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PREFACE. 


In submitting the accompanying Treatise to the public, it may be 
proper to precede it by a few facts and remarks relntive to ita origin, 
plan, and purpose. In the summer of 1849, on retiring from the edi- 
torial charge of a Philosophical Journal, the writer announced his 
intention to prepare nnd publish, ns soon as convenient, a work on 
Paychology—a subject then, as now, exciting much interest among a 
slass of renders with whom he had been holding weekly communion 
A manuscript of such œ work was, during the few ensuing months, 
nearly finished; but various circumstances and considerations arose to 
prevent its publication, among the chief of which were, first, that with 
ine materials of psychological science then unfolded, I found it impos- 
sible to bring the work to n desired state of perfection ; and, secondly, 
that facts and principles such I was then able, only, to set forth, were 
already rapidly forcing themselves into general notice in another way. 
I concluded, therefore, to nwnit the unfolding of further light upon s 
subject of which, at that time, no one could claim more than n very 
auperficin. knowledge, and to postpone the publication of the results 
of my investigations until they were further matured, nnd until tha 
state of the public mind, upon questions to which they related, give a 
fair indication that some particular use, not accomplished by other de- 
velopments, might be possibly subserved in submitting them to general 
perusal. These statements involve nn explanation nnd upology to s 
large portion of my former readers, who, as I learn, felt disappointed 
at the non-appearunce of the announced publication at the time it was 
expected, and whose letters of inquiry respecting it I have, in some 
instances, been reluctantly compelled to leave unanswered. 

As investigations have been continued upon the great subject of 
Psychology, together with ita cognate nnd still higher themes, it has, 
vf course, greatly expnnded; until, in the aspect which the ques- 
tion finally assumed, it was perceived to be impossible to give nny nde- 
quate exposition of the great realm of being within man, without the 
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aid of some more enlarged, systematic, and interior exposition than any 
which was yet generally extant, of the great realm of being without 
which serves to the former as a natural countorpart and exponent. 

Feeling, therefore, an embarrassment at the thought of writing upon 
the interier constitution, laws, and susceptihilities of man, without the 
comprehensive basis of a general material philosophy so universally 
harmonised and compacted, ns to bring nature without into the ob 
vious analogy of a single human being, and thus into an aspect in 
which it might be constantly drawn upon for comparisons and illustra- 
tions, I accordingly determined to precede my proposed anthropological 
Treatise by a general disquisition upon the realm of exterior being, 
which I have called the “ MAcRocosar," in contradistinotion to the 
human physical and psychical constitution, which I have called the 
“Microcosa.” Both Treatises were, at first, designed to be submitted 
in one volume; but as it was perceived that euch would embrace a sub- 
ject which is complete in itself, though intimately connected with the 
other, it wns finully determined to issue them separately. 

In speaking briefly of the further objects and general plan of the pres- 
ent work, I will premise that the whole realm of created being, natural, 
psychological, and even spiritual, forms (nt least in the general sense) 
one perfectly united System, consistent and harmonious in all its parta 
and internctivities. To this proposition the reason and intuition of every 
well-constituted human mind responds an instant assent. But a reli- 
able conception of the universal p/an of this complex unity of created 
being, hos hitherto undeniably been a grand desideratum of philos- 
ophy; and, reasoning superficially only from the objects which come 
within the scope of the five exterior senses, and without the aid of any 
grand fundamental ond interior Principle to connect and harmonize all 
things, in serial nnd graduated orders, from the common primary cause 
to ultimate effecte—men have cherished theories ever conflicting, ever 
varying, and necessarily ever disfigured, more or less, with essential 
errors and imperfections. I have ventured to hope that this defect in 
the mode of philosophizing might prove to be in some good degree sup- 
plied by a discovery, the fundamental principles of waich came into 
my mind some four years ngo, in o manner quite extraordinary, but of 
whioh I need not now spesk particularly. This discovery, which I hnve 
ealled “the law of the senen-fo. d ccrrespondential series," or * ths 
harmonic! scale of creation,” is, to some extent, unfolded and 
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applied in the present volume, though but a smal, portion { the at- 
dences of its truth, and the instances of its applicability, are bereiw 
exhibited 

The main idea embraced in the discovery referred to is, that each 
complete system, or sub-system of creution, however great or small, is 
resolvable into seven serial parts or elemental degrees, corresponding 
w the seven notes of the diatonic scale; that, us composed of such parts, 
the systems are arranged side by side, or one above another, as s0 
many octaves, corresponding to tlie octaves in music; and that, like 
them, each one serves as n general exponent of all the others, whether 
on & higher or lower scale. Thìs idea, with its natural adjuncts, of 
which I can not here speak particularly, by harmonizing and unitizing 
all natural series and degrees of crention, also clenrly illustrates the 
fact that all truths are involvea im, and. evolved from, one grand cen- 
tral Truth; that they are, indeed, but parta and degrees of that one 
fundamental truth, which ure ultimated in the various forms of ein 
bodiment which compose the sur total of created existence, By pur 
suing the method of reasoning which this idea unfolds, I huye endeay 
ored to make one portion of the system of nature expose the secrets of 
another, and caused visible fucts nnd invisible principles to mutually 
east their light upon each other. 

That this method might be pursued in the most relinble manner, ob. 
pervations are commenced upon the surface of the system of things, 
composed of those objects which are appreciable to tlie outer senses, 
and thence, by facts known particularly to geological and ustronomi- 
eal science, I have endeavored to rationully trace the system of outer 
being to its origin, to the primal condition of its mnterials, nnd. to ite 
Divine Cause. Assuming, thus, & position at the center of the uni- 
versal field of thought, where all principles converge to a common 
foous, I have endenvored to gurvey, so far ns possible, the vistan of 
creative development which thence diverge in all directions, nud te 
observe truth in its progressive, serial, and orderly unfuldings, from 
center to superfices, from genernls to particulars, from causes to effecta, 
from origins to ultimntes, Finding at this central position, the princie 
ples and germs of general unity and systematic order, which must of 
necessity be perpetual throughout all subsequent unfoldings, I have 
attempted, through a unitary and systematic order of combined nnalysis 
pad synthesis, to show how the system of ereation must haye bees 
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gradually unfolded into its present form, and to illusirate the harmo- 
nions principles, forms, movements, laws, and interactivities whieh 
now characterize it as & whole and in all ite parta. 

It bas thus been the object to draw the bold outlines of a comprehen- 
sive primordial philosophy, and to contribute, so far na possible, to the 
establ'3hment of a system of thought, in which all truths may be viewed 
in the r serial, orderly, and mutually explanatory relations, from gen» 
erale to particulars—a system whose internal, vitalizing principle will 
constantly tend to the absorption of all truths, and the elimination of 
all errors, in the same way in which the principles of music constantly 
tend to the appropriation of harmonies, and the elimination of discorde 
1f I have succeeded even to the extent of unfolding, with genera! cor- 
rectness, the most general principles of such n philosophy, the eure 
guide-boards and indices to something vastly more perfect of the same 
kind may be considered as established; and the key to all conceivable 
truth, whether relating to naturo without, the soul within, the spirit 
world above, or to the Divine Author and Governor of all things, may, 
in some sense, be considered as in our possession ; for no one can essen- 
tislly err in regard to either of these subjects, eo long as he stands in 
the light of a system which makes all truths the clear and certain ex- 
ponents of each other. 

I would invite partionlar attention to that feature of the present 
volume, by which the fundamentals of an elevated theology are pre- 
served and established upon the very basis of those facts in science 
which have been thought to be rather panthcistic in their intimntions. 

Following, aa it does, in some respects, à comparstively unbeaten 
path, this Treatise can not, of course, reasonably claim entire exemp- 
tion from errors and imperfections. Such as it is, however, it is re- 
spectfully submitted to a candid and discerning public, with the hope 
that any criticiam it may excite mny not be exclusively destructive, but 
in some degree also consiructive—that it muy not only expose errors 
and imperfections (which should be faithfully done), but suggest fm- 
provements—so that by the combined intelligeuce of many, some 
closer approximations to the truth may be made ‘han I dare presume 
Vo have yet attained, notwithstanding the degree of confidence I maj 
have in the general correctness of the method which bas been pur 
sued, and the resulta to which it has conduced, wW, F. 


WrniiaussURGH, September Tth, 1862 
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THE MACROCOSM; 


THE UNIVERSE WITHOUT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COGNIZABLE AND THE COOHIZING 


Tax starting point of all thought and investigation with 
every human being, is his own interior consciousness, This, 
to every one, is the most absolutely fixed of all facts—the 
most positively certain of all certainties; and it is hence the 
position from which all other certainties and uncertainties, 
probabilities and improbabilities, possibilities and impossibili- 
ties, are estimated. But as from our individual centers of 
eonsciousness and intellection, we open our eyes and loox 
without us, we find ourselves surrounded by appearances of 
various forms and conditions, near and remote, which act 
upon o.r physical, intellectual, and moral natures, and are re- 
acted upon by us; and these active and re-active influences 
are, in some sense, at a constant equipoise, There is thus 
a universe without, and a universe within us—a universe of 
eognizable forms, principles, and conditions, and a wniverse 
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of cognizing faculties, the one being related to, and corre 
sponding with, the other. It is a legitimate object and privi. 
lege of every inquiring mind to understand, in some degree, 
both of these universes; and in order to do this to the fullest 
extent, one must investigate each with a constant regard to 
its analogies with, and relations to, the other. For the pur- 
pose of mapping out, if possible, certain great outlines of 
the one united and harmonious system of truth as erabracing 
both of these departments, an investigation of this kind is 
now proposed. 


The forms of the outer universe are included in a few sim- 
ple and comprehensive classifications, as they are arranged 
above or beneath each other in the scale of creation. "Those 
beneath man, and which at present form the special subjeot 
of investigation, are embraced in the comprehensive divisions 
of animal, vegetable, mineral, geological, and astronomical or 
cosmical forms. Of these, singularly and in united groups, 
together with their more superficial properties, the interior 
soul gains a perception through some one ^r more of the 
sensational chanwele, known as Touch, Task, Sight, Hearing, 
and Smell. Proceeding upon the basis of the impressions 
received through these avenues of sense, the ratiocinative 
fsculty becomes the medium of some knowledge of the pur- 
poses and mutual relations of these, and of the laws by which 
they are governed ; and, availing itself of the contributions of 
both Sense and Reason, at the same time that it draws, from 
ita own interior and independent resources, the faculty of 
Intuition decides upon their causes, their life forces, and their 
more interior siguifications, 

Conforming, therefore, to what, in this work, will be recog- 
bized as the true method of reasoning, it shall be our first 
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endeavo,, oy the aid of Sense, Reason, and Intuition, to trace 
analytically the descending scale of creation, from exteriora to 
interiors, from effects to causes, from ultimates to origins, If 
we can succeed by this process in establishing any reliable 
conclusions relative to the first, the elemental, and henge 
germinal form and condition whence sprang this universal 
system of things, we may then, in the light of these ocon- 
clusions, proceed to retrace our steps synthetically upward 
through the successive aeries and degrees of natural unfolding, 
and in a general way discover how the system of creation, in 
its present completed form, came to exist, and also what are 
the prominent principles of its constitution and government. 
lt is obvious that these combined processes of Analysis and 
Synthesis, if correctly pursued, will be far more efficient in 
unfolding the principles and laws harmoniously pervading and 
governing all parts of the united system of things, and in 
exhibiting the vital relations and sympathies subsisting be- 
tween all forms and kingdoms of nature, than either one of 
these processes pursued singly, and without reference to the 
other. 

In pursuing this process of inquiry, strict attention, of 
course, shall be paid to facts and principles already firmly 
fixed upon a true scientific basis: but so long as these are 
made the basis of further reasoning, and the line of inveati. 
gation is pursued in strict obedience to the established laws 
of induction and the intuitions of the interior mind, I shall 
not consider myself restricted from exhibiting, and, in some 
instances, perhaps, even insisting upon, the conclusions to 
which this process may conduct, even though these may, iw 
many cases, be unknown to the prevailing philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 
DESOENDIING SCALE OF TERRESTRIAL FORMS. 


Aono the systems of forms which surround man in the 
puter world, that most immediately related to him, and next 
below him in the scale of creation, is the Animal Kingdom, 
Immediately beneath this, serving as a substratum on which 
it rests, and the source from which it derives its subsistence, ia 
the Vegetable Kingdom. This, again, rests upon the Mineral 
Kingdom, from which, as the next degree below it in the 
scme of existence, it derives ifs nourishment and physical 
*upport. 

Then, beneath all these kingdoms, as an anterior condition 
on which their physical .developments, as complete systems, 
necessarily depend, is the system of Geological Formations. 
These consist of various gradations, or of lower and higher 
stratifications, which were developed by degrees, and in suo- 
cessive periods of time. Fach geological formation above the 
primary, contains petrifactions of plants and animals of a de- 
gree of organization corresponding to the degree of progression 
in the earth’s crust marked by the particular stratification in 
which they are found, the lowest organizations being associated 
with the most ancient fossiliferous rocks, and the highest with 
the most recent, showing a coincident progress in the inorganic 
and organic developments, Let us now trace dow ward the 
various geological stratifications, from highest to lowest, in 


order that our minds may, by successive steps, be conducted 
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to the terrestrial conditions which preceded them all, and 
served as the material Germ of their unfolding. 

If we could find a section of the earth’s crust in which all 
the geological stratifications existed in théir completeness, and 
were arranged on horizontal planes, in their natural order of 
superposition, and if we should then proceed to dig vertically 
downward throngh the strata, we would first pass through 
layers of loam, fine sand, and gravel, of uo very great or very 
definite thickness. We might find in this deposit the re- 
mains of plants and animals of existing species, together with 
the remains of man and of his works. This is the most recent, 
or what is called the Alluvial Formation, Next we would 
penetrate au irregular deposit of clay, sand, gravel, and small 
und large stones, more or less rounded by friction, and which 
is called the Diluvial Formation. We would next pass 
through layers of clay, sand, gravel, marl, ete., in greater or 
less degrees of consolidation, portions of which abound with 
the remains of animals and plants of species now mostly ex- 
tinct, These deposits have been roughly estimated as having 
the aggregate thickness of about thirteen hundred feet, and 
constitute what is called the Tertiury Formation, Next we 
would penetrate through deposits of chalk, and strata of marl- 
stone, ironstone, red sandstone, etc., to the depth of not less 
than five thousand feet, exhuming, as we proceeded, the 
remains of huge saurians and other animals of a comparatively 
low organization, and which became entirely extinct before 
, the next superior formation commenced, These strata, with 
their distinetive fossils, are comprised in what is called tha 
Secondary Formation. We would then descend through ^ 
system of deposites of not less than three thousand feet in 
thickness, consisting: of strata of limestone, slate, ironstone, 
yd mineral coal. constituting what is called the Coal fon | 
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mation, We would after this descend, in successio. through 
strata of limestone, called the mountain or carboniferons 
limestone ; through what is called the Old Red Sandstone, and 
thence through what'is known ss the Silurian and Cambrian 
systems of deposits. These stratifications, taken together, 
have been estimuted by Dr. John Pye Smith, as measuring a 
thickness of not less than one hundred and thirty thousand 
feet. They sbound with fossils which, with perhaps slight 
exceptions, and these confined to their higher portions, are 
exclusively marine; and the character and magnitude of some 
of these, and their invariableness of size and constitution as 
they occur in all latitudes, show that a high and unvarying 
temperature prevailed on all parts of our globe during the 
period when they flourished, which could not have depended, 
m any great degree, upon the solar rays, but is generally sup- 
posed to have been caused by radiations from subterranean 
fire, then more intense than at subsequent periods. This 
whole series of stratifications has been called the Transition 
Formation, comprising, in the period of its production, thosa 
thanges in the physical conditions of the earth's surface, which 
were necessary to qualify it for the production of terrestrial 
vegetation and the henlthy sustenance of air-breathing animals. 

This completes the enumeration of the fossiliferous stratifi- 
cations, which, uccording to some estimates, are of an aggre 
gate thickness exceeding twenty miles! These all, including 
the remains of the plants and animals which subsisted during 
their respective epochs, were quietly deposited at the bottoms 
of oceans, estuaries, and lakes, nnd subsequently consolidated 
and petrified, and thus, as faithful records of the natural his- 
to-y of our planet, they have been preserved through the 
untold ages which have elapsed from thr period of their living 
existence until present time! 
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As we.have thus proceeded through the descending scale of 
geological and paleontological creations, we have seen that 
animal and vegetable organisms, whose remains are entombed 
in the rocks, become more and more simple. In the lowest 
of the fossiliferous rocks, the principal animal remains are of 
the class called the Radiata, which somewhat resemble plants, 
and form the connecting link with the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
while the plants are mainly of a simple species of sea-weed, 
called fucoides. It is, however, presumable that more minute, 
and still more simple species preceded these, but of which, in 
~ consequence of the delicacy of their texture, all traces have 
become obliterated, 

Immediately beneath the fossiliferous rocks, we came Lo 
thick strata of clay slate, hornblende slate, mica slate, gneiss, 
etc, which contain no organic remains, and are called the 
Primary Stratified Rocks, Immediately beneath these last 
strata, lies the Granite, which is unstratified, and appears ta 
be the original and parent rock, frora the comminuted and 
pulverized materials of which, combined with materials 
descending from the atmosphere, and evolved from the central 
mass of the earth, all the stratified rocks were subsequently 
formed. , 

Some of my readers, who have not made goology a par- 
ticular subject of study, may be disposed to inquire whether 
any one has thus actually digged into the earth to tho depth 
of over twenty miles, and ascertained the character and order 
of geological formations to be as I have described them? I 
answer, no; nor would such a mode of exploration have been 
necessary. Owing to the immense and frequent disturbances 
*o which the earth’s crust has been subjected, in different 
ages, from the explosive forces of internal fires, all the older 
strata have, in various pluces, been broken, and their upheaved 
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edges have thus been exposed at the surface of the earth, and 
may be measured with little difficulty. And, although in 
most, if not all, places, some of the strata are wanting, yet, 
by observing a number of the associated links in the chain of 
development in one place, and connecting and matching them 
with corresponding sections of the chain found in other places, 
and which extend higher or lower, the whole series may be, 
and has been, re-constructed with approximate accuracy aud 
certainty, And by comparing the lithological characters of 
rocks, and especially the fossils which they contain, it is 
found that the order of development is invariably such as 
] have described, and is the same in all parts of the 
world. 

It was said that the Granite, which seems to be the oldest 
of the rocks, underlying, as it does, all the stratified series, is 
itself unstratified. This is true, also, of its various modifica- 
tions in the Porphyry, Basalt, and Greenstone, These rocks, 
therefore, could not have been formed, as other rocks were, 
hy sedimentary deposits at the bottom of oceans and lakes. 
On the contrary, they bear unmistakable evidences of having 
been originally in a molten state from the action of intense 
heat. That no links may be wanting in the chain of our 
further inductions, some of these evidences require to be 
briefly stated, as fullows: 

It appears that, in many instances, after thick beds of 
stratified rocks, including some of the older members of the 
foseiliferous series, were formed immediately over the granitie 
rocks, the latter have flown upward, not only in hemispherical 
and conical, but sometimes in sharply angular forms, displac- 
ing the superincumbent strata, and producing mountain eleva- 
tions. In the upheaving effort it has, apparently by injection, 
filled up the amallest crevices of the contiguous rocks, fre 
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quently bursting through them in various directions, forming 
“dykes” and veins with numerous branches, from an inch tà 
hundreds of feet in diameter; and, coming up frequently 
through the entire thickness of the strata, it has flown over 
the top, where it has, often in large masses, subsequently con 
solidated. These dykes are often found to contain imbedded 
fragments of the identical rocks through which they appear 
to have forced their passage in their upward movement, The 
manner in which these fragments are imbedded, proves to a 
demonstration, that the mass by which they are surrounded 
was once in a fluid state, and that it subsequently became 
solid, as we now find it. 

That the original fluidity of these injected rocks was pro 
duced by heat, is evident from the following, among other 
considerations: 1, The crystaline character of some of these 
rocks is such as could have been produced only by heat. 2 
The chemical effects produced upon the stratified rocks by 
contact of the unstratified ones, are similar to those produced 
by dykes of recent lava. 3. The different unstratified rocks 
insensibly pass into each cther, and indeed into modern lavas, 
Besides, the mineral composition of the rocks, ns well as the 
form and position of the dykes, shows thst their original 
fluidity could not have been the result of water, which is the 
only known natural element besides fire, to which their solu- 
tion could possibly be attributed in any case. — - 

But as the rocks of which we have spoken nre primary 
rocks, and serve as the basis of all stratified rocks in all places, 
and as they must, therefore, have universally prevailed over 
the surface of the earth before any other rocks were formed, 
if their original state was that of igneous fluidity, it may be 
assumed that such was the condition of the whole globe— 
that it was one yast ball of multen lava! This is now gener 
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ally the opinion of geologists, and is confirmed by the follow 
Ing, among other considerations : 

1. The earth is not a perfect globe, but an oblate spheroid, 
flattened at the poles—the polar diameter being about twenty- 
six miles shorter than the equatorial. This is the form which 
it would necessarily have assumed from the centrifugal force 
caused. by diurnal revolution, supposing it to have been orig 
inally in a fluid state. 

2. There is good evidence that our planet is stilla vast ball 
of liquid fire, surrounded by a thin erust, which, in thickness, 
bears no greater proportion to the general mass of the earth, 
than the egg-shell bears to the general mass of the egg. From 
careful observations which have been made during many 
years, upon the temperature of deep mines end the waters of 
artesian wells, in various parts of the world, it is found that, 
after descending beyond the reach of solar influence, the tem- 
perature invariably increases, in all places, at the average rate 
of about one degree Fahrenheit for every forty-five or fifty 
feet of descent. And this rule uniformly holds good to the 
greatest depths to which the earth has been penetrated, 

Now, assuming fifty degrees as the average temperature at 
the surface of the earth, and taking the mean ratio of increase 
at one degree for every fifty feet of descent, we should, at this 
rate, at a depth of a little more than sixty-five miles, reach s 
temperature of seven thousand degrees, which would be suffi- 
cient to melt all known rocks, Supposing this state of igneous 
fusion to extend from the comparatively thin crust of the earth 
on all sides, to the center, we have still a mass of molten lava 
of more than seven thousand miles in diameter. If we supposa 
this mass to become sometimes agitated in its higher portions 
by internal gasses, or by the percolation of water through 
lissures in the superincumbent strata, we have a sufficient ex- 
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planation of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and of the im- 
mense mountain upheavels which have occurred at different 
epochs during the geological formations; while, aside from 
the hypothesis of internal fusion, the solution of these latter 
phenomena would be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

Thus have geologists reasoned, frcm substantial data, oon- 
cerning the early state of our planet, But, though at this point 
the data of retrospective reusonings become less certain than 
those which have hitherto guided us, we may presume, as 
highly probable, not to say absolutely certain, that not even 
this was strictly the primitive state of our planet—that the 
matter which composes it was in conditions anterior and ger- 
minal] even to this; and if we extend backward our chain of 
analogical inductions in a direct line, it will lead us to & con- 
dition of still more intense heat—heat that would be compat- 
ible only with the existence of matter in the form of vapor. 
It is, then, to say the least, an hypothesis certainly not uarea 
sonable, that the matter of our earth was once in the state of 
igneous gas, froin the cooling and condensation of which it 
assumed successively the fluid, und then its present superfici- 
ally solid state. But for the present we offer this only as an 
hypothesis to which analogies thus. far developed, directly 
point, Such further and more conclusive evidences of its 
truth, as scientific data now afford, will be incidentally brought 
Dto view as we proceed, 


CHAPTER III. 


THB NHATUSAL HIBTOEY OF THE BOLAE SYSTEM AHA 
LOGICALLY RETRACED. 


Apurtxo that the foregoing hypothesis as to the original 
condition of the earth's materials has any foundation in truth, 
we find in it the link which connects geology with astronomy. 
It must be borne in mind that the earth is only one member 
of the great family of planets belonging to the solar system ; 
and it is fair to presume that the brothers and sisters of the 
same planetary family have the same, or a similar, origin— 
especially as they have the same oblately spheroidal form, 
and observe the same laws of diurnal and orbitual rovolution. 
If the earth, then, was originally in a state of igneous gas, so 
(we may suppose) were they; and before the incipient pro 
cesses of spheroidation commenced, the materials of all of 
them may have commingled, and probably did cominingle, 
together in one undistinguishable mass. 

Though this hypothesis of an original gaseous state of the 
earth and plancts rests upon a foundation of its own (being a 
portion of the chain of analogous developments prolonged 
directly backward from the links of substantial geological 
facts), it is precisely in accordance with the nebular theory ot 
the origin of worlds and systems, which theory also rests upon 
independent grounds of reasoning. As a conviction of the 
general truthfulness of this theory is important as a hasis of 
ulterior ideas t be presented ir this treatise, the patient 
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attention of the render is solicited while we briefly explain 
its nature, and unfold a summary of the evidences on which 
it is founded. 

The idea that nebulz, or loose masses of fiery vapor, which 
scemed to be floating in the depths of immensity, might form 
the materials out of which nature elaborated suns and planets, 
was originally propounded as a conjecture, by Sir William 
Herschel; but it was subsequently brought into more definite 
and tangible form by Laplace, Comte, Nichol, and others. 
The theory supposes that loose masses of nebulous vapor, at 
first without definite form or movement, gradually assumed, 
by virtue of gravitation, a regular spheroidal and rotating form, 
lightest at the circumference, and gradually increasing in den- 
sity toward the center, at which point the greatest density is 
attained. It supposes that such forms were the original forms 
of suns—that the substance of these, in this diffused state, 
originally extended from their present condensed, solar spheres, 
to the outermost limits of the planetary systems which now 
revolve about them; and that by the combined processes of 
rotation and further condensation, successive and concentrio 
rings were formed on the outer limits of the nebulous disks, 
of which we have a faint illustration in the rings of Saturn. 
These rings, it is thought, subsequently became broken up, 
when the matter composing them naturally agglomerated into 
spheres, which, by an analogous process of condensation and 
evolution of rings, produced planets and their satellites. 

It is but just to remark that many of the supposed nebula 
which Herschel thought might form the materials of future 
suns and systems, have subsequently, by the application of 
powerful telescopes, and especially that of Lord Ross, been 
resolved into stars, apparently so close together as to cause 
the general hazy appearance which they present whem viewed 
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with the naked eye, or through a telescope 5f low power 
lt is reasonably suspected that many of the still unresolved 
nebule might yield to a still higher telescopic power, wera 
such available to science and art; and acting upon this sup 
Position, some few astronomers have abandoned the nebular 
theory, in which they previously believed, and attempted ta 
prove its impossibility. But in reference to this change of 
astronomical f&ith from such & cause, Professor Michell 
forcibly remarks, that * Herschel only adopted the [nebular] 
theory after he had resolved many hundred of the nebuls into 
stars; and, if there ever existed a reason for accepting tha 
truth of this remarkable speculation, that reason has been 
scarcely affected in any degree, by recent discoveries." 

The phenomenon of nebulous stars, especially, still remaina 
in its unimpaired force, as an argument for the probable trutli 
of the theory in question. These stars are spherical bodies, 
bright in the center, from which there is a gradual shading 
off into undistinguishable dimness as the circumference is sp 
proached, They exist in all degrees of apparent concentration, 
from a diffused blur with a no very distinct nucleus, to a well 
defined star surrounded by a haze. What can these bodies be 
but masses of primeval matter, in various degrees of pro- 
gression between their original, or most chaotie state, and that 
of fully developed suns and planets? But these are pre 
cisely the various conditions which the nebular theory sup- 
poses to take place during the different and progressive 
stages of the process by which suns and planets are ultimately 
formed. 

A brief summary of the further proofs of the nebular theory 
may be presented as follows: 

1, It has already been remarked that the earth is an oblate 
spheroid, flattened at the poles and bulged at the equator 
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This same fact is also observed in relation to other planets 
the outer ones, owing to the grenter rapidity of their rotatory 
motions, being much more bulged and flattened than the inner 
ones. To the writer it is not a little surprising that this form 
pf planetary bodies has not, of itself, established among 
astronomers the universal conviction that these bodies were 
formed by a contraction of their materials from & previously 
diffused state. Such, it appears, must necessarily have been 
the case, if their superior equatorial diameter had, in its origin, 
any connection with the centrifugal force produced by rotatory 
motion. For if the materials of the planet, while in an 
sriginally globular form, had commenced being thrown outward 
at the equator, by the centrifugal force generated by revo 
lution, no known counter-force could have prevented them 
from being all, or nearly all, thrown outward, and continually 
farther and farther from the center, until the planet would 
have lost its identity. Especially would this have been the 
result, if the original velocity of revolution had continued un- 
diminished. For it is evident that the farther a particle, or 
collection of particles, is thrown from an axis around which 
they, in a given period, may revolve, the greater is the centri- 
fugal force generated by the rotation, and hence the greater 
is its tendency to fly off still farther; while, on the other 
hand, the farther a particle is thrown from a center of 
attraction, the less becomes the attractive or centripetal force 
to retain it from flying off still farther. 

The forces which produced the bulged form of planets at 
the equator are undoubtedly the same as those which pro- 
duced the rings of Saturn. Now, the rings of Saturn com." 
plete a revolution in 10 hours 82 minutes and 15 seconds, 
while the primary itsclf revolves in 10 hours 16 minutes and 
| second, or in a period of only 16 minutes and 14 seconds 
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less. If, therefore, there was originally generated, by rotatury 
tnotion, at Saturn's equator, an amount of centrifugal force 
sufficient to throw off particles to the present position of the 
rings of that body, certainly the immensely increased centrifu- 
gal force generated by the revolution of those rings in about 
the same period, would have thrown the same particles still 
farther, and would probably have dissipated them into chaos— 
especially as the attraetive force of the primary, at that dis- 
tance, must have exerted considerably less influence upon 
them. 

The same reasuniug applies with equal force to that ring, or 
circle of attached mutter, which rises above the Jine of sphe- 
ricity at Satum’s equator, and also at the cquators of other 
planets, and of the earth, The acting forces are of the same 
nature, and bear similar relations to each other in both places, 
the only difference being a dillerence in the degrees of in- 
tensity with which they act in the different positions, 

These considerations show that in all stages of the process 
by which planetary bodies were formed, the attractive, con- 
tractive, or centripetal force, had decided predominance over the 
eentrifugal. Supposing the two forces to have always acted 
together after both became established, the centrifugal force, 
it is true, must have always "restrained and modified the 
intensity of the centripetal, in the direction of the plane of 
rotation, but could never throw farther into space a particle 
which the centripetal or attractive, had succeeded, in defiance 
of the opposing, force, in bringing from a greater to g less 
distance from the center. 

The bulged form of the earth and other planets, therefore, 
could not have been produced hy a throwing cut of particles 
at the equator, but rather by a drawing in of particles fror 
the poles, where the attrac ive force was comparatively uure 
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strained by the centrifugal; while this latter force, attaining 
its maximum at the equator, meets and wards off the gravi- 
tating particles in their rush toward the center, and thus the 
two forces finally settle into an exact equipoise, of which the 
oblately spheroidal form of the planet is an equally exact 
expression. ; 

These considerations seem to sufficiently prove that the 
earth (before shown to have been originally in a state of 
igneous, if not gaseous fluid) was formed by the predominat- 
ing force of attraction, and hence contraction, acting upon 
materials in a rarer state, and reducing them to their present 
dense form, The attractive and contractive operation must, 
of course, have proceeded through a progressive series of 
analogous stages, which somewhere must have had a begin- 
ning ; and we can not conceive of any possible beginning short 
of the greatest possible diffusion—a state of diffusion which, 
originally applying to the materials of all planets, must have 
brought them all into the form of one common vapory 
mass, 

Though this argument, in proof of the nebular theory, 
seems hitherto to have generally escaped the notice of 
astronomical writers, it is one which, nevertheless, deserves to 
be pondered and borne in mind. 

2. Another argument for the same theory, is derived from 
the regular gradations of densities of planets, from innermost 
to outermost. Thus it is stated, on the basis of mathematical 
calculations, that Mercury must be about the weight of so 
fouch lead; Venus is nearly six times the weight of so much 
water; the Earth, as a whole, is four and a half times the 
weight of water; Mars is a little over three times the weight 
of water; Jupiter is a small fraction over the weight of so 
much water; Saturn is less than half that specific weight, ar 
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about the weight of so much cork; and Herschel manifests a 
corresponding decrease of density.. This regular gradation in 
the specific densities of the planets, in the order of their 
occurrence, from innermost to outermost, is precisely what it 
should be, supposing that they were all formed by the oper- 
ations of a common law, from an original sphere of fluid 
matter, which must have been most dense near the center, 
and most rare on its outer extremities. 

There is a similar relation between the distances of the 
different planets; for, proceeding outward from Mercury, each 
successive planet (including the asteroids as equivalent to one 
planet) is about double the distance of the previous planet 
from the sun. This curious relation of distances seems, in 
like manner, to argue their production by a common cause, 
and by the operations of a common law, of which the only 
explanation yet found seems to be given in the nebular 
theory. 

8. If the theory in question is admitted as the true one, it 
right accordingly be supposed, that after the evolution of 
Mercury, which is the planet nearest the sun, there would still 
be a residuum of nebulous or planetary matter in an unformed 
state, surrounding the more dense mass of the sun, Accord. 
ingly there actually appears to be an extensive mass of attenu- 
ated matter surrounding the sun, and is sometimes visible 
immediately after sunset, or before sunrise, as a conic, lumin- 
ous streak, projected from the horizon in the direction of the 
path of the sun, and which is called the “ Zodiacal light,” 

4. There are still many planets, or wandering celestial 
bodies, in a nebulous state, in which state they are called 
“comets,” These appear to have been formed from a re 
siduum of attenuated matter, after the agglomeration of the 
denser materials took place 
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5. M. Cumte, of Paris, has proved, according to principles 
by which periods of rotation maintain a relation to the mass 
of the given rotating body, that the sidereal year of each planet 
actually corresponds to the period in which the sun :nust have 
rotated on his axis, supposing his mass to have extended to 
the orbits of such planets; and he also ascertained that tha 
periods of rotation of the primary planets with their mass, in 
& state of vapor, extending to the orbits of their satellites, 
must, in like manner, have corresponded with the present or- 
bitual periods of those satellites. 

6. A new planetary law has recently been discovered by 
Mr. Kirkwood, which seems to have an important bearing on 
the question at issue. This law, as I understand it, is, that 
the square of the number of rotations of any given planet in its 
year, is to the square of the number of rotations of any other 
planet in its year, as the cube of the diameter of the sphere 
of attraction of the first planet, is to the cube of the diameter 
of the sphere of attraction of the second planet.* Thus, for 
instance, the number of rotations of the earth in its ycar, bears 
a definite relation to the quantity of matter (or the amount of 
attractive force) in the Earth, in Mars, and in Venus, 

Here, then, is an indication of another relation existing be- 
tween the forces and movements of the different planets, so 
definite as to preclude every reasonable supposition that it 
came by chance, and & relation which, in common with facts 
before noticed, seems to refer nll the planets to a common 
parentage, and common law of production, which is necounted 
for only by the nebular theory. Certainly so many remark. 


* The sphere of attraction of a planet, is s circle whose radius la determined by the 
point between two contiguous planets In conjunction, where an object would bo nt- 
tracted to meither of them, but would be exactly poised between the two contending 
forces, For an account of Kirkwool's discovery, see Sillicun's Amer can Journal of 
Belence, VoL Ur. Becond Berics, p. 895. 
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ably concurrent facts, pointing to the same conclusion as te 
the origin of our planetary system, can not reasonably be set 
down as so many mere fortuitous coincidences. 

Finally, the theory in question is the only one which doea 
not either involve inexplicable and inconceivable mysteries, or 
suppositions totally unfounded in any of the known laws of 
causation. This theory, on the other hand, commends itself 
to human reason and intuition, without being encumbered with 
any serious difficulties; and, as it is confessedly unphilosophi- 
eal to look for an explanation of a phenomenon withovd the 
sphere of known natural laws, when a full explanation may 
be found within the sphere of those Jaws, the nebular theory 
may be considered as established, at least until it is invalidated 
by further disc veries, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIDEEEAL UNIVERSE 
ANALOGIOALLY RETRAOED. 


From contemplations of our own solar system, let us now 
extend our observations aud reflections into the immeasurable 
realms of the stellar universe beyond, and see what gleams of 
light we can obtain in reference to the natural history of that 
grand System of systems, of which our own congeries of 
worlds forms, as it were, but an atom. Facts and analogies 
which need not here be particularized, have established the 
universal belief among astronomers that the so-called “ fixed” 
stars are but so many remote suns shining to other systems. 
These are not distributed equally through the celestial spaces, 
as though they had been scattered at random from an Omnip- 
otent hand; but they are arranged in distinct clusters, or firma- 
ments, so called, which have little or no apparent connection 
with each other, Telescopic observations have proved that 
the bright girdle called the * Milky Way," which surrounds 
our heavens, is only a grand congeries of stars, so remote, and 
owing to their remoteness from us, apparently so near to each 
other, that their intermingling rays reach us only in the ap- 
pearance of a confused whitish ight. Of this vast zone of 
shining orbs, all the less remote stars, including our own sun, 
are members, their varying directions being, in a measure, the 
result of differences in their distances from the point of observa 
Eon, and hence, of the different angles at which they are viewed 
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Not only have the relative distances of various portions of 
this grand cluster been proximately determined, but the spaces 
beyond have been sounded, The process by which these re 
sults have been accomplished, may be easily brought within 
the reader’a comprehension by the following illustrations. 
Suppose any given oljject is removed from a point of observa 
tion to a distance at which it is barely discernible by the 
naked eye. Now, a telescope which has the power of pene- 
trating space to ten times tho distance that can be reached 
with the naked eye, would show that same object, witn the 
same degree of distinctness, ten times as far off, Take, then, 
& telescope of twenty degrees of space-penetrating power, and 
remove the object twenty times its first distance, and it will 
still be seen with equal distinctness and apparent nearness, 
And so also of still larger telescopes and correspondingly 
farther distances, 

Now, when we gaze into the heavens on a clear night, with 
the naked eye, we observe, in any given portion of the Milky 
Way a distinct number of stars, the faintest of which are 
barely discernible. If the astronomer, then, takes a telescope 
of ten powers, as compared with the unassisted eye, and sur- 
veys the same ficld, all the stars before observed will appear 
with increased brilliancy, besides which many more will be 
visible, the remotest and faintest of which may be presumed 
to be ten times as far off as the farthest ones which previously 
appeared. He then takes a still larger telescope, and still 
more objects appear, the remotest of which may, in like man- 
ner, be presumed to be situated in a relative depth of space 
proportioned to the increased degree of telescopic power. So 
correspondingly of a larger. and still larger, instrument, until 
one is obtained which reveals no more stars, but only shows 
those in the same field of view, in increased brightness, The 
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space-penetrating power is again augmented, and still no more 
stars are brought into view. The observer, therefore, legiti 
mately concludes that he has reached the outer limits of the 
great cluster to which we belong, and is now traversing the 
blank void beyond. 

But is he to conclude that he has sounded the system of 
stellar creations to its remotest depths, and that beyond these 
boundaries, there are no more vestiges of the Creator’s 
energy? Let him augment the optical power but one degree 
more, and perhaps in the dim and awful distance he will be- 
hold a faint and scarcely discernible speck or streak of whitish 
light. In the excitement of irrepressible curiosity, he hastens 
to direct to the spot the largest telescope the observatory 
affords, and that same whitish spot glows into myriads of beau- 
tiful etars—another galaxy or Milky Way—another firma 
ment, perchance, displaying its glories to its own unnumbered 
worlds, and pealing its own notes of silent harmony, respon 
sive to the movements of all kindred systems! 

As by the indefatigable exertions of the two Herschels, th 
heavens have been swept by the telescope in all directions 
nore than two thousand five hundred of these isolated stella 
systems have been brought to light, some smaller and some 
larger than the grand cluster in the midst of which our owt 
sun and system are situated. 

Let us now look at some of the phenomena which these vast 
starry congregations present, and from which inference may 
be drawn as to whether, in regard to their internal structure 
an” laws, and hence their modes of origin, they have any thing 
in common witn our own solar system, and whether the anal- 
ogies of one may be applied in unfolding the mysteries of the 
other, 

And the first thing that naturally attracts attention in such 
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an investigation, is the shapes and apparent, relative densities 
of these starry clusters. By telescopic measurements of rela. 
tive distances in relative directions, accomplished in the man 
ner before illustrated, Sir William Herschel decided that the 
great cluster, of which our own sun is a member, and of which 
the greater portion of stars, owing to their immense distances, 
seem to rest on one general plain, and surround us in,the 
great zone called the “ Milky Way,” is of an irregular form, 
approaching that of a circle, but thick in the middle, and thin 
toward the edges, in one of which there is a horizontal split 
or opening. Other clusters are of all conceivable forms, but 
of these forms the round, or oblately spheroidal, most pre- 
vails, Even in elongated, curved, angular, and branching 
elusters, there are often apparently several centers of incipi- 
ent rotundity. Generally these centers are well defined, and 
toward them the stars, though with an inappreciable motion, 
are apparently flowing from all directions, becoming thicker 
and more compressed as they approach, and being thinner, 
and gradually shading off into invisibility, at more distant 
removes, 

The general uniformity in the appearances of these spherical 
aggregations, and especially of their comparative denseness in 
the center, which thence gradually and regularly diminishes, 
in all directions, toward the circumference, shows that their 
aggregation is governed by some grand law; and what can 
this be but the familiar law of Gravitation—that identical law 
which, in the same form of action, is so potent in our own 
system, giving sphericity to every collection of fluid particles, 
from those which compose the planet, to those which form the 
dew-drop? It is gra.ifying to find in those remote creations 
such distinct indications of a property which is possessed ip 
ommon with our own system, and which binds the nearest 
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and remotest forms in che celestial spaces, in one commota 
bond of sympathy and brotherhood, 

But the discovery of the law of gravitation, as applicable to 
these distant worlds as well as to the orbs of our cwn planetary 
system, naturally engenders the presumption that the whole 
series of laws and general operations with which gravitation is 
here necessarily connected, applies to them also, with little or 
no modification. Anda further inquiry will disclose celestial 
phenomena which tend greatly to strengthen this presumption, 
if not to convert it into a positive conviction, 

Contemplating our own solar system, we are struck with 
the fact that revolutionary motion every where prevails, The 
planets are constantly whirling upon their axes, and perform- 
ing their grand orbitual circuits in the heavens, The sun him- 
self rotates upon his own center, once in about twenty-seven 
days. This revolution has been ascertained by the periodicat 
variation of the position of spots on his disk, 

But several of the stars of our firmament exhibit a phe 
nomenon similar to this, from which our sun's rotatory motion 
has been inferred. That is, they alternately, and in regular 
periods, give forth a greater and a less degree of light, as 
though they had a brightest side and a side of a less degree of 
brightness, which were alternately, and at regular intervals, 
presented to us by a revolution upon their axes, This is one 
of the facts which have confirmed astronomers in the otherwise 
very natural presumption, that the stars are suns like our own, 
and whose apparent diminutiveness is only owing to their 
immense distances. 

There are also many instances in which the varying relative 
positions of two or more stars are such as to indicate a revo- 
lution around each other, and around a common center. Soma 
9f these stars have vast periods, as, for instance, the double 
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star Castor, whose constituents revolve around each other in 
215 years; Gamma, in the constellation of the Virgin, whose 
*onstituents revolve in 628 years; Gamma of the Lion, whose 
constituents revolve in 1200 years; and Mizar and Alcor, in 
the tail of the Great Bear, which, according to Professor 
Nichol, would probably consume not much less than the in- 
conceivable period of 190,000 years in completing a single 
revolution around each other! Others accomplish their revo- 
lutions in much less than 100 years. 

By establishing the fact that rotatory and orbitual motions 
are experienced by many of the stars, the extreme probability 
is at the same time established on analogical grounds, that 
similar motions are experienced, with, perhaps, some modifi- 
cations, by all stars. We are, at least, not without strong, 
not to say demonstrative evidence, that motions of this kind 
are going on in the celestial spaces, on a much grander scale 
than any we have yet described. By comparing the positions. 
of the stars in the modern heavens with their positions as rep- 
resented in ancient catalogues, Sir William Herschel found 
that in one quarter of the firmament, they were apparently 
drawing nigher together, while in the opposite quarter they 
were apparently receding from each other. To account for 
these changing appearances, Herschel conjectured that our owt 
sun, with all his retinue of planets, was moving in some grand 
path toward a point in the constellation Hercules. After 
much doubt and many critical examinations, subsequent 
investigators have succeeded in establishing this opinion on 
an indubitahle basis, 

But in the hands of A-gelander, Struve, Peters, and especi- 
ally of Maedler, the theury of this solar motion was made to 
assume still more definite form. Inferring, with others, from 


analogy, that the path desoribed by our luminary must be tha 
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eurve of an orbit around some remote center, the laster of 
these astronomers betook himself to the examination of 
ancient catalogues of stars, with a view to ascertain if there 
was any discoverable district in the heavens where all the ap 
parent motions of the stars were such as to comply with the 
conditions which must necessarily characterize a central region. 
Such a district was found; and the star Arcrowz, in the 
cluster Pleiades, was decided to be its center. Around this 
point, therefore, our own sun, and the whole firmaments) 
cluster to which it belongs, were supposed to be revolving. 
with immense velocity, in orbits coincident with the generai 
plane of the Milky Way, and requiring no less than eighteen 
millions of years to accomplish a single revolution I 

Whatever diversity of opinion there may exist relative to 
the legitimacy of the conclusion of Maedler, which locates the 
center of alleged orbitual motion at the point occupied by the 
star Alcyone, | believe it is now generally, if not universally 
admitted by astronomers, that such orbitual motion does exist 
uround some center, not very remote from that region, 

The evidence upon this point greatly strengthens the 
analogy which, of itself, points to the conclusion that those 
isolated globular and other clusters of stars, situated in the re- 
moter realms of space, and which appear to have been aggre- 
gated by internal power of gravitation, are also scenes of per- 
petual rotatory and orbitual motion. Did not these motions, 
with their resultant centrifugal forces, exist to countervail, in 
some degree, the force of internal gravity, those firmamental 
clusters would doubtless exist in much more dense masses 
than those in which they now appear. 

But if this conclusion thus approximates to & certainty, 
there are facts which point to a still more extended appli- 
sation of its principles. In the southern heavens, nnd quita 
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detached from the Milky Way, are two bright spots which 
southern navigators have designated by the name of “ Magel- 
lan's Clouds.” During his astronomical residence at the Cape 
of Good Hope some years ago, Sir John Herschel, by the aid 
of his twenty feet telescope, succeeded in analyzing these ob- 
jects, and found that each of them, and especially the larger 
one, was a system of firmaments, combining many extensive 
clusters into one! Of these, as systems, analogy would 
authorize us to predicate internal gravity and general and par- 
ticular rotatory and orbitual motions. But the magnitude of 
this complex unity, however inconceivably great, may, after 
all, be but an atom in the immensity of ulterior creations to 
which it belongs; and, on the bases of its analogies, we may 
rise to the ideal of a still higher system—a system which may 
be supposed to embrace in its structure all the firmamental 
clusters, nebulg, and systems of systems heretofore known to 
telescopic observers, and countless more besides. 

Nor is the idea of such an all-comprehensive system of sys- 
tems without the support of facts, as well as of analogies. It is 
said that although nebula, resolvable and irresolvable, appear 
in every quarter of the heavens, they appear in greatest 
abundance in a comparatively narrow zone which encircles 
the heavens, cutting the plane of the Milky Way at right 
angles. This arrangement goes far to establish the idea of a 
Frimament of firmaments, a Galaxy of galaxies, in which all 
sidereal creations which have come within the reach of the 
most powerful telescopes, are bound together in one common 
atructure, brought within the sphere of the same common laws, 
and made to observe throughout, similar rotatory and orbitual 
motions with those which prevail in our own solar sys 
tem, which latter may be considered ss an epitome and 
representative of tha whole! 
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We have thus seen that wherever the wonders of the 
eelestial spaces have been distinctly unfolded, the revolution 
of satellites around planets, of planets around suns, of suns 
around still greater suns, of systems around still greater 
systems, of clusters around still greater clusters, is revealed 
as an omniprevalent law. And seeing the complete unity of 
plan and harmony of operations so far as we have gone—see- 
ing the affectionate co-relations which are exhibited between 
molecules, and worlds, and systems, and all stellar congre- 
gations, with all their included parts—may we not prolong 
the chain of analogy one link farther, and conclude that they 
all, together with the myriads of similar creations which dwell 
in depths of space which no optical power can ever penetrate, 
owe the bond of unity which connects them, and the har- 
monial influence which wields them in their mighty courses, 
to one grand Source of central power, whose attractions they 
all implicitly obey, and from whose genial radiations all 
receive their life? If the links of the analogical chain have 
been found to closely adhere through all the Jabyrinths of 
every realm of being whose existence may be verified by 
other processes, who shall begin to distrust that chain for the 
first time, after it has conducted us safely thus far? 

Though the hypothesis of a common Pivot and Center of 
gravity of the whole universe may not, in the nature of 
things, be susceptible of an ocular or complete mathematical 
demonstration, yet there is interior evidence—I had almost 
said even the evidence of intuition—that it is true in some 
form; and believe this idea is now extensively received as 
an article of astronomical faith. 

Let no one suppose that amid these inconceivable dis- 
tances and magnitudes, the fixed principles of reasoning losa 
their validity and become untrustworthy '* ' ‘rue that in 
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these giddy flights, the imagination and conceptive powers 
become lost and bewildered; but so they do, in a great de- 
gree, before we have traveled beyond the immediate neigh- 
borhvod of our own mundane sphere. The distance from the 
earth to our own sun is measured by millions of miles; and 
even this, as one of the shortest of astronomical distances, the 
magination can but faintly conceive. The distance from the 
sun to the stars is measured by millions of diameters of the 
earth's orbit; the distance from firmament to firmament is 
measured by millions of interstellar spaces; the distance 
even of the most interior firmament from the great Center of 
all centers, may, in the efforts of the imagination, be measured 
by millions, or even billions of inter-firmamental spaces; and 
the circumference of the whole Grand Structure, may even 
transcend all human conceptions of infiritude; yet form, 
locality, relative position, center, circumference, and hence 
limits, must exist as absolutely as they exist in the smallest 
spherule of matter visible to the human eye; and to the view 
of an absolutely infinite Being, the whole Universe of uni- 
verses may be of comparative dimensions not greater than a 
single grain of sand! And if Ehrenberg could, by the aid of 
the microscope, descry a whole animal kingdom in a single 
drop of water, each individual of the myriads of whose ani- 
mated forms must have had eyes, teeth, stomach, intestinea, 
and all the appurtenances of a complete anatomical structure, 
governed by unvarying physiological laws; and if by the 
same means he could demonstrate that a particular geological 
deposit, fourteen feet thick and miles in extent, was made ug 
almost exclusively of the skeletons of animals, forty-one bil- 
lions of which could exist in a single cubic inch, then we may 
rest assured that the principles of nature exist in no greater 
vompleteness, and in no higher ər more inconceivable compli 
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cations, in infiattes than they do in injinitesimals, We may 

then, without crowding out any natural principle, or doing 
violence to any just method of reasoning, reduce the scale of 
the universe, in our imagination, to dimensions convenient to 
be contemplated on all sides, and follow out our reasonings 
with ease and comparative certainty respecting its properties, 
forces, laws, internal arrangements, and progressive processes 
of formation, from beginnings to ultimates. 

Considering, then, all general natural principles as applying 
equally to greatest and to smallest analogous cosmical forms, 
and to the whole universal structure as well as to its indi- 
vidual parts, we proceed to another branch of the chain of 
analogical reasoning, which will speedily conduct us to the 
primal condition of the substance from which the material uni. 
verse and all it contains, was organized. 

The nebular theory of planetary and solar formations, as 
applying to our solar system, has been shown to rest on so 
many probabilities as seemingly to justify the undoubting 
conviction of its truth. But if this theory is admitted as ap 
plicable to our own solar system, its applicability to forms- 
tions in the sidereal realms will, after the foregoing system of 
universal analogies has been traced out, scarcely be disputed, 
especially as it was in the sidereal realms that the first facts 
were observed which seemed to intimate its truth. And if all 
planetary and solar agglomerations originated from previously 
diffused nebulous masses, then, in view of the unbroken chain 
which, we have seen, binds all systems togetner as one system, 
the following statement is its own sufficient proof: 

As the satellites were formed from the same original nebu- 
lous mass from which the planets originated, so a prior state 
of that mass was a state of unity and interdiffusion with the 
mass which comwosed the sun. The materials of f&at mass, 
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in like manner, were previously connected and interd fused 
with the mass which formed the more interior sun around 
which i£ revolves, and out of which were formed all such other 
ultimate suns as, in common with our own, now revolve around 
the same center. The substance of all suns and systems com- 
posing our firmament, may be supposed also to have been 
previously interdiffused in one amorphous, undistinguishable 
mass, So the substance of the suns and systems of all other 
firmaments, together with the substance of the great central 
sphere of universal attraction which binds and subordinates 
them all, was, in like manner, in an original nebulous and 
formless state; and the whole universal subétance was then 
but one substance, so highly attenuated and expanded as to be 
without definite forms, divisions, or compartments—an in- 
definable, universal Mosap! In short, as our own solar sys- 
tem is a child of the great Universal System, and is formed in 
the image of its parent, the primal condition of the materials 
of one, must have been precisely analogous to that of the 
other; and if the solar system germinated from an original 
nebula, so did the system of the whole universe. 

But in thus unraveling the complexity of al] material for- 
mations, and tracing them all to an original, unitary, and 
chaotic state, we at the same time unravel the complexity of 
motion, &nd not only arrive at its original and simplest form, 
but at a state in which it must necessarily have had no form— 
a state in which its principles were as chaotic as original mat- 
ter itself, or, what is the same thing, at a state in which nc 
established motion existed. 

We have thus arrived by an easy, and, admitting our pre- 
mises, an apparently certain, process, at the very root of the 
Tree of universal material creations—at the great unitary 
Germ of all firmaments, suns, systems, and worlds, with the 
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mineral, vegetable, animal, and human forms which dwell 
upon their surfaces. If there has been any error in the fore- 
going reasonings, it has probably been an error in the form 
rather than in the principles of our conclusions, and the error 
therefore does not essentially effect the main object contem 
plated in this disquisition, But of the truth of the position to 
which we have arrived by this analytical process, from ulti 
mates to origins, or from effects to causes, additional evidences 
will hereafter incidentally oceur as we proceed, by an opposite 
and synthetical process, from causes to effects. The two pro 
cesses will serve as mutual correctives of each other; and by 
the aid of both united, we hope to somewhat enlarge our 
truthful conceptions in relation to those principles, laws, and 
operations of the universe without, which naturally lie beyond 
the province of mathematics and ocular demonstration, but 
which, nevertheless, have their counterparts, representatives, 
and exponents in the universe within. 


OHAPTER V. 


MATERIAL BEGINNINGS AS POINTING TO A 
BUPER-MATERIAL CAUSE. 


Havin thus traced the system of material creation through 
a series of anterior conditions, comprehending periods which, 
perhaps, no assemblage of arithmetical figures could express, 
to a state in which the materials of all worlds, systems, and 
firmaments, were in a condition of diffused attenuated vapor, 
with no definite or established motions, the inquiry next 
arises, Was even (Ais the absolutely primitive state of material 
things? Did matter ever exist in any form or forms previous 
to this state of chaos? or, if not, was it, in this state, eternal 1 
or, if not absolutely eternal either in the state of forms or of 
thaos, whence and how did it originate? 

The idea that matter ever existed in any mundane forms 
previous to this, and became subsequently dissolved, not only 
has no analugy to support it, but seems to be contradicted by 
an established law of nature. I refer to that law by which 
amorphous or chaotic matter in motion has the general and 
predominant tendency to assume and multiply forms. lt is 
not denied that motion of particles tends also to the dissolu. 
tion of material forms, but that dissolution is always subser- 
vient to immediate and higher recombinations. The kingdom 
of motion and forms, therefore, have ever been, and stil] are 
(and we may confidenthy believe ever will be), making farther 
and farther encroachments upor the realms of chaos and 
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mertia; and whatever is oonquered by the former can never 
be fully reconquered by the latter. And this is because the 
former power is positive, and the latter ia negative. 

If matter, therefore, was ever in a state of mundane or or 
ganized forms previous to the chaotic state now under eontem 
plation, it must have for ever continued in that same general 
state, and even to progressively unfold the tendencies by which 
its forms were assumed; and no natural power could have 
brought it back again to the formless state, The chaotic or 
nebulous state in which we have seen it must necessarily have 
existed at the beginning of the cosmical creation, may, there. 
fore, be inferred to be its primitive state, 

But that matter, even in this indefinite state, was absolutely 
eternal, is an idea which analogy, so far as it speaks upon the 
subject, distinctly contradicts.” The material of each form 
and kingdom in nature may be traced backward from highest 
to lowest developments, immediately beyond which latter it 
loses itself in a more rudimental creation, which serves as ita 
groundwork, Thus the animal kingdom, traced downward to 
its lowest and simplest forms, finally loses its character as 
animal, and merges into the vegetable; the vegetable, in like 
manner, finally loses itself in the mineral; the mineral or 
erystalline forms pass downward into the general amorphous 
mass of planetary matter; planetary matter may be traced 
downward through more rudimenta] geological conditions, and 
through igneous liquid, and aeriform fluid, until its distinction 
is lost in planetary nebula; this, in imagination, may be 
traced, in like manner, until it is lost in the general gaseous 
mass of the uncondensed sun; and so we may proceed, in re 
trograde steps, until we find the materials of all forms and 


© Let tt be remarked, once for all, thet by “ matter," I meas physical rubsionce im 
somtradistinction to epírítual sndelasca. 
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kingdoms are lost in the great common mass of original che 
otic matter. 

But in thus tracing back all forms and kingdoms to their 
respective and immediate predecessors, we at the sante time 
trace backward the one and analogous kingdom of Universa, 
Matter ax such (which includes all the other kingdoms), from 


its highest to its lowest forms; and as there is a point beneath | 


which all kingdoms lose their identity, and their essences are 
merged in an anterior kingdom, so analogy would seem to in- 
dicate that there is a prior point of attenuation and refinement 
at which the great kingdom of Matter also loses its character 
as matter or physical substance, and thus that it originated us 
matter, from a prior source, as did all its included sub-king- 
doms. This idea would appear in greater clearness and force 
of probability, if contemplated in the light of the doctrine of 
Series, Degrees, and Correspondences, hereafter to be brought 
into view; and it will receive incidental confirmation as we 
proceed to consider the origin of Motion. 

If (contrary to an extreme probability, not to say absolute 
certainty, e«tallished in previous remarks) the hypothesis ig 
sta) insisted upon, that the chaotic matter of which this uni 
verse is compared, consists of the dissolved elements of a pre- 
vious material universe, the question will still arise, Whence 
originated the matter composing that universe? And so we 
may extend eur inquiries back through a thousand imagined 
preexistent universes ; but the mind must come to a resting- 
place somewhere, It is logically just as certain that there was 
& firit universe (if we are mistaken in supposing that this is 
the first), as it is that there was a first vegetable form or class 
of foris, which latter proposition is positively demonstrated 
by fact in geology. And after we have gone back in imagi- 
nation, to an absolutely first universe, the question will still 
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return unanswered, Whence originated the physica! substance 
composing that universe? 

As the-line of progression traced backward necessarily leads 
to & beginning of the system of developments to which it 
applies, so the line of causation, inversely traced, necessarily 
leads to & First Cause, which is itself uncaused, though contain- 
ing in itself the elements of all causes, and hence all exist- 
ences, And as the whole Animal Kingdom, for example, 
necessarily rests upon the basis of a prior and immediately 
corelated and correspondent Kingdom—the Kingdom of Veg- 
etation—so the whole Kingdom of tmiversal materiality, 80 to 
speak, as necessarily rests upon the basis of a prior and imme- 
diately corelated and correspondent Kingdom. This King- 
dom, then, must be wltra-physical, in the same way as the 
Vegetable Kingdom is ultra-animal; and it must differ in na 
ture and constitution from- the whole Kingdom of physical 
substance, at least as much as the Vegetable Kingdom differs 
from the Animal, or as the impelling and moving essence of 
the human mind differs from the impelled and moved essence 
of the human body. 

Now, unless we suppose this ultra-physical (and hence vn- 
physical) Kingdom to be s Kingdom of Spirituality, there is 
no conceptive power corresponding to it in the human mind, 
. and hence it is to the human mind a nothing, and can not even 
be an object of thought, much less of faith. 

But it may be asked, * Whence originated this Kingdom of 
Spirituality, which it is here alleged must have served as the 
basis of physical creation?” If we should answer that it 
originated in a higher and ulterior spirituality, and that that 
originated in a still higher, and tAat in a still higher; and if 
we could thus prolong our thoughts to an absolute eternity 
pnd in search of the Origin of origins, we would still have only 
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tpirituality—an Iyryisirg. Rear of Spirituality, beyond tha 
Vaca of wuich eur thoughts could not possibly go. We may 
be: it Gown, then, as a conclusion which all analogy affirms, 
&uC which there is no conceivable reason to doubt, that this 
vuue regit of Materiality, originated in this prior and cor- 
respondent Realin of Sprerrvauiry, 

Now. spirituality, in its interior nature, possesses the prop- 
ertve uf affection, thought, and volition, and these, again, are 
toe attributes of personality. This ultimate, and hence infinite, 
laim of Spirituality, therefore, involves the idea which we 
mean to convey by the term Gop: and the infinite series of 
dearees of spirituality of which the mind has just conceived in 
iu search after the Origin of origins, may be supposed to cor. 
respond to the infinite series of degrees of the harmonious 
Louities of the one Infinite God, as these may be supposed to 
ve represented in their ascending scale, from the most exterior 
poruon of the Divine nature which connects with Materiality, 
u tbe most interior portions of the Divine Soul, which pro- 
jones generates, and vitalizes all things. 

iv suying, therefore, that the whole Kingdom of Physical 
tasstanee as such, originated in a prior and corresponding 
Litnpoom of Spirituality, we, in effect, say that it originated 
i: i Sucre possessing affection, intelligence, volition, and hence 
per svnul ty—in a Being, who, without any restraint or constraint 
tre cover and physical influences (which did not then exist), 
want freely create, or abstain from creating, according to the 
diate’ promptings of his own Infinite Mind. 

but iet me not be understood as arguing that the matter of 
tar uviverse was created by God out of nothing. The mind 
€m wt wenceive of any such thing as nothing, or of something 
wouity out of nothing; and therefore the idea may be at once 
dinitusscd from the mind as being itself a mental nothing. But 
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lf we suppose that spirit is an essence, and that matter, as such, 
was created out of this essence, there will at least in this 
be no violation of the laws of thought; and the reasons on 
which such suppositions may be grounded will incidentally and 
more distinctly appear as we proceed. 

There is a philosophy extant which insists that matter has 
of itself an inherent power of motion, and that matter (or phys 
ical substance) is eternal. But that this assumption is unten- 
able, is obvious from the following considerations: Motion in 
matter, as shown before, necessarily tends to bring matter 
into forms ; and if motion was from eternity in eternal matter, 
then matter must from eternity have been brought into forms 
—nay, into the ultimate and highest forms which that motion 
is qualified to engender. But as it is sensibly certain that 
these highest forms did not exist forever, and rationally cer 
tain that they must have ultimately sprung from a state of 
primeval chaos, it follows, of necessity, that motion in matte» 
eould not have been from eternity. 

Moreover, if motion is an inherent property of matter, that 
motion must be the result of a force adequate to produce it, 
and that force must be either mechanical or chemical. But 
that matter contains of itself, and in itself, no mechanical force, 
is self-evident, Conceive of any body of matter, whether an 
atom or a world, being in a state of perfect rest: it is evident 
that that body has within itself no mechanical force adequate 
to move éézelf, much less to act upon kindred bodies. It is 
clear, therefore, that matter has within itself, and originally of 
itself, no mechanical force adequate to produce motion in 
any case ; and, therefore, if a body at rest is not acted upon 
by an extraneous moving force, it will necessarily remain, for 
aught mechanical forces can do, in precisely the same place, 
and will possess precisely the same bulk and constituents, ta 
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all eternity. This self-evident and generally recognized prop 
erly of matter is called its inertia. . 

It is not denied that a chemical power—s power of expan. 
sion and condensation, or of altering the internal arrangements 
of particles—may be lodged in bodies of matter; but this 
power is only the striving of particles for an equilibrium. But 
unless there is a constantly active influence received from a 
Joreign. source, the equilibrium must necessarily be finally at- 
tained, and all action would then cease, never to be renewed 
by any inherent force, simply because such force is exhausted. 

M we then consider the whole universal mass of physical 
substance, as the mass of particles supposed to be subject to 
this internal chemical action, that action, and its producing 
foree, could not be eternal and unoriginated, because in that 
ease it would manifestly, from eternity, have attained to an 
internal equilibrium, and all action would have ceased. These 
considerations show that even chemical action, and therefore 
chemical force, must have had a beginning, and therefore a 
cause, in some power or contriving agent beyond themselves, 
and outside of the matter in which they inhere.* But as there 
was no other realm of physical matter from which they could 
be supplied, we are driven to the only other alternative of sup- 
posing that they were supplied from a Spiritual Source—from 
the personal Realm of affection, intelligence, and volition, which 
we have before proved to be unoriginated, and hence infinite. 

If this reasoning is correct, then the conclusion is obvious, 
that all motion of whatever kind, as well as the physical sub- 
stance acted upon by it, must have had an ultimate origin in 
Spirit —ix Gon! 


* ft may be added, that chemical forces, as inherent properties of original, amor 
phoas, nebulous matter, must hayo becn exccedingly weak, tf 1n each matter such ia 
herent forces could have existed at all, which ls extremely doubtful. 


CHAPTER V1. 
PRINOIPLEB OF UNIVERSAL SYNTHESIS 


Wr have now completed our descending view of tho realm 
of Being without us, and traced the material creation to its 
super-material—hence spiritual—hence Divine, Cause, The 
completion of this general analysis unfolds to us the true basis 
of all synthesis; und, keeping in view the Spirituality, Self- 
existence, and Divinity of the Original Cause, we may now 
proceed to inquire, what may be known, or legitimately 
believed, in relation to the origin, modus operandi, and govern- 
ment of Matter and Motion, and of all the subsequently 
established creations, systems, and kingdoms now comprised 
in the general fabric of outer Being? 

I am aware, however, that many will be likely to consider 
questions of this nature as too far above the sphere of the hu- 
man incellect, to justify an attempt even at the most general 
solution, But let us not be discouraged. It was intimated in 
the outset of the present treatise, that nothing exists in the 
realm of being wiruouT man, which has not an antitype and 
correspondent in the realm of being wirmiw him, and that all 
which exists without, and all which exists within, possess 
toward each other the relations of cognizable objects and 
principles, and cognizing faculties. Besides, we have already 
found reason to believe that Law is unvarying; and if so, it 
may be traced in its operations, not only inversely from ulti 
mates to origins of creation’s unfoldings, but also directly 
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from origins to ultimates. And as the wonderful powers 
of analogy have conducted us with apparent safety through 
the immense labyrinths of the stellar creations, in our efforts 
to trace them downward to their common source, we should 
not despair of deriving some substantial aid from the same 
mode of reasoning, when applied to the solution of those more 
profound and important questions which are embraced in a 
synthetical investigation of the system of Being. 

As forming the basis of the process of investigation now to 
be pursued, we here lay it down, as a self-evident proposition, 
that each and every effect is germinally contained in its cause, 
and hence, when developed, necessarily corresponds to its cause. 
Were this not the case, neither cause nor effect could properly 
be called such, and there could be no conceivable sequential 
relation between the two. 

For example, in the order of tangible developments by 
which man is surrounded, the Vegetable Kingdom precedes, 
and serves as the material source, of the Animal Kingdom, It 
therefore forms the material element of the cause of the 
Animal Kingdom, though a more essential element of the 
cause of this and all other creations, is of a spiritual character, 
supplied from a source that is above the particular creation to 
which it applies, as will be further illustrated hereafter, But 
the two kingdoms, sustaining toward each other, as they do, 
the relations of the material element of a cause, and the 
material element of an effect, stand, thus far, &s mutual cor- 
-espondents and exponents of each other, Tri like manner, the 
Vegetable Kingdom stands as a material correspondent and 
exponent of the Mineral Kingdom, which is ifs material source 
and cause, and contains the fundamental principles of its com 
position and physical properties, though in a lower degree, So 
the Mireral Kingdom, in like manner, has its physica] corre 
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spondent in the mass of amorphous planetary matter which 
served as ids source; and so, by like gradations, the chain of 
analogy carries our minds backward through planetary nebule, 
solar nebule, ete., until we come to the one great, universal, 
undivided mass of chaotic matter, which must necessarily 
have contained within itself, undeveloped, the material ele- 
ments of stellar systems, solar systems, planets, minerals, 
vegetables, animals, and even the physical elementa of the 
human constitution. Though indefinite in the extreme, this, 
in its occult properties and adaptations, must, ss a universal 
material Germ, have involved the physical correspondences of 
all the creations which subsequently sprang from it, in the 
same way as the acorn involves the physical correspondences 
of the future oak; and by an intelligence capable of perceiv- 
ing its interior properties and adaptations, it might have been 
predicted, in a general way, what kind of creations were des- 
tined to spring from it. 

But as the Animal Kingdom, physically speaking, was 
previously contained in the Vegetable, and the Vegetable 
Kingdom was contained in the Mineral, and so on throughout 
the descending scale, so the great original, universal Kingdom 
of unformed matter, and whose undeveloped properties and 
principles were typical of all subsequent and subordinate 
Kingdoms, was itself as one Kingdom, previously involved 
in the infinite, eternal, and unoriginated Kingdom of Spirit. 
uality, which, as before shown, constitutes the Divi Per. 
BONALITY, This Kingdom of Spirituality—in other words, 
the Divine Personal Being—comprises, therefore, not only the 
material (or substantial), but the spiritual and volitional, and 
hence the entire elements of the Cause of all things in universal 
creation ; and hence the Creator and the created must stand as 
mutual exponer.ts of each other. 
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That the great Kingdom of universal matter, and what, for 
the sake of perspicuity, we have called the great Kingdom of 
universa: Spirit, stand in relations to each other similar to 
(though more comprehensive and perfect than) the relations 
subsisting between any two conjoined subordinate kingdoms 
in nature, is an idea which it is desired the reader should dis 
tinetly comprehend, as it lies at the foundation of all true, 
material, and spiritual philosophy, and will, as it is believed, 
tend to entirely reclaim science from the general ten- 
dency which it has long apparently had, to Pantheism and 
Atheism. 

Considering that matter, as such, originated in the creative 
efforta of Spirit, and hence Mind, there is another point of 
view, from whicn it will appear that matter, both in its 
primeval state, and in all its subsequent states of mundane 
forms, must necessarily have been in exact correspondence 
with its Source and producing Cause. We know something 
of the nature and operations of Mind, by experience and con- 
sciousness, We know that the mind of the architect, for 
instance, constructs an edifice within itself, or within its own 
conceptions and thoughts—constructs it as an invisible and 
sprritual edifice—befure proceeding to give it a physical 
form in the outer world. After the building is physically 
erected, therefore, it stands as a precise image and corre- 
spondent of its archetype or conception which first existed in 
the mind, 

Applying these principles to the subject under present in- 
vestigation, we may consider the Divine Thought as the Archi- 
tect, and the universe, or any of its systematically organized 
stages of development, as the Edifice. Not only, then, must 
the archetype of the universe in its maturity, with all its har. 
monious worlds ani systems, but even the archetypes of 
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those atomic and infinitesimal forms constituting original 
chaotic matter, have distinctly pre-existed in the Divine, 
spiritual, and mental constitution.* 

The Deity and the universe—the realm of Spirit and the 
realm of Matter—therefore, stand to each other in the relation 
of Archetype and Antitype—of Cause and Effect—and there- 
fore the two, as before remarked, stand as mutual exponents 
of each other. In order, therefore, to arrive at some general 
conclusions in reference to the constitution and principles of 
creation as a whole, and also in respect to the constitution and 
principles of its included and correspondent sub-systems, let 
us first briefly interrogate Reason and Intuition in reference to 
some such general facts as we can comprehend, respecting the 
constitution of the Divine Being. 

The only way in which we can obtain any definite and pro- 
per conception of the Divine Being, is by first conceiving of 
a true and undegenerated Auman being—such being the culmi- 
nating point of all Divine creations, and hence the embodied 
representative of all the Divine affections. Although it is not 
the intention to base the propositions of this work on the au- 
thority of inspired writings (whatever confirmations of such 
writings may be incidentally developed in the course of our 
philosophical investigations), we can not, in this place, avoid 
noticing the biblical declaration that “ God created man in his 
own image,” as impliedly sanctioning an endeavor on our part 
to understand all that we may comprehend of God, by a com- 
parison of the knowledge we have of man. Spirit, indeed, is 
essentially of the same nature wherever found, whether exist- 
ing in a finite or an infinite degree, though it is acknowledged 


* Tho idea of Archetypes, as here presented, was originally eoncelved by Piety 
«nd formed a prominent feature of his philosophy; though the author here derives & 
fom acurees Independent of Plato's teachings. 
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that it may exist in different shades of moral character ss 
resulting from different combinations, developments, and dires- 
tions of the faculties. Conceive, then, of a perfectly consti- 
tuted man—a man whose physical, intellectual, and moral 
natures are in harmonious development, and then conceive 
this man to be expanded to infinitude, and you have the truest 
and highest conception of God of which the human mind is 
capable. 

But it would be diverting the reader too far from the object 
of this portion of our treatise, to enter st present into an 
elaborate discussion of the question, What is man? This 
question shall be discussed at length in the second part of this 
work. But for the present we must confine ourselves to a few 
propositions which, to intelligent minds, will appear more or 
less self-evident, and of the truth of which, as well as of the 
ulterior positions which they will serve to illustrate, confirma- 
tion will accumulate as we proveed, until any reasonable 
doubts with which some minds may at first regard them, will, 
it is believed, be either greatly diminished or entirely dissi 
pated. 

Let it be apprehended, then, that the most general constitu- 
ents of human personality, are three; viz., 1. Soul, or interior 
vitality, which is the seat of the affections; 2. Spirit, or the 
organized, pervading nerye-element, which, in its lower de- 
grees, is the vehicle of sensation, and in its higher degrees, is 
the seat of the understanding; and 3. Body, or vehicle of 
outer manifestation and action. 

Precisely corresponding to these are tne three most compre- 
hensive constituents of the Divine Being; viz, 1. Interior 
Boul, Life, or Love; 2. Spirit or Wisdom ; 3. Outer sphere 
or vehicle of operative Energy, the latter corresponding to the 
body in mun. 


— 1 
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But the constituents, both of the human and Divine person. 
Ality, considered in more detailed referenoe to elements, forms, 
and outer objectivities, are also, in each case, susceptible of a 
seven-fold division, which may be briefly stated as follows: 1. 
Subjective Love, or Love as an abstract quality of the personal 
essence; 2. Subjective Wisdom, or Wisdom as an abstract 
quality of the peraonal essence; 3. Subjective volition, or 
volition as an abstract power of the two previous elements oom- 
bined, and a procedure from them both; 4. The essences 
having the properties of Love, Wisdom, and Volition, em- 
bodied in personal organism; 5. Objective Love, or Love as 
related to outer forms ; 6. Objective Wisdom, or Wisdom as 
related to outer forms; 7. Habitation, or a complete system 
of outer objects and conditions related to the whole personal 
nature and desires, and in which such nature and desires be 
come embodied and represented. 

In man the elementa of this seven-fold classification con- 
tein within themselves many corresponding sub-divisions, 
some of which are much more obvious than the foregoing 
general divisions, as will be seen when, in the course of our 
inquiries respecting the Microcosm or the universe within, it 
comes in order to discuss them, In God the elements of this 
'seven-fold division may be presumed to contain an infinite 
number of sub-divisions, all of which are, in like manner, sus- 
ceptible of corresponding seven-fold classifications ; and their 
co-relations and inter-communications may be supposed to 
constitute the infinite harmonies and beatitudes of the Divine 
soul! Our object at this stage of our treatise, however, is 
little more than to unfold the idea of these classifications as & 
basis on which the great plan-work of oreation may be con 
seived, leaving such evidences of their truthfulness as exist in 
the nature of things to 7e incidentally developed as we proceed, 
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This seven-fold classification of the principles of the Divine 
constitution, is probably what the inspired seer St. John had 
reference to when he spoke of the * seven Spirits of God which 
go out into all the earth,” And it was undoubtedly the out- 
goings and efficient, operations of these which produced the 
various seven-fold Divine antitypes which were shown to the 
same inspired seer under the forms of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor ; the Lamb with seven horns and seven eyes ; the 
book with seven seals, and their successive openings at seven 
different epochs; the seven angels with seven trumpets; the 
seven thunders; the seven last plagues, etc,* 

If it be true, then, that there are these seven natural 
divisions in the constituents of the one Divine Being, it is 
obvious that any system of creation or operation which 
presents a complete reflex of what is contained in the 
Divine Source from which it sprang, must contain a re- 
presentation and outer expression of each one of these Di- 
vine constituents, and must therefore, as a whole, be also 
seven-fold. 

But we have seen that Nature, as a Whole, is divided into 
many Systems, Kingdoms, or more properly speaking, .Dis- 
creet Degrees, rising one above another. Hach one of these 
Kingdoms or Degrees (as will gradually be illustrated in what 
follows) contains within itself the seven-fold series of parts, 
as the natural evolution, and' reproduction, on a higher scale, 


* The number seven. appears to have boen anclently recognized as a goneral number 
of completeness, and as such it appears to have been habitually employed by the 
wacred writers. Thus, in thelr classifications, there wero seven asya (or periods) of 
ereation ; seven days ol tho waak ; sevan yearn from one snbbatic year to another; sovca 
mes aeven years from ono Jubilee to another, etc., (ase by the aid of the concordance. 
the numerous Instances In which the number seven occurs In the Old and New Teste 
menis} Bome of the ancient heathen nations, also, adopted the soven-fold classifice 
Bon as of extensive application, especially to spiritual and Divine things; and it weg 
\atrodusod by Pythagoras from India Into Groeos, 
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of the seven-fold series of the Degree or Kingdom im 
mediately below it in the order of development; and all of 
these, separately and collectively, are evolutions from, and 
correspondents of, the Divine seven-fold Constitution, which 
is the Originator and Cause of all. Each one of these seven- 
fold series, moreover, corresponds to the diatonic scale in 
music, and which, with its seven constituent notes, is therefore 
ite natural oral interpreter and exponent. Thus the various 
Degrees or Kingdoms of natural developments, may be con- 
sidered as océaves, rising one above another. the same as the 
octaves in music. Fach octave exactly corresponds to, and 
harmonizes, note by note, with all other octaves, whether they 
be on a higher or lower scale; so that if we fully understand 
any octave, Degree, or Kingdom of natural development, we 
have in if a measure and exponent of all others. Thus the 
system of nature, as a Whole, may be considered as one 
grand Musical Organ, compassing all these octaves, and which, 
in the hands of the Great Organist, the Divine Being, in 
whose infinite series of octaves of Love and Wisdom, exists 
the very soul and origin of all harmony, is capable of 
sending forth evéry where those silent notes of harmony 
and music which have been perceived and deeply felt, 
by every truly elevated and interiorly developed human 
soul ! 

The idea of the “ music of the spheres," therefore, is not 
merely a poetic fancy, but a sublime reality, whose basis and 
origin are exhibited in the foregoing simple principles. 

That this harmonia] scale of creation, as corresponding to 
the harmonial scale of degrees of Love and Wisdom of the 
Divine Mind, is not a mere fanciful conception, will become 
more and more obvious as we proceed. It will be shown 
the’ not-only does each one of these degrees or octaves of 
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creation, by its correspondence with all others, serve as thei 
natural exponent, but that each octave, if its constituents 
are correctly classified, rests upon internal evidence of ita 
own. And if this serial order of graduated progression is 
duly recognized, and its laws are properly understood, we 
may use any seven-fold classification, known to be correct, in 
correcting the errors of others, just as the musician would 
correct the discords of one octave by the harmonies of 
another, 

But before proceeding further, we must speak briefly of 
the laws which, as we proceed, will be seen to govern the 
septinary classifications, and by which it may be generally 
known whether any classification is correct. In each correct 
classification, the members, in their numerical order, may, in 
general terms, be distinguished as follows: 

Number Oxs is the number of simple unity. 

Two is the number of productive unity, and in general 
terms comprises positive and negative, active and passive, or 
male and female, principles. 

Tunzx is the number of self-sustaining unity. 

Four is the number of Organization. 

Frvz is the number of ezterior completeness. There being 
five ezterior properties to outer things, man, hence, has five 
exterior senses, whose object is to give information of them to 
the interior soul. As the five exterior properties also exist, 
with express reference to two interior and higher properties, 
the number five is also a number of aspiration, as will be 
better understood hereafter. 

Sir is the number of subordinal association, and of 
harmonial, peripheral revolution, as around a governing 
center, 

Sxvex is the number of final completeness, embracing both 
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exteriors and interiors. Hence it is the pivotal and governing 
number of the series,* 

This septinary classification may also be embodied in the 
friad. Thus the first, second, and third members of any 
seven-fold series, form one trinity, and therefore may count as 
& unit; the fourth, fifth, and sixth members form a second 
trinity, and eunt another unit; while the seventh member, 
which is always equal, or rather superior, to all the rest put 
together, forms & third unit, and completes a general trinity. 
As a guide to correctness in any septinary olassification, it is 
important to observe that the first and second trinities in the 
series, should bear a certain general and particular correspond- 
ence with each other, 

Whatever obscurities may at first exist in the foregoing 
statement, will be abundantly clarified by the illustrative 
examples which will incidentally occur as we proceed, Itis here 
given mainly as a hint to the reader, that the classifications in 
which we shall have to deal, are not arbitrary, but founded 
in the nature of things. Considering, therefore, that each 
natural seven-fold series corresponds to, and illustrates every 
other, and that this septinary arrangement runs through every 
complete creation, system, and Kingdom in nature, the degree 
of reliance which may be placed on the legitimate results of 
the method of investigation now proposed, as well as the 
character and extent of those results, as compared with what 
may be obtained by other processes, may be illustrated as 
follows: Suppose there are a large number of timbers, 
hewn, squared, morticed, etc., and piled confusedly together, 


* The anclent inspired records also denl largely in the number fweles and i 
mulüples, aa an irteriorly significant number. It may be remarked that the pumbes 
twelve ls evolved from the seven-fold series, and is simply the number of alx pro 
ductive nities, or poeüve snd negative, aclve and passive. or male apd female 
principles. It ls therefore, also, a oumber of subordinal association. 
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The superfivial observer, uninstructed in the synthetical 
principles of architecture, may take most accurate measure 
ments of each of those timbers, and may give most correct 
descriptions of their shapes, abstract qualities, etc., just as 
science, as ordinarily pursued, gives accurate descriptions of 
abstract facts which constitute the timbers of the great temple 
of Nature. Such an observer, however, may not be able to 
discover any intended connection between many of those 
timbers; may be able to form little or no idea of the form, 
proportions, or correlative parts of the building which they 
would constitute, if all put together, and may even doubt that 
they were ever all intended to go together in any definite 
form; and that science which merely analyzes, but does net 
synthesize, experiences much the same difficulty in viewing 
the timbers of the temple of Nature. But suppose, now, that 
a skillful architect comes on the ground: he views those ap- 
parently heterogeneous timbers, not, only analytically (or in 
isolated detail), but also synthetically, or in their relations to 
each other; and, by the observance of simple rules, he pro- 
ceeds—without any paring or forcing—perhaps without even 
the “noise of the hammer”—to erect a magnificent and 
glorious temple, in which there is a place for every timber, 
from greatest to smallest, and a timber for every place which 
requires one. Then even the previous superficial and merely 
analytical observer of the timbers will know, if he surveys 
the edifice, that those timbers were intended to go together 
precisely in the relations in which he now finds them; and 
that the rule or theory by which they are brought together, 
is true, 

Suppose the observer noticed, however, that in the erection 
of the building, some of the timbers were a little pared, 
wr forced, or warped, in order to make them join with 
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others: still, if the building, when erected, exhibits unmis 
takable indications of order, and symmetry, and harmony 
of its numerous parts, it stauds as evidence of general truth. 
fulness of the architectural rules by which it was erected; 
and, if it is then known that the hewer of those timbers was 
absolutely perfect in his art, the inference would be legitimate, 
that the paring and distortion used in putting them together, 
were owing to the ignorance or unskillfulness on the part 
of the builder, by which a joist or a post was occasioually 
inverted, or made to take the intended place of another of 
somewhnt similar form. 

Now, all natural facts (which, it must be confessed, 
the science snd philosophy of the day view in an aspect 
somewhat heterogeneous) are timbers of the great temple of 
Nature. If we can find & method of classification, therefore 
by which these various facta, as timbers, may be, without 
any warping or forcing, brought into the form of one 
grand system, among the myriads of the complicated parts 
of which there may be observed & mutual dependence and 
harmony so perfect, that the loss of a single part would 
seasibly mar the symmetry of the whole; then we may be 
assured that this method is the frus one, and that the 
structure erected by it is a structure of truth, Wow, a 
system of classification of this kind must exist somewhere in 
nature, if it be admitted that nature is not, after all, a more or 
less heterogeneous and disconnected mass, If the reader can 
not believe, with me, that the doctrine of the seven-fold series 
and its natural adjuncts, as herein briefly unfolded, constitutes 
that system, it is confidently believed that he will at least find it 
immensely suggestive, compelling nature, in many instances, 
tn tell her own story, and to give up secrets which science 
and philosophy have hitherto been inadequate to wrest from 
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her grasp. For the several years which have elapsed sine | 
was so fortunate as to be led to the discovery of this method 
of correspondential reasoning, I have pursued it with results 
which, to my own mind, at least, have been intensely satis- 
factory; and, I confess, that without its aid I could not have 
had any conceptions which might have been regarded even ss 
an approximation to a solution of many of the questions 
discussed in this work. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE 6EVEN FUNDAMENTAL LAWS, AND TIIEIR INTIMATIONS BE 
BPECTING THE ORIGIN AND BTRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Dzzwiwo the foregoing a sufficient exposition of the prin. 
ciples which shall guide us in our further inquiries, we now 
proceed to our proposed synthetical investigation of the system 
of being without us. Pursuing the natural order of pro- 
gression, from fundamentals and generals to ultimates and 
particulars, we will first institute some comprehensive in- 
quiries respecting the origin, structure, government, etc., of 
the physical universe as a whole; and afterward, similar 
inquiries shall be pursued in relation to the Solar System, the 
planet on which we dwell, and the various systems of inani. 
mate and animate creation which exist upon its surface, of 
which the ultimate and highest is the human organization. 

And, in view of the new method of reasoning which we 
have unfolded, let it be borne in mind that if the origin, con- 
stitution, laws, functional operations, ete., of any one of the 
systematic creations proposed for investigation, can be eluci. 
dated directly and more clearly than any other, it will serve 
as a correspondential guide to the further elucidation of all the 
others, Thus, with a proper classification of the correspond- 
ing series and degrees of nature's unfoldings and operations, 
the known will cast the whole light of its analogies upon the 
unknown—just as each timber of a temple hints the shape and 
mature of the timbers with which it is to be conjoined, and 
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thus serves as a guide to the erection of the edifice; or, as a 
single fossil bone of an extinct and previously unknown 
animal, enables the comparative anatomist to describe with 
accuracy, the animal as it liveff and moved upon the earth in 
its organic completeness. Our method, if successfully pur- 
sued, will, moreover, develop the unity of principle pervading. 
in different degrees, all creations, from lowest to highest—the 
unity and harmony, therefore, of the one and only system of 
universal truth; and, as we pursue the revelations of the 
physical universe, from its rudiments to its higher unfoldings, 
our thoughts, from the accumulating analogies, will gain such 
an upward impetus as may hereafter carry them directly 
through the line of those higher and corresponding truths, 
which relate to man physiologically, psychologically, spiritu- 
ally—socially, politically, and religiously. 

With respect to the origin, structure, laws, ete,, of the uni- 
versal cosmical system, we commence our reasonings with a 
postulate which, whether strictly true or not, can not lead us 
into important error in our subsequent deductions, since we 
have so many correctives of inharmony, as involved in the 
general series of corresponding and harmonious octaves of 
developments through which the path of our investigations 
will lead us. The postulate is, That God, from the prompt 
ings of his own interior soul, which is Love, under the 
direction of his Wisdom, which gave order and form to the 
operations of Love, formed from the most exterior, or, if the 
expression may be allowed, the least Divine and most nearly 
physical, portion of his own personal emanations, as many de- 
grees, varieties, or perhaps classes of atomic particles, as cor- 
responded to the general seven-fold harmonies of his own 
Infinite nature. The supposition that the varieties of these 
primitive atoms are, in number, just seven, or a multiple of 
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seven, is admitted to be purely a priori, but is a legitimate 
deduction from principles before established: it is here 
offered as an introduction to propositions more certain, and 
from which it, in its turn, will receive confirmation; though, 
if it could be proved to be untrue, it would not essentially 
affeot our main argument. These varieties of atoms, then 
(whatever their number may have been), may be supposed to 
have constituted Matter in its primitive atate, which probably 
was characterized by none of the distinetive properties of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, caleium, potassium, or any others of 
the so-called "elements" known to chemistry, In being 
evolved, in particleized form, from the emanated personal 
Essence of the Divine Being, the substance thus particleized 
ceased to constitute any necessary portion of the Divine 
Person, and formed a Realm or degree of Being by itself, but 
still a Realm of Being corresponding to, immediately connected 
with, and capable of receiving direct influz of vital energy from, 
the great Personal Realm of Spirit from which it proceeded. 
This vital influx, however, may be supposed to have been 
altogether optional on the part of the great Generative Spirit, 
even as was the evolution and particleization of essence 
itself; and, without the direct communication to it, of an im- 
pelling energy from the Divine source of all energy, matter, 
thus constituted, would, as before shown, have forever re 
mained inert, 

We are next, therefore to inquire into the origin and laws 
of Morrox in this primeval chaotio mass, 

Admitting, what was before proved, that inertia is an 
inseparable property of matter left solely to itself, it is self 
evident that Motion could have been the product only of a 
Fores sdequate to overcome the tendency of matter to remain 
üxed. Though force is essentially of the same general matery 
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In whatsoever direction it may act, there are several modifies 
tions of the dynamic agents in which force originates. These, 
requiring, as they do, a separate chapter for their proper eluci- 
dation, shall only receive such allusions in this place as will 
be necessary to the explication of the laws by which force 
acts in producing motion, aggregation, segregation, reciprocal 
transference, and structural stability. 

It has before been repeatedly remarked, that the universe 
without corresponds to the universe within man, and that 
therefore all principles and developments of the outer universe 
may be conceived of by the fully unfolded human faculties, 
This is because man is, physically and spiritually, an epitome 
of all previous Divine unfoldings, and therefore is a microcosm 
or little universe of himself. Though it is propcsed to con- 
sider the discreet degrecs of creation in their natural crder of 
unfolding, tracing each octave as it passes upward and merges 
into a higher and corresponding one, until the whole merge 
(loosely speaking) into man; yet, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the forces and laws of the physical universe by the same 
forces and laws which, in an ultimately sublimated degree, ap- 
ply to man, we will here so far anticipate the appropriate 
subject of the second part of this work, as to exhibit the fol- 
lowing self-evident truths respecting the human economy. 

In man (the microcosm or little universe) there is, 1. Pas- 
sion or Love, which corresponds to Heat; 2. Intelligence or 
Wisdom, which corresponds to light ; 3. Nerve-essence, which 
corresponds to electricity (these three forming a trinity); 4. 
The agent which attracts circulating particles, and deposits 
them in the solid portions of the organism ; 5. The agent 
which removes particles from lower tissues, and deposits them 
in higher; 6. The agent which acts and re-acts sympathetically 
petween one organ and another (these three forming a second 
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and corresponding trinity of dynamic agents); and, 7. The 
interior, unitizing, and vital agent, which pervades and governs 
all the preceding. 

Accompanying, and precisely answering to, these seven 
dynamic agents in man, are seven laws, or modes, by which the 
former operate. These are, 1. Ezpansion, governing all dias 
tolic movements; 2. Contraction, governing all systolic move- 
ments; 3, Circulation, governing all rudimentally reciprocat- 
ing movements (first trinity); 4. Aggregation, governing all 
depositing and organizing operations ; 5. Segregation, governing 
all ascending movements; 6. The law governing all sympa- 
thetic movements (second trinity); T. The law of all vital, 
unitizing, and governing operations, the vital and spiritua. 
constitution as a whole being here the mover. 

Now, in the macracosm, or great universe, we have, 1. 
Heat, which corresponds to Passion or Love; 2. Light, which 
eorresponds to Intelligence or Wisdom ; and 3, Electricity, 
which corresponds to nerve-essence, in the //e universe— 
these forming a fundamental trinity of dynamio agents as 
operative in outer nature, There is also a second and corre- 
sponding trinity of dynamic agents in nature, and also a seventh 
and vitalizing agent, as corresponding to the same in man; 
but these important agents shall be illustrated hereafter, 
Assuming their existence for the present, however, we may 
remark, that, corresponding to these seven dynamic agents, 
there are also seven laws which govern the outer universe, and 
all its correspondent sub-erentions, whether in the animate or 
inanimate departments of being. These Jaws, indeed, are tha 
same throughout with those which we have seen to apply to 
man, though in lower crentions they exist in lower degrees of 
development. They may be exhibited, with their ternary re 
lations, in the following table ' 
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Pamany TurwrrY Bxcowpanv Tarntrr. 
1 Expansion, 4 Aggregation, 
2. Contraction or Attraction 6, Segrogation. 
8 Circulation, 6. Rympathetio reciprocation 


T. Vital complex unity 


Here, it will be perceived, is a regularly graduated progres. 
sion in the order o* elements, ascending from first to last, as 
it were, through the different stratifications of one complete 
system. They maintain relations to each other similar to the 
relations of the different parts of a tree; viz., the first is the 
root of the series; the second is the trunk; the third is the 
branches; the fourth the leaves, and the completion of the 
organic form of the tree (wherefore, No 4. in any sever fold 
series always corresponds to aggregation, organization, or as 
sociation); No. 5 commences the segregative or reproductive 
process, and corresponds to the flower buds; No. 6 corre- 
sponds to the flowers, and No, 7 always corresponds to the 
fruit, embodying in itself the sublimated elements of the whole 
tree, together with the seed or germ of a future and corre 
spond.ng creation. 

The first trinity in the series approximately corresponds to 
the second, but the correspondence is rather by way of coun- 
terpart, or antithesis, than in any other way which may be 
easily defined ; and in the general trinity, comprehending the 
whole septinity, may be observed a general correspondence 
with the sub-trinities.* 

These, let it be borne in mind, are claimed simply as the 
fundamenial and all-comprehensive laws of natural and moral 

* Thess general princtples of classification, not only in respect to dynamic agents 
and law, bat thelr correspor.ding forms and developments, aro ap plicable to nl! nataras 
serica of octaves, and by duly comprehending and observing them, with the pecultar 


and relative characterisics of their paria we may be able always to distingulah tres 
som false classifications. 
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existence, saying nothing of those numerous zub-modes of ope 
ration, commonly called laws, which grow out of them. The 
essential principles of these general laws, in their simple and 
combined states, and in their various degrees of sublimation 
and ascension, as applicable to the different degrees of creation, 
will, we apprehend, be found to involve a sufficient explanation 
of every mode in which original Divine Force operates in the 
production of the various phenomena of creation. 


Considering, then, that the primeval chaotic materials, out 
of which the universe was formed, did not originally, and of 
themselves, possess any force or motion, we proceed, m the 
light of the foregoing principles, to inquire more partioularly 
Whence, and how, originated the forces, laws, and motiona 
from whose diversified operations has resulted the stupendous 
system of being by which we are surrounded, and of which 
we are a part t—and what was the order of progressive devel- 
opment, and what is the general structural form of the cosmi- 
cal universe, which must have legitimately resulted from these 
causes? And, as it has been before shown that all the prin- 
ciples that are involved in the infinite, may be epitomized in 
the infinitesimal, we may, for the sake of convenience, and 
without injury to the argument, reduce the subject of our con- 
templations to an imaginary scale of magnitude which may 
easily be conceived by the human mind, and which will allow 
of all progressive operations being surveyed as from a single 
stand-point, 

The influence which may most naturally be conceived to 
have first acted upon primordial matter to impel it to ascending 
levelopments, was Divine Love. Now, Divine Love corre 
sponds to Heat—is, indeed, spiritual heat itself, and thus is the 
ürst expansive impulse of mind, It is so in man, as well as i» 
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the Deity ; and its correspondence with physical heat is instinct 
ively recognized by the human mind, and is implied in the 
phraseology with which men naturally speak of it, Thus we 
speak of one in whum the love or passional principle predom. 
inates, as a “ warm-hearted man,” as an “ardent enthusiast,” 
or as a man of “ fiery disposition.” On the principle, therc- 
fore, that all bodies are developments from an interior eoul, 
and all natural phenomena have an ultimate spiritual origin, we 
may conceive that while the great Kingdom of Matter was in 
such immediate relation and juxtuposition to the great King- 
dom of Spirit, its Cause, Divine Love (or Divine Spiritual Heat) 
wed directly into the Realm of Matter, and especially into 
its seventh or highest and proximately vital degree as being 
inost in affinity with the Divine Spirit itself, and that the 
ulfect of this influx was an immediate generation of a corre- 
sponding natural heut.* This heat must necessarily have been 
attended by an immediate expansion of the recipient particle 
or collection of particles, and by the evolution of a magnetic 
or magnetoid atmosphere partaking of the nature of the parti- 
cle's interior vitality. Divine Wisdom (or spiritual light) 
entering with, and acting through, the Love, pervades this 
atmosphere, and brings it into the nature of physical light, to 
which wisdom corresponds.f 

The expansion resulting from the heat must necessarily have 


* That natural beat may be produced by what we have here termed spiribial heat, 
fe shown by the fact, that when passion flows from the Interior pou! Into the nervous 
tissues of the human body, HE mixe the generi tempersture of the body, quickens the 
eireulntions, prviaes a flush of the countenance, and a burning of the cheeks, and, is 
general. greatly increases the phyaical powers. It mag be remarked, that the genera: 
peineiples of this portion of our theory were laught by the celebrated Swedenborg, though 
we have arrived at them by an Independent process of Iniluetion. 

* [tls well known that natural light consists of aeran prismatic rays; and this fad 
binis af the corresponding serep? nature of Divine Wisdom, and hence, also, of 
Divine Love, tis inseparable associate. 
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produced a comparative vacuum—that is, a vacuum in respect 
io those essences which were subjected to the expansior., and 
taerefore produced a tendency to an absorption or rushing in 
of corresponding essences composing neighboring particles, 
and which had not yet, in the same degree, been acted upon 
by the expansive force. Moreover, the active light-sphere (or 
Wisdom-principle) which is an orderly procedure from Heat, 
(or Love), or accompaniment of, and the administrator tto, its 
wants, formed & recognizing and sympathetic connection be- 
tween the particle first acted upon and the particle immedi- 
ately conterminous; and by an envelopment of the relatively 
passive particle in the light-sphere of the relatively active one, 
the former would become assimilated to the latter, and, float- 
ing to it through the ciroulating currents of the enveloping 
light-aphere, in the same way that the particle of iron floats 
to the magnet through currents of the magnetio essence, it 
would become incorporated with if as a part of the samu 
body. Thus, as each particle is made the recipient of the 
easence of Divine Love, it lovingly opens its heart, and ex- 
tends its ethereal arms to receive and embrace its brother, and 
the two thus become one. And being thus united, and be- 
coming recipients for a further influx of heat, the same opera- 
tion that before took place, is now repeated on a little larger 
scale, and more particles are attracted. And so the process 
continues to be repeated, until the minute nucleus of & Cex- 
TRAL Sox is fully established, which, by a continuation of the 
same process of unfolding, goes on to complete development, 
forming the whole universal mass of physical substance into 
ore coherent and undivided Body, dense in the center, and 
gradually shading off into extreme levity toward the circum 
ference. 

If, instead of supposing this operation to commence in in 

1 
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finitesimal particles, we suppose it to commence in s few 
cubic feet, or in hundreds, or thousands, or millions of cubic 
miles of eeutral matter, or if we suppose (what is probably 
more nearly the truth) that all particles in the universal mass 
were simultaneously vitalized, but in different degrees, by the 
influx of Divine spiritual heat, and that each commenced 
forthwith, a tendency toward particles more vitalized than 
themselves, and all a tendency toward the particle most vital- 
ized, the principle involved will be the same, and the ultimate 
result of the operation will be the same. 

If the foregoing theory of the initial steps of the creative pro- 
cess is true, it not only affords us an example of the incipient 
operations, but an illustration of the very cause of gravitation, 
of which latter I believe no adequate explanation has yet been 
afforded by any of the common philosophies of the day. 
There are, however, in subsequent stages of the creative un- 
folding, higher elements and forces which enter into, modify, 
and render more definite, the phenomenon of gravitation, as 
will be seen. 

The manner in which two streams of particles flowing from 
opposite directions toward a common center, tend to produce 
a rolatory motion in any collection of central particles, has been 
explained by tbose who have written on the nebular theory of 
the origin of worlds and their motions.* The idea may be 
apprehended from the following illustration: Suppose that 
two balls of equal weight, are rolled with equal velocity, over 
the floor from opposite sides of a room, and that they at the 
same instant impinge upon a third ball lying at rest in the 
center of the floor, Ifthe two strike the ball at rest in a line 
esactly cutting its center, no motion will be generated in the 


* Bee partic larly Nichol's “ Architecture ef the Heavens” 
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Istter ball, But there are a great many chances against bu, \ 
balls striking in such a line, and if we suppose a constant stream 
of balls (corresponding to particles) flowing inward tcward tha 
central ball, the probability of the latter being soon struck a 
little out of the line of its center, would amount to an almost 
absolute certainty. In case this should happen, a rotary mo- 
tion of the central body would necessarily take place as a re 
sult of the momentum of the body or bodies impinging upon 
it, especially if the latter bodies, as a result of magnetic or 
other attraction, attach themselves permanently to the surface 
of the former while still under the influence of this mo- 
mentum. 

Suppose, then, there is & constant stream of bodies flowing 
inward from all directions toward the central body, as is sup- 
posed to be the case with particles of nebulous matter flowing 
inward toward & common center; the rotation of the central 
mass itself when once established, will, by the friction of its 
revolving atmosphere, if from no other cause, be sufficient to 
throw the approaching end of every radial line of gravitating 
particles out in the same direction from its center, and thus the 
momentum of every impinging particle will add to the ten 
dency to central rotation. As the particles gradually estab- 
lish relations with each other, through their various degrees 
of attenuation from center to circumference, rotation will 
gradually be established throughout the whole mass, the mo- 
tion being relatively swift at the center, and gradually grow- 
ing slower at every remove toward the circumference, where 
it is the slowest. 

The idea has been illustrated by a reference to the effect 
produced by different currents of water flowing toward a com- 
mon center, which effect is well known to be that of a whirl, 
rapid at the point of meeting, and growing more tardy si 
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every remove from said point, until it dies upon the shore, ot 
is lost in the general motion of the stream. 

If we have in these principles, as we appear to have, B suf 
ficient account for the origin of sll rotatory motion in the 
celestial spaces, it were certainly unphilosophieal to look for 
its origin in any foreign or arbitrary impulse. 

All the phenomena we have thus far considered, therefore, 
may be traced to the operations of two laws, viz, Expansion 
and Attraction—the first being based upon Heat, and tk 
second upon Heat and Light combined—which elements, agair 
owe their origin to the corresponding principles of Divine 
Love and Wisdom, or spiritual Heat and Light. We come 
now to consider the operations and results of a third law—the 
law of Circulation. 

While men of science have minutely traced the operations 
and phenomena of gravitation, they have taken comparatively 
little cognizanee of any reactive force from the attracting 
body. Yet, without the aid of a reactive or emanative force, 
to counterbalance, in some measure, the gravitative power, it 
would be impossille to conceive, on rational principles, of the 
formation of any other body than the first &nd universal Body, 
which would selfishly absorb all materials, and give forth none, 
But it would only be in accordance with universal analogy, to 
suppose that while this constant secretion was going on, there 
was also as constantly kept up a countervailing process of ez- 
cretion, Particles absorbed into the cential mass (or, what is 
the same thing, tho denser portion of the whole united mass), 
would, by the action of its superior vitality, undergo a quasi 
process of digestion, and portions of their essence would be 
come refined and sublimated, and would be sent off again inta 
space, to the opposite materials of which they would in theit 
turn be uffracted, m the sine way as positive and negative 
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eleetricities are mutually attracted, As all gravitating parti 
cles can not go absolutely to the center (some being crowded 
out by others), and all emanated particles can not, for a simila, 
reason, recede to the circumference, so each finds an equilib 
rium, and takes a position, between center and circumference, 
according to its specific density or levity. And now, a similar 
process of digestion necessarily goes on among gravitating 
and emanating particles which find their common equilibrium 
at any given distance from the center, and by their mutual 
action and reaction, another change and excretion takes place, 
and the rejected particles, being in a state exactly opposite to 
that of the particles thrown off from the great Center, now 
gravitate again toward that Center, there to experience and 
produce still further changes, Thus there is & constant action 
and reaction, flux and reflux, between center and circumfer. 
ence, and between all intermediate parts of the great mass ; 
and the law governing this reciprocating movement is what we 
mean by the law of Circulation, It corresponds to circulation, 
or to the flux and reflux of venous and arterial blood to and 
from the heart in the little universe, or the human system, 
even as the laws of Ezpansion and Attraction (or contraction), 
before considered, correspond respectively to the diastolic and 
systolic motions of the heart, lungs, and perhaps the minute 
vesicles, or “ corcula," of the brain, Being the third law of 
the universe, it corresponds to the third element of the Divine 
essential Constitution, which is the Divine Sphere of operative 
Energy, which, again, corresponds to the nerve-essence in man, 
and which latter corresponds to Electricity in the universe 
—this being actually the agent mainly concerned in the pro- 
duction of the phenomenon now under special consideration. 
The laws of Expansion, Contraction, and Circulation, there- 
bre, form a trinity, as dependent upon the triune elements 
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of Heat, Light, and Electricity; and which latter are related 
to the corresponding three-fold Divine spiritual elements of 
Love, Wisdom, and Vehicle of operative Energy. 

The Fourth law, is a law of Organization, anl brings the 
elements and motions previously developed, into a state of 
eystematie and serial Ayyregation, 

Before rotatory motion is fully established in the mass of 
matter, the gravitating and emanating particles would proceed 
toward, and from, the center, in nearly straight lines. But 
after said motion is fully established, and becumes general 
throughout the mass, both kinds of particles would proceed in 
aberrent or curved lines, the curves corresponding to the direc 
tion of motion in the revolving matter—in the same manner 
in which a person attempting to row a boat in the direetion of 
a radius of a circle or vortex of water flowing round a center, 
would. ifhe kept the side ofhis boat always square to the stream, 
be carried out of a direct line a distance proportioned to the 
rapidity of the current, and would thus deseribe a curved path, 

ut it is evident, for reasons already intimated, that neither 
ceai all the gravitating particles take, at any one time, a 
position entire’y at the center, nor can all the emanating 
particles take a simultaneous position entirely at the civeuin 
ference, but that exch will assume a position with reference to 
the two extremes, where it finds av equilibrium, and will keep 
this position until a change tits it for another, Suppose, then, 
that à gravitating snd emanating particle are in exactly op 
pssite states to each other in respect to their degrees of 
Aecersess or negalirenessz itis evident that both particles 
woudl tid a ommon equilibrium only at the same distance 
acd position between the center and. cirentterence. They 
would there meet, aid by virtue of their elective affinities, 
rv a union as male sind female particles, and would assume 
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à circular or orbitual motion, coincident with ihe rotating 
motion of tho general mass, which motion the united mo 
menta of their previously gravitative and emanative movementa 
would tend io sustain, 

Now, supposing that there were originally just seven kinds 
or classes of atomic particles (no matter into how many more 
kinds or classes these were susceptible of being subdivided), 
it is-easy to perceive that the foregoing principles would 
probably involve something like the following results: one clasa 
of atoms, rejecting the immediate companionship of all others, 
would cluster around a central point, and form a sun, Euch 
of the other six classes of atoms, in like manner, rejecting the 
immediate companionship of other atoms, while obeying the 
impulses of its internal and strongest affinities, would assume 
a general distance from the center determined by its specific 
point of equilibrium, and there, contracting upon itself, 
would form a mass of its own, in the general shape of a ring, 
surrounding the interior solar mass, Here we have a law of 
deposition aud aggregation, corresponding to the law by which 
particles, circulating in the human blood, are deposited and 
aggregated in the form of muscle, cellular tissues, eto. 

The universal system, as thus definitely organized, would, 
therefore, supposing that there are seven general varieties of 
matter, present the form of six concentric rings of nebulous 
matter, surrounding the seventh formation, which is the central 
sun, But if there were a greater or less number of kinds of 
matter, there would be a correspondingly greater or less num- 
ver of rings, but all constructed on the same principle. Of 
this annular structure we have a general analogue, though on 
a small scale, in the rings of the planet Saturn, and also on a 
larger scale, in the annular nebule, of which there are a few 
examples in the heavens, 
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It should be added, however, that the idea of this concentre 
annular form of structure can only hold when associated with 
the supposition, that the primitive point of general gravitation 
was at, or near, the center of the chaotic mass, If the gravi- 
tative point was far out of the center, then the evolved 
masses, instead of assuming the forms of circles, would assume 
the form of ellipses, having a preponderance of their materials 
on one side of the sun, where, indeed, the whole might be sub- 
sequently drawn by the superior gravitating force of their 
major quantity, and form a separate revolving mass. In 
either case, however, the fundamental principles involved 
would be the same, But of the general prevalence of the 
annular, or, at least, elliptical form of structure, in the sidereal 
realms, there is a sufficiency of ocular proof, as incidentally 
exhibited in a previous chapter, 

The Firrn. law, governing a corresponding fifth develop. 
ment, is the law of Seareeation, by which the materials of 
the previous annular formations, obeying Aigher and more 
specific elective affinities, separate into different masses, of 
higher and lower degrees of refinement. 

The nature and modus operandi of this law, may be under- 
atoud by the following considerations: The completion of the 
Jast or circular formation, brings the materials of the universe 
tow triune degree above their primeval or chaotic state. Of 
course, therefore, not only the essences, hut the activities and 
inter-artivities of the whole structure, nre more refined, 
diversified, and systematic. Each nebulous ring is now itself 
& comparatively independent theater of molecular force and 
motion, and all of them act upon each other by their gravi 
tative and cmanetive forces, while the central sun, as the 
great heart of the system, continues to send forth his vivify 
Ing arid generati ve fnfluenco to all 
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It is easy to conceive that the annular masses, being not 
only internally active, but penetrated in various directions by 
the refracted emanations from the central sun, would ba 
liable to be rarefied at particular points and condensed at 
others, and thus to be shrunken and cleft apart, at particular 
lines and angles, and that by inherent action of the particles 
of the rings themselves, contraction would take place from 
these lines of cleavage, and that the materials previously 
united, would thus be segregated into separate masses. These 
Masses would, on the same principle, be liable to be sub- 
divided into inferior masses of greater or less number, in 
proportion to their respective original magnitudes. This 
whole process of segregation or fragmentation, is faintly 
illustrated by the breaking up of the clouds after a storm, and 
their resolution into separate masses, 

According to principles before explained, each general 
mass, owing to its particles gravitating to a common center 
within itself, would assume s general rotatory motion which, 
for reasons which mathematicians will readily conceive, would 
necessarily conform in its direction to the revolution of the 
great ring of mundane materials to which it belonged, and 
each sub-mass would have a particular rotating motion of its 
own, which would conform to the motion of the general mass 
to which $t belonged, i. e., supposing that there were not in 
either case any particular or incidental causes of disturbance. 
Thus general masses and their included sub-masses, with their 
general and particular centers of gravitation and revolution, 
would, by further progression, form general stellar systems, 
and their included sub-systems, and finally, also, systems of 
planets and satellites, all of which latter would be evolved by 
the progressive unfoldings of the same p ‘inciples heretofore ex. 
plained as governing the formation -f the universal structure 
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In this way, therefore, as may be rationally supposed, 
originated all the nebulis, clusters, stellar systems, or firms 
ments, whioh the telescope has revealed, together with untold 
millions of others of like nature, which lie forever concealed 
from mortal vision! In other words, each one of these 
originated from a fragment of the periphery of a great wheel 
or circle of nebulous materials, surrounding the great Center 
of all centers, 

This hypothesis, relative to the origin of the stellar clusters, 
is not without strong confirmatory evidence in celestial ap- 
pearances, [ have suggested that the vivifying emanations 
from the central sun, acting upon the angular masses of 
nebulous matter, would produce planes of rarefaction and 
cleavage in various directions, from which planes each result. 
ant insulated mass, as also each of its subordinate and in- 
cluded masses, would contract upon its own center, It is 
evident, therefore, that each general mass, with its included 
sub-masses, would first be of an angular form—on the same 
principle on which any cooling and contracting substance 
tends to separate into angular masses, and as is sometimes 
exemplified in the cleayages of igneous rocks. But, by the 
force of internal gravity, and the rotatory motion which, 
according to principles before explained, would naturally 
result therefrom, these nebulous masses would all tend, as 
they progressed, to assume the elliptical or spherical form. 
Now, this is precisely what is observed in relation to the 
nebulous and stellar masses of space. Some are of exceed- 
ingly irregular form, having long and sharp projections from 
their sides, and are of irregularly alternating degrees of density 
in their centers, as though they had, by variously intersecting 
forces, been subdivided into numerous inferior compartments 
Commencing at these extreme irregularities, there are all 
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intermediate degrees of symmetry in shape, down to the per- 
fectly globular shape, to which the prevailing forms of these 
stellar masses manifest more or less approximation. Judging 
from appearances, therefore, one would say that these masses 
are evidently in all degrees of progression, between rudi- 
mental and ultimate forms, and that, in general, those of the 
most angular forms are the /east, while those of the globular 
form are the most, progressed.* This is sll manifestly in 
exact harmony with the hypothesis of nebular and angular 
segregation, aud subsequent firmamental, solar, and planetary 
conglobation, which we have proposed. 

Moreover, these nebular or stellar masses, although they 
appear in nll directions in the heavens, are said to appear, as 
already intimated, in greatest abundance in the direction of a 
particular plane, which cuts the plane of our Milky Way at 
right angles. In the direction, perpendicular to this plane, 
they grow comparatively thin (as do the séars in the direction 


* In Wustration of tho.progression from angularity and ellipticity to sphericity im 
these bodies, I may quote tbe following from the splendid work of Sir John Herschel, 
embodying the results of his observations at the Cape of Good Hope, With reference 
to the engraver! fiyurcs of two particular nebulae existing in the southern heavens, he 
says: "These figures exhibit elliptical nebule, normal In their character—that ls to 
sny, in which, as tbe condensation increnees toward the middle, tho ellipticity of the 
strata diminishes, or in which the interior and denser porbona are obviously more 
nearly spherical than the exterior wud corer. A great number of such nebul, of overy 
varicty of ellipticity and central condensation, are figured in my northern catalogue. 
Begarding the spherical os only à particular case uf the elliptic form, and a stellar 
nucleus as only the extreme slage of condensation, at least nine-tenths of the whole 
febulous contents of tbe heavens will be found to belong to this class; so thal, as 
regards a law and s atructure, the induction which refers them, aa a class, to the 
Operation of similar causes, and awumes the prevalence within them, of almtlar 
dynamical conditions, ia moet full and satisfactory. To abstain altogether from specu- 
lation sa to what may be the nature of those causes and conditions, and to refuse all 
aempts to reconcile the phenomena of so large und so definite a class of coemical 
existences, with mechanical laws, taken in thelr most general acceptation, would be to 
rr on the sido of excessive caution and philosophical timidity."—Hxsecuxus Results 


wf ihe Caps of Good Hope, p. 31. 
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perpendicular to the plane of the Milky Way), suggesting the 
idea of & very remote approximation to the horizontal 
boundary of the stratum. Though it is a thought hordering 
on the confines of the human conceptive powers, and thua 
penetrating somewhat into the realms of uncertainty and doubt, 
it may still be propounded as a query— Whether the plane of 
this grand stratum of sub-universes, may not indicate the 
direction of the plane of the great Ring of original nebulous 
materials, from which these nebule and stellar systems be 
came segregated and resolved into their present forms, and 
whether all firmamental creations, revealed by the telescope, 
may not thus be included within a comparatively small 
fraction of a segment of one of the great cosmical rings which 
surround the Center of all centers? Though a question so 
profound can probably never be finally decided by the human 
intellect, the indication of this grand plane of cosmical for- 
mations, tends, so far as it bears upon the subject, to confirm 
our hypothesis, that all visible nebule and stellar systems, 
are segregations from one general mass of nebulous matter, 
originally existing on one general plane; and the analogies of 
all known definite motions and formations in the stellar 
spaces, point to the idea of a circular or elliptical form as 
characterizing this grand plane of creations. 

While this theory gives definite form and order to the sub- 
ject of our contemplations, it opens the mind to the most 
sublime conceptions of magnitudes and distances. Herschel 
estimated that his great telescope would reveal the existence 
of a star 20 far removed into space that light, traveling al 
the rate of twelve millions of miles in a minute, would require 
three thousand five hur.dred and forty-one years to pass from 
that star to our earth, Such, therefore, may be supposed to 
be the approximate distance of the remotest of thore luminous 
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masses whith were resolvable into stars by his telescope, 
He, however, computed that his large telescope would follow 
one of those large clusters, as a gencral mass, if plunged so 
deep into space that its light would require three hundred 
and fifty thousand years to reach us; and, it is thought that 
the great telescope of Lord Ross would pursue the same 
object to ten times that distance, or a distance which light, 
with its inconceivable velocity of motion, would consume 
more than- three millions of years in traversing!* This, 
therefore, may be assumed as the proximate distance of the 
remotest nebule rendered visible by Lord Ross's instrument. 
If, as is probable, all stellar creations, included in a sphere 
bounded on all sides by this enormous distance, constitute 
only a small fraction of a segment of one such circle of 
creations as we have supposed to surround the great common 
Center of attraction, it would not be advisable for the reader 
to attempt to conceive of the dimensions even of one of those 
whole circles, much less of the whole universe; which latter, 
however, if created, must be inferior to the Creator, and thus 
finite. 

But, applying the same general laws to the creation of the 
solar, and the creation of the universal, system, it may be 
asked, * Why is it that either the unitary agglomeration repre- 
sented by single planets, or the multiplied segregated division 
which we have supposed to be represented by nebule and 
stellar clusters, did not take place uniformly in both systems 
as the formation from the materials of the nebulous rings ?” 
The answer, I apprehend, may be found in the different condi- 
tions of the rings in the two systems, as involved in ‘neir 
different magnitudes. In the great system of systems, the dis 
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tance of particles at any two extremes, must have been sq 
great as to prevent then. from having any appreciable attrao 
tion for each other, Some tendency to draw together and form 
a single permanent mass, indeed there must have been; but 
this tendency at the more distant points in the mass, must 
have been so small, and the activity of particular districts, es- 
pecially after incipient nucleation, must have been so great, 
and so rapidly increasing, as to give rise to subsequent and 
numerous mundane forms and systems—the very thing pro 
posed in our theory of segregation, and confirmed by appear- 
ances in the heavens. 

But in the solar system, the distance from one extreme of 
the annular formation to the other, was comparatively small; 
and besides this, we may suppose that the varieties of matter 
in so small a mass, were less extreme, and that their affinities 
were more intimate, than in the universal mass previously 
spoken of. There was, therefore, not only a possibility, but a 
high degree of probability, that the materials of each of the 
rings of nebulous matter formed around our sun, would assume 
the form of one mass, which would subsequently move in an 
orbit whose plane and distance would be coincident with the 
previous ring. 

But, admitting the nebular hypothesis, the multipled segre- 
gative process actually does seem to have taken place in one 
instance even in our solar system, and given rise to sevora» 
planetary bodies as the products of one ring. It is scarcely 
necessary tc say that we refer to those strange bodies called 
the asteroids, which revolve at almost equal distances from 
the eun, between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, aud of which 
there is now known to be fifteen or sixteen in number, That 
these bodies must have orig'uated from one primitive mass of 
planetary watte-, there can be but little doubt, as such an 
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hypothesis is nezessary to preserve the uniformity of the sys 
tem, and to supply the vacuity that would otherwise have 
existed betweer the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

If, therefore, instead of heing without progeny, and revolv 
ing in solitude (which can only be owing to their diminutive- 
ness), each asteroid were attended by a numerous family of 
children and grand-children (or satellites and sul satellites), 
and revolved around one of their number, while performing 
their general circuit around a superior center, they would ex- 
actly illustrate, on a small scale, our idea of the segregated 
stellar clusters of the universe—cach of which latter may be 
supposed to revolve, as one general body, like the asteroids, in 
an orbit generally coineiding as to plane, and distance from the 
great and common Center, with the plane and distance of the 
grent ring of nebulous materials in which it had its parentage. 

But it should be understood, that the fifth stage in the pro- 
cess of creation, considered mercly as a process of segregation, 
is complete with the formation simply of separate angular 
masses and sub-masses, from the general materials of the neb- 
ulous rings. 

The sizth process in the creative procedure, is a process of 
solarization, or one by which these previously segregated and 
indefinitely formed masses and their suh-divisions, become 
established suns. This process is accomplished by gravita- 
tions to, and emanations from, central points in the segregated 
masses, on principles essentially the same with those previ- 
ously explained as applying to the formation of the first great 
central Body ; but in this higher process, the operations may 
be supposed to be more refined and regular in proportion to 
the superior refinement of the elements and dynamio agents 
which are involved, These suns assume specific distances and 
orbita determined by the laws of equilibriuza, and com 
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1aence their harmonicus actions and reactions upon each other 
developing a sizth aw—the law of universal cosmical sympa 
thy and reciproeati x—ecorresponding to the nervous sympathy 
and reciprocal action existing between the different organs of 
the human body, the little universe. 

The seventh and last law and process in this series of uni. 
versal creations, is thut by which planetary masses—bodies 
destined to become ultimately habitable—were evolved from 
the previous solar masses, Of course it is to be supposed 
that these bodies were produced from the solar masses by evo- 
lutions of nebulous rings, and by agglomeration of the materials 
of these, according to principles before explained. This de 
velopment completes the fundamental structure of the material 
universe as such, and seryes as the Basis and material Germ 
of all subsequent and more refined unfoldings. 

The different stages through which the universal mass of 
materials have passed, from germinal to ultimate forms, may 
therefure be summarily represented in the following formula * 


Primary Trinity Seconpary TRINITY, 
1. Heat-pervaded chaos. 4 Concentrio nebulous rings. 
2. Luminous attractive nucleus. | 5. Segregated mnsses(from rings) 
8. Electro-interactive spheroid. | 6. Suns and clusters of suns. 
ULTIMATE 
7. Habitable worlds. 


It ie true that we can have no final and absolutely sensuowa 
demonstration that such is the structure of the universe, be- 
eause the telescope, with all its magic powers, has probably 
revealed, as it were, but an infinitesimal fragment of the great 
united Sj stem. Yet, considering that the telescope has expli- 
eitly revealed that the same laws of gravitation and revolution- 
ary motion which apply to eir own planetary worlds, apply 
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also to the most distant clusters of stars, thus binding all sye- 
tems and firmaments together in one family relation, and re 
ferring them to a common parentage—considering, therefore, 
that our own solar system is of itself a itle universe, exem- 
plifying all the principles involved in the great universe, of 
` which it is a child and antitype—and considering, as we may 
now well do, that the nebular hypothesis of creation is the 
correct one, and that laws are uniform throughout the whole 
realm of being—the preponderance of analogical evidence 
must, we think, be admitted to be in favor of the genera. 
truthfulness of the theory here propounded. For, in the first 
place (admitting the nebular hypothesis), our own sun, en 
throned in the midst of our system, affords an ocular proof 
that matter in a primitively diffused state, and obeying the im- 
pulses breathed into it from the Divine spiritual source, wid 
assume a central, gravitating, and rotating Nucleus; and this 
hints at the great Nucleus, which, on the same principles, seem 
ingly must have necessarily been formed in the midst of the 
originally chaotic materials of the whole universe. Moreover, 
the rings of Saturn show the forms naturally first assumed by 
the attracted and emanated materials of a central body, which 
forms will be of varying distances from the central body, ac- 
cording to their specific degrees of density or levity. Some 
such forms seemingly must have necessarily been elaborated, 
not only by our own central aun, but by all other suns of suf- 
ficient magnitude and activity, and especially by the great Sun 
of all suns, But such annular forms, of course, can be pre- 
served through subsequent condensation, only in case of the 
nicest equilibrium in their materials and motions, such as is 
characteristic of Saturn’s rings, If there is any considerable 
Inequality in either of these particalars the annular mass, in 
oratracting, will inevitably resolve itself into the form of one 
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or more bod'es, whose orbit of revolution will be such as waa 
described by the position of the previous ring. 

This consideration not only explains the origin of the planets 
satellites, and asteroids, of our own solar system, from the 
materials of previous nebulous rings, but suggests that anal- 
ogous singular and multiple conglobations must, seemingly of 
necessity, have, in like manner, been formed in the sidereal 
spaces, from the materials of nebulous rings surrounding their 
respective centers, these all being subordinate to a jinal and 
common Center, as all created things proceed from a final and 
common Cause, 

We may, therefore, say, that there are many avenues open 
toward the hypothesis we have propounded respecting the 
origin and structure of the universe, and many guide-boards 
(or facts and principles), pointing along these avenues, all in the 
same direction ; while, if the mind attempts to travel in a dif- 
ferent direction, and in quest of other conclusions, it not only 
finds no such guide-Loards to direct it, and no such avenues 
open for its passage, but it is constantly obstructed by barriers 
of philosophical difficulty, and each of the steps of its progress 
` is planted only on the miry and treacherous ground of assump 
tion, While, therefore, the mind is ever held open to the re- 
ception of new light, and a willingness is preserved to abandon, 
any present errors for the sake of subsequently unfolded 
truths, it would seem that we might, without subjecting our- 
selves to any just charge of philosophical rashness, settle ir 
the present conviction that the foregoing hypothesis, at least 
as to ite general and most essential princioles, can not vary 
much from the ^rsth. 


OHAPTER VIII. 


THE SEVEN DYNAMIO AGENTS OE POTENTIAL MEDIA 
OF NATURE. 


To facilitate a clear conception of the relations of the Deity 
to, and his mode of acting upon, the universe, as well for 
other important uses, we will now endeavor to attain ta: 
some further conceptions of the dynamic agents immediately 
sonnected with the seven general laws, and their correspond- 
mg seven-fold developments, considered in the foregoing 
shapter, 

It was before intimated, on grounds which appear even to 
transcend mere probability, that the agents immediately con- 
cerned in generating in the universal chaotic mass, the first 
three phenomena of Expansion, Contraction, and Circulation, 
were Heat, Light, and Electricity. By the agency of these 
three principles, we have supposed that the mass was suc 
cessively developed from a chaotic, to a nucleated, and 
spheroidal form. Another and corresponding trinity of agents 
was hinted at, which will now form the subject of special con- 
sideration and illustration, 

In unfolding the doctrine of the seven-fold series, it was 
shown that the fourth, fifth, and sixth members of such a 
series, composing a Secondary Trinity, bear a certain corre 
spondence, respective.y, to the first, second, and third mem. 
bers, which compose a Primary Trinity. Thus, as the Pri 
mary Trinity of conditions in the universal material masa, 
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consisted of the chaotic, the nucleated, and the spheroidal, se 
the Secondary Trinity (comprising nebulous rings, segregated 
and contracting fragments, and developed solar forms) may 
be characterized as secondary chaos, secondary nucleation, and 
secondary spheroidation, This being so, and the dynamic 
elements of the first Trinity being Heat, Light, and Elec- 
tricity (each probably in a gross degree of development), a 
earrying out of identical prineiples will lead to the supposition 
that the dynamic agents peculiar to the Secondary Trinity, 
are such as would correspond to Heat, Light, and Electricity, 
in a secondary degree of development, so to speak, without, 
however, supposing that they are absolutely identical with 
Heat, Light, and Electricity, as these terms would ordinarily 
be understood. This, however, is a mere deduction from 
principles and correspondences; let us now see if there are 
any substantial facts to support t. 

Such facts are involved in a series of interesting and most _ 
important discoveries, made by Baron Vow RzicHENBAOB, 8 
few years ago, and of which we will now speak briefly. The 
course of experiments which led this ingenious philosopher to 
the discoverics in question, was commenced by testing the 
properties of magnets, By the assistance of a number of 
delicately organized persons, mainly cataleptic patients, in 
whom the senses, especially sight and feeling, were in an un- 
common degree of exaltation, he ascertained that from either 
pole of an open magnet, there was constantly given forth a 
luminous, flame-like appearance, visible in a dark room, but 
only to such as possessed this uncommon acuteness of vision. 
The flames sent forth from the poles of a large horse-shoe 
magnet, capable of supporting ninety pounds, were described 
as about eight inches in mean length, mingled with irride«cent 
lora, and gently flickering and waving, shortening wd 
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elonga ing, and yielding when blown upon, and when the 
hand or auy other solid body was passed through them. 
The whole appearance was described as being exceedingly 
beautiful. 

This experiment was repeated with many different observ 
ers, from all of whom the same general description was ob 
tained—the accuracy of which was further tested by varying 
the experiments without the knowledge of the observers, and 
noting the corresponding and uniform variations of the ap. 
pearances described, 

But, in order to obtain still further assurance that those 
luminous appearances described by others were real, though 
invisible to himself, the experimenter, by the aid of another 
scicntific gentleman, instituted the following additional test: 
A very sensitive daguerreotype plate was prepared and placed 
opposite to a large open magnet, in a closed box, enveloped 
in thick bed-clothes, so that not a particle of ordinary light 
could enter it, After the lapse of sixty-four hours, the plate, 
when exposed to mercurial vapor, was found to be distinctly 
affected, as by light. Another plate had been, at the same 
time, similarly prepared, and inclosed in a dark box, without 
& magnet, and after a similar length of time this was found to 
be entirely unaffected. 

The light was also subjected to the test of the conyex lens, 
and was found to be converged and thrown upon the wall in 
the same way as any other light, but at a considerably greater 
focal distance, which fact of itself proves that the luminous sub- 
stance was different from ordinary light. 

By tests similar to those which were employed with the 
magnet, it was subsequently ascertained, with equal certainty, 
that similar lights were also emitted from crystals. The flames 
Weuing from the points of large crystals were described by 
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those who could see them, as being somewhat in the shape of 
s tulip, and singularly beautiful. One young lady used, wher 
ill, to lie awake nights enjoying the sight of the beautiful flame 
emitted from a large rock crystal which had been left in her 
room. But bodies confusedly crystalline exhibited but little of 
this phenomenon, and bodies entirely amorphous exhibited 
none, but nevertheless gave forth, in common with crystals, 
magnets, and other things, a still more subtle influence, which 
will hereafter be described. ' 

Our experimenter subsequently in*roduced other tests with 
the view of ascertaining to what extent this newly-discovered 
force prevailed in nature. He extended the end of a wire 
through the keyhole of the door of a perfectly darkened room, 
in which he placed a person whose senses were sufficiently 
acute to detect any luminous or other phenomena which might 
present itself as the result of any experiment. The other 
end of the wire he attached to a metallic plate, which, without 
letting the observer placed in the room know what he was 
doing, he would push out into the rays of the sun, or of the 
mioon, or of the planets, or fixed stars; or would place an 
animal, a plant, or his own hands, upon its surface; or would 
subject it to chemical action, or the action of heat, cold, or 
electricity. He found the results of all these experiments 
nearly uniform in one particular, viz., in respect to the emis- 
gion of a narrow tuft of light several inches in length, from 
the end of the wire, which would begin to be visible soon 
after the agent experimented upon was brought to bear upon 
the plate. Indeed, whatever possessed in itself the least mo- 
lecular force or action, was found to be capable of evolving r 
greater or less degree of this luminosity. 

Other processes gave an analysis of these lights, and showed 
remarkable relations in their constituents, to different pointa 
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in the terrestrial and celestial spneres. It was found, for example, 
that the flames from the poles of a large electro-magnet (which 
were much larger and brighter than those emitted from the 
permanent steel magnet) would, after the galvanic circuit was 
completed, slowly and gradually resolve themselves into dis- 
tinct stratifications of color, presenting, in fact, the seven-fold 
luminosity of the rainbow, with the red below and the violet 
above. These colors, again, were found to vary with the 
varying distances at which they were viewed—the whole of 
the appearances, when taken together, showing that each one 
of the differently colored radiations terminated, for the most 
part, at a certain distance from the common center of lumin- 
osity. "This distance, though Reichenbach did not remark it, 
was probably nearly the same all around; the differently 
colored rays thus forming a system of concentric spheres of 
light. ; 

Guarding against errors which might arise from variations 
in these colors as resulting from the varying distances at which 
they were viewed, our philosopher was now prepared for 
another interesting step. Having previously found that a mag- 
netio bar, with poles in the direction of the dip, always emitted 
different colors from those it gave in the meridian, he pro- 
ceeded to ascertain what effect other positions of the pole 
would have upon the character of the luminosity. For this 
purpose he caused a magnetic bar to revolve lengthwise, first 
in a vertical circle in the direction of the magnetic meridian, 

phen in & vertical circle in a direction east and west, and lastly, 
in a horizontal circle. He found that in each case different 
colors were evolved according as the magnet was pointed in 
different directions, and that a> it passed, in each case, through 
& complete circle, it evolved, in regular succession, all the colors 
of the rainbow! 
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By subsequent electro-magnetic experiments with an aru 
ficial globe called the terrelle, Reichenbach succeeded in pre 
cisely reproducing the appearances of the aurora borealis, and 
may be considered as having probably afforded a ‘complet 
solution of that interesting phenomenon, 

We find in these remarkable facts a complete verification of 
our previous hypothesis, so far as it relates to an essence 
which may be called secondary light. While this light is, in 
some particulars, similar to ordinary light, it differs from it 
totally in others, as the foregoing description renders obvious; 
and it therefore may be judged to belong to a somewhat differ- 
ent degree of natural developments. Considering this, there 
fore, as one of the members of our supposed Secondary Trinity 
of imponderables, we shall now see that our hypothesis, so far 
as it relates to the other two members, is not without the sup- 
port of similar facts, 

When a horseshoe magnet was closed by an armature, all 
appearances of a luminous flame would immediately cease, 
but would be instantly reproduced on the removal of the 
armature. This establishes the probability that the same force 
which in the open magnet generates the luminosity, is, by the 
spplication of the armature, simply rendered latent, so far as ita 
flame-generating power is concerned, but that it nevertheless 
still exists in the closed magnet, and acts as an internal prin- 
ciple, or as a principle corresponding to fire or heat. This 
view is further confirmed by the fuct that one of Iteichenbach's 
suhjects saw even closed magnets, and, indeed, metals of all 
kinds, luminous in the dark, as though they had been heated 
to incandesence—without, however, giving forth any flame-like 
scintillations. Such, then, are the evidences of a Secondary 
Heat, 

But still more conclusive indications were obtained of an 
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slectroid, or electricity-like agent, as connected with the identi- 
eal sources of these other phenomena. It was found that 
magnets, crystals, or whatever afforded the phenomena of this 
attenuated light, together with many things which did not, 
also emitted an influence or aura which was capable of acting 
decidedly upon the nerves of a certain proportion of persons 
This aura was described as warm or cold, according as it «as 
received from either pole of the magnet or crystal, or accord- 
ing to the positive or negative quality of any other source 
from which it was obtained. It was found capable of acting 
at 8 distance, and of being transmitted through conducting 
media, and of sometimes acting so powerfully upon the sensi. 
tive as to produce catalepsy and dangerous spasms. Thus, "t 
one time, during the illness of one of Reichenbach’s employées, 
he held a large magnet, capable of supporting ninety pounds, 
at the distance of six paces from her feet, as she lay on her 
bed, with her physician by her side. While the armature 
was attached to the magnet she felt no peculiar sensation, but 
the instant it was removed she fell into tetanic spasms and 
complete unconsciousness from its action. The armature 
being again attached, the girl slowly recovered her senses, 
and her physioian advised that the experiment should not be 
repeated. Another lady, subject to attacks of catalepsy, 
could instantly detect the approach of an open magnet, 
though the latter was brought, without her knowledge of the 
intention, near the head of her bed, on the opposite side of 
the wall ` 

Magnets, crystals, etc,, were also found to powerfully e 
tract the hands of cataleptie patients, even during the un. 
consciousness of their fits, 

It was also ascertained that amorphous bodies, in common 
with others, sant forth this ethereal influence, though, as before 
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shown, they gave forth no light, And here it was more fully 
ascertained, that the ethereal emanutions from different sub. 
stances, were specifically different as to their effects upon the 
human nerve, thus affording indications of the distinctive 
characters of the emanating sources, One peculiarity of 
amorphous (that is to say, uncrystallized and unorganized) 
bodies was, that their exhalations gave a nauseous, accompa- 
nied by either a cold or warm, and sometimes also a prickly, 
sensation, to persons whose nerves were in a sufficiently 
sensitive state to test them; and some bodies imparted these 
sensations in a greater degree than others. In the investi- 
gation of this point, Reichenbach took the trouble to try more 
than six hundred bodies with reference to their nauseating 
force, The young lady through whose aid the tests were 
made, could easily give to every substance its proper place in 
ihe scale of force, and this she could repeat, without failure, 
after intervals of several days. “It soon appeared,” says our 
philosopher, “that these bodies arranged themselves accord. 
lug to their electrochemical value, and, indeed, in suchwise 
that the highly electric stood at the top, and the indifferently 
80 at the bottom of the scale, without regard to their polar 
opposition.” 

When the same substances were tried on this same young 
lady while in a state of catalepsy, “the results were the same - 
in kind, but in degree much stronger. The substances at the 
top of the scale, laid in her hand, caused violent spasms, 
whereby they were thrown at a distance, &nd her hand then, 
as usual in catalepsy, retained the new position. . . It was 
soon observed that many substances began to act before they 
touched the hand, and it was enough to place them near it." 

These experiments were repeated, not only with other 
nervous patienta, but with several gentlemen in a atate-of per 
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fect health, with results differing from the above no more 
than what might easily be acccunted for by the different de-- 
grees of susceptibility in the experimenters. The different 
substances tried are enumerated by Reichenbach according to 
their specific effects but it will here be sufficient to say that 
sulphur was found to be the general representative of those 
which, without contact, gave the sensation of cold, and gold 
of those which gave warmth; and almost every one whose 
hand was made to pass over small plates, coated respactively 
with these substances, felt, in some degree, these correspond- 
ing sensations, and some felt them quite vividly. 

Without any knowledge of Reichenbach’s investigations, 
Dr, J. R. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, was engaged, about the 
same time, in a similar course of experiments with amorphous 
bodies, and developed results similar in character, but in some 
respects even still more decisive. Without here entering into 
the details of his experiments or inquiries, it will be sufficient 
to state that they resulted in establishing the fact, that 
medicines, holden in the hand of the patient, even when 
wrapped up in paper and concealed from view so as to guard 
against the effects of imagination, will, in a large proportion of 
cases, have all the effects that the same medicines will have, 
taken internally. Out of about one hundred and thirty 
medical students belonging to a class which attended the 
lectures of Dr. Buchanan, forty-three declared themselves 
fully affected by this experiment, to which they had been sub- 
jected during the delivery of one lecture,* 

Similar phenomena have been observed as the resulta of 
similar experiments in other instances, but we have no room 
for further details on this branch of our subject. In all such 
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cases the action of the medicines is doubtless due to an ab 
` sorption of their subtle and characteristic omanat.ons, through 
the pores of the skin, whence they are diffused through the 
nervous medium of the system, acting upon the vital forcea 
which control all the functions of the physical organism. 

By experiments which placed deception out of the question, 
it was found that these ethereal influences of different sub- 
stances, could be conducted through wires to a distance of 
from three to one hundred and thirty-two feet, so as to be dis- 
tinctly perceived by the more sensitive of Reichenbach’s ex- 
perimenters. 

But a fact still more important in its bearings was, that differ- 
ent bodies placed in contact with, or in close proximity to, each 
other, would mutually impart their influences to each other, so 
as to modify or totally change the effects which they would 
otherwise produce upon sensitive patients. In other words, 
and to use a figure of speech that will be perfectly understood, 
they would mutually magnetize, or mesmerize, each other— 
would enter into & sort of rapport or reciprocal sympathy, by 
an interdiffusion of their spheres or ethereal emanations, Thus 
it was found that sulphur, which of itself would impart a cold 
and prickling sensation to impressible persons, even at a dis- 
tance of several feet, and without a conducting wire, would, by 
vontact or close proximity to other substances, empower 
them, for & time, to give forth a similar influence, even though 
their own proper influences might be of an opposite, though 
leas powerful, character; and so of other substances, and their 
modifying influences upon óthers.* 

The general reliability of the foregoing and other alleged 
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results &3 obtained by Reichenbach, will not be disputed by 
those who know the character of the experimenter, or who, 
from s careful perusal of his report, have noted his exceedingly 
cautious mode of proceeding. Reichenbach is knowu through 
out Europe as a chemist second only to Liebig himself, and, 
speaking of this same course of investigation, Professor 
Gregory declares that “it was not possible for any experi- 
ments or discoveries to be presented to the scientific world by 
one more entitled to confidence in every point of view." Be 
sides this, his more important experiments have been repeated 
by others, and their results verified, in many instances, both 
in this country and in Europe. 

Availing himself of the plasticity of the German language, 
Reichenbach designates the new force (rather forces) which he 
discovered, by the German suffix “od,” and indicates the 
sources whence this force is obtained, by their names prefixed 
to that syllable, as * magnetod," * crystallod," “ thermod,” 
“ photod,” etc., as respectively indicating a connection of the 
force with magnets, crystals, heat, light, etc. In the English 
language, therefore, this new imponderable has been rather 
clumsily designated as the “ odic force," or “ odylie force.” 

But the various phenomena exhibited by this so-called force, 
show that it is not simple but complex, or rather that it in. 
volves a number of distinct forces. Its rudimental existence 
in the closed magnet, as also in various unmagnetic bodies, 
was not only intimated by the luminous and incandescent ap- 
pearance of the bodies of metals, before spoken of, but is also 
implied as az. antecedent of the luminous, flame-like appear- 
ance which it engenders at a further stage of development— 
just as the existence of common caloric is implied as an ante- 
cedent of common flame. The light itself is a second devel- 
3pment; and the ethereal aura which, without any luminous 
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phenomena, acts upon the human nerve, is a third, The three 
therefore, may be variously characterize as “odio heat,” 
* odio light,” and “ odic electricity,” or “odio ether ;” and here 
we haye our previously conjectured Secondary Trinity of 
dynamic agents, corresponding to the Primary Trinity, which 
consists of Heat, Light, and Electricity, as these terms are 
ordinarily understood. 
_ In the same way in which the Primary Trinity of dynamics 
agents is concerned in the Primary Trinity of each system of 
physical developments, the Secondary and corresponding Trin- 
ity (in connection with the Primary, which is still and always 
in force) is concerned in each secondary and corresponding 
Trinity of developments, with their peculiarities.* 

Thus the principle which we have called * Odio Heat,” may 
be considered as the internal love-principle by which particles 
associate in organic forms, and therefore is the fundamental 
dynamic principle connected with the fourth law—the law of 
Aggregation or Organization, whether relating to the universe 
as a whole, or to any of its definitely constituted parts, 

The “ odic light" appears to be expressive of the ethereally 
aspirative operations of the organio structure from which it 
proceeds, It was before mentioned that this light consisted 
of the seven different colora of the iris, which seemed to sur- 
round the center of luminosity as so many concentric spheres 
of light; and that when Reichenbach caused a magnetic bar 
to revolve lengthwise on horizontal and vertical planes, the 
light exhibited successively all the different colors of the rain- 
bow, as the magnet was pointed in the different directions in 
respect to the earth and heavens, which lay in the plane of the 


* It te mot elafmed thai these dynamic principles apply édenMocDy lo each sad 
every seven-fid system of developments, as to some aystems they apply only by thet 
mature) ropresmutatives, unaloguos, or correspondents 
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drole, cannot bat regard these results as exceedingly inter. 
esting and important, as showing the relative degrees and 
states of polarity of particular points and directions of the 
earth’s surface, and of the surrounding and celest.al spaces— 
thus, ss suggesting the different qualities or states of the ma- 
terials of which the earth «nd all correlative crestions are 
composed—thus, as suggesting the correlative affini&es and 
forces by which these materials became associated in their 
present structural form—and finally, as suggesting something 
of the perpetually repeated round of changing influences and 
ethereal forces through which (in analogy to the revolving 
magnet) the earth and all celestial bodies pass in performing 
their rotary and orbitual revolutions. If there is any validity 
in these suggestions, then these degrees of polarity, states and 
affinities of matter, changing ethereal forces, ete., all exemplify 
the sevenfold series as corresponding to the seven colors of the 
iris, which, in the experiment referred to, were successively 
given forth by the revolving magnet. And, applying these 
~emarks (as analogy would justify us in doing) to al mundane 
organizations—to the solar system, the sidereal systems, and 
to the whole universe as one Body—as well as to the earth, 
we have in the “ odic light,” a universal dynamic correlative 
of the fifth law—the law of segregation, or the law by which 
unity is divided into parts of different and connected grada- 
tions. 

Concerning the third member of this trinity of agents—the 
“ odic,” electroid, or tthereal emanation which was found tc 
produce such marked and singular effects on the sensitive hu 
man nerve, the following remarks may be submitted ; 

1. All things subjected to careful experiment, whether in 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral Kingdoms, or in the 
selestial spaces, were found to send forth this subtile eman 
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ation, which ir each case may be called the sphoe, t: 
ethereal atmospnere, of the substance or form from whia it 
proceeds. It may therefore be presumed, on analogical 
grounds, that things also not available for experiment, and 
that, indeed, absolutely all things, from atoms to worlds and 
systems, and even the whole universe, considered as a Unit, 
are in like manner characterized by & surrounding and per 
vading ethereal sphere.* 

2. The emanating spheres of smaller bodies associated with 
larger ones, must necessarily be included im the emanating 
spheres of the larger bodies on which they rest or depend. 
The sphere of a single particle of mineral matter, for example, 
, is comprehended and encircled in the general sphere of the 
whole crystal of which it forms a part; and the same remark 
applies to particles and organisms in other kingdoms in 
nature. The spheres of all minerals, vegetables, animals, 
eto., separately and collectively, are inyolved and compre- 
hended in the general sphere of the earth; the sphere of the 
earth, together with the spheres of all other planets, with 
the satellites and comets, is involved and comprehended in 
the general sphere of the whole solar system; that sphere is 
comprehended in the general sphere of the great stellar vortex 
in which, accompanied by myriads of like systems, it moves; 
and that sphere is comprehended in the general sphere of tha 
whole Universe ; and that sphere is, in like manner, enveloped 
in, and pervaded by, the great sphere of the infinite Divine 
Being, which is the Essence of all essences, the Force of all 
forces, and the Vitalizer of all vitalities! Here, then, is a 


* This doctrine of ^ spheres" was tanght by Swedenborg, and by others ince bis 
day. It may almost be sald that It has s sufflclen! foundation in the developed intu- 
Moss of the human mind, and it wool! stand even independent of Relcbenbeeh's 
fret oceciosive aclentiflo verifications 
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progressive gradation from tha smallest to the greatest, froni 
the infinitesimal to the Infinite, from the atom of matter to 
the incomprehensible fullness of a Divine Spiritual Being. 

3. The spheres of all bodies in the universe, from smallest 
to greatest, while they are generically similar, are specifically 
different, and the sphere of each body corresponds to that 
body’s internal character. This is a conclusion which, as re- 
garded merely by the reasoning powers, is necessitated, by the 
obvious differences in the intrinsic nature of things, and it is 
confirmed by the differences in the effects produced by the 
ethereal emanations of medicines and other substances, and 
even by the heavenly bodies, and by different districts of the 
celestial hemisphere which were subjected to tests, 

4. As it was proved that the spheres of sulphur, gold, 
medicines, etc., acted and reacted upon, and mutually snodi- 
fisd, each other, and this, too, when the solid bodies were a 
distance apart; so, carrying out this principle, it may be pre- 
sumed that the spheres of all bodies, terrestrial and celestial, 
from smallest to greatest, from atoms to worlds, stellar sys- 
tems, and the whole universe, in like manner, act and react 
upon, and modify each other, according to their relative degrees 
of magnitude and power. And this mutual interdiffusion of 
spheres, and their harmonious and reciprocal action and re- 
action upon each other, while each particular form and system 
preserves its own identity, constitute an important part of the 
physiological and functional operations of the great Anatomical 
Structure of Creation, and which, as before intimated, corre- 
sponds, in principle, to a single human body, The great 
ethereal Sphere of all spheres may be considered as the 
sympathetic nerve-essence of this Anatomical Structure, viewed 
as a whole, while the sphere of each sun, world, and atom, 
may be considered as its own particular nerve-essence; snd it 
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is through these nerve-essences that each part of the whole 
Body sympsthises with all other parts, and that the equili. 
brium and harmonious functional operations of the whole sye 
tem are preserved. 

This subtile and variously qualified electroid or magnetoid 
element, therefore, being the sizth in the seven-fold series of 
dynamic agents, is intimately allied to the sixth general law, 
which we have seen is a law of harmonial and sympathetia 
reciprocation, 

It is true that the discoverer of these previously unknown 
subtile agencies did not exhibit, and perhaps did not, to 
any extent, perceive, their cosmological bearings, especially 
as these are attempted to be set forth in the foregoing re 
marks. His main object appears to have been to develop 
facts, leaving the more comprehensive conclusions to which 
these might naturally conduce, to be unfolded by subsequent 
investigations, and by others as well as by himself; and as 
his facts, by their publication, and their verification by the 
parallel experiments of others, have become the property of 
the world, any one may elaborate and synthesize them who 
has the inclination and mental qualifications to do so. 

In respect to this “ odic,” or magnetoid element, which per 
vades, and emanates from, greatest and smallest things, the 
following additional and important remarks may be sub- 
mitted: As this influence, proceeding from various bodies, 
near and remote, was found to have such remarkable effecta 
upon the sensitive human nerve, it may be considered as 
being closely allied, in its general nature, to the nervous in- 
fluence pervading the human body, and emanating from if as 
an 'odie" sphere. Indeed, Reichenbach actually proved its 
identity, in the general sense, with the medium through which 
one human being produces those effects upon another com 
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monly known as “ magnetic” or *mesmeric;" and the world 
Is indebted to that philosopher for physical demonstrations in 
this department, which place the fundamental doctrines of 
Animal Magnetism beyond all possible doubt. 

Now, operations called “magnetic,” as performed by one 
human being upon another, are known to depend greatly, for 
their character and efficiency, upon the exercise of the will, 
If, therefore, the medium through which such magnetig oper- 
ations are performed, is generically the same with the “ odio” 
spheres given forth by all bodies in nature, do we not find in 
this *odic" element the general connecting link between mind 
and matter? If, upon the basis of this certainly plausible 
idea, we should suggest that this everywhere present “odio” 
element, as associated with the different bodies in nature, and 
with nature as a Whole, may hereafter prove to be a medium 
through which mind can, in certain conditions, and to & certain 
extent, act upon and move outer tangible matter, without the 
contact of the physical organs, the suggestion would doubtless 
be met with general incredulity, especially by those who are 
not fe miliar with certain strange phenomena of our day. It 
could not be esteemed more incredible, however, than would 
have been an assertion made fifty years ago, that by a 
peculiar mechanical contrivance, a certain subtile agent in 
nature might be efficiently employed in the accurate and 
instantaneous transmission of thought to the distance of a 
thousand miles! But not to press these thoughts for the 
present, if our foregoing generalizations are correct, then we 
hazard little in saying, that as the all-pervading “odic” 
sphere of the universe, as a whole, in its ultimate degree, con 
nects with the sphere of the Deity, so the Deity, through this 
medium, acts upon the universe, in the same way as any two 
suetaposed substances or forms in nature act upon each other 
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through their “odic” spheres, and ss was illustrated by em 
periments before related. And as the Deity, moreover, is a 
personal and intelligent Being, he may through this medium 
act, not only spontaneously, but volitionally and directly, upon 
the universe, or upon either of its corresponding sub-creations, 
and contro] it to any extent which may comport with the 
integrity of his general plan. 

But we come now to another point: As each previous stage 
of creation, with its peculiar law of developments, from the 
first to the sixth, was thus accompanied with, or related to, a 
corresponding dynamic agent, the same fact may be supposed 
to hold with reference to the seventh stage, which, in the cos- 
mical creation, as before shown, consisted in the development 
of habitable worlds, And as this is the final development of 
the seven fold cosmical series—and brings the physical struc. | 
ture of the universe as such, to a completeness—so we may 
suppose that the dynamic principle related to this develop- 
ment, is also the ultimate and completion of i/s series, And 
being the last of a series in which there is observed a progres. 
sive refinement from the first, at least to the sixth, it may be 
suppesed to unite in itself the principles of all the others in a 
still superior degree of refinement. 

Bvt we have seen that the series of universal cosmical de- 
velopments included in what we have called the great King- 
dom of Materiality, must have been based upon, and have 
sprung from, an antecedent, unoriginated, and infinite Kingdom 
of Spirituality, which we call Gop, If this same Principle, 
like the vital elements of the germ of a tree, lies at the basis, 
and is reproduced at the completion, of the unfolding, then 
thir seventh dynamic principle, concerning which we are now 
inquiring, can be nothing less than a degree of the seven-fold 
elesents of the originally generative Divine Spirit, now em 
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bodiea in cosmical investiture. Viewed in this hght, this 
seventh dynamic principle may be called Soul or Vitality—the 
Soul or vital Principle of the cosmical universe, or the Princi- 
ple by which it, as a universe, lives and performs all its normal 
movements | 

Let me not, however, be understood as intimating that the 
all of God was thus embodied in the universal cosmical struc- 
ture, Neither the universe of material worlds, nor of heavens, 
nor the heaven of heavens, can contain Him who is absolutely 
Inrimirz, and it must have been, coniparatively speaking, an 
exceedingly small ray from his interior and ineffable effulgence 
that sufficed to give birth to, and move and regulate, the ma- 
teríal structure which we have been contemplating, however 
sublime and inconceivable to human intellect this may be, 
Nor was the Divine embodiment of which we speak, neces- 
sarily an embodiment which, in its immediate exterior mani- 
festation, would take the form of what is generally understood 
by intelligence ; though intelligence, as an attribute of a much 
higher and more interior degree of the Divine Spiritual Con- 
stitution, was the projecting, planning, and (acting through the 
ultimately refined ** odic" spheres, or quasi nerve-essences of 
bis creations, before spoken of) is the constantly supervising 
and all regulating Principle. The Divine qualities as intelli- 
gence were subsequently and, at & much higher degree of 
creative progression, finitely expressed in the human micro- 
cosm, which is expressly declared to be an “image of God.” 

It is, however, here submitted as a truth which, it is be- 
lieved, will become more evident in proportion as its founda- 
tion and bearings are better understood—that the identicas 
principles af what we know as intelligence, arc embodied 
(though not as intelligence) in each kingdom or system of 
ereation below man, and finally ix the universal kingdom of 

10 
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vosmi-al firms; these various descending embodiments bear 
ug to each other the relations of descending octaves. Thus 
what is called intelligence in man, is called instinct in anitna'« 
But plants also, have a kind of instinet ; and so in lower degrees, 
have minerals, worlds—the whole universal Systetn of worlds 
—each embodying and representing à lower degree of what 
may receive the general designation of Love, Wisdom, and 
Volition; or Expansion, Attraction, and Circulation; the lo west 
triune degree of which is embraced in the functions of Heat, 
Light, and Electricity. 

The seventh dynamic principle of the universe, therefore, 
which pervades and governs all other principles, is only an 
embodiment of that degree or octave of the principles of the 
Divine soul which is in immediate relation with, and serves 
to control the functional operations of, the universal cosmical 
Body; while the higher degrees of the seven-fold Divine har. 
monies, flowing downward from the infinite sources of Divin. 
ity, are left to be embodied and represented in subsequent and 
more refined creations, or remain at infinite removes above 
the sphere of all terrestrial and celestial forms, 

Of the doctrine intended to be conveyed in these remarks, 
a more distinct and enlarged understanding will be obtained 
as we proceed. 

But, presuming that the reader already sufficiently compre- 
hends the fundamental principles herein set forth, he is desired 
to bear constantly in mind, that the dynamic principles of the 
cosmical creation, were not developed by the creation itself, 
but developed it; and the same may be said of the vitalizing 
and moving elements of all degrees of material unfolding. 
The dynamic principles (constituting, indeed, what may, in the 
aggregate, be called the general Soul) are thus the immediate 
Tause of the outer development (or Body), which is the Effect 
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And here it may be remarked, that if there is any relation be. 
tween Cause and Effect, it must not only be a relation of 
generals, but of particulars; and thus the Cause must bea 
precise archetype of which the Effect is an antitype or em- 
bodied representative; and hence the two must, throughout, 
precisely correspond to each other. Every degree of creation, 
therefore, may be considered as a precise outer expression of 
the corresponding degree of Divine Love, Wisdom, and 
Energy which vitalizes and governs it, and in which it was 
- previously contained as an archetype. 

Moreover, these interior Divine dynamic principles, together 
with their prescribed modes of action, constitute the operative 
laws of nature. According to this view, while there is a law 
for every class of natural and even spiritual phenomena, and 
all things may be explained without a resort to contra-natural 
or coníra-legal agencies, laws, on the other hand, are not those 
lifeless, unintellectual fatalities which they are represented to 
be in prevalent philosophies of the day, but they are the ex- 
press modes of perpetual Divine volition. In looking, there- 
fore, upon this universe, with all it contains, as law-governed, 
we may, at the same time, look upon it as God-governed. But 
m this point, more in its proper place. 

If this view is correct, then there is, in reality, no necessary 
antagonism between materiality and spirituality, nature and 
heaven, reason and revelation, science and theology, but each 
may be regarded, when correctly understood, as the exponent 
of the otker. Quite distinct, however, is this view from that 
gross rpeculation which makes of God nothing more than the 
ultimately sablimated and self-moving essences of the natural 
universe—a kind of universal hyper-galvanic battery which, 
by its į erpetual and self generating action, produces solar and 
planetary revolution, terrestrial changes, and those movements 
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in the refined essences of the liuman brain which constitute 
Thoughts, ln our philosophy, God is God, and nature is ng 
ture—the two being eternally distinct, though intimately con 
tected and co-related with each other. 


OHAPTER IX, 


DEFEOTs OF PEEVAILING OOBMOLOGIOAL THEORIES 


Ir the foregoing theory of the origin, structure, dynamie 
agents, and laws, of tne universe, has any foundation in truth, 
it can scarcely fail to throw important light upon some still 
ulterior questions relating to the prescribed distances, motions, 
reciprocal attractions, etc., of planetary and sidereal creations. 
Ít may even show that some time-honored theories upon these 
subjects, however sanctioned by the authority of great names, 
are, in certain particulars, radically defective; and this it will 
do, if at all, by transcending them in the ease, naturalness, 
and completeness with which it accounts for certain existing 
phenomena. 

It was supposed by Sir Isaac Newton, that all rotatory and 
orbitual motion of the heavenly bodies, originated from a pri- 
mary and external impulse received from the hand of the Crea- 
tor, as they were launched into space, To this was added the 
philosophical axiom, that any body put in motion in a vacuum, 
will continue forever to move in a straight line, unless de- 
flected from its course by some other force. This deflecting 
force, as applied to the motions of the planets, Newton found 
in the law of gravitation, which was by him proved to apply 
to all planetary bodies, By the precisely counterbalancing 
action of these two forces, called the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, the motions of the planets were supposed to be regu 
lated in circular or elliptical orbits round the sun, the specifia 
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distancea of these being greater or less according to the near 
ness or remoteness of the point where these two forces were 
exactly balanced against each other, 

But Newton soon found this theory, seemingly perfeot in 
other respects, encumbered with difficulties in respect to the 
stability of the system. He found that the different planets 
were not only attracted by the sun, but mutually attracted by 
sach other. These different attractions, varying in intensity in 
the inverse ratio of the squares of distances, according to a 
law discovered by Kepler, were accompanied by perturbations, 
producing irregularities in orbitual motions which were sub- 
ject to secular increase, The system, thus, left toits own in- 
ternal provisions, seemed to prophesy its own progressive 
derangement, and ite ultimate entire disorganization; and 
Newton felt impelled to call upon God to avert such a catas- 
trophe, by supplying a force from without, which he supposed 
did not exist within, the system. 

The calculations of subsequent mathematicians, however, 
served, in a good degree, to dispel these gloomy forebodings, 
and led to the conelusion that the irregularities and apparent 
incipient derangements in the motions of the system, would 
finally reach their maximum, after which there would be a 
gradual return to the condition of primeval equilibrium; that 
thence there would be a progressive tendency to irregularity 
in the opposite direction, to be succeeded by another reaction; 
and that the perpetual vibrations of these irregularities, like 
the oscillations of a mighty pendulum, would serve to mark 
the hours and moments of eternity ! 

This conveption of the laws, internal arrangements, and 
movements, of the system, together with the apparent mathe 
matical evidences which have been arrayed in its support, 
tan rot otherwise than be regarded as cne of the greatest 
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triumphs of human genius, Yet, even while overwhelmed 
with a sense of its sublimity, one can not well suppress a sense 
of sadness as he contemplates its cold, mechanical lifelessness 
—lI had almost said Godlessness! Contemplated in this light, 
the universe appears somewhat analogous to an ingeniously 
constructed machine, which is we"nd up, and left to go of 
itself, while ita maker withholds a. further exercise of power 
from it, and forever withdraws all immediate personal care 
over it, as being unnecessary. With this philosophy impressed 
upon our minds, we look up into the heavens, and, though we 
behold incessant motion and activity in every direction, we 
see no necessary evidence of immanent life or spirit—nothing 
with which our souls can sympathize as the present pervading 
Animus and constantly impelling Cause of the phenomena we 
behold; and it is only by an almost painful stretch of the 
powers of inductive reasoning, that we can attain to any sub- 
ntantial conviction of a spiritual or voluntative Cause, as having 
been connected with the system even at its origin / 

It may be added, that thousands of persons, on arriving at 
s full comprehension and conviction of the truth of the Newto- 
nian theory of a merely mechanical universe, and of vacuity 
in the interplanetary and interstellar spaces, have anxiously 
inquired, “ Where and what, then, is that spiritual world to 
which our interior natures aspire, and for which Revelation 
encourages us to hopeT" and nature, viewed in this aspect, 
has not only refused to respond in language which appeals to 
the conceptive and reasoning powers, but has interposed a 
cloud of darkness and doubt between the inquirer and the sub- 
ject which he seeks to comprehend! In its efforts to satisfy 
the irrepressible yearnings of the spirit within, Fancy has 
erected a formless, unextended, unsubstantial—even unaerial 
—figment, that bears no relation to space or the material uni 
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verse, or to any of the rational faculties of the soul; and im 
this mankind have been told to have faith, as the place or state 
, of future human destination! But & rational faith in such an 
utter inconceivability is out of the question, and an erfra- 
rational and mere dogmatic faith, in such an idea, can not 
generally, if ever, be kept free from superstition, and heroe, 
from a greater or less degree of mental degradation and 
slavery. Hence, in case of full adoption of the Newtenian 
system of cosmogony, a determination to follow only the con- 
victions of reason will necessarily tend to skepticism with 
reference to spiritual, and to some extent even with referenca 
to Divine things; and there is no latent force in the theory 
which, by any developmen', can ever correct this mental ab- 
erration. In the spirit and tendency of this merely me 
chanical mode of philosophizing upon the universe, may, I 
apprehend, be found the main cause of the growing materialism 
and skepticism of these modern days, especially among minds 
called scientific. 

Subjected to the test of rationality, however, the Newtonian 
system, in at least one of its features, seems to be almust as 
bad off as the only spiritual and theological theories that oan 
be rationally associated with it. It predicates mutual gravita- 
tion of any two distant bodies, while it fails to recognize, if it 
does not, by implication, entirely preclude the idea of, any 
intervening gravitating agent. But that any two bodies can 
in any way act upon each other, either without immediate 
contact, or the intervention of-some substantial medium by 
which they can touch each other, is utterly inconceivable, and 
can no iore b » supposed than any effect can be supposed to be 
disconnected with an adequate cause, We do not, however, 
charge the theory with absolutely and necessarily precluding 
such a medium ; but by manifesting, at its very starting point, 
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such a strong in:lination to the idea of absolute vacuity ja the 
interplanetary spaces, it not only fails to provide such a me 
dium, but, in effect, discountenances the idea that such exists, 
In the theory which we have maintained in the preceding 
pages, however, the medium in question is sbundantly pro- 
vided. 

Moreover, the system as conceived by Newton can not, after 
all, be contemplated without some degree of apprehension in 
regard to its safety. For, notwithstanding the figurings of sub- 
sequent mathematicians respecting the reaction which tends to 
restore lost equilibrium, if we do away with the immediate 
immanence of Divine Vitality—in other words, with the im 
mediate presence and agency of that degree of the Divine Es- 
sence and Power of which the universe forms a suitable 
habitation, and which is necessary to the life and functional 
operations of the latter as of one Body—then there are many 
chances against the existence of an absolute equilibrium in the 
different parts and forces of the great Whole: and if there is 
ever 8 disturbance of the equilibrium to an extent which can 
not be entirely restored by a counter oscillation, even though 
this be only the fraction of the weight of a planet, or even the 
amount of a single pound, the disturbance will progressively 
aggravate, and a universal catastrophe will be the final and 
inevitable result ! 

1f, therefore, the stability of the universe depends merely 
upon the nice counterpoise of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forcee, as independent of this constant Divine Force, and of 
any elastic, active, and reactive medium to keep the-various 
selestial bodies within prescribed boundaries, then human rea- 
son can not withhold the suspicion of danger as it contem: 
plates the stupendous Machine, or suppress the apprehension 
that it may one day fly to pieces, and involve us all in the 
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common wreck! This apprehension greatly increases, wher 
st is considered that Newton’s hypothesis of absolute vacuity 
in the spaces through which the celestial bodies move—an 
hypothesis upon which, according to him, the equilibrium 
between the centrifugal and centripetal forces necessarily 
depends—has proved unfounded, and that the phenomena of 
retardation of comets in their orbits, has proved that the in- 
terplanetary spaces are pervaded by an attenuated fluid o: 
ether, capable of exerting some resistance to their progress. 

It ia here submitted, with all due deference to the superior 
intelligence of many who have never entertained a doubt of 
the entire truthfulness of Newton’s theory, that that theory, 
at least without essential modifications, would probably never 
have been propounded by Newton, or adopted by others, had 
the theory of the nebular origin of the universe, with its socom- 
panying evidences, and natural corollaries, been previously 
subjected to familiar contemplation. 

We now proceed to briefly unfold a theory respecting the 
foregoing subjects, which, whatever may be its imperfections, 
seems to the writer, at least, much less encumbered with diffi- 
culties than the merely mechanical theory of Newton, while 
it is certainly more compatible with the ides of an immediate 
end universal Divine superintendence. 


CHAPTER X. 


@ROUNDS OF BTABILITY AND GENERAL EOONOMT O3 
THE COBMIOAL STRUCTURE 


As a preliminary step toward a due comprehension and 
appreciation of the theory now to be offered respecting the in- 
ternal forces, movements, grounds of stability, and general 
economy of the universe, the reader is requested to bear dis- 
tinctly in mind that principles operate indifferently upon a 
large and s small scale—that the magnitudes and distances of 
the objects to which they apply, are absolutely of no conse- 
quence as affecting the essential nature of their operations, 

Now, in the light of this truism, let us suppose some simple 
vegetable form—say an apple—to be placed under a micro- 
scope so exceedingly powerful as to magnify it to the apparent 
size of that immense spheroid of stellar orbs with their planets, 
which is known to us as the Milky Way, and in the midst of 
which our world is situated. We will suppose that the pores 
of the apple would, in that case, appear of a magnitude equally 
grest with the interplanetary and interstellar spaces, and that 
the molecules would be magnified to the apparent size of 
worlds, Moreover, the internal motions of the molecules, ob- 
serving the natural order of vegetative circulation and pro- 
gression, would beara certain resemblance to the rotatory and 
brbitual motions of suns and planets, and all, obeying the law 
by which the distinct stratifications and compartments of the 

pple sre formed, would give an appearance somewhat similar 
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to distinct systems, and systems of systems of suns and 
planets, as these are successively brought into the field of a 
telescope. Suppose, that after this optical arrangement is 
completed, some learned Newtonian astronomer, who is en- 
tirely ignorant of its nature, is invited, on some clear even- 
ing, to look through the instrument, which is represented to 
him as a newly invented /elescope, instead of a microscope. 
The astronomer gazes with wonder and astonishment, and 
thinks he has obtained a new and favorable view of some 
stellar and planetary creation which has not before appeared 
to him exactly in the same aspect. 

“ Well, Mr. Astronomer,” demands an inquirer, “ what is 
your opinion respecting the origin of the motions, the laws of 
operation, and the source of stability, of the system which you 
are now surveying ?" 

“Why, undoubtedly,” replies the astronomer, “the same 
principles are applicable here that apply to all planetary and 
stellar ereations;" and if he added no more, he would thus 
far be correct, But he continues, “ Undoubtedly each one of 
those bodies received a certain mechanical impulse as it was 
launched into space from the hand of the Creator, Each one 
moves in a vacuum, and would have continued its primitive 
motion in & direct line forever, had it not been deflected from 
its course by an equal and perpetually operative force of grav 
itation, whence its present motion is in a circular or elliptica 
orbit. If either one of those revolving bodies," continues 
the sage astronomer, “ were arrested in its orbit, and the cen- 
trifugal force were thus destroyed, gravitation would immedi- 
ately draw it to the central sun, and this would probably sa 
derange the equilibrium of the system as to ultimately pro 
duce a universal catastrophe !" 

If the astronomer is now shown a direct view of the real 
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subject of these speculations—is shown that it is merely an 
apple—he will consider this as of itself a sufficient refutation 
of his speculations, so far as ¢hat object was concerned; be 
cause he considers the internal molecular motions of the apple 
as being governed hy a principle of life, and this he regards 
as of itself amply sufficient to keep up the equilibrium of its 
particular parts. 

But each cluster, or firmament, of suns, with its planets, is, 
in principle, but an apple on a large scale. Some of the more 
distant, and less easily resolvable, nebula, indeed, appear to a 
telescope of small power, almost in the identical form and 
size of an apple; and, viewed apart from all other considera- 
tions than those suggested by their own proper aspects, as the 
white, milky spots, which they present to telescopes incapable 
of resolving them, one might have easily conceived that they 
were agitated by internal motions; but the conception that 
these internal motions were referable to external and mechan- 
ical impulses, and that the moving bodies (which the distanoe 
of view reduces to molecules) were sustained in equilibrio by 
counter impulses, according to the Newtonian theory of plan- 
etary motion, would have been as unnatural and far-fetched, 
as would be precisely the same theory applied to the internal 
molecular motions of an apple. 

Indeed, it is conceivable that one might be miraculously 
elevated above the whole plane of sidereal creations to a 
distance so great that, as he looked down upon the whole uni- 
verse of firmaments, the whole might present one unresolved 
mass apparently, from that distance, no larger than the size 
of an apple. Now, when we remember that in the workings 
of principles there is absolutely no distinction made between 
reat and small bodies, how naturally may it be supposed that 
the whole universe, with all ite included sub-universes is pee 
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waded, like the apple, by an internal principle of Life, erd 
that ¿his is the cause of all its internal motions, and the sus 
tainer of equilibrium ainong all its constituent orbs, which, ta 
it, are in reality no more than what the molecules are to tha 
apple! 

But let us endeavor to obtain a more distinct view of some 
of the constituent, elements embraced in this general theory : 
Our theory, before propounded, of constantly emanative, es 
well as constantly gravitafive, forces as connected with planets, 
suns, systems, and firmaments, seems, if correct, to necessi. 
tate the conclusion that universal space is constantly jilled 
with substance. This substance is in the solid, fluid, aeriform, 
and ethereal states. In its densest state, it may be supposed 
to be indefinitely more dens» than the heaviest substances 
known upon earth, and in its rarest state, it may be supposed 
to be indefinitely more rare than electricity, and between these 
two extremes, there are probably all intermediates, The uni- 
verse may thus be regarded as only one vast ethereal Body, 
having in its general mass innumerable points of condensation, 
which are suns, planets, etc. 

Now, the force which originally induced nebulous circles, 
firmaments, suns, planets, satellites, etc., to assume their re- 
spective orbits at specific distances from their primaries, and 
which perpetually operates (with some modifications, accord- 
ing to different stages of progression) to keep these bodies ir, 
those general orbits after they are assumed, may, in a degree, 
be conceived by the following illustration: The ponderable 
atmosphere of the earth at a level with the sea, is relatively 
dense, while at the tops of the highest mountains it is rela 
tively rare; and at an altitude of forty-five or fifty miles, ae 
cording to received estimates, its existence ceases to be appre- 
eiable. Hydrogen gas is much lighter than the ponderable 
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terrestrial atmosphere at a level with the sea; and when con. 
fined in &- balloon, it ascends, with its envelope, to an altitude 
letermined by the degree of buoyancy of gas and balloon 
united, and there it floats until dissipated. Now, each solar 
and planetary body in space, is surrounded by s calorific, 
luminous, electric, and ethereal atmosphere, which, in like man. 
uer, varies in density and power with the distance from the 
center of condensation; and, by virtue of the respective 
super-aerial atmospheres of any two bodies sustaining to each 
other the relations of primary and secondary, the secondary 
body assumes an orbitual distance from the primary, which, 
as in the case of the balloon, is governed by the law of equi- 
librium—which distance, however, is somewhat modified by 
centrifugal force, 

This illustration of the balleon, however, is very imperfect, 
and only serves to enable the reader to approximate to a con- 
ception of the true idea; for we are not to consider any planet 
or other celestial body, as having the same degree of affinity 
for its primary as the balloon~has for the earth, or as being 
attracted to it m exactly the same way, or as it would be, if 
there were no greater dissimilarity between its matter and the 
matter of the primary, than there is between the matter of 
the balloon and that of the earth. But each celestial body is 
composed of materials, and possesses calorific, electric, odie, 
and other forces and properties, and hence affinities, peculiar 
to itself, and which, in general, differ from those of any other 
given body in proportion to the distance of its natural situ- 
ation, Moreover, each planet, sun, ete., as before intimated, 
is only the condensed center of a general ethereal body of no 
particularly defined circumference, but whose refined emana- 
tions, growing more rare with each remove from their centers, 
extend indefinitely into space. In this way, each body inter ` 
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eommunicatas with, and acts upon, all kindred bodies, and .4 
acted upon hy them in return; the action consisting in an ix 
terblending of the forces and properties of the different 
bodies. When this interllending is harmonious, the action is 
attractive; when it is conflict’ng, it is repulsive. Beyond cer 
tain limits of distance, the interblending actions of any twa 
bodies, however dissimilar in constituteon, is always harmoni. 
ous—and hence attractive " within those limits of distance, 
the action is crowding and conflicting, and hence repellant. 

Suppose, then, that by some controlling arm, or some acci 
dental impediment, a planet were suddenly arrested in its 
orbit, and were thus relieved from the influence of centrifugal 
force: it would immediately be drawn toward its primary 
with a force which would uniformly increase as the square of 
the distance decreased, provided no counteracting force were 
developed by the approach to the central body, In falling in- 
ward, however, although the attractive force would, for a time, 
be increased (that is, until the previous centrifugal disphace- 
ment was overcome), its elastic atmosphere would begin ta 
crowd more and more upon the elastic atmosphere of the sun, 
and even its own solidified particles, by the increased calorific, 
photic, electric, odic, and vital action due to the proximity of 
the two bodies as centers of such action, would, in themselves, 
develop an emanative or repellent force in respect to the pri- 
mary; and, owing to these causes, the secondary body could 
not approach within a certain distance of its primary, within 
which distance the repellent force would be superior to the 
attractive. 

The same idea is involved in the theory (before propounded) 
of the process by which secondary bodies were formed from 
primaries—and which supposes that the secondaries are corn- 
posed of ^ equal quartity of attracted and emanated particlea 
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As each indwwidual of these, acted upen by centrifugal force, 
finds its equilibrium at the particular point where, by the union 
of all, the secondary body is formed, so the united mass of par- 
tieles in the body thus formed, has no more tendency to draw 
nearer to the primary than it has to emanate further from it. 

Suppose, then, any particular secondary body should be 
violently arrested in its orbit: it would evidently sink into 
the ethereal atmosphere of its primary a distance measured 
by its previous centrifugal displacement, which, in rnost cases, 
would be considerable; but at some point between its former 
orbit and the primary, it would attain to an exact equilibrium 
between the attractive and emanative or repellent influences, 
and there its inward motion would stop. If held there by 
violence, and prevented from partaking of the general vortical 
motion of the system, it would he to the cosmical system what 
a mass of displaced particles, or a splinter of foreign matter, 
would be to the human system; and the effect would be, an 
inflammation, suppuration, and dissolution, of the part, For, 
it is evident that in such a case the body would aceumulate 
heat and other repellent elements from the primury, more 
rapidly than it could relieve itself of them, and sooner or later 
these accumulations would be beyond its powers of endurance. 
The particles in that case would separate in detail, and would 
either be digested and assimilated with the general mass of 
the primary and its atmosphere, or, assuming the general revo- 
lutionary motion of the system, would he again thrown out- 
ward by the resultant centrifugal force, aud would reaggregate 
themselves at their original distance, and the plunet would be 
formed anew. 

For an explanation of the principles on which all rotatory 
and orbitual motion may originate, the render is referred to an 
earlier stage of this treatise, in which we spoke of the first 
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assumption of rotatory motion in the universal mase : and, by 
eonsidering the universe still as one general Body, interiorly 
gravitating and emanating as in the beginning, he may conceive 
how these motions, not only of the great general Body, byt 
of all its included and correspondent su5-bodies, is perpetually 
sustained by a constant supply of the same forces which ope- 
rated in the beginning, and which constantly inflow from the 
inexhaustible sources of Divine Spiritual Heat and Light, 
which mean Love and Wisdom, and which constituted the 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the 
ending of this grand creative operation! What can be a more 
natural thought than that the universe is constructed, and that 
all its functional operations are carried on, according to the 
foregoing principles! and what hypothesis relating to this 
grand subject is so free from difficulties ! 

If the universe is actually constructed on these principles, 
it manifestly possesses (under the operations of its pervading 
Divine Life) a self-regulating power which must necessarily 
give it the utmost conceivable stability—the stability of an 
alrnost infinite living Organism, exempted from all external 
causes of death! Let planets be crowded out of their orbits, 
if such a thing were possible (which it is not), and they will 
"either spontaneously return again, or new arrangements will be 
assumed among their associate bodies, which will be according 
to the law of equilibrium, and equally harmonious with the 
previous condition. Let planets, or even whole systems, by 
any imaginable means, be stricken out of existence; there 
would be an immediate supplying of the vacuum—a healing 
up of the part—and scarcely a cicatrice would remain. In short, 
let the system, by some imagined foreign force, be wounded 
and deranged in almost any conceivable way: it would still 
contain an internal power of recuperation. But asa Divinely 
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constituted Fabric, destined to unspenkably noble aud glori 
ous ends, it is entirely free from all causes of material dis 
turbance, and will live on until its highest purposes are fully 
attained, when, as one Grai Man, it will change its whole 
mode of being for one which 18 more spiritual, more Divine 
and inconceivably more glorious! 


CHAPTER XI. 


FARTIUUT.AR CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THB GENESIS AND 
MODUS OPERANDI OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Lirrix more needs to be said, by way of applying the fore 
going priuciples to the genesis and modus operandi of our own 
Solar System. It has been before intimated that the identical 
principles are involved here that were concerned in the origin 
and government of the universe, as a whole, with some 
modifications in the form of their results, as owing to differ- 
ences of conditions, and that the seven-fold series is observed 
in the Jaws, operations, and successive stages of unfolding, in 
both instances. In both instances there are the successive and 
ascending degrees of Chaos, Nucleation, Spheroidation, Cireu- 
lar Agregation, Segregation, Secondary Spheroidation, and the 
complete and ultimate cosmical unfolding. In both cases the 
dynamic agents of Heat, Light, and Electricity, with their 
corresponding triad of odic elements are involved, to which, 
in both cases, is superadded the all-pervading and controlling 
Divine Life Principle., z 

The chief differences in the specific forms of developments 
in the two cases, lies between their fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh degrbes, In the series of developments through which 
we have supposed the universe, as one whole Body, to have 
passed, we have supposed the fourth. development to be that 
of nebulous rings, surrounding the primary spheroid—or, at 
least, segments of rings sọ large, and of such various parts, as 
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to preclude the possibility of an aggregation of the materials 
of either ring or segment, into owe spheroidal body; while, in 
the Solar System, the size and other conditions of each of these 
2ycloidal uchule were, with apparently one exception, such as 
to admit of au aggregation into one spheroidal body. The 
exception here referred to relates to the mass of materials 
from which originated the asterofds, ‘The fifth or segregative 
proves» iit the universal development, consists, according to 
our hypothesis, of the division uf each nebulous ring or seg- 
inent, into a multitude of angular and indefinitely formed 
masses; whereas the fifth and corresponding development in 
the Solar System, consisted (in every case except that of the 
asteroids, as before mentioned) simply of the breaking up of 
the nebulous ring, and the assemblage of its parts into one 
body, The processes of the sixth development, both of the 
Universe and of the Solar System, were perfectly identical, 
except that in the former case solar spheres, and in the latter, 
the gaseous and incandescent spheres of nascent planets, were 
the result. The seventh development of the universe con- 
sisted of the unfolding of the identical forms which were the 
product of the sixth development of the solar system, viz., 
the forms of nascent planets, as aforesaid ; whereas the seventh 
development of the solar system, consisted of the superficial 
solidification of those bodies, and such other changes in them 
as prepared them for the introduction of the first and lowest 
of the organic forms, hy which they were subsequently 
tenanted. 

But although the Universal System and the Solar System 
thus each consists of a complete octave of developinents, each 
octave has its own particular key-note, which differs from that 
of the other, That is to say, they do not begin nt the same 
plece in the staff, nor does one begin where the other ends, 
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This, however, does not in any respect destroy the corre 
spondence of the principles which both involve. 

After the sur and planets were thus formed by agglomer 
ations and condensations of the originally diffused mass of 
chaotic materiale, there would naturally still remain in dif. 
fusion through the general sphere of the system, a quantity 
of mundane matter, so great as to be liable, under the further 
action of the law of condensation, to ultimately assume forms 
more or less distinctly visible, This consideration hints at 
the origin and character of those erratic, and in some cases 
apparently almost lawless bodies, called comets, These are 
mere ezcrescences upon the system—incidentz of previous 
developments; and their anomalns of constitution and motions 
are probably the resulta of their borderings upon the extreme 
confines of the forces and laws provided for the government 
of the system. Aside from some illustrations of cosmical 
laws which they afford, they probably subserve no purpose 
which is much more important than that of the amusement 
of astronomers. 

This idea of residual nebular matter also accounts for that 
singular nebulous and oblately spheroidal envelope of the sun, 
which is called the ** Zodiacal Light." Probably neither the for- 
mation of this nor of the comets, was specifically contemplated 
in the origina] plan of the Creator, but the development of 
each was incidental to the uniform operations of established 
laws. 

As originated our own solar system, so we may suppose 
vriginated all other solar systems in space, with differences in 
the forms of the operations and results of identical principles, 
according to d'fferenoss in material conditions and local 
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BYNTHETIOAL VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 
AND ITS GEOLOGIOAL FORMATIONS 


Tux last developed forms of the universal cosmical struo 
ture, viz., the distinctly segregated mnsses of planetary matter 
before described, may be-viewed in the light of Seed of the 
great Tree of previous Being, and Germs of a future and cor- 
responding creation, By means of a generative influence 
constantly descending from the Divine Spirit, as the Souroe 
of all subordinate existences, a corresponding octave of unfold- 
ings now ensue, which may be called the geognostic unfold- 
ings. The successive stages of these, which, like other systems 
of creation, form a seven-fold series, seem, both in the light of 
principles and facts, to observe the following order and 
relations: 


Primary Tainirr. BzcowpAnY Taimity, 
1. Chaotic or unformed fiery | 4. The“ Transition Period,” cha- 
vapor. racterized mainly by serial 


developments and changes. 
2. Bpheroidal nucleus (liquid | 5. The“ Secondary Period,” cha- 
and gaseous). racterized by distinctions of 
climates and seasons, and 
their corresponding sediment- 
ary deposits. 
€. Granito-aqueous, or, saper- | 6. The *' Tertiary," or, the vol- 
ficially solidified and oceanio canic, lacustrine, fluvatile, 
and abrasive Period, 


ULTIMATE 


T. Regent or Alluvial Perlod. 
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In our descending or analytical view of creation, we spoke 
briefly of some of the more superficial characteristies of thesc 
terrestrial developments; but we will now glance at the as 
peets in which they will appear in the light of the à priori and 
à posteriori processes of reasoning combined. 

1. Tug Cuaoric Srace.—In our analytical and analogical 
view of the terrestrial system, we found abundant reason to 
believe that our earth was formed from a mass of primeval 
fiery vapor, as'expressing material conditions antecedent to the 
fiery liguid mass, of which, facts prove that our globe once 
consisted. Following the further and obvious teachings of 
analogy, as well as the intimations of certain celestinl phe 
nomena, we were led to the conclusion that this mass must 
have been a result of a previous aggregation and segregation 
of the materials of the solar atmosphere, of which an explaüa- 
tion is involved in the now apparently well'established theory 
of the formation of the nebulous rings, and their subsequent 
changes. 

It seems to be a well-founded opinion of believers in the 
nebular theory, that the gaseous cycloid, whose condensation 
resulted in the formation of the earth, must have originally 
been nearly of the same shape and cireumference with the 
present orbit of the earth. Now, the earth's orbit is not an 
exact circle, but sn ellipse, with the sun in one of its foci. 
Consequently, at the separation of the materials of this ring 
or cycloid at one part of its rim, and their aggregation at the 
opposite part, whether this occurred at the perihelion or 
aphelion point—the common mass thus formed must have 
tuken the elungated or ellipsoidal shape, and preserved super- 
ficially all the general geometrical properties of the previous 
sircumsolar zone, on & reduced scale. 

The first distinct form assumed by the materials of our 
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nascent planet, therefore, must have been that of an ellipsoid, 
or, perhaps, more properly speaking, that of an egg somewhat 
flattened in the direction of its shorter diameter. The two 
ends of this ellipsoidal body, preserving, respectively, the 
general qualities of what were its aphelion and perihelion 
points when, during its previous and higher state of diffusion, 
it encircled the sun, must now sustain toward each other the 
relations of positive and negative,* The atoms having the 
strongest affinity for the positive influence, therefore, would 
naturally flow toward the positive end; and those having the 
strongest affinity for the negative influence would flow toward 
the negative end. There would, therefore, be a tendency of 
the particles to agglomerate and condense in the form of a 
separate nucleus near either end of the general body, or, more 
accurately speaking, probably in either focus of the ellipse. “If 
the particles are sufficiently diverse from each other as to their 
extreme degrees of positiveness or negativeness, and other 
circumstances are favorable, the tendencies to agglomeration 
and condensation at these two points, may result in the forma. 
tion of a primary planet and a satellite; or, if there are 
several degrees of matter widely distinguished by their rela- 
tively positive and negative qualities, a correspondingly con» 
plicated operation of the same principles and forces, may re- 
sult in the formation of several satellites. 

The idea of n tendency to, and condensation in, the foci of 
the egg-shaped nebulous mass, thus forming a primary and a 
satellite, and that this tendency. indicates a laro, is in precise 


* In employing (ne terms * positive” and “ negative,” as above, It le not Intended te 
restrict the Iden of the polar relations which they express, to & connection with eleo- 
tricity or rungnetian, These relations may be supposed, in some sense, to substat be 
Ween the two extremes In the development of eeh of the imponderable Relebene 
bach, 2s we have seen, uml onmistaknble Indications of these polar relath ns exleting 
In the ^ odio" cleczent, with ita different varieties, by bim discovered. 
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accordance with, and explains, the fact, universal in the soigi 
system, and doubtless in other departments of the cosmica: 
ereation, thst when bodies (whether planets or satellites) re- 
volve in elliptical orbits, their primaries, or centers of gravity 
are invariably situated in one of the foci of the ellipse, pre 
cisely where, according to our theory, such bodies must, in all 
probability, have been originally formed. It may be added 
that, of the fact of this focality in the situation of primaries 
with reference to the elliptic orbits of their secondaries, no 
other hypothesis than the general one now under consideration 
affords the slightest explanation. 

Considering the earth and the moon as having, in this way, 
been formed respectively by condensations in the foci of the 
xame original nebulous mass, their origin and relations may 
be considered as hinting at, if not exactly representing, the 
origin and relations of the two bodies of what are called 
double stars, or binary systems. The diversity of colors gene 
rally observed as characterizing the two constituents of such. 
systems—the larger body being, in most cases, relatively red, 
and the smaller relatively blue, as though they had divided 
the prismatic colors between them—strongly intimates, of it- 
self, something like a polar opposition in the materials of which 
they are respectively composed, and gives additional weight 
to the hypothesis of their original and nebulous connection, 

The hypothesis of an original union in one nebulous body 
of the materials of the earth and moon, seems, indeed, to be 
necessary, if there is admitted to be any truth in the nebular 
theory. But, if this hypothesis is true, it suggests a connec. 
tion of a nature heretofore little suspected, as even now sub- 
sisting between the earth and moon. Taken in connection 
with our doctrine of constant emanation, as well as constant 
gratitahon, of particles governed by the laws of assimilation 
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elimination, and polarization, it encourages, if possible, even 
more then a suspicion, that the earth and moon are Fut con 
densed and oppositely polarized points in one common masa 
of ethereal, magnetoid, or *odic" substance. Such an ethereal 
mass, considered as the common calorific, photic, electric, odio, 
nervoid, and vital sphere or atmosphere of the carth and moon, 
would seem to be n necessary existence, according to princi 
ples involved in the discoveries of Reichenbach; while, on the 
other hand, and in a still more emphatic sense, the earth and 
moon in their present state, may be supposed to consist ol 
precipitated particles originally held in solution in their now 
enveloping ethereal and imponderable menstruum.* 

This field or realm of segregated other supporting thuse 
n. w condensed points, may, in its present state, be considered 
a5 62 ultimate refinement of the primeval nebulous mass from 
which our world and its satellite had their coramon origin. 
Though its ultimate attenuations, intercommingling with those 
of kindred bodies (yet still preserving their identity) may be 
supposed to extend indefinitely into space, the relatively dense, 


® It la well Enowmn that particular positions of the moon In respect to the earth, are 
accompanied with marked effecta upon somnambulists, cataleptica, and persoas dis 
posed to Insanity ; and it has from time Immemorial been deileved that certak: lunar 
positions have also a decided Influence upon the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
During eclipses of the sun, when the moon has been direclly between that luminary 
and the earth, hungry animals have been observed to suddenly cease cating, and become 
upparently ead and dejected ; and when eclipses have boen total, binda have sometimes 
been kaown ta fall dead from thelr perches. Now, nelther of these effecta can be sup- 
posed. to reau t from any modification of the force of grarifation as owing Lo the rela- 
tive positions in such cases, of the earth, moon, and son. But if wo suppose, aa is mup- 
posed above, that the earth and moon are enveloped In a common “odie” sphere of a 
weevold and semi-vital character, and that thle changes in lia polar relulions and oom- 
wwuent qualities of influence upon ll" ing organisus, with every change of relative 
position of the carth, moon, and sun, we have an onsy solution of the phenomena lg 
jucetlon, The supposition of such s change of Influence would seem to be oparte- 
panced by the results of Reichenbach's experimem with the revolving magen, babers 
spoken of 
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ər tae rationally more obvious, portion of the body, still re 
tains, in all probability, the general shape and size of the 
origiual nelula, If we suppose this spheroid of imponderable 
matter to be rotating on its own proper axis once in twenty- 
seven days, seven hours, and forty-three minutes, carrying the 
garth and moon with it as its condensed foci, we have, in such 
supposition, an explanation of the motion of the nioon round 
the earth as it appears to. us, and of the motion of the earth 
around the moon as it would he mathematically evident to an 
inhabitant of the latter body. If this supposition is correct. 
then neither body ought to move round the other as an abso- 
lutely fixed point in the system, but both ought to revolve 
around a common center—the axis of their common ethereal 
and enveloping mass, But, considering the superior attractive 
force of the earth over the moon, together with the superior 
density of that whole end of the ethereal mass in which the 
earth is situated, to that of the end in which the moon is 
situated, this center of common revolution can probably vary 
at most but a few hundred miles from the center of the earth, 
nnd may be very nearly coincident with it. 

I believe that astronomers are now pretty generally con- 
vinced that in binary stellar systems, one body not only 
revolves around the other, hut that the two bodies revolve 
round a common center, situated somewhere between the 
centers of the two, aud nearest to the center of the larger one; 
and to these motions, those of the binary system of the earth 
and moon would, according to the foregoing hypothesis, pre- 
sen: an exact analogy. 

The earth, being the major or positive focal condensation of 
the general ethereal and enveloping spheroid, has asumed 
sufficient independence to udriit of a diurnal revolution on its 
»wn proper axes; but the moon, heing the minor and nege 
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tive focus, still continues in subjection to the forve of the 
general ethereal mass which is positive over it; and therefore, 
keeping the same side always to the earth, it rotates only with 
the rotation of the general mass. 

If our hypothesis is correct, then not only ought the sides 
of the moon turned to and from the earth, to be in opposite 
polar relations, but there should be a slight elongation of the 
moon in the same direction, presenting, in fact, the dwindled 
and miniature form of the original nebulous or present 
ethereal spheroid. On the same principle there mus‘ have 
been & tendency to elongation in the form of the earth, while 
the particles which compose it were in process of aggregation. 
This tendency, however, so far as the solid, or less mobile ma- 
terials of the earth are concerned, was corrected by its ro 
lation on its axis, by the perpetual action of which, during 
the period in which the earth passed from s fluid to a super- 
fieially solid state, the surface of the earth was rolled into 
general rotundity. But the mobility of the watery portione 
ef the earth's surface, was such as to preserve, in a degree, 
iheir freedom to observe the original tendency to ellipticity, 
which tendency is now manifested in the form of tides, For 
tides are only elongations of the mobile portions of the earth’s 
substance, in what we have supposed to be the direction of 
the longer axis of the ethereal spheroid, which axis would 
necessarily be in the direction of the earth and moon, admit- 
ting these bodies, as points cf condensation in the general 
body, to occupy generally the two foci of the latter. There 
are, doubtless, for the same reasons, atmospheric tides which 
are greater than the oceanic tides in proportion to the greater 
mobility of the atmospheric particles; and had not the earth 
assumed a rotatory motion (from causes identical with those 
which produced a similar motion in other bodies, and whick 
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have been before explained), it would doubtless have con 
densed (as we have supposed the moon to have done), in a 
permanently oval form, whose opposite ends would, if the 
expression may be allowed, have represented solidifiea 
tides.” 

With the evolutions and condensations above supposed, or, 
at least, with something not essentially differing from them, 
the materials of which our earth is composed, may be sup-_ 
posed to have passed out of their first or chaotic state, 

2. The seconp stage of the earth’s developments, as ob. 
viously the next orderly stage of progression from the first, 
was that of a spheroidal igneous nucleus. This stage, indeed, 
commenced the moment the nucleus began to appear; for 
then the general body, by the distinction developed in its 
parts, began to pass out of the state of absolute chaos. It 
may be considered that this development closed when the 
outer limits of this igneous nucleus became distinctly defined, 
aud when its merely molten and fluid substance became fully 
distinguished from its gaseous envelope.t 

8. The tHrrp stage may be denominated the grantto-aqueous, 
it being the stage characterized by the formntion of the first 
granite crust, and by the development of the oceans by which 
the latter was generally covered. This, completing as it did 
the first Trinity’ of terrestrial developments, brought the earth 
from a previously elastic and yielding, to a solid and perma- 

* These suggestions, tending, as they do, to an esential modification of the New- 
lonlan theory of tides, might be greatly fortified by additional considerations; but to 
present these In thelr proper force, discussions would be required which would be too 
occult for a popular treatise, 

+ The foregoing considerations In respect to the first and second stages of the earth’ 
formation, are admilled to be mainly d priort, but to thoso who can perceive affects 
as Involved in tacit causes, they wil not be without weight In reapect to the remain- 


mg stages of development, we will not only have the evidence of cowses, but of thelr 
afecte, a5 still olscncabla in the earth's crust 
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nent state, and thus completed its constitution mieroly as a 
planetary body. 

4. The rourrn stage was characterized mainly by aerial de- 
velopments and changes. It embraces that vast period during 
which the rocks of the Cambrian, Silurian, Old Red Sandstone 
and Carboniferous systems were formed. At the commence- 
ment of this period, the atmosphere must of necessity have 
been in an exceedingly erude and impure state. Besides other 
gross and noxious elements, it must have borne in its bosom 

all, or nearly all, of the carbonic acid gas which subsequently 
became condensed in the mountain limestone and various 
other limestone deposits, and the carbon of which, parting with 
its oxygen, became embodied in the immense beds of mineral 
30a], found, more or less, in almost every quarter of the earth. 
An atmosphere thus surcharged with this noxious vapor, must 
nave been incompatible with the existence of any forms of 
»rganie life, except those of a low order; and accordingly we 
ind that the plants and animals of this vast period were, as 
thown by their fossil remains, exclusively such as inhabited 
the ocean and the marshy and frequently submerged places in 
its vicinity—situations intermediate between the properly 
marine and the properly terrestrial. 

It was, doubtless, owing mainly, if not wholly, to atmos 
pheric causes that the solar rays during this period had but 
little influence upon the surface of the earth, and that a nearly 
uniform temperature prevailed at all latitudes and at all sea- 
sons. Geologists have usually attempted to account for the 
high degree and general uniformity of this temperature, as 
indicated by the universally tropical nature of the plants and 
animals of this period, by referring it to a radintion of the 
internal heat of the earth, which it is supposed must, at that 
early period, have been much more intense than in subsequent 
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times, But the mystery seems to be quite as well, if not bet 
zer, accounted for in the consideration that while the atmos 
phere was so excessively dense as it must have been while 
loaded with so much carbon and carbonic acid, its pressure 
must have been correspondingly great; and it is well known 
that every increase of atmospheric pressure is attended with an 
increase of heat. It is not improbable, however, that both 
of these causes had something to do in the production of the 
superior heat of these times, 

The scene which would have been presented to a human, 
spectator, could such an one have been placed upon the sur- 
face of the earth at this time, would have been gloomy and 
cheerless in the extreme. He» “ld probably at no time have 
beheld either clouds or devi è — .ushine, but a dim and unde. 
fined luminescence, caused by tue sunbeams in passing athwart 
the thick and stagnant atmosphere. No star-beam could havo 
penetrated the dense acrial envelope to relieve the gloom of 
night ; and, for the same reason, the range of horizontal vision, 
even at noonday, must have been confined within narrow 
limits, All diversity of landscape must, in the earlier part 
of this period, have heen merged in one wide waste of waters, 
This, however, was, in later times, partially relieved by exter.- 
sive districts of low, marshy laud, on which the soft and suc- 
culent vegetation grew with the rankest luxuriance. No bird 
yet winged the air, or gladdened the forest with its song; no 
beast prowled through the thick jungles of fern and sigillaria, 
and no herds lowed upon the fields of moss and equiíseta ; and, 
except the rolling of the ocean waves, the plashing of the finny 
tribe, and the occasional rumblings of subterranean fires, the 
most profound and gloomy silence reigned over the face of tha 
globe! 

If, therefore, in ©: first stage of the first Trinity of devel. 
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opments, the whole mass of terrestrial materials was in a stats 
vhat mày be designated as chaotie, we find here, in the first 
stage of the second Trinity, a corresponding condition as re 
lating to the whole mass of atmospheric materials, and of ita 
accompanying developments as the initial steps of terrestrial 
organic creation, Taken as a whole, however, the changes of 
this period brought conditions on the earth’s surface inte 
something like a systematic, or what may be called rudiment. 
ally organized, form. 

5. The firru development was characterized by distinction 
of climates as prevailing in different latitudes, and by warm 
and cold seasons, as owing to the revolution of our planet 
around the sun; hence, also, by new kinds of geological de- 
posits, and higher degrees of organic life. This development 
was comprised in the period commencing with the New Red 
Sandstone, and ending with the close of the Chalk formation, 

The records of the general conditions of this period are very 
distinctly preserved upon the leaves of the rocky book, On 
the lunine of the New Red Sandstone rocks in various 
localities (and especially in the valley of the Connecticut 
River), are found the distinct footprints of birds of various 
species. These appear to have been impressed upon the sandy 
and elayey margin of an ocean at low tide, and to have been 
covered up by successive thin layers of sand and clay drifted 
in by the swelling tide. On the same rocks occur marks whose 
angles and cther characteristics clearly prove them to have 
heen made liy frost. ‘They are in form exactly identical with 
those which are now produced by frost in the mud upon the 
norders of n stream. These appear to have been covered over 
and preserved, in like tanner with the tracks, by the detritus 
swept in hy the returning tile. But it is noteworthy that, , 
although these tracks und frost maiks oceur in abundanow 
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above and below each other in the same system of rocks, the 
Meo ure never found upon the same lamina—as thougn the 
birds, during the frosty season, were entirely absent, having 
migrated to a warmer climate, to return again with the return 
of summer. 

On the same strata are aleo sometimes found impressions 
which could: only have been made by the pattering of rain- 
drops during the passage of a small shower-cloud; and the 
forms of these sometimes even infallibly indicate the course 
in which the wind was blowing at the time! 

Here, then, is the earliest distinct indication of the preva 
lence of atmospheric conditions somewhat similar to those 
which now obtain upon the earth's surface. We find, here, 
unmistakable evidences of summer and winter, warm and cold 
latitudes, rain, winds, clouds, and sunshine—conditions which 
clearly could not have existed to any great extent, during any 
previous period, 

Concerning the relics of the olden time, from which these 
atmospheric and terrestrial conditions are inferred, Professor 
Hitchcock (to whom the scientific world is much indebted for 
bringing them to light) remarks: “ It is a most interesting 
thought, that while millions of men, who have striven hard to 
transmit some trace of their existence to future generations, 
have sunk into utter oblivion, the simple footsteps of animals 
that existed thousands, nay, tens of thousands, of years ago, 
should remain as fresh and distinct as if yesterday impressed, 
even though nearly every other vestige of their existence has 
vanished, Nay, still more strange is it, that even the patter. 
ing of a shower at that distant period, should have left marks 
equally distinct, and registered with infallible certainty the 
Sirection of the wind.”* 

* Elichoock's Geahagy, p Uh 
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‘The terrestrial animals of this period were almost exclu 
»vely oviparous, partaking largely of the sauroidal, or lizard 
like type, which latter remark is even applicable to the birds, 
Toward the close of the period, however, an animal appeared 
which may be regarded as a transition link between the 
ovipa;ous and viviparous. Tt was an animal of the class Mar- 
supialia; in other words, an animal with a pouch, like that of 
the opossum, or kangaroo, in which it sheltered and nour- 
ished its young for a season after their birth, the same . 
being yet too feeble and imperfectly developed to endure 
exposure to the outer elements. It has hence been remarked 
that, “ though the young of this animal were born alive, they 
were only kalf born, as it were," and needed a kind of sup. 
plementary gestation to fit them for life in the external 
world, 

Like the fifth development or niember of every other seven- 
fold series, therefore, this is characterized by the assumption of 
distinctness, or partition, in forms and gradations of forms, 
from a state of previous and comparative indistinciness. Tho 
principle of segregation is here distinctly observed, the same 
asit was in the fifth stage of the universal creation, Each 
one of these forms, being yet transitional and incomplete, is, 
as it were, a nucleated point in the previously chaotic materiala 
and their involved principles; and therefore the whole devel- 
opment, being the second of the Secondary Trinity, has a cer- 
tain correspondence to the second of the Primary Trinity, 
which was characterized by a nucleation of the materials of 
the earth as a whole. 

6. The sixtu stage of the earth's formation was comprised 
in the whole period commonly termed the Tertiary and Dilu 
vial periods. It commerced immediately after that. remarke 
pble marine, terrestrial, and atmospheric change which mug 
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necessarily have accompanied the great Chalk formation, & 4 
closed immediately prior to the commencement of the present 
or Alluvial period, It was distinguished from the previous 
stage of terrestrial developments, mainly by its lacustrine, 
volcanic, and fluvatile conditions, and by the erosive, leveling, 
and harmonizing operations which, especially near the close of 
the period, occurred on the earth's surface, These conditions 
were evidently an improvement upon previous ones. The 
earth became more extensively diversified by mountains and 
valleys, forests, fields, and running streams, The quantity of 
upland and fertile soil was greatly increased; the atmosphere 
was freed from previous pestileutial vapors; the climates were 
rendered more salubrious, and all things were more compat 
ible with the existence of higher species in the organic king 
doms, Accordingly, even in the lower strata of this formatior. 
there are found the remains of animals of decidedly mam- 
miferous species. These are of the order Puchydermata 
(thick-skinned), and of comparatively luw organization, But as 
eonditions advanced and new strata were deposited, higher 
species suecessively made their appearance, organic life all the 
while assuming more analogy to existing types, until, toward 
the close of the period, there was, in many instances, an actus: 
shading off into species which now inhabit the earth. This 
Jatter remark is equally applicable to the vegetable, as it is to 
the animal, kingdom. 

About the close of this period, there appears to have heen 
3 remarkable fall of atmospheric temperature, accompanied 
by a submergence of the greater portion of Jand in the 
northern and temperate regions, iu seas filled with fluating 
icebergs. "These icebergs, frequently reaching to the bottom 
of the ocean, have scraped along over the varth’s surface, 
flashed violently aga'nst its pr ninences, torn fragments of 
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-fock from their original beds, pushed them along before them, 

the frietion rounding off their angles, and reducing many of 
them to sand and pebbles. Sometimes large masses of rock 
would get wedged in between, or thrown upon the tops of, 
blocks or projections of ice, and would be floated to great dis- 
tances and scattered over the country, Boulder rocks which 
must have been transported in some such way, have been 
identified with rocks “in place" to which they must have orig- 
inally belonged, from a few hundred yards to several hundred 
miles to the north of where they were found. Sometimes 
boulders of great magnitude have been carried over steep and 
high mountains, and are ngt unfrequently found lodged upor 
their summits and scattered over their southern declivities 
and the long-continued passage of rocky fragments and detri 
tus transported in this way, has worn scratches, and sometimes 
deep groves in the mountain rock, atl of which have the same 
general direction, which is nearly north and south—proving 
that such was the general direction of the current, By thia 
operation, which was evidently long-continued, rugged mount 
ain escarpments were reduced; deep hollows were filled up, 
and the face of Nature was made to assume fairer proportions. 
In short, the terrestrial structure being generally completed, 
thia final operation (to illustrate a great thing by a diminutive 
comparison) seems to haye been the smoothing and sand- 
papering process to which it was subjected, before being 
applied to its ultimate and principal use as the habitation ef 
its future tenant, MAN. 

This superficial smootamng and rounding of the earth, and 
its completion ns a Aabitable ylobe, neimg the third member of 
the Secondary Trinity of terrestrial developments, manifestly 
bears a certain correspondence to the third member of the 
Primary Trinity, or the granito-aqueous development, whiob 

18 
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brought the earth to completeness, considered merely as a 
planetary sphere. 

7. The sgvzwrH terrestrial development, which now ensues, 
is that which is going on at the present time. It is character. 
ized by sedimentary deposits from existing waters, and by 
the oceanic, terrestrial, and atmospheric changes which are now 
imperceptibly going on; and its ushering in was accompanied 
by the introduction of man, together with most of the animals 
and plants of existing species. This, therefore, is the grand 
culminating point of all terrestrial creations, and brings the 
seven-fold progressive series to a completion. It is the grand 
point that was aimed at in the beginning of beginnings, and 
the great object the accomplishment of which each inter 
mediate movement was intended to subserve; and now that 
it is attained, the previous conflicts of elements—the clashings 
of an impetuous nature, as if reaching forward and striving 
impatiently for the attainment of its final destiny, are lulled 
into repose, The heavings of the earthquake and the spout- 
ings of subterranean fire through the broken strata which wera 
io devastating in previous ages, have now in a great measure 
mbsided, or occur only in limited districts and at long inter- 
tals. Mountain and plain, forest and field, ocean and atmos 
;»here now testify their common satisfaction with the end 
vhich has been gloriously achieved; and man, undisturbed, 
proceeds to beautify and adorn the earth, and, with no other 
iaterruptions than suck as are due to his own folly, pursues his 
rounds of progress toward a destiny still more glorious and 
sublime! 

Of course the foregoing remarks in reference to the genesis 
of the earth, are to bo considered only in the light of a 
geneni survey 07 *us scljat to which they relate, and as 
being intended me's & establish general principles and 
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analogies to be used as aids in discovering or confirming ul 
terior and corresponding truths. Such being our main object, 
we have abstained from descriptions of non-essential minutia 
which may be found in the geological books. We have, how 
ever, recognized all facts which have any essential bearing on 
the subject of our speculations, and by the aid of these facts, 
and of the general laws of causation and analogy which govern 
them, and necessarily connect them with corresponding ante- 
cedents and sequences, we have inferred the general nature of 
those necessary links of the system which are lost to sensuous 
perception. Hence we have commenced with descriptions of 
conditions far more primitive than those from which geological 
writers in general have started, and by the aid of the corre- 
spondences existing between one system of developments and 
another, as exhibited in the law of the seven-fold series, we 
have endeavored ‘o exhibit the roots of the tree of Geology 
as growing upon the soil of Astronomy. 

If the whole subject, as thus unfolded, exhibits a selfsup- 
porting and self-proving consistency, it in no small degree 
tends to establish the correctness and importance of the method 
of -eascning from which it rece ves its support, 


, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GEOLOGIOAL AND MOSAIO BEVELATIONS. 


Oxz of the first thoughts which strikes the mind as it com 
templates the foregoing view of the natural history of our 
planet is, that the developments spoken of could have been 
accomplished only in periods too vast for human conception, 
Admitting that the process of unfolding which finally resulted 
in bringing our globe to its present habitable and mature 
state, commenced when its materials were all in a etate of dif- 
fused igneous gas, it is utterly beyond the power of man to 
conceive the period which must thence have elapsed before 
these materials were so far contracted as to admit of the first 
superficial granitio incrustation. But after these untold 
myriads of ages had quietly rolled into the depths of the past, 
sedimentary materials, which, according to stetements of Dr, 
John Pye Smith, as the results of careful measurements, must 
have had an aggregate thickness of not less than twenty miles, 
took place, for the most part quietly, at the bottom of the 
ocean, "These materials, including the remains of plante and 
animals of now extinct species, and whole races of which were 
successively brought into being and swept away, were after- 
ward slowly consolidated into the form of the existing fossillif 
erous rocks, 

As to the number of years or centuries which must have 
elapsed during this mighty operation, we have the means of 
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making, in our calculations, only a remote and indefinite sp- 
proximation. During comparatively short periods of violent 
physical revolution, conglomerates and other coarse and indis- 
tinctly stratified rocks may, in some instances, have been de 
posited with comparative rapidity. Older rocks were prob- 
ably disintegrated by the combined agency of heat and water, 
and ground to fragments by volcanic and marine agitation; 
and, by violent currents, probably thus generated, they may 
have been carried to lower levels, and sometimes formed thick 
deposits in comparatively short periods, But these instancea 
are only exceptions to the general rule, while far the greater 
proportion of the stratified rocks present unmistakable evi- 
dence of having been deposited in quiet waters, And these 
deposits could not, in general, have accumulated much more 
rapidly than similar ones which are going on at the present 
time. Now, it is said that the lakes of Scotland shoal, by 
sedimentary depositions, only at the rate of about six inches 
in a century.* Making all reasonable allowance for the su- 
perior activity of early disintegrating and depositing forces, 
the period which must have been consumed during the depo- 
sition of materials which have formed rocks of twenty miles 
in perpendicular thickness, can be estimated only by milliona 
of years, especially when we take into account the long 
periods of super-marine elevation and repose which sometimes 
must have intervened between the close of one formation and 
uie commencement of the succeeding one. 

Our conception of the immensity of the periods of these de- 
posits is augmented when we consider that beds of rocks 
of great thiekness, and sometimes whole mountains, many 
thousand feet high, are made up almost entirely of sea-shells 
and other organic matter—these mountains having originally 


* Whebeock'1 Geology, p. 108. 
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constituted the sea-beds, from which position they were sub 
sequently elevated by subterranean forces. The animals and 
plants, whose remains are thus preserved, “must have lived 
and died" (says Professor Hitchcock) “on or near the spot 
where they are found; while it was only now and then that 
there was current enough to drift them any considerable 
distance, or break them into fragments; * * * and frequently 
all the shells found in a layer of rock, lie in the same position 
which similar shells now assume upon the bottom of ponds, 
lakes, and the ocean; that is, with a particular part of the 
shell uppermost."* 

Nor will we he astonished at these evidences of the high 
antiquity of our globe, when we consider the immense periods 
which seem to be consumed in its appointed movements in 
apace, For if there is any dependence to be placed upon the 
observations and mathematical reasonings of Maedler and 
others, the whole solar system is rapidly moving around a re- 
mote center, in an orbit so vast, that a single revolution can 
not be accomplished in less than eighteen millions of years! 
Considering this period as the annus magnus, or great, year of 
our planet and the family of orbs to which it belongs, it may 
have accomplished several of these grand revolutions since it 
assumed an individual existence, and still be only in the first 
years of its existence—an existence which may continue 
through as many such revolutions as there are days or hours 
in the ordinary life of man! In fact, in the development of 
the plans of an infinite God, who has a whole eternity as his 
working period, it may emphatically be said, that “a thousand 
years are but as one day.” 

But these wonderful deductions from scientific facts have 


a Hitchcocks Geology, p. 88, 00; also, Silliman's Appendix to Bakewell'e Geology 
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given alarm to many theologians, who have considered them 
as conflicting with the Mosaic account of creation, as recorded 
in the first chapter of Genesis. This account has by them 
been considered as circumscribing the period of creation to six 
literal days, during which it is supposed, that not only the 
earth and all it contains, but the sun and planets, if not even 
the fixed stars, were brought into being. They have hence 
looked upon the statements and speculations of geologists 
with disfavor, supposing that their tendency was to under- 
mine the authority of the Bible. The present treatise, there 
fore, would be incomplete were I pass over entirely unnoticed 
the question pending between geologists and theologians 
This question, however, I can now only consider in brief, ex- 
hibiting merely the general aspects of the controversy as they 
&ppear to me. 

But before entering directly into the merits of the question, 
I would premise that all truths must be consistent with each 
other, whether found in the Bible or in Nature. If, therefore, 
there is any conflict unmistakably manifest between the teach- 
ings of these two authorities, it inevitably follows that one or 
the other must be untrue; and the untruth is most rationally 
predicable of that which is most liable to be tinctured by 
heman invention, 

Now, the system of creation, though subjective and phe- 
nomensal when considered in relation to God, is positive and 
independent when considered in relation to man, The pages 
of the rocky book were inscribed by no human amanuensis, 
and contain none of the whims and errors of perverted human 
thought. When correctly interpreted, therefore, they are to 
be relied on as infallible, and no theological teachings which 
eontradict them can be considered as the teachings of the 
wma God who wrote those imperishabls pages with his own 
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land, This consideration forces the conclusion, however re 
luctant we may be to admit it, that that system of theology 
which ean be thrown into a trepidation by the unfolding of a 
fact in nature, and which, in any case, treats with hostility, or 
even with disrespect, the positive deductions of science, car 
not, thus far, have any counterpart in the mind of that Being 
who is the Author alike of nature and of heaven, and of the 
one harmonious system of truth which, in various and cor- 
responding degrees, pervades and constitutes the life and 
law of all things. 

True theology, therefore, has no more favors to ask of true 
science, than the latter has to ask of the former. Neither one 
of these, in any case, is alarmed by, but always rejoices in, 
any additional development in the other, because the two are 
hrothers in affectionate unity, and each one contributes to the 
other of its own riches and strength, and neither can languish 
without weakening the other in a corresponding degree. 

Some theologians, desirous of maintaining their preconceiv- 
ed interpretations of the first chapter in Genesis, have argued, 
that since it is possible for God to do all things, it was 
possible for him, with a single stroke of his omnipotent 
power, to create the myriads of sea-shells, the impressions of 
plants, and the skeletons of the higher animals, in their pro- 
gressive order of superposition, in the rocks, just as we now 
find them! This might be admitted, if it could first be cor 
eeived as possible for God to have had a previous wil? and 
purpose im the generation of forms which, in such a case, 
would have been, to human conceptions, so evidently useless ; 
—and so, with the same qualification, it may be admitted 
that God might have created Herculancum under the beds of 
lava, and the Egyptian mummies in their tombs, just as we 
now find them ;—but to consider it in the least degree probable 
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that God actually did do either of these things, would be to 
set all analogy at defiance, and to take an everlasting leave 
of those guides to truth to which the human mind is largely 
indebted for all of its substantial progress. If, however, we 
abstain from such a violation of the God-established laws of 
our rational nature, we must admit in their full force the 
manifest indications of fossilology and Kthology, in reference 
to the immense periods which must have elapsed during the 
genesis of our globe, and of th^ various and successive races 
of living organisms by which it was tenanted prior to the 
introduction of man. 4 

Having the utmost confidence in the inherent strength and 
invulnerability of true theology, therefore, we affirm, without 
any delicacy or evasion, that if the six days of creation, 
spoken of by Moses, mean only six times twenty-four hours 
of our time, then the chronology of the stages of creation, as 
given by him, is manifestly untrue. But with a perfect 
willingness to find the account, true or untruo, as the case 
may be, let us examine the account fearlessly and without 
reserve, and endeavor to discover its real import. 

In order to do justice in our interpretation of any writer's 
language, we must, of course, hnve & due regard to the mean- 
ing which context, the nature of the subject, the circumstances, 
objects, and personal condition, of the writer, and the modes 
of speech prevalent among the class of writers to which he 
belongs, conspire to fix upon his language. This rule is so 
obviously true, that no candid mind will fail to recognize its 
propriety at once. Now, the book of Genesis (as is the case ` 
with other books of the Bible) was written in an age and a 
country in which symbolical language was much in vogue. It 
also cla'ms, like other sacred books, to have been written by 
s spiritually illuminated person, and for spiritual purposes 
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and, admitting these claims, its peculiar forms of thought and 
expression must be admitted to have been governed, to some 
extent, by spiritual laws; and according to these same laws, 
therefore, they must be interpreted. Now, one way, and, in f 
some instances, the only feasible way, of conveying in human 
language a deep interior idea is, by presenting itin the verbal 
imagery of some familiar exterior fact, which embraces withiu 
itself the identical principle which is involved in such interiot 
idea, "That this rule was observed in all the parabolic, and 
much of the prophetic and descriptive language of the Bible, 
no one who is familiar with the contents of that book can 
deny. 

Now, let it be observed, that if’ Moses himself, througli 
spiritual or Divine impressions, or any other means, had pos- 
sessed any adequate idea of the immense periods which Ge 
ology proves to have elapsed between the commencement of 
the creation of our globe and the introduction of man upon its 
surface, it would have been impossible for him to have con- 
veyed to the unenlightened minds of the semi-barbarians of his 
age and nation any adequate ides of the actuul truth of the 
case; nnd any attempt to do this, would only have been pro- 
ductive of misapprehension, and would probably have gene- 
rated some of the wildest forms of superstition, The probability 
is, however, that Moses himself had no adequate conception 
of the immensity of the attual periods of creation; and con- 
sidering him, according to his claims, as a revelator merely 
of what was revealed to him, this admission may be made 
without affecting the truthfulness of the representations which 
were by him recorded as he himself received them. 

"These considerations strongly favor the belief, even d priori. 
that any truthful record of the natural history of creation 
made in those days, and especially for spiritual purposes, and 
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by a spiritual teacher, would have been couched in oorrespon 
dential and spiritual language, by which the principles and 
spizit of the immense truths more interiorly involved, were 
brought into a diminished form of embodiment, and thus 
adapted to the rudimentary intellects to which they were ad 
dressed. Now, a “day” involves the principle of, and hence 
spiritually means, one complete revolution. But as each com- 
plete revolution, whether requiring a long or short period, only 
involves the same principle or spirit, why may not the great 
revolutions or cycles of operation which comprise the different 
periods in our earth’s physical history be, in spiritual language, 
called so many days? 

That the word “ day” is, in the first chapter of Genesis, used 
in this spiritual sense, without necessarily signifying any thing 
but the principle or spirit of a day (or a complete revolution 
of indefinite duration), is further evident from the manner in 
which the word is used in many other passages, not only by 
Moses, but by other sacred writers. Thus we read m Genesis 
li. 4, 5, “ These are the generations of the heavens and the 
earth when they were created, in tHe pay that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens, and every plant of the field," 
etc. Here the six minor revolutions or days are comprised in 
one grand revolution or day, in the same way as several smali 
circles or periods may be comprehended in one large one, 
The occurrence of the word “day” in this enlarged sense here, 
effectually precludes the right of every one to circumscribe ite 
meaning necessarily to a period of twenty-four hours, as it oo- 
eurs in the previous chapter in reference to the same subject, 

Among the numerous other examples of a similar usage of 
the term “ day," which may be found in other portions of the 
sacred writings, let the following suffice for our present pur- 
pose: “ Apd in. that day there shall be a root of Jesse whioh 
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shall stand as an ensign of the people; to it shall the Gentiles 
seek: and his rest shall be glorious, And it shall come ta 
pass in that pay, that the Lord shall set His hand again a 
second time to recover the remnant of His people." (Isa. xl. 
10, 11.) "And it shall come to pass in that par, that the 
mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills shall flow 
with milk." (Joel iii. 18.) And Jesus says, “ Abraham re- 
jeiced to see my par; and he saw it, and was glad." (John 
viii, 50.) In neither of these passages is it possible to restrict 
the meaning of the word “day” to the period of the diurnal 
revolution of the earth. In candor, therefore, it must be 
acknowledged to he at least extremely probable that the word 
“day” is used in an equally enlarged and spiritual sense in the 
equally spiritual language of the first chapter of Genesis— 
especially as there are so many other facts and circumstances 
to corroborate such au interpretation, 

Considering the six days of creation, then, as expressing six 
periods of very long duration, let us inquire whether the inci- 
dents and characteristics of these periods as described by Moses, 
bear any similarity to the incidents in the physical history of 
our globe, as revealed by geological science; and whether the 
Mosaie classification of periods and operations possesses that 
evidence of truthfulness which consists in a conformity to the 
law of the three-fold and seven-fuld correspondential series. 

In a previous general survey, ranging from the origin to the 
full maturity of our globe, we have seen that there were seven 
grand periods or stages in its development, as there are seven 
singes in the development and compartments in the constitu- 
tion of all perfect systems, These periods, however, are not 
throughout exactly coincident with the periods described by 
Moses, Inasmuch as the two descriptions embrace subjects 
somewhat different, Is our general geological survey we have 
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endeavored to unfold the history of the developments of the 
earth as such, speaking of the vegetable and animal creatiens 
only incidentally ; while the object of Moses appears to have 
been to speak of the successive organization of those outer 
forms and conditions with which man is immediately, either 
sensibly or spiritually, connected.  ITIence, Moses passes over 
the first two stages of creation, or the chaotic-gaseous and the 
nucleated stages, mentioned in our generalization, with the 
simple and comprehensive remark, that “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth," and commences his main 
description at an epoch when the earth was probably in a 
state of imperfect superficial consolidation, and when much of 
the water of the ocean was still diffused, as vapor, in the thick 
and turbid atmosphere. The earth is hence described as at 
that period “ without form and void"—that is, without arrange- 
ment, and vacint—* and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” This “darkness” may be conceived to have been a 
oatural consequence of the state of the atmosphere, which was 
probably still so thick as not to be easily distinguishalile from 
the fluid portions of the earth, and from the water which rested 
upon its surface, in which condition it would, of course, have 
been sompletely impervious to the solar rays. The first Di. 
vine operation naturally required, therefore, was to produce 
changes in, and precipitations from, the aqueous portions of 
the atmosphere, such as would udmit of the descent of some 
degree of solar light to the earth's surface, This operation 
is described by Moses, in saying, * The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face ol the waters: and God said, Let there be light : 
and there was light.” This, aceording to the account, consti- 
tuted the work of the rst duy. And here it may be remarked 
once for all, that tli phrase, “the evening and the morning,” 
which iš used as the standing synonym of the different 
14 
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“days” in this account, seems to stand simply for the begin 
ning and close of the different periods—a use of language 
similar to that employed by us when we speak of the “ eve" of 
“morn” of a “new ers," 

It is said, that “ God called the light Day, and the darkness 
He called Night." In this passage, the words “day” and 
“night” are probably (though not necessarily) used in their 
ordinary acceptation, and point to arevolution of the earth on 
its axis, and a successive illumination of its sides by the san. 
But owing to the thick atmospheric vapors which still con- 
tinued to prevail to a great extent, the sun would doubtless 
have still been invisible to & spectator, could such have been 
placed upon the earth’s surface, and the amount of solar light 
that could have penetrated to the earth, was probably much 
less than is now received, even through the thickest and dark- 
est clouds, 

The next work seems to have consisted in producing further 
changes and regulations in the atmosphere, by which a more 
distinct line of demarcation was established between the waters 
intended to be suspended in the air, and those designed to 
preserve a more condensed form upon the earth’s surface, 
Moses, being obliged to make the most of the few words which 
his primitive and meager language afforded, describes this 
work by saying, “ And God said, Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters.” Hebraists tell us that the word “firmament” is a 
very improper rendering of the original word, which signifies 
simply an expanse or space; “Consequently,” (says Dr. 
Clarke) * that. circumbient space or expansion, separating tha 
clouds, which are in the higher regions of it, from the sess, 
etc, which are below it." During the high temperature of 
the earth's surface, which Geology proves to have prevailed im 
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those early times, there was probably every intermediate gra- 
dation between the most dense fluid and the niost expanded 
vapor, the fluid and aeriform substances having no very 
marked line of distinction. While such was the case, the “ cir- 
eumambient space" supposed, could have had no distinct exist 
ence. A physical change which established the water, at- 
mosphere, and aqueous vapor and clouds respectively as 
such, was of course the next necessary step in creation's pro- 
gress; and this is all that appears to be alluded to in the passage 
before us as constituting the work of the second period or 
“day.” 

It was probably during the perioa comprised within this 
day, that the transition rocks beneath the coal measures were 
depesited, These contain the remains of animals and plante 
of low types, which are almost exclusively marine. But to 
the creation of these, Moses secms to make no allusion, which 
fact will not excite particular surprise, when we consider their 
comparative unimportance to the grand object which he had in 
view, which was simply to describe how the physical structure 
and conditions by which man is more obviously surrounded, 
zame to exist. 

The next work consisted in the partition of land and water 
(or the elevation of the former), and the development of ter- 
restrial vegetation. “And God said, Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together, and let the dry land ap 
pear: and it was so. . . . And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yield. 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; 
and it wssso," This was the work of the third great period 
or day, and manifests a surprising agreement with the events 
of the period of the great Coal Formation. The universal 
preva.ence of almost exclusively m «rine, and the almost total 
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absence of Zerrestrial, fossils in the previously deposited rocks, 
proves that the ocean, up to this time, covered nearly the 
whole surface of the earth—which is in exact agreement with 
the Mosaic record, which implies that the partition of land and 
water was not made until that period. But large areas of land 
being then slightly elevated above the level of the waters, 
these, as another strong corroboration of the record, were 
covered by a profuse vegetation, which subsequently became 
converted into the immense beds of mineral coal now found" 
to be so essential to the physical comfort aud social progresa 
of the human race. 

The next work is spoken of by the sacred cosmogonist in 
the following terms: “ And God said, Let there be lights in 
the firmament of heaven, to divide the day from the night; 
and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
years. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to give light upon the earth: and it was so. And 
God made two great lights: the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night: he made the stars 
also.” 

Te superficial readers, this passage has seemed exceedingly 
paradoxical. The supposition that the sun, moon, and stars, 
had no existence until the comparative atom which forms this 
earth, had attained to the advanced stage of its development, 
previously described, is, with any interpretation of the word 
* day," so unphilosophical and unreasonable as to utterly 
defy intelligent belief. Criticism, however, has shown that 
the translation of the passage before us, does injustice to the 
original, which does not necessarily mean that the heavenly 
bodies were not created until the fourth day. Professor 
Hitchcock, who is a learned theologian as well as geologist, 
ways, upon this point: “If it be objected that, according te 
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Moses, the sun, moon, and stars were not created till the 
fourth day, it may be replicd, that a mare just interpretation 
of his language shows his meaning to be, not that the heavenly 
bodies were created on the fourth day, but that they were 
then first appointed to serve their present offices; and that 
they might have been in existence through countless ages.” 

Admitting such to be the true meaning of the passage, we 
find, again, that the record marvelously coincides with the 
indication of geological facts. In our previous survey of the 
natural history of the glohe, we saw conclusive evidence that 
up to the close of the Coal Period, a nearly uniform tempera- 
ture prevailed upon the surface of the earth in all latitudes, 
and that there could have been no distinction of warm and 
cold seasons, This is evident from the fact, that the rocks 
of that period, in all latitudes, contain the fossils of plants and 
animals analogous only to those which now flourish between 
the tropics. It is manifest that such a state of climate could 
not have been governed, in any great degree, by the raya of 
the sun, which vary so much as to their intensity, in the dif- 
ferent latitudes; and hence, as remarked in our previous 
gencralization, the sun’s rays, during the Coal and previous 
periods, could not yet have penetrated the atmosphere, thick 
and heavy as it probably was, in such a way as would have 
rendered that luminary visible to a human spectator, had such 
an one been then placed upon the earth's surface. For the 
same reason the moon and stars must also, during those 
periods, have been invisible. Up to that period, therefore, 
the heavenly bodies could not have ruled the seasons, 
either as to their temperature or their distinct periodical 
revolutions; and all the light which could have descended 
from them to the earth must have been but dim and in 
distinct, 
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But in preceding pages it was shown, from the peculia; man 
ner in which the impressions of frost-marks, the tracks of 
migratory birds, eto., octurred, during the geological formatior 
immedintely succeeding the Carboniferous Period (viz., the 
New Red Sandstone formation), that distinctions of seasons 
and olimates must then clearly have existed, and hence that 
the sun must then have exerted his direct power upon the earth, 
which then, as now, varied in its intensity with the different - 
positions assumed by the earth during its orbitual revolution. 
An atmospheric condition which could thus have admitted of a 
direct descent of the solar rays, must also have rendered the 
moon and stars distinctly visible to such of the earth’s tenants 
sa had eyes to perceive them; and in these facts we have an 
abundant verification of the Mosaic record, as to the work of 
the fourth day. It consisted simply in those atmospheric 
clarifications by which the sun, moon, and stars were appoint 
ed, or allowed to exercise the office of, ruling the seasons, and 
dividing time into distinct periods. 

The direct rays of the sun being thus admitted to the 
earth’s surface, the latter consequently became habitable to 
higher orders of living creatures. Accordingly, the next stage 
of creation’s progress is thus desciibed ; “ And God said, Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven, And God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth after their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind.” 
Bome of the “ moving creatures’ here spoken of as introduced 
into being, were probably wholly aquatic, and others were of 
the lower orders of air-breathing animals. It is remarkable 
that the remains of classes of animals here spoken of, firat 
begin to appear in the New Red Sandstone strata, which is 
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the formation next above the carboniferous system, aud which 
must have been succeeded, and measurably accompanied by 
the clarification of the atmosphere, spoken of as the work of 
the previous day. Fer it is in the Red Sandstone stratifi. 
cation that, we find the footprints of frogs, tortoises, and birds. 
The latter were mainly, as Professor Hitchcock intimates, of 
the Gralls family, or the family of waders, and were therefore, 
with the former, intimately connected with the water, as the 
Mosaic account implies, There can be but little doubt, there- 
fore, that these birds were the very “ fowl” of which Moses 
speaks. 

The other part of the work of this period, according to the 
*ommon translation, consisted in the creation of “ great whales," 
sto. "This, admitting our definition of the word “ day,” forms 
the only apparent discrepancy between geology and the 
4sored cosmogony ; for whales do not appear to have existed 
befure a somewhat advanced stage of the so-called Tertiary 
Formation, and a very long period after this time. But 
criticism reeolves even this apparent discrepancy into a sur- 
prising harmony. Dr. Adam Clarke, who wrote before 
geology was much cultivated, and hence without the slightest 
idea of making out a harmony between its teachings and the 
declarations of Moses, remarks upon the expression in the 
passage before us: “Though this is generally understood by 
the different versions as signifying whales, yet the original 
must be understood, rather as a general than a particular 
term, comprising all great aquatic animals.” Now the 
marine saurians were “great aquatic animale." These, with 
ainphibious and terrestrial reptiles of enormous size, came in 
during the deposition of the New Red Sandstone, and ex- 
tensively characterized the whole so-called Secondary For. 
mation, Thus the Mossic account of the work of the fifty 
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day, or grand period, is also admirably verified by geologica’ 
facts, 

Animals of the classes just described, both according tc 
Geology and Moses, preceded the more perfect land animals, 
the mammalia, upon the stage of existence. The creation of 
these latter is said to have constituted the first part of the 
work of the following, being the sixth day, or period, which is 
thus spoken of: “ And God said, Let the earth bring forth the 
living creature after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and 
beast of the earth after his kind: and it was so. And God 
made the beast of the earth, and the cattle after their kind," 
eto. The proof of the truth of this portion of the account is 
found in the remains of the mammalial quadrupeds of tho 
Tertiary Period, in the more recent portions of which we have 
shown that there was an actual shading off of the animated 
tribes into the existing species. Moreover, the work of this 
day, or period, both according to Geology and Moses, was 
complettd by the introduction of Man into being, as the 
grand ultimatum of all the creative efforts; ‘Thence, so far as 
that great series of unfoldings was concerned, ensued a period 
of rest, and the present is that sabattic period. 

The candid reader who has attentively followed me through 
this investigation, will bear witness that I have made no effort 
to explain away, or to change the frwe aspect of properly 
understood facts, in order to make out & correspondence 
between the teaching of science and those of Moses, but that 
I have labored to simply set forth the facts of the two reve- 
lations in their true aspect, leaving them to confirm or refute 
each other as they might. The coincidence between the twa 
revelations, therefore, which, from generals to particulars, has 
here appeared so striking, is one for which no human collator 
lg responsible, as it exists independently and unaltersbly ig 
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the absolute facts of the case. All that is required to exhibit 
one revelation as a substantial transcript of the other, is an ad 
mission that the word “day” is used by Moses in the sense 
of an indefinite period—a sense in which it is used in scores 
of instances in the Bible, and a sense in which Moses ungues- 
ticnably used it in Gen, ii. 4, where, in a more summary 
allusion to these same works of creation, he speaks of “THs 
pay that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” 

As it is next to an impossibility to suppose that all these 
surprising coincidences could have been a mere work of 
chance, the conclusion is scarcely avoidable, that the account 
in the first chapter of Genesis, by whomsoever written, must 
have originated in a source of intelligence in which & general 
knowledge of the whole history of the creation was familiarly 
embraoed. 

It is quite certain, however, that Moses knew nothing, at 
least in an exterior way, about Geology ; for of this science 
the whole human race has been ignorant unti] within the last 
century. lapprehend that nothing short of an hypothesis of 
8 apiritual or Divine enlightenment, will be found adequate te 
explain the origin of this biblical and wonderfully accurate 
account of creation. Concerning the laws of such enlighten 
ment, some explanations may be submitted in a future work, 

I have deemed it useful to show, in this summary manner, 
the true bearings of geological science upon the initial revela. 
tion of the Bible, partly to correct a tendency which, strange 
to say, has been manifested in the modern spiritual mode of 
philos»phizing to treat lightly this and other revelations of 
the Bible, on account of the supposed “ unprogressed” state of 
their writers; partly for the purpose of further illustrating the 
fact, that all true tneology and other species of deetrine, 
whether found in the Bible or elsewhere, rust conform to the 
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anavoidable deductions of scientifie facts; and partly for the 
purpose of further unfolding that remarkable luw of the three 
fold and seven-fold correspondential series, which runs through 
all complete systems of truth, and of which the Mosaic gene- 
ralization, properly understood, affords a conspicuous example. 

That the seven-fold series of creative operations here spoken 
of by the sacred writer, exactly conforms to the natural and 
Divine law of seres! arrangement which we have heretofore 
anfolded, is obvious from the correspondences between the 
respective members of its Primary and Secondary Trinities, 
which will be perceived by an inspection of the following 
juxtaposed columns, and from the eharacteristies of the rela- 
tions which each member of the series, from first to last, ex- 
hibits toward the others, which will be found to be the same 
which the same members in other serieses respectively bear 
toward their associates. 


Primary TniwiTY. SzcowpAmY Taimiry, 
Ist Day. Diffused and rudimental | 4th Day, Definite solar Light (by 
Lights (* God said, Let there the sun becoming oisible.) 
be light.”) 
2nd Day. Atmospneric and terres- | 6th Day. Higher and first impor- 
trial distinctions, or more defin- tant forms of oceanic, terres- 
ite line of demarcation between trial, and atmospheric life. 
condensed and vapory watcr. ( Great whales" or aquat- 


(^* Firmament.") io monsters — ss&urians — and 
* fowls.") 
8rd Day. Appearance of dry land; | 6th Day. Ultimate Tenants of 
terrestrial vegetation. dry land. (Mammalial quadru- 
peds and Man.) 
7th Day. Rr»r, and Divine habitation in the Ultimate of the creative 
à labor. 


Here the correspondence between the works of the first and 
fourth days, or periods, is perceptible at a glance, in that they 
consisted of different degrees of illumination of the earth's 
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surface. The correspondence between the works of the secona 
and fifth days is obvious, but becomes still more marked by 
the addition of a few facts which Moses, in his brief survey, 
left out, but which are supplied by geological science. The 
second day, according to Moses, was characterized by the de 
velopment of more marked distinctions between earth, water, 
and atmosphere, expressed by the creation of the “ firma 
ment," or the super-terrestrial expanse; while geology shows 
that the jifth day was characterized by the development of a 
second degree of similar distinctions, whereby alternations of 
climates and seasons, cold and heat, rains, winds, etc., super- 
vened. Moreover, the fifth day, according to the biblical 
account, was characterized by the development of rudimenta: 
land and aerial animals; while, according to geology, the 
second day, after the incipient creation of light, was further oc. 
cupied by the creation of the rudimental marine animals, or 
the radiata, articulata, mollusca, and fishes of the so-called 
Transition Formation. The creation of these, Moses passes 
over in silence, the reason of which may be conceived to con- 
sist in their comparative non-importance, and in the fact that 
in that unintellectual age, they were not, as facts in nature, 
sufficiently conspicuous to excite general inquiry as to their 
origin. 

Further correspondences are also developed, by the aid of 
geological science, between the third and sizth days, but con 
cerning these I need not particularize. 

If the reader will now take the trouble to compare the mem. 
bers of this series of creations as described by Moses, with the 
members of any seven-fold series of creations or operations 
which we have heretofore described, or which we may describe 
hereafter, he will find that each member ts to iis series what 
the same member of any other natural seven-fold series is to the 
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other members with which it is associated, and that between this 
and all other serieses there is the same correspondence as there 
is between any two octaves in music, It is, be it remembered, 
upon the fact of this correspondence between the serieses, 
whether generally or minutely inspected, that we base our 
conclusion as to the unity of plan which runs through nature, 
pointing to an origin in the seven-fold and corresponding 
harmonies of the one Infinite God, who, from His own Es- 
sence, has projected, from His own Life animates, and, from 
His own Wisdom, directs, all things. It is in perfect harmony 
with this supposition of s Divine originative and controlling 
Power, that Moses, in the simple and untechnical language of 
nis times, refers the work of each of the successive periods of 
creation to a Divine agency, and not to any force of develop- 
ment inhering in nature as independent of God, 

I may add, that if there actually is a perfect conformity 
from generals to particulars, between the principles involved 
in this seven-fuld series of operations mentioned by Moses, 
and those involved in every other seven-fold natural or 
spiritual series, whether it be found in science or in the Bible, 
this faet must be considered as strongly confirming, not to 
say absolutely demonstrating, our conclusion that there is a 
mighty law here involved, and must go far to convince 
reasonable skeptics of the truth of, at least, those portions of 
the Biblical revelation which are found to clearly recognize 
that law. Yet, from a close inspection of the sacred writings, 
it will be found that this law is not only expressly recoguized 
in numerous instances, but that it runs through the whole 
Divine plans of operation, in reference to the human race 
af which the Bible gives an historical and prophetic reflex. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IHE MINERAL KINGDOM; OB, KINGDOM OF OHEMICAL 
FOEMS. 


From the terrestrial creation, as a whole, we proceed to a 
brief consideration of the general sub-creations which it 
involves, The first of these is the MixzRAL Kisanou. 

The Mineral Kingdom, in its most enlarged sense, em- 
braces all physical or terrestrial substances, with their various 
forms and compounds. Being thus general in ita range, it ia 
hence a comparatively indefinite Kingdom; and it is for this 
reason, I suppose, that I have experienced more embarrass- 
ment in reducing it to distinct classifications, than I have in 
respect to any other system of being or operation; and, after 
all, I can only pretend to a comparatively close approximation 
to correctness in my conclusions, Such an approximation, 
embracing the most comprehensive serial arrangement of phy- 
tical substances, is that exhibited in the following table: 


Parmsary Tarntrr. Seconpany TaurwrrT. 
1. Primeval gaseous or mundane | 4. Secondary gaseous or terres- 
chaos, trial atmosphere. 
2. Igneous liquid, 5. Segregated, embracing rudi- 


mental crystalline forma, both 
solid and atmospheric. 

6. Golldified amorphous 8. Complete material arrange 
ments and ultimate orystak 
line forma, 

7. Governing imponderables 
15 
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If the reader will carefully inspect this table, he will here 
find the same harmony of parts, the same correspondence be- 
tween Primary and Secondary Trinities, the same order of 
relations, and the same principles of serial association, which 
‘he will find in all other natural seven-fold serieses heretofore 
exhibited, or hereafter to be exhibited. 

But a still more specific classification of mineral or physical 
substances embraces all the simple elements, with their 
natural compound forms, as known to chemistry—as will be 
seen by the following table: 


Pammanry Tatntrr. Seconpary Trinity 
1. Alkslizable and oxidizable | 4. Lowest combined forms (such 
simples (such as Potassium, as alkalies, acids, oxides, sul- 


sodium, iron, lead, hydrogen, phurets, carburets, eto.) 
eto.) 

2 Acidizsble simples (such as | b. Binary compounds (such na 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, sulphates, carbonates, eto.) 
eto.) 

8. Flagrators, or alkslizers, acid- | 6. Higher and nltimate oom. 
ifiers, and oxidiser& (oxygen pounds, 3 
and chlorine). 

7 Pervading and enveloping eleotroid, or etheroid unit, as a homo- 

geneous involution and evolution of all forms. 


But the Mineral Kingdom, as commonly contemplated, is 
circumscribed to the realm of crystallized forms, and the 
amorphous substances from which these immediately proceed. 
A theory of a septinary arrangement of the Mineral King 
dom, as viewed in this aspect, might be here submitted, but 
from not having made crystalography a particular branch of 
study, I have not sufficient confidence in its conformity tc 
nature, and will therefore omit it, Enough, however, has 
been said to show that the Mineral Kingdom, in its more 
general aspect, conforms to the seven-fold serial and corre 
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$pondential law seen to apply in other cases and nothing is 
here discovered to mar, but every thing illustrates, the har. 
mony and unity of the great plan of creation, With these 
remarks, then, we will proceed to consider the Kingdom of 
forms immediately succeeding the mineral, in the order of 
development, 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Tux seven-fold constitution of the Vegetable Kingdom s3 a 
whole, is illustrated by the seven progressive developments in 
the growth of a single perfect tree, which consist of 1. The 
root, or little appendages thrown out from the germ before the 
stem appears; 2. The simple stem; 3. The branches; 4, The 
leaves; 5. The flower-buds; 6. The blossoms; and 7. The 
fruit, The seven corresponding divisions of vegetable forms 
may be traced as follows: 

The first and lowest of these consists simply of confused 
radical fibers, which do not necessarily appear above the sur- 
face of the earth. In constitution, this degree of vegetation is 
but little superior to the finest forms of crystallization, from 
which it differs principally in respect to its soft and succulent 
nature, the frequent curvilinear directions of its fibers, and the 
circular forms of their transverse sections, Of this lowest 
kind of vegetation, we have examples in the slimy accretions 
which occur upon the surfaces of rocks, logs, ete., submerged 
in water; and of which the fibrous underground mould which 
occurs in warm wet soil, impregnated with rapidly decompos 
ing matter, constitutes the terrestrial representative. 

The second division of vegetable forms is represented by 
plants that have a simple stem or shoot projecting above the 
earth, but no branches nor leaves, Of these, some of the 
simplest species of sea-weeds afford examples. 
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The third division consists of the branching forms of sea 
planta, of which the fucoides afford an example. 

The fourth division consists of terrestrial herbaces, which 
are characterized by fully developed leaves. But the lower 
forms of this general division also embrace lichens, moeses, 
fungi, eto. 

The fifth division consists of arborescent oryptogamia, or 
of those perennial plants in which the organs of fructification 
are concealed, 

The sizth division consists of the arborescent monocotyledon- 
ous, or of those flowering trees whose seed has but one lobe; and 

The seventh division consists of the arborescent dicotyledo- 
nous, or of those flowering trees whose seeds have two lobes, 
and which are the most perfect forms of the vegetable king. 
dom, 

This comprehensive classification, though new, is in accord- 
ance with the general order of succession in vegetable crea- 
tions as indicated in fossilology, and is therefore natural, 
Each one of these divisions, of course, is subject to sub-classi- 
fications, which sometimes run parallel with each other; but 
an herbaceous and arborescent plant which possess the same 
number of stamins, pistils, or cotyledons, evidently should not 
simply on that account, be placed in absolutely the same class 
or order. 

That it may the more clearly be perceived that this classifi 
cation conforms to the serial and correspondential law hereto 
fore unfolded, we will reduce it to the following form : 


Pausany [ainirr. Srconpary TarwrrT 
( Marine forma.) (Terrestrial forma.) 
1. Radical fiber 4. Terrestrial herbaces (/eqfing. 
2. Simple stem b. Arborescent oryplogamia. 
8. Branching. 6. Flowering monocotyledonous 


7. Flowering dicotyledonous. 
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Here it is seen that the first member of the Primary Trin 
ity, the radical fiber or the root principle, so to speak. of 
vegetation, has ite counterpart and sub-correspondent in the 
\first member of the Secondary Trinity, in the leafing plante— 
leaves being merely aerial roots, The second member of tha 
Primary Trinity, consisting of plants with a simple stem, has 
its counterpart and sub-correspondent in the second member 
of the Secondary Trinity—the organs of fructification in the 
cryptogamous plants being connected with the leaves, and 
being mere shoots from them as from s root. Considering 
the cryptogamous plants in the Vegetable Kingdom as a whole, 
as corresponding to the flower-buds of a single tree, the third 
member of the Secondary Trinity, showing the branchings 
from the flower-buds, as from a stem, bears a certain corre- 
spondence to the third member of the Primary Trinity, em- 
bracing merely the branching forms of vegetation, The seventh 
member is not only of a more perfect organic structure, but 
it embraces all the more perfect fruit-bearing trees which afford 
nourishment to higher kingdoms, and therefore it may be con- 
sidered as the crown of the whole Vegetable Kingdom, It ia 
thus seen that the grand and natural divisions of the Vegeta- 
ble World, conform to the septenary and ternary serial law; 
snd its complete series will be found, on comparison, to corre 
spond generally and particularly with all other complete seriea 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Tas Animal Kingdom follows as next in the orde: of pro 
gression, after the Vegetable Kingdom, Its divisions, in theii 
regular order of ascension from lowest to highest, and aleo, 
generally speaking, in respect to their successive periods of 
development as shown by fossilology, are as followa: 


PauruAnY Tatnirr. Sxconpary TRINITY. ¢ 
(Marine forms.) (Terrestrial forms.) 

1 Banptata (coral insects, crinoi- | 4. Rerrizes. (The lower forme 
dians, star-fÜshes, medusim, of this division embrace also tha 
vie.) terrestris! mollusca and artion- 

lata, auch as snails, worms, in- 
acota, eto.) 

2. ARTICULATA (sen-worms, trilo- | b. Binns. 

bites, crabs, lobsters, eto.) 
B. Ventesratep Fisues, 8. MAMMALIA. 
7. Maw as a terrestrial being, 


Is this table are represented three general divisiins of ma 
rine forms, and three general divisions of terrestrial forms. 
The first division of marine forms is to its sphere of existence 
and to the divisions of marine forms which follow it, what the 
first division of terrestrial forms is to its sphere of existence, 
and to the divisions which follow it; and so also the one trine 
in its sphere corresponds to the other trine in its sphere, both 
wm the complex and in the successive divisions of each. 

W may be objected to the foregoing classification, that is 
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leaves out one important division of the animal kingdom, viz, 
the Mollusca, To this it may be replied, that the Mollusca, 
especially in its lower forms, seem, to be but a higher branch 
of the Radinta. Some of the lower or univalve shell-fish 
grow in clusters, or united compartments, almost as one aai- 
mal, and in this essential characteristic are somewhat allied 
to the polipiaria, which comprises one class of the Radiata, 
This quality of growing in clusters or connected compart 
ments, is preserved even by some o7 the bivalves, such as 
muscles, oysters, ete, The detached bivalves, having locomo- 
tive powers, seem to be an ascension from these; and the still 
higher orders of mollusca, viz., the gastropoda and cephalo- 
poda, seem to be but higher representations of the same sys- 
tem of creative design, which, as its lowest expression, evolved 
the polipiaria and crinoids, 

I have personally observed that the whilk, which is among 
the higher orders of shell-fish, propagates through the medium 
of a zoophitie, or vegetalle-like, form, with an attached stem, 
and containing leaflike appendages or pods, in which the 
young are brought to fetal maturity. The Radiata and Mol- 
lusca, therefore, may be considered as comprehended in one 
general division of the Animal Kingdom, which division, how- 
ever, should perhaps be designated by some term of more 
comprehensive significance. 

It is thus seen, that the Animal Kingdom conforms to the 
same serial and correspondential law which we have seen run 
ning through all systems of ereation previously contemplated, 
and which we will hereafter perceive runs equally through still 
higher developments, And with this, as the highest system 
of material creation, our more specific classifications of the 
grand departments of the universe without us, is completed. 


OHAPTER XVII. 
THE WHOLE AND ITS PARTS 


We have thus ascended, througl. progressive stages of ob- 
servation and induction, from the basis to the apex of the 
grand pyramid of outer creation. From the commanding 
position to which we have attained, therefore, it is proper to 
take a general survey of the ground over which we have 
passed, and to observe any general or particular facts which 
may thence present themselves, as bearing, favorably or other. 
wise, upon the conclusions to which we have been led, or 8s 
reflecting light upon still ulterior truths. 

And first, a remark in reference to the method and order 
of our previous investigations: It will be remembered that 
we commenced with the observation of sensible facts, whic. 
lie upon the exteriors of Nature, and proceeded to trace them 
analytically to their elements and originative conditions, and 
those to theirs, until we arrived at the primeval and com- 
mon chaotic Germ from which all things, by different ramifi- 
cations, sprang, The nature and propriety of the reverse pro- 
cess which we thence pursued, with the naturalness of the 
order of successive results to which it led us, may be illustrated 
as follows: 

The astronomer discerns in the distant heavens a faint whitish 
spot, which he calls a nebula. To the naked eye, it appears 
dim, indistinct, and undefined. He applies & telescope of 
moderate power, and the outlines of the same object are a 
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little more defined. With a still larger telescope, it appeara 
still more definite; and so he goes on increasing his optical 
power, until the same object is resolved into myriads of mi- 
nute stars, which appear like particles of diamond dust sprinkled 
upon the blue concave. By another increase of power, these 
stars are made to exhibit appearances of internal systematic 
arrangement. This is as far as the most powerful telescopes 
will go; but suppose that he had the ability to augment his 
optical power indefinitely ; each of those stara, which at first 
appeared only as a shining point, may soon be made to glov 
as a resplendent sun, revealing a multitude of planets swim. 
ming in the sea of light by which it is surrounded. He now 
singles out one of those planetary globes as the special object 
of inspection; and as, by our imagined possibilities, the visual 
power is enhanced through other successive degrees, the 
forests, the fields, the streams, the trees, the flowers, and even 
the insects, which may exist upon the surface of that planet, 
or the animalcules which sport in its stagnant waters; would 
successively come into view. Now, be it remarked, that ali 
these successive particularizations, even down to ultimate mi 
nutie, are involved in that faint luminous spot, which, as a 
most comprehensive general, is first seen by the naked eye in 
the remote heavens, 

Our process of synthetical investigation has been similar to 
that just supposed, we having the advantage of the actual 
presence and personal inspection of the minutie included in 
the general subject of our thoughts. With a mental telescope 
we have penetrated, not into the distance of space, but into 
the corresponding distance of time, and beheld the universe in 
the aspect of one common nebulous mass, By following the 
natural history of this one general mass through its are 
pessive approximations to our own pericd, we have sosu i 
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successively unfolding solar systems, geological developments, 
mineral kingdoma, animal kingdoms, and human races, with 
all things which they respectively include. It is to be ob 
served that each of these successive particularizations is based 
upon, and was included in, the next preceding general, as al] 
are based upon, and included in, the allcomprehensive General. 

Moreover, that the order in which thése particularizations, 
Kingdoms, or sub-creations have been brought under review, 
is not an order arbitrarily adopted for our own convenience, 
but clearly one observed by nature herself, is evident from 
the fact, that no two systems or Kingdoms, as arranged in our 
series of inquiries, can be transposed. This illustration of the 
relations of generals and particulars also clearly shows, that 
all truths are but involutions and evolutions of one funda 
mental truth—hence that all truths must bear certain relations 
and correspondences to each other, from their origins through. 
out theiy successive ramifications, even to their ultimates; 
and that no truth can be fully understood, except in the 
general and particular light of all others. 

Moreover, if the serial order in which the grand divisiona 
of nature, as a whole, have been brought under review, is ae 
cording to the order of progressive development observed by 
vature herself, the saine is generally true of the serial order 
of the seven sub-divisions which have been applied to each of 
these grand divisions. By a partieular review of either of 
these classified sub-divisions, the reader will find, for example, 
that the first member of the series is naturally germinal, aud 
that the seventh is naturally ultimate, to all the others; and 
that no two members of the series ean be transposed without 
deranging the harmony of the whole series. And though we, 
of course, claim no absolute exemption from particular errors 
and imperfections in the classifications which have been sub 
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mitted, it is nevertheless claimed that their manifest genera. 
conformity to nature, together with their ternary relations 
and correspondences, involved, after identically the same 
general method, in each seven-fold series, clearly reveals the 
presence of a grand structural or associative Law which, in u 
corresponding manner, and in different degrees of develop 
ment, governs the numbers, relations, and succession of parts, 
in every complete system of natural unfolding. Of this law, 
as before repeatedly intimated, the diatonic scale in musia, 
with its seven notes, is the natural and oral exponent. 

Having thus subjected the grand divisions of nature to re- 
view, and discovered the application of this principle of serial 
and correspondential classification to them all, let us now see 
whether the connected and successive creations thus brought 
under review, will naturally fall into the form of one grand 
System, in which our principles of serial arrangement will be 
exemplified. This may be best exhibited by the following 
table; 


Pamany Tarnirr. Beconparr Tarmirr 
( Structural.) (Organic.) 
1. Firmamental and sidereal uni- | 4. System of chemical or com- 
verse. prehensive mineralogical ar- 
rangements. 
2. Solar systems, b. Vegetable kingdoms 
8. Geological developmenta. | 6, Animal kingdoms. 
ULTIMATE. 
(ntellectual.) 
7. Homan maces, aa to their merely terrestrial oomstitutons, 
affections, and thoughts. 


Not only do we observe in this series a natural order of 
succession of parts, which will Lut admit of addition, retrench. 
ment, or transposition, but we also observe the same ternary 
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relations and correspondences which we have seen are in. 
volved in all the series previously examined. Thus the first 
member of the series, which is rudimental-sfructural, corre 
sponds to the fourth member, which is. rudimentél-organic ;* 
the second member is the transition-structural, and corresponds 
to the fifth (the Vegetable Kingdom), which is the transitional- 
organic; the third member is the (physically) perfect-structural, 
and corresponds to the sixth, which is the perfect organic. 
And the seventh is ultimate, exhibiting the perfection and 
united sublimation of all—in this respect corresponding to the 
seventh member of every other series, even as the first mem- 
ber in each series corresponds to the first member in all 
others; tha second to the second, eto. The same principles 
of serial, septinary, and correspondential classification, thus 
apply equally to the generals and the particulars of nature, at 
least so far as such particulars have been brought under 
review. 

But while the respective members of each seven-fold series, 
whether on a high or low scale, including the great series of 
all serieses, correspond to the same members, as numerically 
designated in all other serieses, these correspondences are of 
different degrees of directness and intimacy, according ta 
numerical relations more complicated than those which have 
yet been brought into view, This, together with the mannor 
in which genera] and particular serial correspondences are 
involved in one complete system, may be illustrated partially, 
but sufficiently for our present purpose, by a reference to the 
seven prismatic colors and their involved properties. It is 
found that, by causing each of the seven colors of decomposed 


© A crystal possesses a kind of molecular life, and bas differect parts, anges, and 
poles, which perform different functions, as ahown by Eeichenbaoh ; it may iheredont 
be considered as an organ ‘em, though of the lowest kid 
16 
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light yo pass separately through a second prism, they may be 
still further decomposed, and form a secondary iris, in which 
each of the seven colors will again be visible. Now the first 
or general iris represents the great System of systems, con- 
sidered as one, while each included iris represents one of the 
sub-systems involved in the latter, and which is also seven. 
fold. In other words, the grand seven-fold System of nature 
is composed of all its included and subordinate seven-fold 
systems, in the same way as the grand iris is composed of 
all the elements involved in its included irises, there being 
in either case a similar interdependence of parts; and hence 
there is the same unity in the System as a whole, that there 
is in each one of its analogous and component sub-systems, 
The grand System of nature, and-each one of its sub-systems, 
then, correspond to each other in the same way as the grand 
iris, snd each of its included sub-irises correspond to each 
other, according to their similar numerica] designations, But 
while this is the case with the iris and its included sub-irises, 
it is evident that one of these latter, based, for example, upon 
the general red ray, would bear a different degree of corre 
spondence to other seven-fold divisions of color, from one 
that is based generally upon the yellow, blue, or any other 
ray; and the same is true of the great System of nature and 
its sub-systems, 

It was before shown that each seven-fold system of nature 
is accompanied, in its development and functional operations, 
by seven corresponding dynamic agents, and also seven 
corresponding laws. It may therefore be said that thesa 
dynamie agents and laws are also, either identieally or by 
their natural representatives in different degrees of ascension, 
aubject to the same comprehensive and i wolved classifications 
which we have just seen to apply to their corresponding 
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puter developments, as presented in the universal Fabric ol 
Being and its parts. It would, indeed, be difficult to get a 
set of terms sufficiently comprehensive, and yet sufficiently 
definite, to apply equally to all systems and sub-systems in 
volved in a universal classification; but if the reader wili 
consider the terms we may employ as being themselves 
correspondential, and as expressive merely of general prin- 
ciples, he may find the genera] and particular systems of 
nature, in their three-fold relations of Dynamic Agents, Laws, 
and Developments, represented, with approximate truthful. 
ness, in the following table; 


Dynamic AGENTS. Laws, DrvrroruiNTS. 
1, Heat. Expansion. Chaos. 
2. Light. Attraction, Nuclei, 
8, Eleotricity. Ciroulation. Forms, 
4, Organic, or odic Aggregation, Incipient organism 
heat. 
5. Odio light. | Begregation. Ascended  organíó 
forma. 
8. Odio aura, Bympathy. Universal association. 
T. Vitslity. Life. Unity of totality. 


Applying the fundamental principles of this classification, 
in different degrees, to the universal system, and to all its 
sub-systems, we have here a representation of the connection 
and harmonial relations of the Whole with the parts, and the 
parts with the Whole, of the Macrocosm or the universe 
without—corresponding to the connections and relations of 
the parts and the whole, of the Microcosm, or the universe 
within. Here then, is erected, “without the noise of the 
bammer,” that universal Temple before spoken of, whose 
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timbers, hewn by God's own hand, consist of all those fact: 
and principles which lie in the Realm of Being without us, 
and which mere analytical science necessarily views in ever 
lasting isolation and confusiou, 


OHAPTER XVIII. 


PUALIBM +? &6EODUOTIVE FOROEB; OB, THE DIASTOLE 
AND SYSTOLE OF NATUBB. 


ForLowı»wa link by link the descending chain of analogy, 
the conclusion was before arrived at, that in the beginning, 
the materials uf the universe consisted of one diffuse, chaotic, 
or gaseous mass, without distinction of parts, or definite inter- 
nal motions, Reasons were also submitted for believing that 
these material conditions were not eternal, but that they 
originated as emanations or projections of the more exterior 
essences of the Divine Personal Constitution. It was shown 
that, inasmuch as chis whole mass of physical substance thus 
originated from Divine spiritual substance, so physical Heat 
n this substance originated from Divine spiritual Heat, which 
ls Love, and that physical Light originated from Divine 
spiritual Light, which is Wisdom. It was also shown that 
Heat is accompanied with a force or law of Expansion; and 
that from Heat and Light combined, originated the force or 
law of Attraction or Contraction. As Divine Love and Wis. 
dom (forming a Duality, or productive unity, consisting of 
positive or negative, or male and female Principles) constitute 
the spiritual Alpha and Omega of all generative forces, so it 
is apprehended that their physical counterparts, consisting of 
the forces of Expansion and Attraction, may be found to main. 
tain an equally fundamental relation to all modifications of 
force, law, and operation, existing in the realm of created Being. 
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If we again glance at the systems and sub-systems of ope 
ration which nature presents, we will find abundant exemplifi. 
cations of this fact. Thus, as the forces of Expansion and 
Contraction proceeded in their operations in the primeval 
chaotic mass, the particles which were by nature fitted to re 
main in an aeriform or ethereal state, and those which were 
naturally fitted for aggregation into dense forms, were sepa 
rated. The latter class of particles, by a general assemblage, 
first formed the universal nucleus, and then, successively the 
nebulous rings, segregated masses, and stellar and planetary 
systems. The telescope now reveals these masses of conden- 
sible materiais apparently in all stages of progress in the 
heavens, from the indefinitely formed and irresolvable nebula 
to the globular cluster of stars. This latter is the form pecu- 
liar to the highest possible degree of cosmical perfection, and, 
at the same time, the highest natural degree of cosmical ronden- 
sation ; and it may hence be supposed to be accompanied with 
the highest naturally attainable degree of levity and purity in 
the cireumambient ether. But these states are ultimate 
achievements of the joint and constant action of the fundamen- 
tal laws of Expansion and Contraction, 

We will find, on due consideration, that these same princi- 
ples apply also to each creation included in the cosmical, 
whether it be organic or inorganic. Thus, in the Mineral - 
World, the metallic ore that is now segregated into distinct 
veins, evidently must have originally existed in diffusion in 
the surrounding rock. The particles which originally occupied 
the present position of the mineral veins, must have been dis- 
persed by a force of expansion (virtually or actually) which was 
precisely equivalent to the force of mutual attraction which 
brought the metalline particles together in their place. The 
ame tendenoy of kindred and originally diffused mineral par 


sa 
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ticles to draw together into the form of dense masses, is, per- 
hepe, still more forcibly illustrated by the flint nodules found 
in beds of chalk, and which are generally of a more or less 
rounded form, evidently indicating an original state of solution 
iu the surrounding mass, from which they have become con 
densed, as they are now found. 

The first forms assumed by the vegetable materials that exist 
in the world, were also diffuse and chaotic. Such were the 
marine accretions of germinal slime, with their radical fibers, 
and subsequent efflorescent, simple, and microscopic stems, 
Several gradations of plants as they rise above these, are still 
of imperfect exterior forms, of a loose and succulent nature, 
and of au internal structure entirely cellular—indicating, as 
yet, but small progress in the condensive principle. In these, 
however, the whole Vegetable Kingdom as one creation, has 
(ts incipient and rudimental development. Further segrega- 
tions and condensations of the vegetative elements are decid- 
edly manifested in the subsequently-formed terrestrial planta 
possessing a vascular tissue and ligneous fiber. But as crea- 
tion proceeds, still higher forms, possessing more marked and 
widely diversified characteristics, are gradually developed, 
until the flowering and dicotyledonous plants of the present 
era came into being; and these show the closest possible con- 
nection of congenial, and the most perfect elimination of 
heterogeneal vegetable elements, Hence, they exhibit the 
ultimate degree of the Condensive and Xzpansive principle 
which can be naturally applied to the Vegetable Kingdom. 

In the Animal Kingdom, including the human, the same 
principles are distinctly operative; and this, too, both with 
reference to the individual organism, and the whole collection 
of living beings. Professor Agassiz, who has investigated the 
mabject of embryology perhaps more thoroughly than sny 
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other man, tells us, that after the fecundation of the ovum of 
any animal, and its division into cells and layers, the organ 
of cireulation proceeds to its incipient development from the 
middle layer of the germ. " First,” the blood appears by & 
simple process of liquef&ction of the cells. It can be seen 
under the microscope how the particles, or the cells of that 
layer, begin to loose at the outer margin, and to move between 
themselves, and to run in particular directions, and to combine 
into currents, and those currents to assume particular direc. 
tions, before there is a heart, and before there are blood-vessels. It 
can be seen in every chicken under so low a magnifying power, 
that no one should lose the opportunity of seeing this wonder: 
ful sight. When blood corpuscules move from the center toward 
the margin of the germ [Expansion], the other cells, which be 
come loose in the periphery of the germ, begin to move toward 
the center [Contraction]. In the beginning, there being no cur- 
rent circulating, the two collections of fluid meet, and finally 
become regular currents, by means of channels through which 
the blood runs for a regular circulation.* 

These fundamental, expansive, contractive, and circulatory 
motions are subsidiary to the development of a fourth opera- 
tion, by which affinitized particles floating in the circulating 
menstruum are brought into conjunction, and deposited in the 
form of solid tissnes, They are at first aggregated on all 
sides of the circulating channels, and form the blood-vessels, 
the ramifications of which (says Agassiz) are at first constantly 


> Agamis's Lectures on Comparative Embryology, Here we have, In the words of 
one who wrote without any víow to the distinctive philosophy of the present treatise, as 
illustration of the succesaive origins of the lawa of Expansion, Contraction, and Circa: 
lation. Considering these facts and principles as equally applicable, on a large scale, 
to the great fecundated germ or opum of the cosmical creation, it will Ulustrate per 
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ehanging. But one portion of the central vessel soon becomes 
enlarged, and assumes the form of a simple elongated sack. 
This, centralizing and expressing in itself the previously diffused 
expansive and contractile forces, performs a constant succession 
of diastolic and systolic motions, and constitutes the rudi 
ment of the future heart. 

Other processions from the blood-vessels form, in like 
manner, the rudimenta of the alimentary canal, the liver, the 
lungs, the brain, ete. These, by a constant rejection (through 
the expansive or emanative foree) of particles foreign to their 
respective and appropriate composition, and as constant au 
attraction and appropriation of the particles which they need, 
finally arrive at the full maturity of their complex structures, 
and together, form the complete living organism. The complet: 
organism, therefore, manifests the perfection of elimination of 
unsuitable substances from each particular organ (which sul» 
stances, therefore, go to form other organs to which they arv 
suitable), and the perfection of condensation or aggregation ii 
each organ of those substances which are suitable to its ow: 
composition. 

The same remarks are, in principle, applicable to the whole 
animated creation as to one grand Form. Its first and lowest 
development, as shown by fossilology, consisted of polypiaria 
and other radiated forms. Now, the polypi of a coral reef 
may almost be considered as one extended animal, with little 
distinction of parts, The substances and functions of heart, 
stomach, lungs, brain, ete., seem to be interdiffused and con- 
founded with each other in such a way that one portion of the 
structure is no more vital than another, and therefore, into 
however numerous or small fragments this animal substance 
may beoome divided or subdivided, each fragment, still chaot- 
ically embodying in i self a4 the principles of vitality and 
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organization, continues to live and grow as a distinct animal 
It, therefore, corresponds to the primitive cellular structure of 
the impregnated ova of the higher animals, In the higher 
forms of the Radiata, the organs, with their functional opem 
tions, are perceptibly more distinct from each other. In the 
Articulata, there is still more definite sasociation of the ele- 
ments of organs into their distinct and appropriate forms; but 
this association is still so imperfect, that if the lobster or 
crab, for example, loses a claw, it eliminates from other por- 
tions of its system elements which form another claw—thus 
showing that the claw-principle, so to speak, previously ex- 
isted undeveloped, in the other parts of the organism, by a 
draft upon which the recuperation is now produced. And ao 
In each succeeding class in the ascending scale of animal cres- 
tions, heart becomes more distinctly heart, brain becomes 
more distinctly brain, and all the other organs become corre- 
spondingly more distinct and highly devetoped, and more free 
from those particles which properly belong to other organs, 
until the perfection of living organization is attained in the 
perfected human form, which may be considered as the whole 

, Animal Kingdom in the aggregate, with something more be- 
sides. 

And so, reducing these specific subjects of contemplation to 
one comprehensive view, it may be said, that in the beginning 
She material elements of man, animal, vegetable, mineral, 
planet, sun, and firmament, existed in common interdiffusion 
in the great, universal, and undistinguishable mass of nebu- 
lous matter, in such a way that each part was lost in all other 
parts. The great mass, then, formed, as it were, one grand 
Polypus, or one grand ovum, corresponding to the ovum of an 
animal, and from it, after fecundation, and by means of a com 
want incubative and superior influence, the ultimate develop 
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ment of the complex system in its mature fo n, was to arise. 
Materials in the primitive and lowest degree of refinement, 
draw together according to rudimental affinities, at the same 
time evolving their uncondensible elements, and thus form 
vast and indefinite nebulous aggregation, with their circum. 
ambient ether. Further evolutions and condensations, and 
consequent refinements, form, successively, firmaments, suns, 
planets, mineral aggregations, plants, animals, and finally the 
bodies of human beings—all of which, from first to last, have 
directly or indirectly collected and selected their materials 
from the great mass of all materials, even as the nodules of 
flint, before spoken of as embodied in the strata of chalk, have 
collected their component silicious particles from the mass of 
surrounding materials in which they must have been originally 
diffused ! : 

The fact that, in the process of all formations, there is an 
expansion and evolution of uncondensible elements from the 
centers of their chaotic materials, as well as a clustering 
around central nuclei, of those particles capable of constitut 
ing the tangible structure with its various parts, more fully 
illustrates the doctrine heretofore advanced, that all forma 
and organisms, from stellar assemblages, individual suns, and 
planets, to crystals, vegetables, animals, and human beings, 
are surrounded by an aromal counterpart or "sphere." It 
will be borne in mind, that it is by the inter-action of these 
sromal counter parts, or spheres of different forms and organ- 
isms (and which are always expressive of the specific interior 
qualities of the latter), that these forms and organisms are 
brought into what may be called “magnetic sympathy” with 
each other; and it is by the combined aroma] spheres of all 
organisms, forms, and systems, that the great inter-active 
nerve-aurn of the universe. as one Body, is made up. 
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The expansio . and emanations from centers perpetually 
prevalent througnout the whole domain of forms and organ 
isms, may be considered as one general diastole; while the 
contractions and precipitations upon centers, likewise univer 
sally prevalent, may bé considered as one general systole; 
and these motions, in their more progressed and periodically 
alternating forms, are expressed in the secular expansions and 
contractions of planetary orbits; in the oscillations of hea 
venly bodies between their aphelion and perihelion points; in 
the ebbing and flowing of tides; in the inspirations and ex. 
pirations of plants; in the dilations and contractions of the 
human heart; and in thé breathings and pulsations of 
microscopic forms of life, which sport in a single drop of 
water, 

In attributing thus much to the laws of Expansion and 
Contraction (or Attraction), it is not by any means intended 
$o supersede the septinary divisions of laws, as presented in 
preceding pages. Our object has rather been to show that 
these two fundamental laws, being, as it were, male and fe 
male in conjugal unity, are the parents and grandparents of 
all other laws. Thus it is from a combination of Expansive 
and Contractive movements that the law of Circulation im- 
mediately ensucs in every portion of the creation, even as the 
samo ensuvs in tho animal and human systems, from the ex- 
pansive and contractile motions of the heart; and as particles 
are thus mado to flow throughout each system, and are placed 
in general intercommunication with other particles, there is 
ecewsion given to the operation of the suurth law, oy which 
mutually aflinitized particles, whether in organic or inorgankt 
sreatione, unite together and form the tissues of the perma 
ment physical structure, Thence, after performing their ap 
propriate offices, and undergoing specific refinements, they are 
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taken up and re-deposited in higher and inore complex masses 
or tissues, or excreted entirely from the system, aocording ta 
the fifth law—the law of segregation—the same being also ap- 
plicable, in different degrees, to each creation; then by mu 
tus! impartations of essences and forces between these masses 
or tissues, as necessary parts or organs of the system, a sizth 
law is developed—the law of universal sympathy and har- 
monia] reciprocation. Finally, all these laws and operations, 
harmoniously combined, give occasion to the norma] manifes- 
tation of the seventh and highest law—the law governing the 
functions of the complex unity, and in which tho principles of 
Love and Wisdom, Heat and Light, Expansion and Attras. 
tion, with all their modifications and subordinates, sre em- 
braced in unitary form. 

As these Expansive and Attractive operations are de 
pendent upon physical Heat and Light, and these are ulti 
mately dependent for their generation upon spiritual Heat 
and Light, which are conditions of Divine Love and Wisdom, 
so it follows that Divine Love and Wisdom pervade nature 
co-extensively with Expansive and Attractive forces, and are 
the fundamental and essential constituents of the life-principle 
which inheres in every form of being. Things live, therefore, 
only in proportion to the degree in which they are recipients 
of the essences and forms of Divine Love and Wisdom; and 
without these, all things would be dead, 

17 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OIROLES. 


Ir was befo:e shown that the constant Expansive and 
Contractive forces, particularly illustrated in the previous 
chapter, call into requisition the law of Circulation, which 
gives form to the motion of particles impelled by the 
previous forces. By circulation is meant a proceeding from 
a given point or condition, and finally returning to the same, 
whether the line of progression described by the movement 
is mathematically that of an exact circle or not; as is illus- 
trated by the flowing of blood from the heart, through various 
channels back again to the heart. 

But it is here to be particularly observed that the blood, in 
passing from the heart, through various parts of the system 
back again to the heart, deposits certain portions of its ele. 
ments in various fleshy and osseous tissues along its path. 
This example, taken from the functional operations of the 
Microcosm, or little universe, serves as a sure index of similar 
operations which occur in the various departments of the 
Macrocosm, or great universe, and leads to the remark, 
that all regularly circulating materials, whether in the human, 
the animal, the vegetable, the mineral, the geognostic, or the 
astronomical department of creation, impart certain of their 
elements to the ambient spaces through which they pass. It 
is by the aggregation of such imparted eijements that all 
regularly developed forms ia nature have their being; and as 
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- it was heretofore shown that all natural movements and de- 
velopments observe a regular serial order of successive gre 
dations, it follows, from the law of Circulation, that this serial 
order, as applicable te each system or degree of nature, must 
exemplify the circle, This idea of the universality of the cir- 
cular constitution and movements of things, shall now ba 
more particularly illustrated by facts. 

Extending our observations to the heavenly bodies, we 
see circular motion everywhere prevailing. Satellites move 
around planets, planets around suns, suns around still greater 
suns, and an extension of the analogical chain renders it, as 
before shown, extremely probable, not to say certain, that 
all secondary bodies in universal space, revolve in common, 
around one grand primitive Center and Source of attraction. 
If this be the case, then, whatever particular movements the 
secondary bodies may have assumed from the development 
of forms of internal forces peculiar to themselyes, these move- 
ments are subordinate to the great material Source of move- 
ment, and the forces by which they occur are only repro- 
ductions or ascensions, in specific and modified forms, of the 
forces which primarily appertain to if. 

But as the forcea producing these primitive rotatory and 
orbitual motions in the universe, are the final source of all 
those diversified ramifications of circular movement, which 
are manifested by subordinate systems, suns, and planets, so 
the orbitual and rotatory motions of planets are the more im- 
mediate parents and dependencies of still more diversified and 
minute systems of circular development. From the orbitual 
motion of the earth, for instance (and the fact also applies to 
other planets), results a continually repeated circle of thermal 
changes, which mark the various seasons of the year. These 
give rise to the various annual series of vegetable and othes 
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developments. In the genial heat of spring, the seed that haa 
sunk into the moist vegetable mould, expands and puts forth 
successively the stem, the branches, the leaves, the flower- 
buds, the flowers, and the fruit containing seed of the same 
species of that from which the plant sprang. Then, as the 
frosts of winter begin again to prevail, the life of the plant 
becomes extinct; its ripened seeds are scattered upon the 
ground, to become the progenitors of other plants of the same 
kind, and the materials of the plant also sink to the earth to 
replenish the vegetable mould from which they sprang. Thus 
the same general condition is again brought about with that 
from which the first plant sprang; and the germination, 
growth, maturity, and decay of the plant, with the scattering 
of its seed upon the earth, exemplifies a complete circle, So 
with the putting forth of the foliage, the development of the 
blossoms and fruit, and the final hibernation of arborescent 
vegetation. 

Coincident, also, with the changes of the seasons, are the 
periodical awakenings of certain animal instincts, and also the 
occurrence of certain conditions in the human, physical, and 
mental economy. These changes, occurring, as they do, in 
regular serial succession, and nlways returning to the point 
from which they started, exemp ‘fy, also, the Circle. 

And so, from the alternations of day and night, which, with 
their successive hours and moments, mark a diurnal circle of 
physical changes, still more minute circles of change ensue, 
in the economy of organic beings, Such are the circles of 
wakefulness and sleep; of activity and repose; of organic 
waste and recuperation, with all their intermediate and 
transitional stages, whether we apply the remark to the 
vegetable, the animal, or the human creation. And it may 
ven be said that every passage, from one degree or stage to 
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another, in the prugress of any complete circle of .foldings, 
involves a circle or'aystem of a minuter kind, until we get 
down to the physiological functions of tlie organism of an 
ephemeron, to the circuit of blood and organic deposits in 
the system of an anamaleule, or to the orbitual and axial 
revolutions of an atom, 

lt may also be said that the progression from the origin to 
the dissolution of any system, or to its passage into another 
form, involves the circle; and this is equally true of the 
universe as a whole, of its included stellar and solar systems 
and individual worlds, and of the further ramifications of crea- 
tion, constituting the mineral, vegetable, animal, and human 
kingdoms, together with their various genera, species, and in- 
dividual forms, respectively. 

The minutest of these circles of movement and develop 
ment, are included in, and are, in some sense, dependent 
upon, the greater, and those are in like manner included in 
and dependent upon, still greater (which, therefore, form 
circles of circles), and all are included in the great Circle 
which comprehends all movements and developments in the 
universe, from its periphery to its center, from the whole 
unimaginable vortex of being to a single atom of matter, 
and from the very origin to the very end of all material 
things, 

The close of each comprehensive circle of operations marks 
an era, not only in its own history, but also in the history of 
its included circles, which are, to some extent, dependent upon 
tts state for their own specific states, For illustration, the 
earth, during a single orbitual revolution, makes, to sense, 
Aree hundred and sixty-five revolutions on its own axis, occa. 
sioning the same number of repetitions of the phenomena of 
day and night. But these days and nights, or circles of diur 
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nal change, vary as to their length, temperature, ete., with the 
different stages of progress which are attained in the annuai 
circle of revolution, But, if the reasonings of Maedler and 
others are to be relied upon, the whole Solar System, includ 
ing the earth, is sweeping round a grand common center, which 
is so distant, that a single orbitual revolution can not proba- 
bly be accomplished in a less period than eighteen millions 
of years, As such a revolution will constitute the great year 
of the solar system, it is extremely probable that the progress 
of this revolution will be marked with changes in ethereal 
elements which affect climate and the various circles of organio 
creation upon our globe, in a manner analogous to the influ. 
ence of the orbitual revolution of the earth, upon the length 
and other characteristics of the days and nights, and thence, 
also, upon the annual developments in the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, This gradual alteration of the position of the 
Solar System in the sidereal spaces, and the elemental changes 
consequent thereupon, may of itself be sufficient in the course 
of time to work an entire change in the character of organio 
life upon our globe; and still mightier changes in still mightier 
periods of time, may be wrought in the whole aspect of crea 
tion, physical and moral, by those inconceivably more stu- 
pendous revolutions to which all of these are subordinate.* It 
is by the combined inffuences of all other circles of movement 
and creation, that each particular circle is precisely what it is; 
and whenever there is any change in the functional operations 
of any portion of the grand system of Being, or of any of its 
sub-systems, physical, mental, or moral, there is, according t« 

* Professor Nichol has snggeated the ides that the marked chaoges of climate, and 
gence of the organic and other productions of the earth, which occurred during the 
geological perioda, may not have been entirely disco mecied with the movements of 
the solar system through the stellar spaces. (Bes Nichols “ Architecture of tha 
Hravena") 
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the law of sympathy, necessarily some co-related change in all 
circles of operation included in this, however inappreciable to 
biman conceptions that change may be. 

Thus do we see that the great system of universal Nature, 
from its most comprehensive outlines as a whole, down to its 
infinitessimal parts, is one compact system of co-related 
* wheels within wheels," which play harmoniously together, as 
the various and mutually dependent parts of a most sublime 
and magnificent Machine! ]t is a machine, however, which, 
notwithstanding its perfection as a machine, is neither abso 
lutely self-propelling, nor can it evolve its appropriate fabrics, 
and thus fulfill the designs of its Maker, without the constant 
and intelligent superinterdence of a superior Power—even the 
Power from which i£ reveived is origin—as has before been 
intimated, and will be more particularly illustrated hereafter. 

The general and particular numbers of progressive grada. 
tions which extend from beginnings to endings, and thus con- 
stitute each known circle of developments, or each known 
form of s perfect series, that is inwoven with all others in the 
texture of nature, have heretofore been maintained to be 
THREE and sEVEN. The reasons for considering these as the 
numbers of perfection applicable to every complete system of 
being, have been extensively illustrated in foregoing pages, and 
need not be repeated in this place, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DOCTEINE OF DEGREES 


Tae exposition of the sería] and circular order of nature'e 
»perations and constituent parts, as given in the foregoing 
zhapter, prepares us for the more full comprehension of another 
doctrine, which is of no less importance than the previous one, 
I refer to the truth that each complete system of creation and 
operation, from greatest to smallest, together with the whole 
realm of being as one System, is resolvable into distinct Degrees, 
associated with each other according to a certain definite order 
—and that each complete System as one comprehensive De- 
gree, is connected, after the same general order, with the one 
immediately beneath, and that immediately above it, in the 
general scale. This doctrine of Degrees has been constantly 
'ntimated in foregoing discussions; but its importance as & 
general guide to truth, demands for it & more direct and par- 
ticular illustration, which shall now be given. 

The writer's theory of Degrees was formed mainly from a 
direct study of nature, and with but little immediate aid from 
human suggestions beyond what was containcd in the mere 
word “ Degrees,” as applied to nature's unfoldings ; but when 
on the point of placing the present work, containing a chapter 
on this subject, in the hands of the printers, my attention was 
called by a friend to the teachings of Exaxur. SWEDENBORG 
on the same subject. So far as I understand what that cele- 
brated philosopher has written upcn this theme, I am delighted 
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in being able to recognize it not only as entirely true, but highly 
interesting and important; at the same time that I find in it a 
confirmation of the principles involved in my previous thoughts 
upon the same subject. This, however, is said without the 
intention to mtimate any opinion as to the truthfulness or un- 
truthfulness of the general writings of Swedenborg, concerning 
which, indeed, I know comparatively little, 

The doctrine of Swedenborg concerning Degrees, is essen- 
tially similar to that which 1 had conceived, the main differ- 
ence, aside from his peculiar terminology, consisting in his 
exclusive use of the ternary division, whereas I, as a general 
rule, use the sepfinary, as involving the ternary. In Sweden- 
borg's writings, however, I find many features and applications 
of this doctrine of which I had not before conceived; while, 
m my own previously embodied thoughts upon this subject, 
there were ideas which I have not yet found in Swedenborg. 1 
am, therefore, induced to so far modify the chapter I had 
written on this subject, as to give a general reflex of what is 
essential and fundamental in both forms of the conception, in 
doing which I shall so far change my own previously adopted 
terminology, as to avoid a confounding of ideas essentially 
different, as originating with the Swedish philosopher and my- 
self. 

Swedenborg makes Degrees of two kinds, viz., continuous 
"Degrees, or Degrees of latitude, and discreet Degrees, or De 
grees of altitude, Continuous Degrees, or Degrees of latitude, 
are described as being “ like degrees from light to shade, from 
heat to cold, from hard to soft, from gross to subtle, ete,” 
But Diecreet Degrecs are described as “entirely different” 
from these, in that “they are in the relation of prior, posterior, 
and postreme, or of end, cause, and effect. They are called 
Discreet Degrees,” continues ‘he writer, “ because the prior is 
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by itself, the posterior by itself, and the postreme by itself; 
but still, taken together, they make a one.” 

Further illustrations of the same subject are given as fol 
lows; “It is well known by ocular experience, that each 
muscle in the human body consists of very minute fibers, and 
that these fasciculated, constitute those larger ones, called mov- 
ing fibers, and tha* bundles of these produce the compound 
which is called a muscle. It is the same with the nerves: very 
small nervous fibers 'are put together into larger ones, which 
appear like filaments, and by a collection of such filaments the 
nerve is produced, It is also the same in the other compagi- 
nations, confasciculations, and collections of which the organs 
and viscera consist; for-these are compounds of fibers and 
vessels, variously fashioned by similar degrees. "The case is 
the same also with all and every thing of the Vegetable King- 
dom, and with all and every thing of the Mineral Kingdom; 
in wood there is a compagination of filaments in three-fold 
order; in metals and stones there is a conglobation of parta 
also in three-fold order. These considerations show the nature 
of Discreet Degrees, namely, that one is formed from another, 
and by means of the second, a third, or composite; and that 
each Degree is discreet from another," 

Inasmuch as the second Degree in any trine, proceeds from 
the first, and the third from the second, it was also taught by . 
Bwedenborg, that “the first Degree is all in all in the subse- 
quent degrees ;" and that “the ultimate Degree is the complex, 
continent, and basis, of the prior Degrees;" by which latter 
phrase I understand to be meant, that in the ultimate Degree, 
all the Degrees receive permanent, potential, and utilized em 
bodiment. 

This doctrine of Degrees is extended by Swedenborg tu 
avery department of existence, whether in the physical, moral, 
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el vil, psychological or spiritual worlds, and ever to the infinite 
Divine Constitution itself, of which they are the outbirths and 
correspondences. He, indeed, maintains that all and every 
thing in each form of being, from greatest to smallest, of 
which triunity may be predicated, contains Degrees both con- 
tinuous and discreet. Hoe maintains that the knowledge of 
Discreet Degrees is of the greatest philosophical importance, 
and that one who adequately possesses it, will thereby be 
enabled to sea causes without the previous indications of their 
effects, and may even form accurate conclusions respecting 
things invisible, to which the same doctrine of degrees must 
necessarily apply.” 

Surh, then, is the doctrine of Degrees as taught by 
Swedenborg. But, though it is true, so far as it goes, I am 
not aware that it even claims to be perfect in such a sense 
as not to admit into its composition some additional con 
siderations. I do not suppose that Swedenborg himself 
meant to convey the idea that each one of his Discreet De 
grees was itself an absolutely simple unity ; and it is highly 
probable that if he had been questioned directly on the sub. 
ject, he would have admitted that each one of these was 
itself of a three-fold cunstitution, especially as he has ap. 
parently carried the doctrine of the trine down even to in 
finitesimals. 

Let Swedenborg's first Discreet Degree, then, stand for 
what, in the septinary classificauions given in the preceding 
pages, has been called the “ Primary Trinity ;" let his second 
Degree stand for our “Secondary Trinity ;" and let his third, 
or ultimate Degree, which he says is the * complex, continent 
and basis of the prior degrees," stand for our seventh division 


9 Geo Irredenborg's " Divine Love and Divine Wisdom," from No, 179 io Mi, 
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which we haye constantly, though in other terms, reprerented 
as the complex, continent, and basis of all previous divisions 
—and this view without the slightest violence to any essentia 
doctrine of Swedenborg, will bring the theory of Degrees pre- 
cisely into the form in which I had conceived it. 1 believe 
that while Swedenborg himself maintained that triunity was 
predicable of all completeness, he also distinctly taught that 
the number seven was the common number of completeness, 
Consistently with this, then, it would seem that he could 
not avoid admitting that the septinity in some way in- 
volved the trine—of the truth of which idea a very smail 
portion of the existing evidence is spread through the fore- 
going pages. 

The doctrine of Degrees of altitude, then, in the light of 
principles heretofore established, and which doubtless Sweden- 
borg himself would have admitted, may be presented in the 
following modified form : 

Let each component gradation in the seven-fold series be 
called an Elemental Degree. 

Let each Trinity of Elemental Degrees (the Primary and 
Secondary Trinities, as distinguished in foregoing pages) be 
called a Discreet Degree; and 

Let each seven-fold series, as a whole, be called a Complete 
Degree. We have thus Elemental Degrees, Discreet De- 
grees, and Complete Degrees, 

For example, let the Mineral Kingdom be considered as 
tne Complets Degree, the Vegetable Kingdom as another, 
and the Animal Kingdom as arcther; while each Trinity of 
developments in each of those Kingdoms, as before repre- 
sented, is considered as n Discreet Degree, and each member 
of each of those Trinities is considered as an Elemental De. 
gree; and the whole theory of Degrees of altitude will 
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appear in a general and particular form of embodimers that 
will be intelligible to most minds. 

Each Complete Degree, viewed in this light, will sppea: 
connected with the contiguous Complete Degree, in the same 
way as each Discreet Degree is connected with ite contiguous 
Discreet Degree, and as each Elemental Degree is connected 
with its contiguous Elemental Degree; so that Nature, as a 
whole, will exhibit the eame ascending order of Complets De- 
grees (or systems) that is exhibited by the Elemental Degrees 
composing any seven-fold series. I can not avoid the thought 
that this classification of Degrees, duly understood, would 
present à new and important aid to a proper comprehension 
of the ensemble, as well as the particulars of nature, with 
her forces, modes of operation, and mutual relations of 


In view of the circular constitution and order of procession 
of each system of being, as illustrated in the chapter im- 
mediately preceding this, we are prepared to further remark, 
that Degrees of altitude of each of these kinds, result from a 
spiral uprising, so to speak, of the circle of development, by 
which the first Elemental Degree ascends to the altitude of the 
second, the second to the third, and so on; or by which the first 
Discreet Degree progressively rises to the altitude of the 
second, and the second to the third, and by which one whole 
tircle of developments, in being completed, thus forming a 
Complete Degree, passes out into another and Aigher circle or 
Complete Degree. For example, one octave in music, which 
may be considered as a series of Elemental Degrees of sound, 
forms one Complete Degree of sound, and each other octave 
forms another Complete Degree, superior or inferior to it, ac 
cording as it is above or below it; and a similar remark is 
applicsble-to the Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoma 

18 
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before referred to as contiguous and Complete Degrees of 
creation, the higher of which arise, in some sense of the term 
* progression," out of the lower. 

Of these latter Kingdoms it may be said, that they are all 
in accord with each other, as different octaves in music having 
the same key-note. In other words, each Complete Degres, 
Circle, or Kingdom, seems to be, member by member, an ex- 
act counterpar of the others, on a higher or lower scale; and 
this may be said of many other Complete Degrees, A Com- 
plete Degree, however, may take its rise any where along the 
circle of an antecedent Degree, in the same way as any note 
in an octaye may be taken as the initial note of another and 
independent. octave. For example, it was shown in pre 
teding pages, that the seven-fold series of outer terrestrial 
developments, as mentioned by Moses, commenced upon the 
basis of the third development in the comprehensive geognos- 
tic series, which had been before desoribed ; and many 
more examples of a similar kind might be given were it 
necessary, But however the key-notes of different octaves 
(or Complete Degrees) of natural developments may differ, 
the octaves themselves all contain the same number of parta, 
which have similar relations to each other, and occur in the 
same order of succession; and therefore all are governed by 
the same serial and gradational law. 

The doctrine of Degrees might receive a much more ex- 
tended illustration and application than is exhibited above, 
but as our object should first be to establish general prin- 
ciples, the foregoing must suffice for the present. Owing to 
its novelty and somewhat abstruse nature, this doctrine 
may, to the ordinary reader, be at first somewhat difficult 
of full comprehension; but I can confidently assure him, 
that if, by the little perseverance ef mental effort that will 
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be required, he succeeds in mastering it, he will find that 
it will greatly simplify and facilitate investigation in every 
other department of thought, whether in physios, psychology, 
heology, or as relating to any of their numerous cognate 
subjects, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DOOTEINH OF COREEBPONDENOES. 


As a natural sequence of the doctrines of Serial Cirsles, ana 
of Degrees, as presented in the foregoing pages, arises that 
doctrine of Corresponpences which has been the guide to sa 
many important conclusions set forth in this work. All per- 
fect Series, Circles, or complete Degrees involved in the ays- 
tem of creation, must, of course, proceed from the same final 
Cause ; and as they must thus correspond to the common final 
Cause, they must hence, in some way, correspond to each 
other. Moreover, every complete Degree in the character of 
& Circle, necessarily involves the same principles of constitu- 
tion with all other Circles, and therefore must, in the general 
sense, correspond to all others, whether they be on a higher or 
lower scale, And as each circle consists of the same number 
of parts, which occur in the same order of sequence and rela- 
tions, so each part of any circle corresponds, in the general 
sense, to the similurly disposed parts of all other circles, 
Thus it is, that if we acquaint ourselves thoroughly with the 
characteristies and interior principles of any complete circle 
or Degree in nature, we may, in a general way, make it the 
exponent of all other circles or complete Degrees, But in 
order to pursue this correspondential method of investigation 
Odyentis, aiul with the most accurate results in 
Hug trot. we must, of course, have a due re 
Mite positions in the whole grand scale ot 
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Circle of creation, occupied by the two circles which are the 
special terms of comparison, and to the peculiarities of quality 
and development incident to their respective positions, 

The comparison exhibited in foregoing pages, between Pri- 
mary and Secondary Trinities, or Discreet Degrees, as they 
were subsequently called, shows that there exists also a gene 
ral and particular correspondence between them; but this cor 
respondence is not so perfect as that which exists, generally 
and particularly, between the Complete Degrees or Octaves of 
natural unfolding. 

It may, moreover, be said that any two creations, forms, or 
developments, which involve the same principles of constitu- 
tion and operation, correspond to each other, however various 
may be the specific departments of existence in which they 
may be found. An identity of principles, indeed, is the essen- 
tial basis of correspondence between higher and lower, or be- 
tween ulterior and prior developments; and in the light of this 
fact, all forms and developments in the mgterial and exterior 
world may be seen to correspond even to things of & spiritual 
nature; and things of a spiritual nature may, on the other 
hand, be seen to correspond to them. Indeed, if the science 
of Correspondences were duly developed, nature would ap- 
pear as if invested with ten thousand tongues, which would 
continually be vocal with instruction. Every kingdom and 
form; every shrub and tree; every leaf and flower; every 
insect, beast, and bird ; nay, every point of compass and angle 
of direction from any given point, and every curve, circle, 
spiral, or other mathematical figure, would speak a distinct 
language, and discourse of a separate truth; and the whole 
grand system of Nature as One, would continually discourse 
of ita Infinite Divine Author, of whose ereative Wisdom and 
Love it is but an outer expression and correspondent! 
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The doctrines of Series, Circles, Degrees, and correspond. 
ences, therefore, if properly developed and understood, would 
be the must efficient of all possible aids to the discovery of 
that grand system of general truth whose millions of parts are 
all harmonious, mutually explanatory, and cortoborative, of 
each other. Let the leading minds of the age, then, bestow 
due attention upon the development of these principles of in- 
vestigation; and in proportion as they are comprehended and 
applied in the world, the conflicts of the various parties in 
philosophy, theology, and even politics, will be swallowed up 
in one grand and harmonious system of thought, the creden- 
tials of whose truthfulness will be borne upon its very face, to 
be seen and read of all men, With the aid of such a system, 
properly unfolded, even the child might set out on its course 
of progression, with the unadulterated truth, and even the 
whole truth—which, though at first. in a diminished form of 
representation, and involved in comprehensive generals, would, 
as the mind expanded, gradually magnify, and regularly and 
harmoniously unfold into particulars, for ever and ever. The 
harinony of thoughts thus brought about in the world, would, 
in proportion to its degree, be necessarily accompanied with & 
more intimate and spiritual conjunction with the Divine 
Sourre of all harmony, from the perpetual inflowings of whose 
Love and Wisdom, all the movements of human society, in 
eomm on with the movements of those planetary and celestial 
spheres which now, without reservation, own the Divine sway, 
would proceed without a jar, or a single note of disourd. This 
would he the long-looked for, and long-prayed for, reige of 
B» «on earth! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE FOOCTEÍNE OF PEOGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


Ove important object of this treatise, as doubtless has been 
observed, is to exhibit the connection of nature with her in 
terior, producing Cause, and pervading Life-foroe. The reader 
who has attentively followed us in the previous discussions 
having a bearing upon this subject, has observed that our 
philosophy has uniformly tended to the idea of an intelligent 
roluntative Diying Áozwcy, as concerned in the origin anc 
government of the outer system of things. But as our object 
should be to discover truth for the sake of truth, irrespective 
of its character of consequences, it would be manifestly in- 
sonsistent to ignore any facts or manifest principles of nature 
which have been thought by any party in philosophy to 
militate against conclusions such as those exhibited in our 
previous reasonings, As the next natural step beyond the 
foregoing investigations, therefore, we proceed to briefly 
notice the merits of a pending controversy, embracing, sub- 
stantially, the questions, whether the system of nature is the 
result of the operation of an inherent force or law of progressive 
development? or whether it is the result of a series of &peciai 
and independent ezertions of Divine Power, with little or na 
regard to law? ‘Though these questions suggest two opposite 
views, neither of which we are able to adopt without some 
important qualifications, it is proper that they should here be 
exhibited, together with the main features of the discussions 
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they have engendered, in the form in which they have ex 
tensively occupied the minds of philosophers and theo 
logians of late years; and it may be, that in the light 
developed by their conflicting affirmative and negative 
arguments, a írue modified theory will be brought into 
view. 

A few years ago there was published an anonymous work, 
entitled, * Vestiozs or tae NATURAL History or Creation,” 
in which the idea that creation is the natural result of the 
operation of certain fixed laws, is ingeniously maintained. 
Though the author of that work does not reject the idea of a 
remote, he rejects that of an immediate, Divine Agency, as 
concerned in the generation and government of the outer 
forms of nature; and as his positions, viewed in one light, 
present, unintentionally, perhaps, on his part, a condensed 
synopsis of the whole groundwork of the pantheistic and 
materialistic philosophy, it is proper that they should hera 
be summarily exhibited. 

Assuming the correctness of the nebular theory of cosmical 
creations (after epitomiziug, in a cogent and felioitous manner, 
the prominent points of evidence on which this theory is 
based), the author urges this theory as exhibiting & succession 
of law-governed changes, by which primordial matter was 
resolved into stellar systems, solar systems, and planets, with 
all their present general and particular movements in space. 
The facts in Chemistry and Geology are then considered, as 
showing that the present structure and physical arrangements 
of our globe (together with all similar globes in space) 
originated, probably, from laws governing solid, fluid, and 
vaporiform substances, 

The progressive and law-determined development, also, of 
organic beings, both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
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with man st their head, is then maintained by arguments 
of the more important of which, the following ia a brief 
synopsis. 

1. “We have seen powerful evidence,” says the author, 
“that the construction of this globe and its associates, and 
inferentially that of all the other globes of space, was the 
result, not of any immediate or personal exertion on the part 
of the Deity, but of natural laws, which are the expressions 
of his will. What is to hinder our supposing that the organic 
creation is also the result of natural laws, which are in like 
manner an expression of his will? More than this, the fact 
of cosmical arrangements being the effect of natural law, is £ 
powerful argument for the organic arrangements being s0 like 
wise; for how can we suppose that the august Being wha 
brought all these countless worlds into form by the simple 
establishment of a natural principle, lowing from his mind, 
was to interfere personally and specially on every occasion 
when a new shell-fish or reptile was to be introduced inta 
existence on one of these worlds?" The writer further argues 
that, “to a reasonable mind, the Divine attributes must ap- 
pear, not diminished or reduced in any way, but infinitely 
exalted, by supposing 2 creation by law." 

2. The writer submits that the progressive succession of 
organic beings, as revealed in fossilology, by which the lower 
and more simple forms, as a general rule, precede the highei 
und more complex, is in perfeet harmony with the hypothesis 
of development by /aw; whereas, on the supposition of 
special Divine exertions, it might be supposed that there 
would have been many specialities of Divine creation, as 
essentially modifying the existing order of things. 

3. Particular facts and analogies, as connected with the or- 
ganic kingdoms, seem to hint that forces are lodged in nature 
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from which the simpler species in the vegetable and anima, 
world may, under certain circumstances, derive their origin. 
Reference is made to the vegetable-like forms of frost on the 
window, and to the shrub-like form of crystallization known 
to chemistry as the Arbor Diana—also to the vegetable-like 
forms of some of the ordinary appearances of the electria 
fluid; and from these phenomena the writer argues the prob 
ability that electricity is largely concerned in the origination 
and growth, not only of crystals, but of plants, which assume 
forms according to specifio generative and other conditions, 
Moreover, the growth of certain plants for which no seeds 
were sown, and in situations where it is next to impossible 
that such seeds could have existed, is thought to add proba- 
bility to the theory of a possible spontaneous germination of 
vegetable forms without the ordinary seminal mode of origi- 
nation—provided such changes are suddenly made in the in- 
gredients and conditions of a soil as are favorable to the 
development of organic from inorganic forms, The author 
also mentions the singular facts that oats cropped down so ns 
to prolong the period of their growth, have been known to 
progress, by regular transmutation, into the form of rye; and 
that the cabbage is known to be, in its native state, a trailing 
sea-side plant, totally different from the plant in its cultivated 
form. These latter facts, with others, are thought to strongly 
support the theory of a transmutation of species from lower 
to higher forms. 

4, The formation of entozoa, or animals within animals, 
where their eggs could not possibly have been deposited, is 
thought to argue powerfully for the independent generation of 
the lower animal forms, when certain conditions obtain that are 
favorable, This argument is thought to be strengthened by 
the fact that insects of a low species (the acarus) were repeat 
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adly produced in abundance, apparently solely by galvania 
processes instituted by Messrs. Crosse and Weekes; and in 
one instance, a growth of fungi of a beautiful and previously 
unknown species, was produced by the last named gentleman, 
by the same process.* 

5. Particular features of animal organization, which are ap- 
parently useless and incidental, are also adduced in support 
of the same theory of law-development. Thus female animala 
of many species have certain organs which are necessary to 
their sex; while the same organs exist rudimentally in the 
males, to whom they are not necessary. " For example," says 
the writer, “the mamme of the human female, by whom 
these organs are obviously required, also exist in the male, 
who has no occasion for them. It might be supposed that in 
this case there was a regard to uniformity for mere appear- 
ance sake; but that no such principle is concerned, appears 
from a much more remarkable instance connected with the 
marsupial animals, The female of that tribe has a process of 
bone advancing from the pubes, for the support of her pouch ; 
and this also appears in the male marsupial, who has no pouch, 
and requires none," Other animals, and especially among 
those which form links between lower and higher orders in the 
scale of development, have the rudiments of organs, to them 
unnecessary, but which were necessary to animals beneath 
them in the scale; but of facts of this kind l need not give 
further details, These abortive and rudimentary organs, ex- 


* These alleged resulta of the experiments of Messrs. Crosse and Weekes, were at fira 
almost universally scouted as absurd and impossible; but subsequent repeated experi» 
meats, performed during several yeat» seem to leave no doubt of thelr reality. I 
percelye by a late communication, putisbed lo the newspapers, from Mr, F. F. Ogden, 
United Btates Consul at Liverpool, that that gentioman has recenuy vialted the labors 
tory of Mr. Croese, and became entirely convinced of the truth of the wouderfal repre 
meatations concerning this newly produced inses 
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isting where they are not necessary, must, it is thought, be 
regarded as blemish2s and blunders, on the supposition thet 
tne beings who possess them were created independently and 
by special exertion; but they are cónsidered as precisely what 
inight have been expected on the supposition that creation has 
proceeded through her various ramifications and transitional 
stages, according to the energizing and directing influence of a 
, uniform law of development. 

In further illustration and sapport of the theory of progres- 
sive development, the writer quotes the following starting 
passage from Fletcher's Rudiments of Physiology, in which it 
is shown that the general forms, and the order of succession, 
of the developments in the animal kingdom, are represented 
by the general forms, and the order of succession, of the de- 
velopments of the human fetus, “It is a fact" (says Dr, 
Fletcher), of the highest interest and moment that, as the 
brain of every tribe of animals appears to pass, during its de- 
velopment, in succession through the types of all those below 
it, so the brain of man passes through the types of those of 
every tribe in the creation. lt represents, accordingly, before 
the second month of uterogestation, that of an avertebrated 
animal; at the second month, that of an osseous fish; at the 
third, that of a turtle; at the fourth, that of a bird; at the 
fifth, that of ons of the rodentia; at the sixth, that of one of 
the ruminantia; at the seventh, that of one of the digitagrada; 
at the eighth, that of one of the quadrumana ; till, at length, ab 
the ninth, it compasses the brain of man. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say," continues the writer, “that all this is only an 
approximation to the truth; since neither is the brain of all 
osseous fishes, of a'l turtles, of all birds, nor of all the species 
of any of the above order of maminals, by any means precisely 
the same; nor does the brain of the human fœtus at any time 
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precisely resemble, perhaps, that of any individual whatever 
among the lower animals. Nevertheless, it may be said tc 
represent, at each of the above-mentioned periods, the aggre. 
gate, as it were, of the brains of each of the tribes stated.” 

Although these facts were stated by Dr, Fletcher without 
any view to the support of the development-hypothesis now 
under consideration, it is remarkable that the series of animal 
forms which he here traces as representing the series of suc- 
cessive human fcetal developments, is the very series which, in 
the same order of succession, made their appearance on the 
globe during the depositions of the fossiliferous rocks from the 
earliest to the latest. 

The foregoing are the principal arguments, fortified by many 
minor facts and considerations, from which the author of the 
“ Vestiges” concludes that the whole system of creation, with 
all its diversified forms, inanimate and animate, from its first 
to its last stage of unfolding, was brought forth under the 
operation of one grand law of progressive development, by 
which “the simplest and most primitive type gave birth to tha 
type next above it,” by which “this, again, produced the next 
higher, and so on to the very highest, the stages of advance 
being in all cases very small—namely, from one species only 
to another, so that the phenomenon has always been of 
simple and modest character.” He considers that after the 
production of the first and lowest animal form, the higher 
type was, in all cases, produced from the lower, according to 
the ordinary process of generation, and that its superiority to 
its parent was, in each instance, owing to a prolongation of 
the process of utero-gestativn, aided by new and favorable 
circumstances, by which the form next superior to the parent, 
in the preordained animal scale, was attained. A similar 
principle of transmutation was applied also to the Vegetrble 
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Kingdom, by which it was thought that higher forma ascended 
from lower, unti! the highest were attained. 


A theory so novel and startling as the foregoing, did not, of 
course, escape the most vigorous opposition from adherents 
of prevailing theories in philosophy and theolugy. This oppo 
sition was specially inspirited by the alarm which was taken 
by the dominant theology, which considered the theory in 
question as a bold invasion of her assumed prerogative as 
a generally unquestiunable guide in matters of religious faith. 
The main features of this opposition (which, we think, was 
partly just and partly unjust) require here to be briefly repre- 
sented, together with the essential points of argument in the 
rejoinder which the opposition called forth from the author 
of the “ Vestiges,” 

The book in question was charged with a “direct tendency 
to expel the Almighty from the universe which He has made 
—to degrade the god-like race to whom He has intrueted the 
development and appreciation of His power, and to render the 
revelation of His will an incredible superstition ;"’ and, prob- 
ably with quite as strong a desire to neutralize this alleged 
tendency considered in the abstract, as to develop truth 
regardless of its consequences, its essential idea was pro- 
nounced “an opinion which has not a single fact in its favor— 
which stands in direct opposition to all the analogies of nature 
—which is repugnant to the best feelings of mankind, and 
subversive of all our most cherished convictions—a fraud com- 
mitted upon the reason, and an insult cast upon the dignity of 
our species," * 

"Tho zeal of the prominent opposers of this work, ad thel, 
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devotion to the one grand object of putting it down, as indi 
cated in these and similar denunciatory expressions, may, in 
some instances, have caused them to unconsciously magnify 
she seeming evidences against the theory it propounded, and 
as unconsciously to underrate any real evidence which may 
exist in its favor, Candor requires, therefore, that we should 
look at the merits of this, as well as of all controversies of a 
similar nature, aside from all mere denunciation such as novel 
theories, true or false, are ever apt to provoke—and in the 
light of the plain facts and arguments which bear upon the 
case, by whichsoever party these may be urged. 

The nebular hypothesis of cosmieal creations urged by the 
author of the “ Vestiges,” as the initial portion of the univer- 
sal system of creation supposed by ‘him to be unfolded by 
law, was objected to mainly on the ground that the Earl of 
Rosse’s telescope had succeeded in resolving into stars certain 
nebula which were before considered irresolvable, and in con 
siderably changing the apparent form and outlines of othera, 
which had previously appeared such as to countenance the idea 
of agglomerating and rotating masses, In view of such 
“ unequivocal facts," one principal reviewer regards it ssa 
* most unwarrantable assumption to suppose that there are in 
the heavenly spaces any masses of matter different from solid 
bodies composing planetary systems." To this our author 
replies that the resolution of a great quantity of previously 
unresolved nebulæ, by Lord Rosse's telescope, '* was, of course, 
to be expected, and it is a fact, though in itself interesting, of 
no consequence to the nebular hypothesis," There are still 
many nebula which even the stupendous powers of Lord 
Rosae's instrument do not sensibly affect, and which probably 
no increase of optical power ever to be attained by human 
science or art, would be adequate to resolve. But the preeené 
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position of the nebular theory in respeot to its philosophical 
eredibility, is more fully represented in a previous portion of 
this work, 

The theory of progressive succession in the organic king. 
doms, as advocated by the “ Vestiges,” is disputed mainly on 
the following grounds: First, that fishes of a high organization 
occur (as it is said) in the oldest of the fossiliferous rocks; 
secondly, that in several instances the passage from a lower tc 
a higher system of rocks, is accompanied by an abrupt and 
entire transition in the organic kingdoms, exhibiting none of 
the links of progressive gradation whieh the theory of the 
* Vestiges” supposes to exist; and thirdly, that in some in- 
stances several widely different and previously unknown 
species seem to have beeh introduced at about the same epoch, 
with apparently no links of connection between them. 

To the allegation that fishes of a high organization occur in 
the oldest of the fossiliferous rocks, the author of the '* Ves. 
tiges," in his sequel to that work, replies by quotations from 
geologists, showing a discrepancy in their statements upon this 
point, which, however, he shows may be explained by the faot, 
that since the statements of some of them were put forth, “the 
lower fossiliferous rocks have been divided into several dis. 
tinct formations, in the lowest of which it is fully admitted 
there are no vertebrata. He, moreover, argues that the 
cephalopoda and gasteropoda, mollusks of a high organization, 
whose remains are found in the oldest series of fossiliferoua 
rocks, might, as transmuted species, haye come in soon after 
the commencement of the formation of those rocks, as owing 
to a “rapidity of generation" and “ rush of life," which is 
sometimes characteristic of certain of the lower orders of 
animals, 

lp answer to the argument which negatives the idea of 
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voinecti1 g links between lower and higher species, and be 
tween widely dissimilar species existing in the same system 
of deposits, he generalizes the field of geological observation; 
and finds particular systems, both of rocks and their con- 
tained fossils, more fully and particularly repi »sented in some 
localities than others. By the facts which he develops in tnis 
branch of the discussion, he succeeds in materially weakening. 
though perhaps not entirely disproving, the assumptions of his 
opponents, that the character of organic life has been subject 
to frequent abrupt and entire changes. He considers it prob- 
able, moreover, that “development has not proceeded, as 
usually assumed, upon a single line, which would require all 
the animals to be placed cme after another, but in a plurality 
of lines, in which the orders, and even minuter subdivisions 
of each class are ranged side by side;” and he argues that 
“the developnrent of these various lines has proceeded inde- 
pendently in various regions of the earth, so as to lead tc 
forms not everywhere so like as to fall within our ideas 
of specific character, but generally, or in some more vague 
degree, alike." 

Upon the whole, the author reasserts his main position with 
so much force and. ingenuity, and brings to it such an accession 
of evidence from the testimonies of geologists and naturalists, 
a8 apparently to render the general onslaught of his opponents, 
for the most part, a failure; and perhaps it would not be 
unfair to consider their subsequent silence as, in some degree, 
a tacit admission of this fact. 

Though the author of the * Vestiges" acknowledges that 
God is, in some sense, ever present with his creation, and 
supports and rules it by his Providence, he admits this merely 
as the intimation of an internal sense or feeling, for which he 
foes not pretend to have any philosophy. But in the absence 
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of such a philosophy, those who have not this internal feeling 
of the presence and overruling Providence of God (as many 
have not), very naturally employ the whole force of facts and 
arguments, such as have a very thorough development in the 
book referred to, in support of the idea that nature develops 
all her forms and phenomena, by an inherent force of her own, 
independent of any superior influence, as received from a 
Source without herself. Such theories can, of course, be suc- 
cessfully met only by the weapons of a cogent and well 
grounded philosophy, as relating to the matters in dispute; 
but as such a philosophy does not yet prevail, to any extent, 
in the world, it hence follows, as a fact much to be lamented, 
that faith in God and his overruling and universal Providences, 
is, to & large extent, at the meroy of pantheistic and material. 
istic philosophies. Such philosophies sre hence continually 
growing more rife and rampant; and when those who know 
Jor themselves, from intuition, that there is a God ever present 
with, and ever ruling, the affairs of creation, find themselves in- 
competent to meet the arguments for the opposing views, they 

are apt to grow impatient, and to descend to mere ridicule 
and denunciation, and sometimes even to misrepresentation— 
a mode of treatment which seldom fails to excite the con- 
tempt of those toward whom it is aimed, and even to confirm 
them in their anti-religious theories. 

Common sense should teach every one that it is worse than 
useless—nay, perverse and wicked—to close his eyes to plain 
facts in nature, whatever may be their apparent theological or 
philosophical bearings; aid whoever would do such an act, is 
plainly not so much devoted to the furtherance of truth as he 
is to the maintenance of his own opinions, Looking fully in 
the face, therefore, as in duty bound to do, all the clearly 
wetablished facts exhibited by the “ Vestiges of Creation,” as 
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well as every other species of fact, let us see whether the 
general philosophy of this work will afford any light by whict 
outer appearances, reflecting a natural law or force of develop- 
ment, and the interior sense of the human soul, respecting the 
constant presence of God, and the exertion of his upholding 
and directing power, may be rationally harmonized. By way 
of attempting the solution of all apparent discrepancies, as 
involved in these subjects, we will, in the following pages, 
erdeavor to unfold the true theory of law agency and Divine 


agency, as it appears to us. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


FUETHER VIEW OF THE SYSTEM OF LIVING FORMS, AS BUG- 
GESTING ITS MODE OF DEVELOPMENT 


Hap the author of the “Vestiges of Creation" and his 
opponents both understood the doctrine of Series, Degrees, 
and Correspondences, as unfolded in the preceding pages of 
this work, and had they duly observed the indications of these 
doctrines in regard to the origin, constitvtion, and laws of 
nature, the relations of visible effects to invisible and spiritual 
causes, and the relations of the universe and all its sub-serial 
and corresponding parts, to the Infinite Divine Spirit, as the 
Projector, Originator, and Vitalizer of all, they might, by a 
mutual, and in that case obviously required, modification of 
their views, have come to a perfect agreement on all essential 
points, without compromising any true principle of theological 
faith, or disregarding any real fact in science or true principle 
in philosophy. "The view which, as it appears to me, recon- 
ciles all real scientific facts, and all true philosophical and 
theological principles, I will now proceed to briefly unfold, 

I will premise by saying that the idea of progression, as & 
general fact connected with the origin and movements of 
creation, as a whole, and with the origin and movements of 
each of its sub-serial and correspondent parts, seems to be 
necessarily involved in the idea of successive movements or 
unfoldings, from beginnings toward predetermined ends, 
Every successive movement or effort is a closer approximation 
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to the proposed end of the whole series of movements, and ia 
therefore a decided progress from a previous and more rudi. 
mental state or position. Accordingly all philosophy and all 
revelation concur in the acknowledgment that creation, from 
its incipient to its present stage of development, has passed 
through a regular series of progressive unfoldings; and this 
fact is recognized as applying equally to the cosmical universe, 
to the geologieal formations, and to the various systems of 
organic forms, beginning with the lowest and ending with the 
highest, whose remains have been successively entombed in 
the rocks. 

It is true there are occasional and apparent exceptions to 
this rule—occasional instances of particular retrogression on 
the one hand, and irregular and abnormal advanoes on the 
other; but these are owing to local circumstances and isolated 
influences, and when properly understood, they prove, rather 
than disprove, the general rule. The idea may be illustrated 
hy the following simile: Let a number of vessels, of different 
classes, be supposed to sail from the same port, at the same 
time, and bound to the same place of destination. Wafted by 
the same breezes, and floated by the same tides, they, for a 
time, make nearly equal progress, sail in nearly parallel paths, 
and generally keep each others company. But owing to 
slight diversities in their sailing qualities, and incidental dif- 
ferences in their modes of manceuvring, their courses grad- 
ually diverge from each other, and they get into different 
currents of ocean and of atmosphere, some of which are pro- 
pitious and some the reverse. They are then farther dispersed 
by hurricanes; some of them, by violent gales occurring 
only in ther own localities, may be driven hundreds of miles 
out of their course, or in a retrograde direction; a few of 
them may be driven upon rocks cr quicksands, ard lost out 
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right; while others may be driven forward with equal vio 
lence, and reach their destined haven in an apparently irreg 
ularly short period of time. Of course no one would con. 
sider the diversities in the fates and suecesses of these different 
vessels, or the fact that some were for a time driven back. 
ward, that some were lost outright, and that others were 
driven forward with a velocity which seemed to set all iden 
of a regularly graduated motion at defiance, as any proof 
against a general law of progression, as applied to the sailing 
of ships from port to port, but the proof would, upon the 
whole, be the reverse. 

Allow these ships, then, to represent an equal number of 
Divine archetypes, or pre-existing idea] forms of creation, so 
to speak, which set out, at one aud the same time, upon 
the voyage of progressive development, all being bound to 
one haven, viz., the realization of the clothing of an exterior 
form; the diversities in their movements, presented in the 
retardations and temporary retrogressions of some, and the 
fitful and apparently preternatural accelerations of othera, as 
owing to the various currents and counter-currents of outer 
influences, no more disprove the law of general progression, 
with reference to them, than similar diversities of movement 
prove the same thing with reference to the ships. When we, 
therefore, find a few local examples of vertebral fishes among 
some of the strata of the first series of fossiliferous rocks, or 
when we find, in one or two instances, the remains of a 
diminutive air-breathing reptile, in an upper member of the 
Old Red Sandstone series, where, as it is stated, such have 
recently been found;* or when, in human history, we find 
examples of whole nations and races remaining apparently 
stationary for thousands of years, while others have, at early 
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periods, come to a high state of advancement in art, govern- 
ment, and social refinement, which were again succeeded by 
universal ignorance and barbsrismy—we are not to consider 
these examples as contradicting the doctrine of progression, 
as a general principle, but as only the particular and local ez- 
ceptions to the direct development of that principle in outer 
forms, 

Keeping in view, then, the doctrine of general Progression 
as an undeniable principle applicable to the universal series 
of creation as a whole, and to all its included and correspond- 
ing sub-series, we are prepared for further inquiries respecting 
the order and method of progression, and the mutual relations 
of the different parts or degrees of each series of creation to 
which this principle applies. In making these inquiries, our 
attention will be confined for the present to the Animal King- 
dom, which will serve as a representative of all other serial 
creations, 

The fact alluded to by the author of the “ Vestiges of Cres- 
tion,” that in the reproduction of the higher animals and of 
man, the embryo passes through successive stages of develop- 
ment, in which the types of all the lower animals, beginning 
with the fish (or, as some say, with the annalid or worm), are 
represented in succession, until its own proper type is attained, 
is certainly of great significance, as it bears upon the subject 
under consideration, But Professor Agassiz has made some 
further discoveries in the department of embryology, which 
would perhaps go to emphasize the conclusions to which this 
fact would seem naturally to point. I would refer now par- 
ticularly to the discovery that the embryos of animals of cer- 
tain etisiing families bear, at a certain stage of their fatal 
progress, a distinct resemblance to the perfected individuals 
€f now extinct species of the same families, which existed ip 
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early geological periods, From his remarks on this subjest, 
I submit the following quotations: 

“Embryology,” says he, “by the metamorphoses which 
take place in animals, assigns now a value to external foris, 
and not only assigns them a value, but & chronological value, 
by which it is possible to consider as lower those animals 
which agree with the earlier forms of the germs.” ..,.... 

* The class of fishes which I have studied more particularly, 
bas shown me that the first types appeared under forms, and 
with an organization, peculiar to embryos of that very class in 
the present epoch, proving thereby, with perfect evidence, the 
inferiority of the first created types, as well in their peculiar 
class as in their department. But though of a lower order, 
these types of ancient ages bore in themselves, from the be- 
ginning, the impression of the plan that was to be successively 
developed in the different epochs which have preceded the 
order of things existing at present, and by whose realization 
have been brought about those numerous families of Fishes, 
Reptiles, Birds, aud Mammalia, which now live upon the sur- 
face of the earth." Again: “All the information about the 
fossils—all the information of former ages, will have to be 
compared with those embryonic forms, in order to understand 
more fully the analogy which exists between these earlier 
types, and the successive changes which those of eur day un- 
dergo to assume their final form. If I am not mistaken, we 
shall obtain from sketches of those embryonic forms, more 
correct figures of fossil animals than have been acquired by 
sctual restoration." * 

These extracts from one who is an advocate of the idea of 
ereations de novo at different geological epochs, certainly argue 


* Agsesis's “ Lectures on Comparative Embryology,” delivered belors the Lowell Ip 
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much for a connection of some kind between the lower and 
higher, or extinct and living, species of animals of the same 
families, and pretty clearly show that the higher and existing 
species are, in many instances, the result of an extension of tha 
identical gestative process which, in its lower stages, was exem- 
plified in the ancient species. Such being the existing evidence 
of a connection between ancient and modern species of the 
same families and genera, and that the modern species exist, 
at least as a progressed sequence of the principles involved in 
the ancient, we will now quote from the same author some 
further illustrations of the analogies and connections existing 
between the different and successively created divisions of the 
Animal Kingdom as a whole, with man at its head: 

‘The unity of structure in vertebrated animals,” says he, 
“has heen understood, and well understood, long before Em- 
bryology had added any thing to show how deep this unity of 
plan was impressed on that type. By the investigations of 
Comparative Anatomy, it had been ascertained that the external 
differences which characterize the class of Fishes, that of Rep- 
tiles, that of Birds, and that of Mammalia, were only modifi 
eations of one and the same structure—that the head of Fishes, 
for example, though apparently so different from that of Man, 
was made up of the same bones, arranged in the same man- 
ner, only sub-divided into more distinct points of ossifica- 
tion, with modified proportions, most of them remaining 
movable for life, but, after all, arranged upon the same uniform 
plan." . 

In a previous paragraph, the same author says: "It was in 
Physiology, a great discovery, when it was ascertained that 
all Vertebrata, that Fishes, as well as Reptiles, as well as 
Birds, as well as Mammalia, arose from eggs, which have one 
and the same uniform structure in the beginning, and proceed 
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to produce animals as widely different as they are in the full 
grown state, simply by successive, gradual metamorphoses- 
and these metamorphoses upon one and the same plan, accord 
ing to one and the same general progress.” Again: “It may 
therefore be said, with perfect propriety, that the higher Ver- 
tebrates undergo changes, through which, in different periode 
of their life, they resemble the lower ones; that there is a 
period when the young bird has not only the form, but the 
structure, and even the fins, which characterize the Fish. And 
of the young Mammals the same may be said. There isa 
period in the ‘structure of the young Rabbit (in which the in- 
vestigations have been traced more extensively than in other 
species), when the young Rabbit resembles so closely the 
Fish, that it even has gilla, living in a sac full of water, breath- 
ing as Fishes do, So that the resemblance is as complete as 
it can be, though each of these types grows to a complication 
of structure, by which the young Mammal, for instanoe, leav- 
ing behind this low organization of the lower types, rises to a 
complication of structure, to higher and higher degrees, and to 
that eminence even which characterizes mankind.”* 

These facts certainly show a unity of plan and a progressive 
succession of, in some sense, mutually dependent forms, in the 
system of animated nature, which countenances the idea that 
the whole creation of lower animals is, as it were, the fitus 
of the whole human creation, and that the latter was thus de- 
veloped by a process somewhat resembling that which the 
author of the “ Vestiges of Creation" supposed to have taken 
place, and which he calls “ the universal gestation of Nature ;" 
yet we shall soon see that, so far from this theory dispensing 
with the agency of a God, this universal gestative process 
eould not have proceeded even through its first stages, without 
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the constant influx of a vitalizing and energizing Influence 
from above sll nature, and hence from s source sbsolutely 
Divine. 

It may here be remarked that these facts, developed by the 
researches of paleontologists, embryologiste, and physiolo- 
gists, concerning the relations and order of succession of the 
different divisions of the animated tribes, are in perfect agree 
ment with the general mode of philosophizing presented in this 
work, by which all general facts in each system of creation, 
and all systems of creation as grand facts, are arranged in a 
harmonious serial order of progression, in such a way as to 
show a thread of unity and correspondence running through all 
systems, and through the grand system of systems, from the 
very origin to the very ultimates of all things. 

This scheme of creation brings the Animal Kingdom, as well 
as the Vegetable, and all other eomplete systems of creation, 
together with the grand System of all systems, under the 
snalogy of a Treg, with its seven serial and progressive parta, 
consisting of Roots, Trunk, Branches; Leaves, Flower-buds, 
Blossoms, and Faurr. It is thus strongly hinted that the 
whole universal System of creation, with all its corresponding 
sub-systems, including the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, 
while under the constant vitalizing and voluntative influx of 
Divine Love and Wisdom, which are spiritual Heat and Light, 
grew up, as it were, from Germ to ultimates, in the same pro- 
gressive and sequential order in which the tree grows from 
root to fruit, under the constant influx of solar heat and light, 
which are the natural correspondents.of Divine Love and Wis 
dom. 

But if this view is admitted, it will not of itself necessarily 
decide the question as to whether each higher creation was im 
all cases developed from the parentage of the one immedi 
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ately below it in the series to which it belongs. There is, ap 
parently, one exception to this order of parental extraction in 
the developed parts of the superiorly organized tree: The 
flower-buds, though they are the next superior development 
to the leaves, are not an outgrowth from the leaves, but, in 
common with these, they are the next superior outgrowth from 
the branches; and the leaves, after performing their specifia 
functions, die and drop off, without giving rise to any succeed- 
ing and superior form of developments. The flower-buds are 
undoubtedly an ascension of the same essences and principles 
whieh, stopping one step short of them, produce the leaves, 
and which, in each case, ascend from all the preceding devel- 
opments of the tree as represented in roots, trunk, and 
branches. 

It should be remarked, however, that in a less perfect class 
of vegetable forms—the cryptogamia—the organs of fructifi- 
cation, involving, of course, the principles of the bud, are de- 
veloped upon the leaves, which, in this instance, shows the 
relations of parent and offspring between the two develop- 
ments, and preserves the succession between them un- 
broken. 

Concerning the genesis of the Animal Kingdom, then, as 
well as that of all other Series and Degrees of creation, it 
may, 80 far as the known analogies of nature are concerned, 
and without in cither case affecting our views of the Divine 
agency, be consistently believed, either that the higher tribes 
in the Animal Kingdom (as well as in the Vegetable and 
other Degrees of Creation), at certain periods, and under cer- 
tain revolutionary conditions or Divine impulsions hereafter 
to be explained—proceeded by orderly descent, from the tribes 
mezi below them, as their natural parents—or that they pro. 
seeded, at the same periods and under the same conditions 
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from the aggregate of all preceding developments of nature, aa 
constituting their general material germ, while they had no 
special lineal connection with the forms next below them in 
the series. Either of these suppositions would sufficiently 
comport with the unity of the general plan which we have 
before observed to pervade the works of creation. The 
probability is, however, that both of these modes of pro- 
duction were, to some extent, observed in the origination of 
the ensemble of the Animal and other Kingdoms; but in 
neither case is it probable that any form or creation was un- 
folded, except upon the basis of a suitable preceding develop- 
ment, which, in some sense, served as its material germ, or 
predisposing condition of development, 

Unless we adopt some such theory as here propounded, 
many natural facts—facts which the cause of irus theology 
and religion can never be subserved by denying—will remais 
entirely inexplivable. 


- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LAW AGENOY AND DIVINE AGENOY. 


In the light of the foregoing remarks respecting the order, 
successive developments, and relations of the organio tribes, 
let us now press to a final and more specific decision, the 
question, whether the system of Creation, as it now stands, 
came to exist, in any sense, through the operations of Law t— 
and if so, in what sense, and with what accompanying con- 
clusions relative to the doctrine of Providences, or of Divine 
Interpositions ? 

But that we may pursue this inquiry intelligibly, we must 
obviously first define precisely what we mean by the term 
“Law.” Law, as it is understood by the best authorities, 
means simply a rule of action, or a definite mode or method 
in which force and motion proceed toward the accomplish- 
ment of an end. It is not, therefore, of itself, either force or 
motion, but only the rule of action which these, in their 
operations, are made to observe. 

Now it may be safely asserted that there is no force or 
motion, either in the universe of matter or the universe of 
mind, which, in its operations, does not observe some rule, 
some method, and hence some law. If, indeed, there could be 
any action or motion without method or law, that action or 
motion would necessarily be chaotic, and would tend directly 
to the total subversion of all law and order, and thus to reduce 
all things to chaos, It is impossible for a man to conceive a 
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thought, except in accordance with some law of thought. 
Nay, it is selfevidently impossible even for the Infinite Mind 
to conceive a thought, or put forth an action, except in con 
nection with some definite mode or form, and hence law, of 
procedure which that thought or action spontaneously assumes. 
In the Infinite Mind, therefore, Law, in its spiritual sense, is 
selfexistent and eternal. Thence it proceeds, by volition, in 
outer creations, and assumes the forms of what are termed the 
“laws of nature," These, as modes, or rules of material 
motion, commence at the lowest and most chaotic germs of 
the physical universe, and (being constantly supplied by 
voluntative and Aigher inflowings from their Infinite Spiritual 
Bource) proceed in regular order of ascending development, 
through all subsequent motions and creations, until, in the 
heights of the celestial universe, creation again merges itself 
in that Infinite Divine Essence from which it originally 
sprang. And as all motions are in accordance with some de- 
finite rule, method, or law, hence all forms, creations, and con. 
ditions, from lowest material to the highest spiritual and 
celestia], which, in regular serial orders, are developed by 
means of those motions, are necessarily law-developed and 
law-governed. If this were not so, then creation, indeed, 
would not exhibit any system or method in its arrangements, 
such as is now apparent throughout its whole domains, but 
the various forms of which it is composed, would necessarily 
be totally disconnected and confused. 

It is worthy of remark, that the idea of law as governing 
the processes of creation obtains predominance in proportion 
to the development of the human mind. Thus the child con- 
ceives that the grass is made to grow by an abstract interpo- 
sition of the power of God, with which he is unable to conneot 
any idea of law. But as his mind unfolds, and the field of 
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his observation extends, he discovers that grass grows, in ull 
cases, under certain given conditions, and hence grows accord 
ing to a fixed rule. He still, perhaps, believes that God, by a 
direct and isolated fiat of His will, causes the rain to full, the 
thunder to peal, anı the lightning to flash; but a further de- 
velopment of his mind corrects this impression, and shows 
him that the rains, the thunders, and the lightnings, are de- 
pendent upon a more general administration of the Divine 
Power through atmospheric and electric media and conditions. 
He still, perhaps, imagines that the sun, moon, and planets 
are made to pursue their courses in the heavens by the direct 
volitionary effort of God concentrated specifically and ab- 
stractly upon them; but when his mind is introduced to the 
series of demonstrations presented in the science of Astrono- 
my, he perceives that all these phenomena are in accordance 
with a general method in which all aggregations of matter in 
free space act. He still probably believes (according to a 
common, and, as we have before shown, an erroneous inter. 
pretation of Sacred Scripture) that the earth on which he 
dwella was directly spoken into existence by God, in the space 
of six literal days, about six thousand years ago; but when 
he attains a more enlarged understanding of the mechanical 
and chemical forces which God has incorporated in the system 
of nature, and reads the physical history of our planet as 
written upon the rocks, he perceives that our globe has been 
brought from a primeval chaotic, to its present perfected state, 
by means of fixed methods of operation of matter, expressed 
by the terms, “condensation,” “ abrasion,” “ deposition," “ se- 
gregation,” ete. And if the hypothesis (seemingly supported 
by all anslogy) that vegetable, animal, and even human or- 
ganisms, came to exist through the instrumentality of equally 
fixed and unvarying laws, is now met by storms of oppos 
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tion and ridicule, it should be remembered that precies'y 
similar opposition, based upon precisely the same grounds, 
attended a similar announcement when first made, with refer 
ence to the origin and modue operandi of many forms and de- 
partments of nature concerning which the announcement is 
now fully admitted to have been true; and the final triumphs 
of Astronomy and Geology over the dragon of unscriptural, 
as well as unphilosophical, opposition, which stood before their 
parents to devour them as soon as they were born, should 
stand as a warning against a too hasty decision unfavorable to 
law-developments, as applied to all other departments, organic 
and even spiritual, as well as inorganic and material. 

Yet, when it is asserted that all things, as to their creation 
and functional operations, are within the governing influences 
of law, the sense in which we have defined the term “law,” 
should be distinctly borne in mind; and for the sake of more 
explicitness on this point, as well as to show that om position 
involves no objectionable theological corroleries, we will here 
submit a few more considerations respecting it. 

I have said that Law is not of itself force or motion—hence, 
that it can create nothing or do nothing of itself; but that ft 
is simply the mode or rule by which force and motion act 
Hence, when we speak of the “law of Expansion,” for instance, 
we refer only to a mode of operation among particles or 
substances, which is expressed by the term “ Expansion ;” 
when we speak of the “law of Gravitation,” we only refer to 
that particular mode of action among materials which the term 
“ gravitation” defines. And we have a similar meaning when 
we speak of any other law. But the Force by which the so- 
tion, proceeding according to these various laws, is generated, 
remains yet to be accounted for; and this we will now attempt 
to do, at the same time that wo attempt to illustrate how 
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modes or laws of action came to be such as we see them. The 
remarks now to be offered will, at the same time, illustrate 
the direct agency which God has in the process of creation, and 
furnish the foundation of a true understanding of the doctrine 
of Providence. 

One feature of the present subject has already been pre- 
sented, under an illustration which may again be called up, and 
carried out into further particulars. A builder, before pro- 
ceeding to the outer construction of an edifice, first conceives 
the general plan, and ideally perceives the general appearance 
of that edifice in his own mind. This conception is the arche- 
type or pattern according to which the edifice, as an outer ob- 
lect, is to be erected ; and its erection is a mere clothing of the 
archetype or pattern, with outer material investiture. But this 
clothing of the archetype can not be accomplished except by 
the voluntative and energizing influence of the soul, spirit, or 
mind of the builder acting among the materials to be wrought 
Into the physical structure, which action may be either through 
the medium of the builder’s own muscles, through the minds 
und muscles of others, to whom his commands may be given, 
or through a suitable machine which he has previously do- 
signed and prepared. And when the building is thus erected, 
it stands as an exact correspondent and embodiment of that 
particular form and degree of intelligence and volition, which 
were requisite to the conception of its plan, and the con- 
joining of its materials. After the building is finished, 
however, the builder withdraws all further action and influ- 
ence from it, nnd it is left asa mass of perfectly dead and 
motionless materials; but could he permanently infix in 
it such portions or degrees of his own energizing spiritual 
essence as would be requisite to keep it in repair, and to com 
tantly refine and improve it, and to develop its ultimate 
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purposes, was building would in that case be a living cres 
tion. 

Now it was logically proved, in another part of this work, 
that the Universe, or the whole great Kingdom of materiality 
which it comprises, is not self-existent and eternal, but that it 
as necessarily had a beginning as any human or other physical 
organism had—that it is therefore necessarily dependent upon 
an antecedent and correspondent existence as its Canse, which 
must have been, not inferior, but superior, to itself, even as 
the natural sun is superior to the plant which'its beams cause 
to grow. Being thus superior to, and the cause of, the whole 
of material existence, we were forced to conceive of it as a 
super-material, super-universal, and hence spiritual Existence, 
of which intelligence, personality, and hence Divinity, are 
predicable. 

This spiritual, intelligent, personal Divinity, whom we eal] 
God, then, being antecedent to, and the Cause of, tha univer. 
sal system of creation, and sustaining toward it the same re 
lation which an earthly builder sustains toward a house pro- 
posed to be erected, must. in like manner, with the latter, 
have conceived in his own mind the archetypes or patterns 
of the universal structure, with all its included kingdoma, 
systems, series, degrees, species, and essential forms, from 
lowest to highest, before proceeding to clothe these with outer 
investiture. And as in the mind of the human builder, the 
archetypes of the proposed house are, as it were, the spiritual 
nuclei around which, by his own volitionary effort, the ma- 
terials are made to cluster, and thus finally establish the 
structure as an outer creation, so in the mind of the Deity, 
the archetypes of the Universal Structure, of Solar Systems, 
of Geological Developments, of Mineral Kingdoms, Vegetable 
Kingdoms, Animal Kingdoms, and the universal Human 
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treation,with all the specific and essential forms which these 
respectively include, were the spiritual nuclei, and pre 
exittent, interior realities, around which, by the force of con. 
stant Divine volition, the requisite particles and essences are 
made to cluster, by way of establishing them in outer and 
tangible forms. 

Now, both with the human builder and his house, and the 
Divine Builder and the system of the universe, the arche- 
types conceived in the mind, constituted the laws or rules by 
which outer materials acted in their aggregations into outer 
forms; while, in both cases, the force by which those ma. 
terials were impelled to act at all, originated in the volition 
of the Builder, Here is the difference between Law and 
Force. Law of itself could not create any thing, though all 
things were created according to Law. Force of itself could 
not create any thing, though all things are created by the 
application of Force. It is by means of Force, as an im- 
pulsive principle, and Law, as a director of its impulsions, that 
all things have sprung into being. 

The idea may perhaps be rendered still more clear to some 
minds, by considering the whole united system of archetypes 
as one grand Mould, fashioned in the wisdom of the Builder, 
into which, by the direct voluntative effort of the Builder, 
materials are poured, by way of forming the outer structure. 
But without the extra proceedings of pouring the materials 
into it, the mould might exist for ever without giving rise to 
the casting, while, on the other Land, all the efforts imagin. 
able could not give rise to the casting, did not the mould 
exist to receive it. 

We have seen that if the humau builder, in clothing his 
mental archetypes of a proposed structure, could permanently 
infix in that structure that portion or degree of the energizing 
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influence of his own spirit, which would be requisite, by a 
spontaneous internal action, to keep the structure in repair, 
and at tne same ume to refine and perfect it, the structure 
would be, in some sense, a living creation. But although this 
is not the case with the human builder and his work, it is 
precisely the case with the Divine Builder and the universal 
Edifice which he has established. Not only does the system 
of creation as a Whole, but each of its included and corre- 
sponding sub-systems, contain a power of internal motion and 
sustentation, infused by the Creator at its origin, and which is 
now perpetually sustained by influx from Him, and is evet 
acting in parallelism with the original archetype, which consti 
tutes its law. It was in view of this fact that it was argued, 
in another part of this work, in opposition to the received 
philosophy, that if the cosmical system could, by any foreign 
agency, become deranged or thrown out of equilibrium in any 
way, instead of the derangement progressing, and ultimating 
im a total wreck of the system, the internal forces of recuper- 
ation would be such as to soon restore the wonted equilibrium, 
and all things would go on as before. But on the other hand, 
were the Creator to withold the influx of, and withdraw, his 
vital energy from the universe, as soon as the momenta of ex 
isting forces and motions became exhausted, all things would 
necessarily come to an eternal stagnation anë death! 

I have said that the archetypes or pre-existent ideal patterna 
of each creation, are the spiritual nuclei of the outer forms of 
which that creation consists, and hence that they constitute 
the Jaws by which Force acts in the aggregation of substances 
for the development of their outer forms, Now, as it was 
before shown that each creation, both as to its exterior and 
its interior and vitalizing constitution, is seven-fold, so each 
vreation, with its spiritual nuclei, life, and laws, is, in some 
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sense, a correspondent and representative of the seven-fold 
constitution of the Deity, or the “seven spirits of God’ 
spoken of in Revelation. Each seven-fold creation, therefore 
is the same with all others as to correspondence, but is differ. 
ent from all others as to degree ; and each one contains within 
itself, as its vitalizing and energizing soul, a corresponding de. 
gree of the seven-fold harmonies of Divine Love and Wisdom, 

Let this latter point be distinctly understood ; God exista 
in the universal cosmical system as its soul, but does not ex- 
ist there as God, but only in the quality and capacity of those 
vitalizing and operative forces and piinaples of form, which 
were necessary to the creation, and are now necessary to the 
subsistence, internal motions, and constant improvement of 
the general creation, as such ; in Solar Systems, God exists in 
the degree of those vital and motive forces which are necessary 
to them, as such; in planets God exists, also, in his seven- 
fold harmonies, but only in a degree necessary to constitute 
the vitality, and to originate the internal motions and other 
functional operations, of planets, as such ; in the Mineral King- 
dom God exists as mineral and chemical Life; in the Veget- 
able Kingdom, as the principle of vegetable Life; in the 
Animal Kingdom, as the principle of animal, instinctive, and 
semi-intellectual Life, but not yet as God; in the Human 
World he exists as the principle of human Life; but only in 
8 perfectly integral, pure, innocent, and harmoniously consti- 
tuted Man, does He exist in his focalized and quantita'ively 
diminished, but qualitatively perfected Selfhood, as God. 
But in a discreet degree above the whole universe of outer 
creations, He exists in his August, Infinite, and Ineffable Self. 
hood, as the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, the 
Beginning and End of all thirgst 

Though these investigations have been pursued, and these 
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sonclusions have been drawn, independently of the revelations 
of the Seriptures, I can not abstain from markiog their perfeot 
parallelism with the language of Paul in the following pas 
wages: “One God, who is ABovx all, and vrsgovon all, and 
in YOU all,”—Zph, iv. 6. “And he is servore all things, and 
py him all things coxermsr."— Col, i. 17. “For or him, and 
THROUGH him, and ro him are ALL THINGS; to whom be glory 
for ever."— Rom. xi. 36. Representing the Divine vitalizing 
principle flowing into, and pervading man, as taking the char- 
acter of man, the same as when flowing into, and vitalizing 
animals, vegetables, minerals, worlds, it always takes the 
specific character of its receptacle— David, addressing the 
Deity, says, “ With the merciful thou wilt show thyself mer- 
eiful, and with the upright man thou wilt show thyself up- 
right: with the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, and with 
the froward thou wilt show thyself froward.”—Ps, xviii. 
25,26. This can not mean that God, in his true personal 
character, is any other than merciful, upright, and pure, but 
that his vitalizing and energizing inflowings into man (without 
which man would be dead, body and soul) can excite the 
qualities of mercy, uprightness, purity, etc., only as these 
womport with the character of the receptacle. It is said, more- 
over, that God dwells “with him who is of an humble and 
contrite spirit;” that is, dwells, not as a mere generator of 
tnaterial force and action, as he dwells in the lower creations, 
but dwells as God in his interior soul, as in a temple; whila 
the “fullness of the Godhead” dwelt “bodily” only in that 
ever-to-be-admired personage, who was absolutely without sin, 
who expressly declared that he was in unity with the Father 
—that he was ín the Father, and the Father in him, and in 
whose celestial purity, disinterested and unbounded love, and 
life-long labors and sacrifices for the good of humanity, we 
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have the only full and true manifestation of the moral attri 
butes of the Deity. 

The foregoing will probably serve to tho reader aa a suf 
ficient illustration of the various degrees of the Divine Prin. 
ciple, as now embodied in the different and corresponding 
Beries and Degrees of the creations he has formed, Tha 
method of the successive originstion of these various Series 
and Degrees of creation, has also been incidentally implied in 
what has been said; but as this is a point which bears upon 
important speculations which are rife in these daya, some 
further illustration upon the subject may be useful. 

The point to be illustrated and insisted upon is, that creation 
did not develop itself, either according to inherent forces of 
its own, nor are its development and its present internal oper- 
ations, owing simply to the momenta generated by the irat 
impulses impressed upon matter by the Creator, while the 
Creator himself "etired for eternity, as one would retire from 
a clook that was «noe wound up and set s-going. In case of 
such retirement of the Deity, after the first impulse had been 
given to materials, those materials would have moved only tm 
the direction of the impulse, and only until the momentum 
generated became ezhausted, and creation could not possibly 
have passed one Elemental Degree beyond a first develop- 
ment, Hence, each superior degree of creation must neces- 
sarily have been accomplished by the aid of forces outeide of, 
superior to, and altogether independent of, itself, which gave 
the physical elements, involved in the previous development, 
an upward attraction, and a tendency to aggregate in the 
form of the next superior series of archetypes conceived im 
the Divine Mind. And this is true in respeot to the develop- 
ment of creation, ss one Grand Series, and also in respect to 
the development of each of its correspondiug sub-series, 
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This whole subject, with other points in our general philosophy 
may be illustrated by the accompanying diagram. 


WW /// 


Let the seven-fold triangular figure (one angle being within 
another) which descends from the upper part of the diagram 
and whose most exterior angle comes to a point at the center 
of the diagram, represent a seven-fold Ray or Glory emanat- 
ing from the Divine Being. This we will suppose to represent 
the Complete Degree of the Divine Soul, and Spirit, aud Per- 
aon, which was to generate, and to be in some sense embodied 
in universal creation with Man at its head. Resolved into 
.hree Discreet Degrees, we will suppose that this Ray or 
Glory consisted of Divine Spiritual Heat, which is Love, of 
Divine Spiritual Light, which is Wisdom, and of Divine Po 
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tentializing Essence, which is the “ complex, contin 

basis” of the preceding, and hence the medium of volitional 
operation. We will suppose, then (what can not be essentially 
erroneous), that from the empyrean heights of infinite perfeo 
tion, where God, before creation began, had from eternity 
dwelt in inconceivable greatness and perfection, this seven-fold 
and three-fold Ray emanating from his own Person, descended 
by volition, and at its lowest extremity, resolved its most ex- 
terior essences (represented by the outer triangle) into atomic 
particles, which, in forms and constitutions, corresponded to 
archetypes previously existing in the Divine consciousness, 
and which were designed to be wrought into the structure of 
this universe and all it contains. Let the central point in the 
diagram, then, represent the atomic or lowest stage of creation, 
this being the physical Germ from which the great Tree of 
universal Being was to grow. From this central point, it will 
he observed, proceeds a spiral line, which, while constantly 
receding from the center, winds around through six radii, and 
completes the circuit of the diagram on the center of the de- 
scending Ray, on which it commenced. This spiral line, in 
passing around, represents the inception, progress, and comple- 
tion, of the first Circle, Series, or Complete Degree of Forms, 
From the center of the descending Ray, and the apex of a 
second and more interior triangle, the same spiral line thence 
continues, and, completing another circuit while perpetually 
receding from the center, represents the course of the next 
higher and corresponding Circle of creations. And so, com- 
mencing every time at the point representing the completion 
of the previous Circle (this, at the same time, being the focus 
of a more interior Degree of the Divine generative Principle), 
it continues its corresponding circuits around the diagram, all 
dhe while expanding from the center, and thus representing tl 
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sourse of higher and still higher creations, until the last is at 
tained, which is Man. 

Now the descending Divine creative Ray forms the seventh 
radius of the circle, which represents the beginning and ending 
of each Series or complete Degree of creations, But the end 
of each is represented as higher than its beginning, and as in 
conjunction with, and subject tc the operative inflowings of 
the next higher Degree of the Divine generative Principle, 
which is represented by the apex of the next more interior 
triangle. Each Circle of developments traced directly, or from 
beginning to end, may be called a “line of natural ascent :” 
each circle traced inversely, or from end to beginning, may be 
called a “line of spiritual descent," representing the descent 
or operative inflowings of the Divine vitalizing and formative 
Energy, by which material elements involved in inferior 
forms are refined, energized, and brought by an upward at 
fraction into next superior, and thence still superior, and finally 
into highest forms, according to the pre-existent archetypes of 
said forms, or their Divine spiritual patterns. Thus is the 
great Tree of universal creation brought through all its succes 
sive stages of development unto perfection, by constantly de 
scending influences from the Divine Spiritual Sun—in the same 
way as the vegetable tree is made to grow from germ to ulti- 
mate, by the constantly descending influences of the natural 
Sun, which, however, is interiorly vitalized by the Spiritual. 
But we think it ought to be entirely obvious to every intelli. 
gent mind, that without these descending and vitalizing influ- 
ences, neither Tree could proceed a single step in its ascending 
development ; and, moreover, if at any time during the course 
of their development, this superior and independent influence 
should be withholden, the development would necessarily and 
immediately cease, and stagnation and decay would ensue. 
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If the tree can not grow without the sun, it may be consid 
ered equally certain that nature asa whole, and hence, also, as 
to its component parts, from greatest to most minute, has no 
power of development or motion in and of itself. Hence all 
power, as well as its directive influence, must be from abovt 
nature, and hence from God; and hence all stellar systems, 
solar systems, worlds, minerals, vegetables, animals, and even 
animalcules, were created and are governed, not only by tha 
remote and indirect, but by the immediate and direct, agency of 
God ! 

These are among the considerations which we think com- 
pletely overthrow the pantheistic speculations with wh'ch 
much of the philosophy of the day is more or less impreg- 
nated. 

The diagram, also, by presenting a succession of continually 
expanding circles, all having one center, and being constituted 
after one principle, presents a clear and concise illustration of 
the doctrines of Series, Degrees, and Correspondences, and will 
serve thus to fix permanently in the mind a true idea of the, 
somplexly-unitary constitution, and harmoniously interblend- 
ing movements of the universe, as expressive of the Love, 
Wisdom, and infinite interna) harmonies of its Drynvs 
Avruca. 


OHAPTER XXV. 
PROYIDENGE. 


‘Yin vea X. is shown in the foregoing pages, that creation 
unat have been developed, and must now be governed in 
Ca operatiors according to directive Wisdom existing in 
the forms of {10d laws, there is nothing in the theory pre 
sented which cont adicts, but every thing which confirms, those 
deep intuitions of every well-regulated mind, respecting the con- 
stant Providence of God ss concerned in the unfolding and gov- 
ernment of his creation If, as we have seen, law of itself has 
no creative force, but is simply a mode of action prescribed and 
predetermined by the archetypes and intentions conoeived in 
the Divine Mind; and if to the realization of each succeeding 
stage of creation, however great or minute, an additional and 
voluntative influx of Divine formative Energy, was absolutely 
necessary ; and, moreover, if the same constant influx is ne 
ceasary to sustain the life and motions of the system after it 
is in being—then it follows that every event, from the birth 
of a world to the falling of a sparrow, or the rustling of a leaf 
in the summer breeze, is, in some sense, a Providence—that 
is, it was provided for in the pre-determined course of Divine 
intelligent volition and causation. But to prevent involving 
creation in inextricable confusion, and to establish and preserve 
an orderly relationship and affectionate interblending of all 
forms, and a just and harmonious reciprocation in all their 


offices and movements, God orders even his providences coord 
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mg to laws, or, it may almost be said, he has made them 
synonymous with laws, 

It may safely be believed that the present order and plan 
of creation is the best that could have been devised by the 
Divine Mind ; for otherwise, the present plan would not have 
been adopted. But if itis the best, then it requires no funda- 
mental change, and not even any modifications, except such as 
may comport with a constant general progression on the basis 
of the original plan. But while all progression in each de- 
partment is dependent upon an influz or inhalation (hence 
free bestowment by the Divine Being), of additional degrees of 
that Divine vitalizing influence which is specifically suitable 
to itself, and while all progression is in this sense providential, 
God can not, either in causing a progressional or any other 
change, and without deranging the established, and hence besi 
possible order of things, act providentially and directly upon 
any department of creation, except through the medium of 
that particular kind of force or vitality of which the thing acted 
upon is a suitable receptacle. 

Thus, considering the universe in its most general aspect aa 
one grand Whole, God can not act directly upon it, or modify 
its existing activities and tendencies, except through the me 
dium of those forces and laws of Expansion, Contraction, Cir- 
culation, Aggregation, etc., in the degree in which they apply 
to the universe as a whole, He can not act directly upon 
solar systems and worlds, except through the medium of the 
same laws and forces in their higher degrees of unfolding aa 
applicable to solar systems and worlds; God can not act 
directly upon Mineral creations, except through the forces and 
laws of chemical affinities ; He can not act directly upon Vege 
table Kingdoms, except through the forces and laws of vegeta 
ble life; He can not act directly on the Animal Kingdom, ai 
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any of Its forms, except through the forces and laws of animal, 
sensational, and semi-intellectual life; He car act directly on 
selfish and sinful human nature, only by those isolated and 
disjointed motive forces which are adapted to reach and affect 
the disjointed mental and moral constitutions of selfish and 
sinful human beings; while God can act directly and fully as 
God, in all his affectional, intellectual, and moral nature, only 
upon a perfectly pure and sinless intelligence—a being fitted 
for the harmonious influx of all the affectional, intellectual, and 
voluntative principles of the Divine Soul—a being, hence, 
who stands in the perfect image of God, and who, in principle, 
is one with Him. Hence, when such a being acts (and there 
never was but one such a being), it may be said that God acta 
with him, in him, and ZhrougA him, and that his every act is in 
the fullest and most Divine sense, a providence, 

But as the infinite Divine, personal, and volitional Intelli- 
gence is above all things, and over all things, and is the inex- 
haustible Source of all streams of vitality dnd motive force 
which flow into the various departments of His creation, it may 
be rationally conceived, that by withholding his inflowings 
into the universal system as a whole, he could cause univer 
sal stagnation and dissolution to ensue; or that by increasing 
those inflowings, he could stimulate all firmamental develop- 
ments and solar and planetary motions, to unwonted activity ; 
or that by diminishing his influence in one portion of space, 
and increasing it in another, He could cause the dissolution of 
some worlds, and the absorption of their materials by others ; 
or that by modifying his influences upon the electric, serial, 
and subterranean forces of a particular planet (such as our 
own), he can cause floods to deluge the earth, or subterranean 
fires to overwhelm cities, and destroy such human beings as 
must otherwise stand as obstructions to true progress ; or that 
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in a similar way, he might cause a rarefaction of the atmo 
sphere in one locality,and a condensation in another, and thus 
cause a current of wind sufficiently violent to cleave the waters 
of a gulf, and afford a dry passage for a particular people 
through whom he designed to affect great purposes. 

It will doubtless still be argued that such occurrences, if 
they ever do take place, are results simply of the forces and 
laws of nature. In a qualified sense, this is granted, as we 
have shown before that all action, whether physical or 
spiritual, is according to some laws; but we insist that it is 
an exceedingly superficial view of the laws of nature, which 
supposes that they are self-generative and self-active, or that 
they can exist for a moment as separate from that Divine 
vitalizing and spiritual Principle which, in an earlier stage 
of this work, we showed was necessarily selfexistent and 
eternal, . 

But if this selfexistent, and all generative, and vitalizing 
Divine Principle may operate upon mundane forces and de- 
velopments in the way just described, he may, in a similar 
way, control modify, and direct chemieal and mineral, or 
vegetable, or animal, or spiritual forces and developments, by 
a voluntary graduation of those influences, proceeding from 
himself, as adapted to either of those departr:ents of his 
creation. And all such operations would be instances of 
direct providences. 

But while it would be impossible for God, consistently 
with the fundamental, which we have presumed to be the 
best possible plan of creation, to act directly upon any ona 
department of being, by forces specifically adapted only to 
another (as, for instance, to act directly upon mind, by that 
Degree of attractive force known as “ gravitation,” or to di- 
rectly control planets by the motive forces of moral and 
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rational convictions), it is none the less ;onceivable that each 
department of existence may be indirecily influenced through 
the medium of some other department, which is made the 
receptacle of direct influence. Thus it may be conceived as 
possible for God, by special and designed action upon a par- 
tieular planet, to change the orbit of such planet, and thus 
mediately change the orbits of all the planets with which it 
may be associated, and thus to change their seasons, and thus 
their inhabitants, if they have any, and thus even to produce 
an endless concatenation of spiritual changes; or, that by 
action upon one particular department \f the Mineral, Veget- 
able, or Animal Kingdom, He might change other depart- 
ments of the same Kingdom, and thus indefinitely change the 
relations existing between them all. 

Similar remarks are especially applicable to the Divine 
government of the Human world. Notwithstanding every 
human being, and the whole race, as one grand Man, was 
designed to reflect the image of the Creator, human nature, 
in its present state, is undenially more or less depraved, 
selfish, and inharmonious, and hence is not receptive of the 
Divine influence, in its pure and harmonious state. The 
Divine spiritual influence, directly and immediately infused 
mto the human world, therefore, and without the mediumship 
of a perfect human personage to harmoniously reflect, truly 
define, and correctly apply, its principles, would necessarily 
take a form of manifestation more or less characterized by tha 
imperfections of degenerate humanity as its receptacle—in the 
same way as the Divine operative influence, flowing into 
animal or still lower creations, takes a form of manifestation 
peculiar to those creations, On this principle, and this prin 
ciple alone, it is conceived, we may account for the imper- 
feotion of the impressions which the Divine inspiration gave 

22 
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to Muses, and David, and the prophets, and the impe: fections 
of the code of ethics, principles of government, and policy in 
respect to other nations, which grew out of these impressions; 
for all these were evidently imperfect when judged by a 
Christian standard. Still, by means of such inflowings, as 
the psychical and mental constitutions of these mediums 
rendered possible, God, without immediately obliterating 
existing evils, pressed these evils into the service of ultimate 
good: and by arraying one nation against another, subjecting 
some to utter extermination, humbling others, by long dis- 
ciplinary chastisements, etc., so directed the general course of 
human events as provide for the influx of more and more 
light, and for the final coming of him who was emphatically 
“the Light of the world.” And now that that Light has 
come, a similar course of indirect Divine providences is con- 
tinued with reference to nations and individuals, evidently 
with the view to the ultimate bringing of all under the full 
influence of its lifegiving b.ams, and to the establishment 
of that Divine Kingdom in the world which shall “ break 
to pieces and consume all other kingdoms, and stand for 
ever," 

But if in this disjointed and degenerate state of the human 
faculties, God can discharge the highest functions of his Di- 
vine government only by bringing the appropriate forces of 
one human faculty, one person, one society, or one nation, to 
bear upon another, it is equally true that in the perfect man, 
God rules directly, personally and absolutely as God, in all his 
harmoniously consociated affectional, moral, and intellectual 
attributes—in the same way as he rules as mechanical, chemi- 
tal, or vegetative Force, in different departments of nature 
without, Nay, in such a being, as the ultimate and harmonious 
embodimeat of all the principles of his Love and Wisdom, 
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God absolutely dwells, in his integral and personal capacity, as 
in a temple; and therefore such a being is God in his focalized 
capacity as adapted to a direct conjunction with humanity. 
All that authentic history informs us of the character, actions, 
and teachings of Jesus goes to justify the belief that he was 
such a divinely human and humanly divine personage, 

It should be observed, that a perfectly pure and sinless in. 
telligence, such as is here conceived, must, as viewed in a 
human aspect, stand at the very apez of visible creation, or at 
that point in a grand seven-fold circle of existence at which 
endings merge into beginnings. Hence, the Divine Soul, 
focalizing in all its harmoniously combined principles, in such 
& being, would maintain the same relations to inferior physi- 
eal censtitutions, and to all outer physical substances which 
lie within his sphere, as the Divine Being in his whole infini- 
tude, sustains to the physical universe as a whole. Hence the 
Divinity, in this focalized capacity, would maintain toward all 
things within his sphere, the relations of a New Beginning 
Principle ; and if God in his infinituds, as the Beginning Prin- 
ciple of the universe as a whole, could, from his free volition, 
make and unmake laws to govern the present system of things, 
then God, in the condescended form of his personal Being as 
manifested through a suitable human organism at the end of 
an old, and the beginning of a new creation, may, in equal 
consistency with the rules of Divine order, establish new laws, 
or rather enact immensely higher dejrees of old ones, as 
relating to such existences within his sphere as need such in- 
terference. There is nothing irrational in the supposition, 
therefore, that the Divinely human, or humanly Divine Prin- 
ciple (which ara one and the same), could, by volition through 
the outer organism which served as its medium, concentrate 
its vital energies upon the diseased bodies of man, and eves 
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the inorganic elements of the outer world, and produce such 
effects as are commonly designated by the word “ miraculous,” 
and that, too, simply according to that higher degree of laws 
specifically adapted to such operations, and unfolded for such 
specific purposes, Such would be instances of the highest 
manifestations of indirect providences. 

But if God dwells and rules, with a perfect and harmonious 
display of all the principles of his nature as God, in a being 
such as we have supposed, then it follows that the more any 
man is like such a being, the more fully God “ works within 
him to will and to do according to his own pleasure," the more 
he is under the direct operation of the highest order of Divine 
Providences, the more he is raised, as it were, above the 
sphere of mere materia] things and their laws, and the more 
he becomes a medium through which the Divine Being, in his 
affectional, intellectual, and volitiona] nature as such, acts upon 
beings and conditions below him, to bring them up to the trua 
standard of healthfulness, harmony, and perfection! And 
when all human beings shall be fully united to God—shall 
fully *dwell in him, and he in them,” then all human beings, 
with their outer conditions, and even the whole physical world, 
divinely acted upon through their mediation, will undoubtedly 
be spiritualized, and elevated one Discreet Degree, and peace 
and plenty, and that universal harmony and love, which may. 
be considered as uncontaminated and unperverted ontflowings 
from the Divine Fountain of Infinite Harmony and Love, 
will take the place cf the corroding selfishness, the distracting 
animosities, and the physical, as well as moral, disenses and 
sufferings which now roll their desolating waves over the 
earth. 

Let it be distinctly understood that the foregoing theory of 
Divine Providences is presented simply as a rational deduo 
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tion of philosophy, aside from the teachings of Scripture, 
The few scriptural phrases we have employed in this dis 
juisition, have been employed incidentally, solely in consider- 
ation of their appositeness, as expressing certain ideas which 
have lain within the course of our reasonings. Being actu. 
ated by the sole desire of developing the teachings of phit 
osophy, with reference to these questions of theology, it is not 
pretended that we have attained to a full unfolding of truth 
upon the subject discussed, or even to so clear a presentation 
of that measure of truth which has been found, as might havo 
been attained if we had freely availed ourselves of scriptural 
Bids. But while, by the course we have pursued, our con- 
elusions have been left unprejudiced in the view of such of 
our readers as may be disinclined to admit the authority of 
the Bible, we beg such readers, in candor, to observe, that so 
far as the teachings of nature and philosophy have, in these 
pages, been brought into view, there is nof that hostility be. 
tween them and the teachings of the Bible, which unbelieverz 
iu the latter have generally supposed to exist. The objeo: 
of all investigations should be, not to establish the au- 
thority of a Book, or of a philosophical creed, but to dis 
cover Truth; and if some of the most vitally important of 
all truths are recorded in the Bible, it must be acknow- 
ledged, even by all candid infidels, that while these are no 
more, they are no less sacred, and while they should be 
received with no more, they should be received with no 
less avidity, than if the same truths were found any where 
else, 

What nas been said respecting Providences, will serve to 
give a general idea of a subject which is far from being 
exhausted in this discussion. Instances of apparently still 
more special providences, as affecting the specific oon 
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ditions of individuals, can be intelligibly illustrated only 
in view of certain psychological and spiritual laws, which 
will foom the themes of appropriate remark when we pro 
ceed to the consideration of the Microcosm, or the universe 
within. 


CONOLUSION OF THE VOLUME. 


We have thus endeavored to exhibit a general view of the 
various Series and Degrees of systematic creation which com- 
pose the aggregate of the outer realm of being—both in their 
separate and united capacities, together with their relations to 
esch other and to their common Divine Cause and Governor, 
We close this first part of our treatise with the following re- 
marks : 

1. If our Philosophy, as to its distinctive features, contsina 
no truth, it can at least do no essential evil, as it must be that 
& system of unmitigated error, of so bold and conspicuous a 
kind, and put forth in this unguarded manner, would exhibit 
so many vulnefable points as to meet with its death wound 
the instant it is exposed to the shafts of criticism. If it should 
be entirely overthrown, however, there would stil] necessarily 
remain some possible mode of systematizing and harmonizing 
Nature and Truth in one general philosophic view, if it so be 
that Nature and Truth are intrinsically systematic and har- 
monious; and the discovery of this mode is worthy of the 
highest efforts of philosophie minds. I would respectfully sub- 
mit, however, that promise of a discovery of this kind, can 
only be given by some such process of serial, gradational, and 
torrespondential reasoning from interiors to exteriors, as has 
been pursued in the foregoing pages; and that so long as 
men confine themselves to the ordinary processes of reason- 
ing merely from effects to causes, so long their conclusions 
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will, of necessity, be more or less divergent, and so long they 
will, at most, be able to attain only the body of truth, without 
its soul, 

2. If our Philosophy corteins some truth and some error, 
then its truths, bearing as they do upon subjects of the most 
striking and important character, may, by exciting minds 
capable of elaborating and extending them, yet form the nu. 
cleus of a grand system of true thought, which may be pro 
gressively brought to a state as near perfect as may comport 
with the finiteness of the human mind, 

3. If it contains a large preponderance of truth, and but 
little essential error, then considerable progress has already 
been made in developing the means of reconciling the jargon 
f conflicting thought upon all subjects natural and spiritual, 
and in demolishing the partition walls between the Jew of 
Theology on the one hand, and the Gentile of Philosophy on 
the other, and making of the twain one new man, thus making 
peace. 

We are next, therefore, in the light of facts, truths, princi- 
ples, laws, correspondences, etc., developed in the preceding 
pages, to proceed to consider a general theme of perhaps still 
more interest, viz., the Microcosm, or corresponding universs 
within. In the course ot our investigations upon this subject, 
we shall probably speak of man physically, psychologically, 
individually, and socially, with a view of exhibiting his rela- 
tions to all other things, his susceptibility to their influence, 
and the conditions of his true progress and happiness. 

Should not unforeseen influences prevent, this second Tres 
tise, or rather second part of the present one, will be ready fog 
publication in the course of a few months, 
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CHIRON FASCINATING ESCULAPIUS B.O 986 


Camon the Centaur. a prince of Thessaly, has fascinated bis pupi EscULAPTUM 
brother prince, for the purpose of discovering a remedy to cure the foot of Hercules, 
which had been wounded by a poisoned arrow. An berb was prevised which saved 
the hero: this plant, known from the circumstance as the Centaury, (Centaur's herb,) 
gave name to a genus, one species of which is our common blue-bottle. Chiron was 
the great physician of his day, and derived his name from a Greek word, meaning 
the hand, because he performed most of his cures by manipulating. His wonderful 
skill in horsemanship has made the poets represent him as a centaur, half man, half 
horse. In after times, the medical fame of Esculapius far eclipsed that of his master, 
Chiron, end be was early invested by the people with divine honors. His mode of 
practising, called by his descendant Hippocrates, the secret means of medicine, een 
be found detailed in the work. 
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PREFACE 


Ir b related of Epimenides, one of the ages -f antiquity, that he fel 
asleep in a cave and remained in that stata some years. When be awoke, 
everything was altered around him, and he scarcely knew where he was 
During his absence he affirmed that he hed familiar intercourse with apir 
its, and obtained the gift of prophecy, etc. He was reported able to dis 
mise his soul from his body, and recall it at pleasure. Bo high was his 
repatation for sanctity, that during a plague in Attica, $96 B. C., the 
Athenians sent for him to perform a lostration; in consequence of which 
the plague ceased. 

Some German students in the last century, wishing to raise the devil, 
earried a pan of burning charcoal into a olose room, and throwing m 1t 
various prescribed substances, danced around it, chanting a magic formula 
One of them fell dead, and the rest, upon seeing his fate, Hed with diffl 
ealty; the incantation, they thought, bed evidently been too powerful 
A professor in the same university accounted for the facts by the poison 
eus influence of fixed sir (carbonic acid gas) generated by the ignited 
garbon; end offered to prodace the gas at pleasure. He was instantly 
socused from this of having intercourse with familiar spirits. 

Bcience has long since endorsed the professor's solution, and to doubt iè 
at the present day would betray gross ignorance, Not so fortunate, how- 
ever, was Epimenides, for it is only in our own times that his claims have 
been acknowledged; and from the want of more extended information, 
many sre even now incredulous. Increasing light will induce belief, and 
lt ia my earnest wish that the following pages may tend to that result. 

Man besides sou! and matter, possesses an intermediate principle dis 
tmot from and between both, called the life power: or in the words of 
Bonard, " he is an intelligence served by organs"—these organs being the 
servants of the life power, by which it operates upon the material world, 
and is in turn operated upon by iL A proper knowledge of the life power 
ls a key to explain all the phenomena of fascination; and this it is the ob 
lect of the present work to cemmunicate. A very concise but perfectly 
lear idea of phyxology is given, and »n this the foundation is laid. 
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The Delphic priestess inhaled fixed air to act on the life power ia sach 
a manner as to cause the spiritual in the system to preponderate over 
the material, that she might the better give ber responses. In some cases 
so great was the preponderance as to cause death; the priestess sharing 
the fate of the German student (who accomplished his desire), and by the 
same mesns, When the wished-for change is induced, new powers or 
instincts, previously dormant, become suddenly developed; and like the 
lower animals, who, when sick, run and devour the herb suited to their 
case, a like faculty of properly prescribing remedies is perceived—the 
apiritual world is often beheld, and its denizens sometimes give the sleep 
wakera information of events that will shortly happen. History tells us 
that the coming of Cortez, and his conquest of their nation, had been 
told the Mexicans long before a Spaniard was ever heard of; and the 
journals of the missionaries stationed at the Pacific isles will present simi- 
lar facts. 

We can now see why the brazier was used in the incantation of the 
student, and the probability of Epimenides undergoing s change upon en- 
tering a certain cavern (likely by accident the first time) wherein fixed 
air was generated, His powers of curing disease, having intercrurse with 
spirits, and predicting eventa, are thus explained, It should be remark- 
ed here, that none but those predisposed to the change, can experience 
it; all artificial efforts to induce it, except in such, resulting in slmoet 
certain insanity or death. 

Like many othera in my profession, I was a bitter enemy to fascination 
till accidentally led to examine it; but having done so, found the phe- 
nomena it presented, though new and startling, in strict accordance with 
the laws of life. In explaining my views, I have written for the people, 
entirely dispensing with technical terms except in one or two instances. 
That their perusal may clear up in the minds of others as many obscure 
and mysterious points as they did in his own, and thus subserve the inter 
ests of truth is the sincere desire of the 
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FASCINATION 


CONVERSATION I. 


CHARMING, 


Larv. My dear doctor, I can never sufficiently thank 
you for the relief you have afforded me by your treat 
ment. I had been for years on the verge of the grave, 
and without the expectation of ever being, even for one 
day, free from pain. The first time you fascinated me 
I experienced an incredible change—my pains ceased 
the heart beat regularly, and my appetite returned, and 
what is better still; my improvement has been rapia 
and thorough since then. I confess this freely, as it 
will preface what I am afraid will give you some pain. 
My friends attribute my recovery to imagination, and 
seem to think 1 was not really ill, but only nervous; 
and they suppose that a sufficient degree of irritation 
would make me as bad as I was at first. 

Docror. They mentioned, no doubt, many wonderful 
casc of the effects of imagination on the body. 

Lap. Yes, and some as strange as my own The 
enses that had the most effect on my mind were that of 
Joe, the Scottish drover, who was persuaded to believe 
himself sick, and in consequence really became so—and 
would have died had not the joke been discovered to 
him—end that of the criminal whom the physicians 
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pretended to bleed to death, and who actually died from 
the fancied loss of blood. 

Docror. That imagination exercises a powerful in- 
fluence upon our bodies, is an undoubted fact; but it is 
equally a fact that it has full credit for all it performs. 
Jussieu, one of the commissioners appointed to examine 
this subject by the French Academy in 1784, states, as 
the result of a series of assiduous and attentive investi- 
gations, that he had observed some facts that admitted 
of physiological explanations; others which seemed to 
militate against animal magnetism; a third series of 
facts which he attributed to the imagination; and. 
lastly, those which could lead to no other conclusion 
than that of admitting a particular agent in their pro- 
duction. 

Lavy. I had no idea the subject was known as far 
back as 1784; I thought it a new discovery of the 
present day. 

Docror. We have authentic records showing its 
existence for upward of three thousand years. I have 
been examining some authorities, and, if you are suf- 
ficiently interested in the matter, will take considerable 
pleasure in submitting the result of my labors to you; 
and also explaining the connection of fascination with 
the laws of life. 

Lany. lam very much obliged to you for the offer, 
and will hold you to your promise. To tell the trutb, 1 
was on the point many times of asking the same thing ; 
for 1 find it to be the universal opinion of every one ] 
am acquainted with, that, if true, it is something allied to 
witchcraft, aud if not true, the greatest humbug of the 
age; and, despite my own experience, I ^ften feel very 
unensy about it. 
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Doctor. . do not wonder at your feelings; but, in 
relation to its effect on the imagination, I would ask f 
you believed in fascination before I saw you? 

Lapv. I had never heard anything abou it. Ore 
day, when you came in and found the medicine had as 
usual produced no effect, after some conversation on 
ordinary matters, you directed me to sit down and look 
attentively in your eyes, at the same time taking hold of 
my hands. In a little time a rather uneasy feeling stole 
over me, whieh soon became pleasant and exhilarating ; 
before long I felt sleepy, a dreamy and triumphant 
sensation succeeded, and my eyelids closed without the 
power to open them. My pains vanished, and when 
you opened my eyes, I felt better than I had done for 
years; and to the surprise of all my acquaintances, who 
predicted a speedy relapse, my recovery has been rapid 
ind permanent. 

Docror. Well, then, your case cannot surely be 
attributed to imagination. 

Lapv. I never thought it could; but why do you 
name your new science Fascination? Others call it 
Mesmerism, or Animal Magnetism. 

Docros. You are mistaken in supposing it to be a 
separate science; it is only a part of medicine. And 
besides the names you have mentioned, Mental Elec- 
tricity, Neurology, Pathetism, Sychodunamy, and many 
others, are in turn used to signify it. The forces of 
life, as I shall explain in another place, brook no inter- 
ference from those of Chemistry or Mechanics, so that 
such terms as Magnetism and Electricity are inapplicable, 
Mesmer did not discover anything new. Neurology 
treats only of the nerves.  l'athetism is a term derived 
from the Greek, meaning suffering and Sychodunamy 
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is another word from the same language, meaning the 
force of the soul. Now,as we have a word in our 
language already expressive o. the power in the lower 
animals, I saw no necessity to add another, especially 
as Fascination is universally acknowledged. 

Lavy. You surely do not mean the charming of 
snakes ? 

Docror. You have exactly expressed my idea; for 
the power in man and the lower animals is exerte: 
through the same medium, and produces, to a certari 
extent, the same results. Do you remember any case: 
of the fascination of snakes 1 

Lavy. Quite a number. Professor Silliman mentior 4 
that in June, 1823, he crossed the Hudson at Cattskill, i 4 
company with a friend, and was proceeding in a ca 
riage by the river along the road, which is there ver” 
narrow, with the water on one side, and a steep ban], 
covered by bushes, on the other. His attention at that 
place was arrested by observing the number of small 
birds, of different species, flying across the road and 
then back again, and turning and wheeling in manifold 
gyrations, and with much chirping, yet making no 
progress from the particular place over which they 
fluttered. His own and his friend's curiosity was much 
excited, but was soon satisfied by observing a black 
snake of considerable size, partly coiled and partly erect 
from the ground, with the appearance of great anima- 
tion, his eyes brilliant, and his tongue rapidly and inces- 
santly brandishing. This reptile they perceived to be 
the cause and centre of the wild motions of the birds. 
The excitement, however, ceased as soon as the snake 
alarmed by the approach of the carriage, retired into 
the bushes; the birds did not escape, but, alighting upon 
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the neighboring branches, probably awaited the re-ap 
pearance of their cruel tormentor and enemy : 

I have read of a man residing in Pennsylvania. who 
returning from a ride in warm weather, espied a black- 
bird, and a large blacksnake viewing the bird. The 
latter was describing circles, gradually growing smaller 
around the snake, and uttering cries of distress. The 
bird had almost reached the jaws of its enemy, when 
the man with his whip drove off the snake, and the bird 
changed his note to a song of joy. 

A gentleman himself told me that while travelling 
one day, by the side of a creek, he saw a ground-squir- 
rel running to and fro between the creek and a great 
tree a few yards distant. The squirrel's hair looked 
very rough, which showed he was much frightened; 
and his returns being shorter and shorter, my friend 
stood to observe the cause, and soon discovered the 
head and neck of a rattlesnake pointing directly at the 
squirrel through a hole of the great tree, which was 
hollow. The squirrel at length gave over running, and 
laid himself quietly down, with his head close to the 
snake's. The snake then opened his mouth wide, and 
took in the squirrel’s head, when a cut of the whip 
across his neck caused him to draw in his head, which 
action, of course, released the squirrel, who quickly ran 
into the creek. 

.Docros. Dr. Good mentions the curious fascinating 
power the rattlesnake, in particular, has over various 
small animals, as birds, squirrels, and leverets, which, 
incapable of turning off their own eyes from those ot 
the serpent-enchanter, and overpowered with terror ang 
amazement, seem to struggle to get away, and yet pro 
gressively approach him, as though urged forward œ 
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attracted by a power superior to that of natura. instinct 
till at length they enter, apparently without foreigm 
force, into the serpent's mouth, which had all along been 
open to receive them, and are instantly devoured. The 
larger kinds of various snakes have undoubtedly a simi- 
lar power. Dr. Barrow, in his Travels into the interior 
of South America, asserts this to be a fact, well known 
to almost every peasant in that quarter of the world ; 
and Vaillant, in his Travels into Africa, affirms that, at 
a place called Swortland, beholding a shrike in the very 
act of fascination by a large serpent at a distance, the 
fiery eyes and open mouth of which it was gradually 
approaching, with convulsive tremblings, and the most 
piteous shrieks of distress, he shot the serpent before 
the bird had reached it; still, however, the bird did not 
flv, and on taking it up, it was already dead, being killed 
wither by fear or the fascinating influence of the ser- 
pent, although, upon measuring the ground, he found 
the space between them to be no less than three feet 
and a half. There is a case, much in point, inserted in 
one of the early volumes of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, which states that a mouse, put by way of experi- 
ment into a cage in which a female viper was confined, 
appeared at first greatly agitated, and was afterward 
seen to draw near to the viper graduallv, which con- 
tinued motionless, but with fixed eyes and distended 
mouth, and at length entered into its jaws, and was 
devoured. 

Lavy. If any of the lower animals could be fasci 
nated by man, I should think that would be a certain 
proof, not only of the reality of the power, but that ii 
did not exert its influence through the imagination. 

Docroz. Animals of ate days have been frequently 
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fascinated for purposes of experiment, and a universa’ 
rigidity of the muscles produced to such an extent as to 
cause them to resemble pieces of statuary, so that the 
animal could be taken up and its whole weight supported 
by one foot-—and this state produced and continued at 
pleasure. Mr. Bruce, the great African traveller, dis- 
tinctly states, from minute personal observation, that all 
the blacks in the kingdom of Sennaar, whether Funge 
or Nuba, are perfectly armed by nature against tha bite 
of either scorpion or viper. They take the horned ser- 
pents in their hands at all times, put them into their 
bosoms, and throw them at one another, as children do 
apples or bells ; during which sport the serpents are se) 
dom irritated to bite, and when they do bite, no mischief 
ensues from the wound. The influence exerted upon 
them is so great that they are scarcely ever able to 
attempt any resistance, even when eaten up alive, as 
Bruce assures us he has seen them, from tail to head, 
ake a carrot. He also positively affirms that they con- 
stantly sicken the moment they are laid hold of, and are 
sometimes so exhausted by this invisible power or fasci- 
nation, as to perish as effectually, though not as quickly, 
as though struck by lightning. “I constantly observed,” 
says he, “that, however lively the viper was before, 
upon being seized by any of these barbarians, he seemed 
as if taken with sickness and feebleness, frequently shut 
his eyes, and never turned his mouth toward the arm of 
the person that held him." 

This power is often used by man to disarm the fury 
of the most enraged or vicious quadrupeds. This is 
peculiarly seen at times in the case of watchdogs over 
whom some house-breakers have found out the secret of 
“zercising so seductive and quieting a power as to keer 
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‘hem ‘n a profound silence while the burglary is com 
mittea. Linderrantz, of Sweden, tells us that the na 
ves of Lapland and Dalarne are in possession of this 
secret generally, insomuch that they can instantly dis- 
arm the most furious dog, and obige him to fly from 
them, with all his usual signs of fear, such as dropping 
the tail, and becoming suddenly silent. 

Grooms are sometimes found possessed of a similar 
power over horses. Mr. Townsend gives a striking 
anecdote to this effect in his account of James Sullivan. 
The man—an awkward, ignorant rustic of the lowest 
class—was by profession a horse-breaker, and generally 
nicknamed the whisperer, from its being vulgarly sup- 
posed that he obtained his influence over unruly horses 
by whispering to them. The actual secret of his fasci- 
nating power, it is very likely, was unknown to himself 
for it died with him, his son, who was in the same occu 
pation, knowing nothing of it. It was well known to 
every one that, however unbroken or vicious a horse oi 
even a mule might be when brought to him, in the short 
space of half an hour he became altogether passive 
under his influence, and was not only entirely gentle 
and tractable, but in a very considerable degree contin- 
ued so, though. somewhat more submissive to himself 
chan to others, There was a little mystery in his plan, 
bvt unquestionably no deceit. When sent for to tame an 
unruly horse, he ordered the stable-door to be shut upon 
himself and the animal aione, and not to be opened 
until a given signal. This singular intercourse usually 
lasted for about half an hour; no bustle was heard, or 
violence seennizly had recourse to: but when the door 
was opened, on the proper sim being given, the horse 
was always seen tying © >, and the fascinator by his 
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side, playing with him familiarly as a child with a 
puppy. Mr. Townsend once saw nis skill tried on a 
horse that could never be brought to stand for a smith 
to shoe him. The day after Sullivan's half-hour lecture, 
he went, not without some incredulity, to the smith’s 
shop with many other curious spectators, who were eye- 
witnesses of the complete success of his art. This, too, 
had been a troop horse, and it was supposed, not with- 
out reason, that after regimental discipline had failed, no 
other would be found availing. He observed the ani- 
mal seemed afraid whenever Sullivan either spoke to 
or looked at him. In common cases, the mysterious 
preparation of a private interview was not necessary, 
the animal becoming tame at once. 

Lapv. Has no person ever attempted to explain this 
wonderful influence? for the facts seem to have been 
known a considerable time, 

Docror. Yes, though some have doubted the facts, 
for, as Dr. Good remarks, in the marvellous it is always 
far more easy to doubt than to determine. By far the 
best explanation, and one with which I entirely coincido, 
is that of Major A. Gordon, of South Carolina, the 
rationale of which I will enter upon after a little time. 
In a paper of his, he attributes the fascinating power 
supposed to be possessed by serpents, to a vapor which 
they secrete, and can throw around them to a certain 
distance at pleasure. He advances various facts in 
eupport of this opinion, and observes that the vapor 
produces a sickening and stupefying effect; and r.lludes 
to a negro who, from a peculiar acuteness of smell, 
could discover a rattlesnake at a distance of two hun- 
dred feet, when in the exercise of this power, from his 
smell being effected by it, and who, on folowing such 
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indication, a ways found some animal drawn within its 
vortex, and struggling with its influence. 

Lavy. Does man possess the power of throwing off 
a similar vapor? 

Docror. Undoubtedly; the instruments in both are 
the same, and these instruments I will take occasion ta 
describe to you, and explain their mode of operation. 

Lapv. I should think it possible, in that case, for 
animals, in some instances, to fascinate man. 

Docros. We have well-attested instances of their do- 
ing so. I remember reading, some time since, of a mar 
walking out in his garden, who accidentally saw a snake 
^n the bushes, and, observing the eyes gleam in a pecu- 
liar manner, watched it closely, but soon found himself 
unable to draw his own eyes off. The snake, it appeared, 
to him, soon began to increase immensely in size, and 
assume, in rapid succession, a mixture of brilliant colors 
He grew dizzy, and would have fallen in the direction 
af the snake, to which he felt himself irresistibly im- 
pelled, had not his wife come up, and, throwing her arms 
around him, dispelled the charm, thus saving him from 
certain destruction. There are too many of these sto- 
ries to mention a tithe of them ; so I will conclude with 
but one more that is very generally known. Two men 
in Maryland were walking together, when one found 
fault with hia companion because he stopped to look at 
something by the road-side. Perceiving he did not heed 
him, he returned to draw him along, when he perceived 
the other's eyes were fixed upon a rattlesnake, which 
had its head raised and eyes glaring at him. The poor 
fellow was leaning toward the snake, and crying pite- 
ously, in a feeble t ne, * He will bite me! he will bite 
me.” “Sure enov^^ he will,” said his friend, “if you 
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do not run off. What are you staying here for!" Find: 
ing him lumb to all entreaties, he struck down the 
snake with & limb of a tree, and pulled his companion 
violently away. The man, whose life was thus provi- 
dentially saved, found himself very sick for some hours 
after his enchantment. 

Lavy. l must express my astonishment at the new 
light in whch you have presented the whole subject to 
my mind. There can possibly be no cavilling at any of 
the positions you have assumed. 

Doctor. I give you the result of my own conclu- 
sions, after considerable study, and, from what has been 
sbown, I think we may prove four things :— 

First: That man can fascinate man. 

Second: That man can fascinate the lower animals. 

Third: That the lower animals can fascinate one 
another. 

Fourth: That the lower animals can fascinate man. 

Townsend remarks, that if we wish to seek for a 
general instance of the power one human being possosses 
over another, with regard to the influence of fascination, 
we have only to look at the effects produced when 
young persons sleep with old. It is recorded of the 
Psalmist, King David, that, when he became very old, 
he got a young damsel to sleep with him, that, from her 
vigorous life, he might obtain a supply to lengthen out 
his days. Some painful instances of this kind came un- 
der his own observation—one in which the future well- 
being of a person very dear to him was compromised ; 
and he was acquainted with an infirm old lady, who was 
so perfectly aware of the benefit she derived from sleep- 
ing with voung persons, that, with a sort of horrid vam 
pireism, she always obliged her maid to share the same 
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bed with ker; thus successively destroying the health 
of several attendants. 

The celebrated German physiologist, Hufeland, has 
remarked the longevity of schoolmasters. and attributes 
it to their living so constantly amid the healthy emana- 
tions of young persons. 

It may be well to mention, in this connection, the fact 
that savage nations, generally, practice fascination. 
They rub or pat one another when fatigued, and it 
refreshes. The wife of one of the Sandwich Island 
missionaries, on a visit to this country, some years since, 
exclaimed, on returning from a long and tiresome walk, 
that had completely exhausted ner strength: “If I was 
home, the native women, by patting me, would soon 
give me complete relief from this weariness, and make 
me feel as lively as ever." The rites and gestures of 
iavage magicians, the medicine-men of the wilds, over 
heir patients, which so much alarm travellers, are 
iothing more than fascinating passes to cure disease—a 
method, too, that very generally succeeds. 

Even among animals, it has been found that the 
young cannot be too closely associated with the old 
without suffering detriment. Young horses, standing in 
& stable beside old ones, become less healthy, and, in 
tire, weak and sickly. 

Lavy. And you say these wonders can all be ex- 
plained, in accordance with what is already known of 
the laws of life? 

Docror. With the utmost certainty. 

Lapr. But do you really think it possible that I can 
ever understand them! I am fearful that I have not 
strength enough of mind to pry into such mysteries. 

Deoror. The subiect is not difficult, by any means 
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and a moderate degree of perseverance is only neces 
sary to master the whole. If you like, we will spend a 
tittle time to-morrow in its examination, and, in the 
meanwhile, I will leave you Mrs. Abdy’s lines on fasci- 
nation, which prove, in a pleasing enough manner, that 
there can be some poetry in the subject :— 


He stands before a gathered throng, strange knowledge to unfold, 
Charming tne dazzled fancy like the fairy-tales of old ; 

Yet must he brook the idle jest, the cold and doubting sneer, 

He buth no beaten path to tread, no practiaod courae to ateer. 


The wondrous science that he strives to bring to life and light, 
Is softly, faintly breaking from the misty shades of night; 

And scoffing prejudice upbraids the pure and genial ray, 
Because it doth not burst at once to bright and beaming day. 


He tells the healing benefits that through this power arise; 

How sweet and soothing sleep may seal the weary mourner's eyes 
How raging madness may be checked ; how sufferers may obtain 
The boon of deep oblivion from the keenest throbs of pain. 


Anon he dwella on loftier themes, and shows how mind may claim 
An empire independent of the still and slumboring frame. . 
Can ye doubt the proofs, ye careless throng, submitted to your view 
Can ye hold them in derision, because yet untried aftd now? 


Know that improvements ever wend a tardy course on earth ; 

And though Wisdom's mighty goddess gained perfection at her birt} 
Her children reach by slow degrees the vigor of their prime, 

For the wisdom of this lower world requires the growth of time. 


None wish ye on the statements of a single voice to rest; 

The marvels ye have witnessed ye are urged to prove and test; 
Barvey them in their varied forms—inquire—observe—inspect— 
Watch —meditste—com pare—delay—do all things but neglect’ 


If ye bear iu mind the lessons that to-day ye have been taught, 
~ Ye need not lack materials for intense and stirring thought; 

And my simple lay can li*tle std nn orator's discourse, 

Qo gifted with the energy :t intellectaal force. 


POETRY, 


But T ask ye if your cherisned ones sharp anguish should endure 
Which the atated arta of medicine had in vain essayed to cures 
Would it not grieve ye to reflect ye might those panga allay, 
But that, jestingly and mockingly, ye cast that means away? 


Mistake me not—I prize not aught, however great or wise, 

If held not in subjection to the God who rules the akiea; 

To me all knowledge would be poor, all splendor would be dim 
All boons unsafe, all joys untrue, unless derived from Him. 


And if eagerly this wondrous power I witness and approve, 
it is because I know no bounds to Heaven's amazing love. 
And 1 cannot, by the pedant rules of critic caution. scan 

The dopths of those exhauatiese gifta His morcy pours on mam 
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DISCOVERY OF FASCINATION. 


Docror. I wish to prove, in our conversation to-day 
that Adam was perfectly aware of the power of fasci- 
nation, together with clairvoyance, and those other mys 
teries that astonish so much the people of the p.vsen 
day. 

dias Why did he not communicate tnis knowledge 
to his descendants,80 that the matter might become 
universal and undoubted ? l 

Docror. I cannot answer better than in the words 
of that veritable historian, John Bunyan, who tells us 
that King Shaddai, in the sixth day of the year one, built 
in the country of Universe a fair aud desicate town, 
called Mansoul, and endowed it with corporate privi- 
leges—a town for building so curious, for situation so 
advantageous, that there was not its equal on the face 
of the whole world. Yea, it was so goodly, when first 
built, that the gods, at the setting up of it, came down 
to sing for joy. It was so mighty as to have dominion 
over all the country round about it; for all were required 
to acknowledge it for their metropolitan, and do it 
homage. It had commission and power from the king 
to demand service of all, and also subdue those who in 
any way opposed it. 

There were certain gates in Mansoul, by which access 
could be gained to the celestial country round about it, 
and commun'on held with the messengers who were 
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constantly coming and going from the court of Shaddai 
The inhabitants took full advantage of all their glorious 
privileges, and conversed with the gods freely, so that, 
all the time they continued under the dominion of its 
builder, nothing but sounds of joy and praise were 
heard; but when, as is well known, they rebelled 
against his government, and swore allegiance to Diabo- 
lus, his enemy, a dreadful change came over them, and; 
among the other enjoyments of which they were bereft, 
the gates were closed that opened to the celestial coun- 
try, and no communication through them, unless under 
extraordinary circumstances, ever allowed. As the 
gates became disused, they were gradually forgotten by 
the many, and, for thousands of years, all remembrance 
of them lost. 

Lavy. Why, you do not surely think that heaven is 
around us, and that, if we could see through those gates, 
we would behold its glories at once? I have always 
entertained the idea that the celestial country was an 
'nmense distance off, and, when we died, there was a 
ong journcy to travel before it could be reached. 

Dooror. That the material world is contained in the 
spiritual, admits of direct proof, and a little reflectiog 
will convince us at once of the fact. You know we are 
told, that the angels thai encamp round about them that 
fear the Lord, do always behold the face of our Father 
which is in heaven. And were our senses not holden 
until the ime when we shall be caught up to meet the 
Lord in the air, we might see the cloud of witnesses 
surveying our heavenward race, and behold, as Stephen 
did when he was martyred. heaven opened, ana Jesus 
sitting at the right hand of God. 

Lapr. I must confess it would please me better to 
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ind some certain proof of this in the Bible, and also of 
wme one who had seen it, that would be immediately 
*onvincing. 

Docroz. You will be surprised, then, by an attentive 
examination of the sixth chapter of 2 Kings. When 
Ulisha’s servant perceived his master's house surround- 
al by the warriors of the king of Syria, who evidently 
came with a hostile intent, he was extremely friglitened, 
and cried, “Alas, my master! how shall we do?” And 
Elisha answered and said, * Fear not ;' for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them." Bu: as 
this did not quiet him, Elisha prayed, and said, * Lord. I 
pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see." And the 
Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and he saw; 
ind, behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha. 

Lapv. I am satisfied, but cannot help expressing my 
astonishment at the clearness of all the proofs you bring 
forward to sustain your positions. Do you suppose they 
practised fascination before the deluge? 

Docror. Though they might be aware of the exint- 
ence of the celestial gates, yet that the mode of opening 
them, and also producing curative influence, was known 
before the flood, it is, of course, out of our power to 
determine; but that it was soon manifest after that pe 
riod, is undoubted. 

Though the immediate descendants of Noah were 
aware of the being, and some of the attributes, of 
Jehovah, yet their knowledge, handed down to posterity 
only by tradition, became corrupt, and the invisible and 
eternal One was lost sight of in the homage paid to 
things of wood and stone; the charge of which, involv 
ing, as it did in their eyes, communion with superio* 
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powers, was the most important office in the nation, and 
one, too, which it was the earnest endeavor of all ta 
obtain. Now, who so likely to obtain it as those who 
pretended to be especial favorites of the gods them- 
selves, proving their assertions in the most satisfactorv 
manner by the cure of diseases. Accordingly, we fina 
the heathen priests were the first fascinators. 

Lavy. But how did they discover the mode of doing 
it? 

Docror. An attentive examination of the subject has 
brought me to a conclusion that, most likely, will very 
much surprise you. I think the requisite knowledge was 
imparted by Satan himself, either in a direct manner, or 
by prompting the mind to a series of experiments that 
led to the discovery. He did this to increase his influ- 
ence, so that a chosen few, on whom he could depend, 
might guide the many in the ways of destruction 
Proof of this, I think, can be found in the fact, naturally 
abhorrent to humanity—for man has been defined to be s 
religious animal—that all barbarous nations pay more 
homage to the Spirit of Evil than they do to the Spirit 
of Good. And, asa matter of course, their rites of wor- 
ship are of the most revolting and blood-thirsty descrip 
tion; extreme licentiousness characterizing their devo 
tions, as well as suspension by hooks, etc., and the mur 
der of infants and adults. 

Lapy. If fascination is a power imparted by Satan 
why is it not sinful to have recourse to it? 

Docror. He did not impart the power, but merely 
showed the fact of its existence. Itis a gift from Jeho 
vah, and, as sich, with all thankfulness, we make use of 
it to subserve his honor and glory The Lord makes 
be wrath of man to praise him as wel as the wrath of 
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Satan, who will no doubt find it in the end, like many 
other of his projects. one of the most efficient means of 
his overthrow. 

Uniting, as the heathen magi did, the offices of priest 
and physician, as well as king, (which last office they 
afterwards voluntarily separated, though they kept it 
subordinate to their own,) und the number of known 
remedies being then very few, they were mostly com- 
pelled to rely on fascination for giving relief in sickness. 
Some of them possessed this power in so extraordina- 
ry a degree, and had their fame so widely extended, 
as to be deified after death; having idol statues shaped 
in their likenesses, to which divine honors were paid, 
the qualities for which they were thus honored being 
symbolized by an additional number of arms. Proofs 
of this may be seen at the present day in the images of 
the gods of India; Vichenow, Chiven, Parachiven, Ra- 
venna, and many others, have four, six, and twelve 
arms, all presenting the hands open, with the palms 
inclining downwards, the fingers being in the most ap- 
proved fascinating positions of the present day. 

Itis probable that the immediate application of the 
hands was reserved for special purposes, curiously- 
shaped rods of various kinds being mostly used to direct 
the influences; thus the caduceus of Mercury, it was 
supposed, had the power of putting any one whom it 
touched to sleep; with it he deepened the slumbers of 
Argus, after lulling him to a gentle repose by the sound 
of his lyre, preparatory to cutting off his head. "That 
he sometimes dispensed with its use is evident from a 
passage in Plautus, which makes him say of Sosia* 
“ What if l stroke him gently with the hand so as to put 
him to sleep?” May no ‘he regal sceptre have beep 
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used, before the separation of priest and king, for the 
same purposes as the caduceus of Mercury, and be, 
ns well as the royal touch for the cure of scrofula, the 
last remains of the former union of offices? 

Lany. Nothing can be more probable in this view of 
the subject. 

Docror. The magi, or wise men of India, the most 
ancient fascinators of whom profane history gives any 
account, practised mostly gestures and manipulations in 
curing disease, though they often prescribed herbs. 

Lapy. Is any particular account given of their curing 
by fascination 1 

Deoroz. Philostratus mentions the case of a young 
man, whom a lion had injured in the knee to such au 
extent as to keep him in constant agony, and who went 
to the magi to obtain relief. They rubbed him gently 
with their hands at intervals during a few days, when 
he returned home perfectly cured. 

Next come the priests of Egypt, who took the great 
est possible advantage of the secret, and made the 
knowledge of it the last and holiest rite of their ancient 
magic, in the initiation of candidates. So celebrated 
were they, that many persons, taking advantage of our 
Saviour’s temporary residence in Egypt, professed to 
account for his miracles, by accusing him, according to 
Arnobius, of being a magician; of making things by 
secret means ; and of stealing, from the sanctuary of the 
Egyptian priests, the names of the powerful angels, and 
their occult disciplines. 

Patients flocked to these Egyptians from all parts of 
the world. Their mode of proceeding was to previously 
prepare them by means of fasting and prayer, 2.11 then 
wrap them. up in goat skins. After the pro«cas of 
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fascina'ion. hey were left to wait for sleep and pro 
phetic visions ; in some instances these did not occur 
but to provide for the emergency, there was a company ot 
priests who slept for them, and revealed the dreams. A 
record of each case, telling the name of the person, the - 
disease and the remedy, was engraved on the temple; 
and these inscriptions, we are told, were, for a long while, 
the sole record of practical medicine. Five of these 
have been translated, the following two of which will 
give an idea of what they were: 

The god, in a nocturnal apparition, ordered the son of 
Lucius, who was attacked with a hopeless pleurisy, to 
take from the altar some cinders, and, mixing them with 
wine, make an application to the affected side. He was 
saved; he thanked the god, and the people wished him 
happiness. 

A blind soldier named Valerius, after consulting tho 
god, received for answer: *Go in the temple, mix thu 
blood of a white fowl with honey, and wash your eyes 
with it during three days." He recovered his sight, and 
thanked the god before the people. 

Lapor. What does it mean when it says they waited 
for visions 1 

Docroz. I mvst take a rather circuitous mode of 
answering your question. We must now study a little 
physiology, and, as I will avoid all hard names, and en- 
deavor to simplify as much as possible, vou will not find 
it difficult to follow me in the explanations. 

Man has three perfectly distinct elements in his com 
position—Matter, the Life Principle, and the Soul or 
Immortal part. 

Lavy. I thought life resulted from the union of aD 
the different organs, and that their being placed 'm 
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just such relations made the machine work harmoni 
ously, 

Doctor. That has been, and even now is, the opinion 
of a great many, but when the system is growing, and 
nlso in disease, some parts are always out of relation to 
the rest, and the proportion and balance thus utterly 
destroyed ; and did life only result from the union of all, 
it must cease in such cases at once to exist. The in- 
ductive and only true method of reasoning refers ‘the 
various operations going on within the body to a com- 
mon cause, which source of action is called the life or 
vital principle. 

Lapy. But how is this cause discovered 1 

Docror. By the phenomena it presents to us; we 
can perceive these phenomena only through the agency 
of Matter, for which purpose alone, it would seem, mat- 
ter was created. 

Lavy. As matter is governed by laws of its own, it 
appears to me that, in experimenting upon it, you would 
only be finding out those laws. 

Doctor. The laws of matter, which are known as 
the chemical and mechanical forces, differ entirely from 
those manifested by it when organized. 

Lapy. Still I have not a clear idea of the vital prin- 
ciple. When I would separate it from the soul and mat- 
ter, the two last continually force themselves upon my 
mind, and make the whole subject very confused. If it 
was only possible to observe the vital principle acting 
with matter alone, without the soul's interference, I 
could easily understand it. 

Docrog. Your wish can at once be gratified, by 
looking at the geranium on your window sill. Veget. 
ables have only the vital v*inciple and matter; but 
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perhaps 1 cannot do better than refer you to am article 
vn this subject prepared by myself for a literary maga- 
zine some years ago. Will you read it aloud ? 

Lavy lt was remarked by a philosopher, some years 
ago, that it was scarcely possible to tell the differ- 
ence between a dog and a rose. "This statement, to the 
greater number of my readers who have not reflected 
on the subject. will appear hardly probable. Anecdotes 
of the sagacity and faithfulness of dogs are known to 
all; and 1 doubt not many of them in our city are pos 
sessed of more knowledge and practical information, 
and are better meinbers of society, than the swarms of 
idle and vicious youth who crowd our streets. How 
then, with such facts before him, could Bonnet make 
auch an assertion? I will tell you. Our ideas of the 
intelligence of animals are derived from the proofs of 
design we see them exhibit. Having a certain end in 
view, they will choose, with the most astonishing dis- 
“rimination, out of a number of means, the ones best 
adapted to their purposes, and contrive to use these in 
such a way as to be almost uniformly successful. Nat- 
ural history is made up of facts in support of this po- 
sition. Our next inquiry will be to find out whether 
plants ever show such instances of choice and foresight 
and a little examination will prove that most unquestion- 
ably they do. 

Strawberries, planted on moist ground, give out no 
runners; but, on placing them in a dry soil with water 
at some distance, we find runners travelling around un- 
til they discover it, and then remaining—a living aque- 
duct—to supply the plant. If these runners are moved 
round to thegpther side, they will soon regain their 
original position with unerring certainty If you tum 
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the under surface of a rose-leaf upward, it will, in 4 
little while, commence a return movement, gently twist- 
ing, with a kind of effort, on its peduncle, as on a sort 
of pivot. The Abbé Martin transplanted a rose-tree 
from one part of his garden to anuther, for the purpose 
of experiment. To the right of the new position, the 
soil was hard, dry, and sterile; to the left, moist, rich, 
and tender. The roots, at first, radiated alike to the 
right and left. But he soon discovered that the roots, 
which had advanced to the right, bent backward toward 
the fertile and mellow earth, as if divining that their 
companions at the left had found better pasture. To pre- 
vent their intercepting nourishment intended for other 
plants, he dug a ditch to stop the farther advancement 
of the roots. Arrived at the ditch, they plunged per- 
pendicularly below its bottom, ran around and advanced 
anew toward the point whence they had discovered 
the rich soil. 

Instances of their foresight in guarding against ex 
cessive heat, wind, and rain, are equally numerous 
In France, the peasants train the carlina by their doors, 
to serve as a barometer; its open flowers show clear 
weather—but closed, an abundance of rain. The shep- 
herd's weather-glass has the same property. If it does 
not show its face to greet the sun on his ascension, the 
sheep remain in the fold on that day. The four-o'clock 
opens its flowers regularly every afternoon at that hour, 
to show the laborer that, if he cannot afford a watch, 
nature will provide him with the means of knowing the 
hour without expense. Such examples certainly prove 
a faculty of judging according to the sense in plants. 

And now the inquirer asks, “ What js the nature 
of this principle, and in what does it differ from chem 
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ical affinity or attraction?” A perfect exemplification 
of this difference is given in the history of its creation. 
And God made every plant of the field before it was in 
the earth, and every Aerb of the field before it grew. 
Dry land and seas, by this time, were divided, and the 
forces of the inorganic world in operation. These forces 
are called pullers-down of nature. Exposed to their 
influence, mountain and hill crumble to dust; and it is 
owing to their agency that volcanoes and earthquakes de- 
stroy cities and swallow up nations. This is due, proba- 
bly, to the shape of the ultimate atoms, which, fitting into 
each other in different ways, occasion perpetual change. 
But on the third day, a controlling influence, a new 
set of powers, the builders-up of nature, appear—cre 
ated, in kind and degree, different from matter, yet 
only manifesting their presence to us in connectior 
with it. So far from allowing these atoms to unite 
according to their affinities, which would soon destroy 
nature, they exercise the most despotic sway, control- 
ing them to the last. The chemical forces are in per- 
fect subjection while life remains; but the moment it 
departs, dust returns to dust, the work of destruction 
begins, and the body vanishes into air 

A beautiful example of this opposition is shown by 
seeds, which are the simplest independent forms of the 
union of the life power with matter. "Take two of these, 
and, having destroyed the vitality of one of them by pass- 
ng an electric spark through it, place both in warm and 
moist earth. "The dead seed, surrounded by all the con- 
ditions favorable to its decomposition, is speedily resolved 
into its native elements, while the living one makes slaves 
of its enemies, rapidly sprouts up amid the surrounding 
desolation and hangs out its flowery banners as tokens 
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of victory. Seeds etain life, almost any length of 
time. I noticed, this week, an account of an abundant 
harvest reaped from the growth of seeds found in an 
Egyptian mummy, over two thousand years old. 

A seed, finding itself in a warm moist place, suddenly 
becomes aware that it has work to do, and sets about it 
without delay. The seed-case bursts, a stalk and leaves 
appear above, while the root, sending off filaments, 
remains below; at the end of each of these little fila- 
ments is a spongiole, or bundle of leech-like mouths, 
These suck from the soil whatever they require, and 
then act the part of a stomach in instantly digesting it. 
A series of ascending vessels, or veins, are ready to 
carry it to the leaves, to be further elaborated ; when it 
arrives there, its oxygen is given off, and a supply of 
carbonic acid, obtained from the air, is combined with 
it; and the pure blood, or sap, is carried by the arteries 
to every part, to supply its necessities and form com- 
pounds. 

Plants are manufacturing establishments ; some make 
the essential oils—as the cinnamon, sassafras, and rose ; 
others salts—as the sorrel, oxalic acid; the Peruvian 
l-Ark-tree, quinine; and the willow, salacine, Many a 
d« nised shrub has powers more deadly and dangerous 
tha; a powder magazine; the laurel and peach yield 
pruss * acid, one drop of which will destroy life; and 
travell rg tell us that the atmosphere of the upas-tree is 
fatal for miles around it. 

The vital principle of each plant, being separate and 
independent in itself, explains the reason why two of 
them—the one a virulent poison, the other a table vege- 
table—will grow side by side, and draw their nourish 
ment from the same source, It also shows the error oi 
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our modern agricultu.ists, who treat these living exist, 
ences, endowed with a power of choice and foresight, 
as if they were tubes, imbibing whatever was placed 
near them by capillary attraction. 

Man resembles a torch, in requiring oxygen to keep 
him burning or alive; in return for this he throws out 
carbonic acid, which to him is a virulent poison. Now 
what prevents this gas accumulating in the air, and des- 
troying the animal kingdom; and from what source 
shall the supply of oxygen be derived to answer our 
continual demand? Only from the respiration of plants ; 
which we may now see not only supply us with food, 
but are absolutely necessary for our daily existence. 

When the new Custom House and Merchants Ex 
change were erecting, they were the daily resort of 
thousands who flocked to witness their gradual progress ; 
yet how much more wonderful is the building of a 
vegetable palace! Unseen workmen are urging it for- 
ward with untiring industry; column after column 
forms; story after story rises; staircase and hall and 
gallery are soon fixed in their positions. We think it a 
great thing to have the Croton water brought into our 
houses; yet in every m of these little chambers, there 
are pipes to carry food and water and take away the 
residue. The vegetable house is made of the finest 
wood, is elastic, and capable of bending to the brceze; 
and, to defend it from the rain, covered either with wa- 
ter-proof varnish, or stuccoed over with the rares por- 
celain, And all this time the spectator is not disturbed 
by noise or dust, the greater part of the work being car- 
ried on under ground. 

When all is completed, no monarch on earth could ob- 
tain such a residence. The very paint ofits walls, though 
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exposed to all kinds of impurity, is of such rare quality 
that the king's stateliest robes cannot match it. “Con 
sider the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
unto one of these." Nay, kings are even glad to obtain 
"t8 essences at second hand, to perfume themselves. 

The name of the inhabitant who owns the house is 
written on a broad door-plate of surpassing beauty, so 
that we can tell one from another. Books have been 
written on the language of these door-plates or flowers, 
and it is said that angels, by their means, write myste- 
rious truths on hill and field. "The poet, from the ear- 
-iest ages, has held the most sweet and loving converse 
with them. But to the physician, the priest of nature 
they speak in a higher and more exalted strain. In 
them he reads the success of his mission. By their 
means he can conquer the most obstinate diseases, 
That nothing has ever been formed for show alone, the 
truly useful will always be the truly beautiful. That 
when their uses are perfectly understood, the fond dream 
of the Rosicrucian shall not want verification: the 
bone shall continue firm and the muscle strong ; the eye 
of youth retain its lustre ; and WW'century after century 
passes away, the lapse of time shall but witness our 
triumph over the pullers-down of nature, and our in- 
crease in wisdom and love. These happy children of 
Flora, that have retained undimmed the influence of 
their Creator's smile, when first he pronounced his work 
good in Eden, shall receive added radiance and more 
dazzling glory as they again behold His face in tha 
dawning morn of the millenium 
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CONVERSATION IIL 
PHSYIOLOGY. À | 


Docros The body is the house of the soul: in an 
per story, confined to an inner chamber, close.y ime 
prisoned, and having no communication with the exter- 
nal world, except through the medium of the life prin- 
ciple, resides our immortal being. 

Lavy. But there is no mention of a double life in the 
account of man's creation. Genesis ii, 7, says that the 
Lord God formed man out of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man become a living soul. 

Doctor. The Hebrew word, in that passage, for life, 
is used in the plural; so that your objection but con- 
firms the physiological view. It should read, breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of lives. 

Lavy. Is the life principle immortal as well as the 
soul 1 

Docros. I believe it is, but only in consequence of 
its connection with the soul, to which it is subservient. 
It is an intermediate between spirit and matter, present- 
ing to us certain phenomena, by which we are enabled 
t> recognize its possession of seven distinct properties; 
these are :— 

Virau ÁrriNITY 
- ViviricaTion. 

Mosiuiry. 

InarrAsiLITY, 


10 NSTINCT 


Inetincr. 
SvuraATHY. 
Seneiaiuiry. 

The first five are common to all animated nature— 
plants as well as animals; the last two, in consequence 
of requiring a nervous system for their development, 
be ong only to animals. 

Vital affinity and vivification are used in the organiza 
tion of matter. Mobility is the power of originating 
motion, as shown in the circulation of the sap and 
shrinking of the mimosa. Irritability, or excitability, is 
the power of giving and receiving impressions—of act- 
ing upon matter, and of being, in turn, acted upon by 
it—and is one of the most important of all. The instinct- 
ive property of plants has been already mentioned ; that 
of animals needs no illustration. Sympathy and sensi- 
bility possess names sufficiently explanatory of their 
powers. 

Lavy. But have not snithals a separate principle of 
instinct besides a life power? 

Docror. They have not. Coleridge, who is the best 
authority on this subject, remarks that instinct is the 
power of selecting and adapting means to proximate 
ends; and illustrates the point by taking the stomach of 
a caterpillar, which, he observes, has the power of 
sclecting the appropriate means (that is, the assimilable 
part of the vegetable congesta) to the proximate end— 
which is, the growth or reproduction of the insect's 
body. It does this by the vital power of the stomach. 

From the power of the stomach, he passes to the 
power exerted by the whole animal; traces it, wander- 
ing from spot to spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the 
appropriate vegetable; and again. on this chosen vege 
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(able he marks it seeking out and fixing on the part of 
the pant, bark, leaf, or petal, suited to its nourishment— 
or (should the animal have assumed the butterfly form; 
to the proper place of depositing its eggs, and making 
provision for the sustenance of the little animals that 
shall emerge from them. The power, thus exhibited, of 
selecting and adapting means to proximate ends, accord- 
ing to circumstances, he considers as a higher species 
of adaptive power, and calls it Instinct. 

Then, citing anecdotes from the writings of zoolo- 
: gists, he proves in the lower animals a power of select- 
ing and adapting the proper means to the proximate 
ends, according to varying circumstances; and this yet 
higher species of adaptive power he calls Instinctive 
Intelligence. 

In addition to these, he says that he finds one other 
character common to the highest and lowest ; namely, 
that the purposes are all manifestly predetermined by 
the peculiar organization of the animals, and both actions 
and purposes are in a necessitated reference to the 
preservation and continuance of the particular animal, 
or the progeny. There is selection, but not choice; 
volition, rather than will. 

Lavy. I suppose wild men have their instinctive 
faculties best developed, and that man, in proportion aa 
he becomes civilized, or under the dominion of reason, 
loses those powers. 

Docror. You must remember that the manifestations 
of instinct depend on the peculiar organization of the 
animal. Man is not fitted to live n a wild state, for 
then he is, of all animals, the most helpless. But Cole- 
ridge speaks directly on this point, and I will give you 
his words, premising that he defincs understanding as 

4* 
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the ‘aculty that judges by the senses. He says, hat if 
we suppose the adaptive power, in its highest stave, 
(instinctive intelligence) to co-exist with reason, free-will 
and self-consciousness, it instantly becomes understand 
ing; in other words, that understanding differs, indeed 
from the noblest form of instinct—not 1 itself. or in ta 
own essential properties, but in consequence of its co- 
existence with far higher powers, of a diverse kind, in 
one and the same subject. Instinct, in a rational, re- 
sporsible, and self-conscious animal, is understanding. 
Having now reviewed the characters of the servanta 

n the house of the soul, we will glance at their offices 
in the building, and at the building itself. In comparing 
the human frame to a self-moving house, the bones and 
muscles should be represented as beams and pillars; the 
stomach as the kitchen ; the lungs as the ventilator, etc. 
etc. The house must be furnished with bells and wires 
to convey news, receive messages, and connect all the 
parts together into a common whole; such offices are 
performed by the senses. 

. The skeleton of the human body is composed of two 
hundred and forty-eight bones; each of which is mod - 
elled with the utmost care for the various offices it has 
to perform ; and so close a relation does one bone bear to 
another, that an anatomist can tell from seeing one, or 
in some cases, even a part of one, with the utmost cer 
tainty, the general form and habits of the animal te 
which it belonged. A happy illustration of this fact 
was shown some years since in England, by Mr. Con- 
sybear, a philosopher of considerable eminence, Hav 
ing found a few bones of an extinct species of animal 
he set himself to work to construct the perfect skeleton 
Little attention was paid to his performance at tlie tima 
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put some years afterward, a complete skeleton of that 
singular animal. the Plesiosaurius, was discovered, and 
found almost exactly to correspond with Mr. Conny- 
pear's drawing ! 


|a a, spina column 
sapped by the skull; r 
r, ribs connected by gris- 
He (cartilage,) to the 
breast bone, z; y y, col- 
lar bones (clavicles); 4, 
the arm bone (humer- 
us); c, the elbow; d, 
tho radius; e, the ulna? 
J, tho wrist joint (com- 
posed of 8 amall bones, 
in two rowa); g, the 
finger bones ( phalanges, 
19 bones); a s, hips or 
pelvic bones, joining w, 
the sacrum; $, the thigh 
bone united to the trunks 
of the body by the joint 
h; |, the knee-pan (pa- 
tella); k, the kros; m, 
the tibia, and s. the fib- 
ula, both small bones of 
the leg; o, aucle, com- 
posed of 7 bones; p, 
toe bones ( phalangos, 19 
bones) ] 


BONY SKELETON. 


The back bone and skull are by far the most import, 
ant among the bones; they are the caskets in which. 
are deposited the spinal marrow and brain—indeed, te 


BACK BONE. 


protect the nervous system from injury seems, in every 
instance, the first intention of the formation of a skele 
ton. 

The spine, or back bone, is composed of twenty-four 
smaller bones, between the most of which is a layer of 
gristle, so that while the indispensable conditicn of great 
strength is preserved, a degree of motion is allowed. 
The weight of the upper parts cf the body, presses 
down this gristle during the day, thus accounting for 
the singular fact that persons are always shorter at 
night than in the morning soon after getting up. The 
loss in height in different individuals varies from half an 
inch to one or two inches. 

Lavy. I know a gentleman who habitually loses in 
height from one-half to three-quarters of an inch every 
day; and, while speaking on the subject, told me an 
anecdote relative to the practice pursued by British re- 
cruiting sergeants, who, when they found a man willing 
lo enlist, not more than half an inch under the requisite 
height, made him lie in bed and fed him well for two or 
three days, by which time his gristle became well swelled 
out, and he was almost invariably sure to pass muster 
when immediately presented at the station house. 

Docrosz. Every little protuberance and ridge we see on 
bones give origin or hold to muscles, which attach them- 
selves to them by means of strings or tendons. There are 
nearly five hundred distinct muscles named by anato- 
mists in the human body. This is probably underrating 
the real number, for a caterpillar has over four thousand 
muscles, and there are one thousand in the proboscis of 
an elephant, Muscles are composed of layers of cellu: 
lar tissue, the compression of which at the ends forme tens 
dons; while the cells in the widdle are filled with fibrin 


MUSCULAR SKELETON. 


LJ g is the sterno mastoid; its contraction makes the head approach me 
shest; i i d, abdominal musoles, to retain the parts in their places, assist 
respiration, etc. ; 4, muscles on the chest, to move the arm toward it; / 
extends the arm on a level with the shoulder; & ia the muscle to raise the 
forc-arm; a moves the fingers; b, the fore-leg; and e is the tailor's mus 
tle, by which he is enabled to cross his legs.] 


The mode in which the nerves act on the mobility 
of muscles, so as to cause them to thicken or contract, 
is well shown in this cut. One part of the muscle is at- 
tached to the fore-arm, and the other to the head of the 


if DIGESTION. 


arm ; as it gradually contracts and shortens on ‘(self, tha 
hand approaches the head 


ARM. 


[The figure represents the bones of the arm and hand, having ak the 
soft parta dissected off, except one muscle, O B I of which the function 
is to bend the arm; O, the origin of the muscle; B, the belly; I, the 
insertion; T T, the tendons; 8, the shoulder-joint; E, the elbow. When 
the belly contracts, the lower extremity of the muscle I is brought nearer 
to the origin or fixed poiut, O, and by thus bending the arm at the elbow 
Joint, raises up the weight, W, placed in the hand.] 

When the human germ or embryo is first excited to 
action, it is not as large as a pin's head, yet, even small 
as it is, the life power is in vigorous exercise ; it stations 
deputations of its properties in the proper places to form 
their own instruments of action out of the minute pulp. 
In a short time the heart and blood-vessels are formed 
to carry nutriment to every part, and the bones, mus- 
cles, and other organs appear in succession. Its first 
care is to perfect all the arrangements that are necessary 
for purposes of nutrition, which arrangements you will 
understand better in the adult than in the infant, in whom 
the parts are out of proportion. 

When food is taken in the mouth, the saliva is poured 
out from manufactories of that substance; it mixes with 
the food, not only softening it, but also affecting on it an 
actual change, which is the first real act of digestion. 
When this fuid is deficient, its want is imperfectly sup. 
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plied in the other processes of assimilation. This cause 
alone would account for the dyspepsia, so prevalent 
among tobacco chewers and smokers, who wantonly 
exhaust a supply intended for other purposes than the 
filthy use to which they apply it. l 

The second act is performed by the stomach, into which 
the food descends from the mouth by means of a long tube 
wasophagus) composed of a series of muscular rings 


[The stomach is capable of containing, generally, from one to two quare 
of liquid ; cases occur, however— by want on the one side, and glattouy 
on the other—in which this proportion is either much diminished or 
increased. It has two openings—the cardiac, C, (from cardium, the heart, 
it being noar that organ) and the pyloric, P, from the Greek for gate- 
keeper, because it will not let anything but chyme pass it. B B, and B, 
are arteries surrounding it, to give it a good supply of blood for making 
the gastric juice.] 


which, by contracting constantly above, push it before 
them. When there, the gastric fluid is poured out on it, 
completely dissolving the whole, and changing it into 
a greyish-looking fluid called chyme. The stomach then 
contracts, »losing un the opening by which it entered C 
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INTESTINAL TUBB. 


ne intestinal tube, from the mouth to its final termmaton, 1s oves 
thirty feet long. After leaving the stomach, it is divided into large and 
small in‘estincs. RSSSS T, are the lattor, which end at T into the 
wrge, which are marked U U U W ; and the termination X y is called 
ihe rectum, clasping which last are the strong muscle, Z Z, joining in 8$ 
eontinuc"s circular band below. M M M, shows the stomach; A A À 
the liver, and its depository of bile, B, the gall-bladder.] 
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THB LITER, GALL-BLADDER, PANCREAS, AND KIDNEYS. 


LE is the liver, turned up to show its under surface ; G, the gall-blad. 
der; P, the pancreas; K, the kidneys, which secrete urine from the blood 
which they empty into the bladder, B, by means of the tubes called 
ureters U; S is the spleen, an organ at the present day considered merely 
a reservoir of blood for the stomach. The rectum, R, runs behind the 
bladder toward its terminating point; V is the sreat vein carrying up the 
reluse blood to be purilied ; Ais the artery returning the same nw 
purified, to meet the wants of the sy-tein.] 
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and thus forcing it out through the other orifice P. Soon 
after entering the intestines, a fluid is poured out through 
& tube. This fluid is composed of the secretion of the 
iiver (bile), and another secretion from the pancreas 
(sweet breads); each sending a tube trom itself, the 
tubes uniting into a common duct before opening into tha 
intestines. The liver has a repository for bile, called 
the gall-bladder, so that it is capable of performing its 
part in digestion at any moment. It is supposed by 
many that the juice from the pancreas merely dilutes 
the bile. but this is not very probable. This juice, when 


MESENTERIC OLANDA. 


[II 1 T, portions of intestine; L, lacteals, which empty into the meseca 
tery glands M G; T D, thoracic duct, which conveys the elaborated fluid 
(which ia, at thia point, of a pale pinkish color) into the reservoir in the 
wosk The spine, B, is shown in the back-ground. The mesentery 
glande exercise a very important part in digestion; they are sometimes 
diseased in children, a fact which may be known by feeling on their bel- 
Hes a number of litle hard knota; in sich cases, the child, if not cured— 
no mattor what the nourishment is—rapidly wastes away and dies. Dr 
Edson, the living skeleton lately exhibited at the American museum, died 
In consequence of disease closing the thoracic duct, and thus preventing 
wry &coost of nourishment to his system.] 


HEART. ål 


poured on tl 3 chyme, separates it ir o two parts .he 
chyle and ex:rement. Thechyle,a this stage, so much 
resembles milk, as to take its name from a Greek word 
meaning that article: it is instantly sucked up by mil- 
lions of little leech-like vessels, called milk carriers, 
(lacteala from lactus, milk, which convey it to the mes- 
enteric glands to be further elaborated; leaving them, 
it is carried to a duct and finally mixed with a reservoir 
of venous blood in the neck, from whence it enters the 
upper cavity of the right heart, is thrown into the lower 
cavity, and then taken to the lungs to receive the last 
stage of purification. 


THE HEART, 


[Man possesses tw: hearts, which are only placed together for the sake 
of convenience. Each heart has two cavities, an upper and a lower one; 
tho upper cavity is called an auricle, from its resembling, in shape, an 
animal's car; the lower cavity is called a ventricle, from its shape, resem 
bling a belly. The sudden expansion of the receiving chamber. or aurig/e 
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* the right heart, », produces a vacuum, which is directly filled by the 
nixture of elaborated food and veinous blood from various sources, o, p gs 
1 instantly contracts and empties this blood into the distributing chamber, 
or ventricle below; the ventricle 4 contracta upon itself, and sends the 
blood into the pulmonary artery, k, to be carried to the lungs, 27; after 
receiving a supply of oxygen, and throwing off its carbonic acid, it 
returns tc the left heart by four pulmonary veins, two of which are shown 
atm m; the left uuricle, r, expands, produces a vacuum, becomes filled, 
contracts, and sends the blood into the left ventricle, a, which also con- 
tracts in turn, aud throws the fluid into the aorta, c e, from whence it is 
earried through all purts of the system. If the time that elupses between 
the contractions of the heart be divided into four parts, three uf these 
parts will represent the period of the beurt's activity, and one that of its 
repose; it thus rests oue-quarter of the time, or six boura in every twenty- 
four; it does this (in common with every part of the body that has 
been exhausting its strengih in working) to recruit. The artery that 
supplies the heart with blood is culled the coronal, s. Each cavity of the 
heart holds two ounces; it commonly contracts seventy times a minute, 
so that over Two woüsHkaps of blood are pumped through our heorts 
every hour! "That the irritation of the blood does not cause the heart tc 
coutract, and that it possesses an inherent power of action in itself, are 
shown by the fact that, when taken out of the body (of course, n very 
ahort time after apparent death) aid pricked, ite first motion is to expand 
Tho heart of n sturgeon was hung up to dry, and continued in motion s 
long that ita rustling could be heard in any part of the house.] 


Arrived at the lungs} it throws out carbonic acid and 
sakes in a supply of oxygen; itis then thrown into the 
upper cavity of the left heart, which contracts, senda 
it into the lower cavity, from whence the aorta receives 
it, and it then makes its rounds in the system to supply 
the wants of every purt. Chemists tell us that an atom 
of pure blood is composed of eighteen different elements ; 
and also that the atoms resemble a spangle in shape, 
being thin and circular with a dot of iron in the middle, 
occasioning Dr. Good's remark that the wheels of life 
ran on ‘ron axles. 

The arteries subdivide to an excessively minute de 
grec, and the extreme branches terminate in little blad 
ders Each of these litt bladders or globular cells has 
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ERDEI) 


THE LUNGS. 


[ The windpipe, a, gives passage to the air; it ramifies into exceeding 
minute branches, e e e, which terminate in little cells, the masses of 
which, in three distinct lobes, are shown at c c c; thia is only on the 
right side of the body ; on the left side there are but two lobes, the space 
required for the third being filled by the heart. By means of the musclea 
eurrounding the chest, the lungs are alternately expanded and contracted. 
It has been found that we require one hundred and forty gallons per hour 
of pure air for respiration. It is an error that the carbonic acid given out 
from the lunge poisons the atmosphere in crowded assemblies. Such 
oir has been analyzed, and found to contain as much oxygen as that in a 
foreat; the ill effects are produced from pent-up human exhalations.] 


three openings, one for the artery, one for a vein, and 

one for an absorbent. When an atom of blood arrives 

in one of them, the absorbent takes from it what is re- 

quired, and works it up to suit its own purposes ; what is 

eft is immediately sucked up by the vein and carried off 
5* 
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to be again mixed with the elaborated food, and pene 
through the ves 


You will remember my mentioning, when speaking o 
the development of the embryo, the fact of deputations 
of the life power being stationec in different places to 
form their own instruments of action; these instruments 
ere called glands and their offiee is to secrete from the 


ES 
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blood the different fluids required in the system; .hey 
are merely a greater or less number of bundles of 1 ttle 
bladders, acting in the mode I have just mentioned, and 
endowed with specific properties to make certain sub- 
stances. Thus the liver secretes bile; the lachrymal 
gland, tears; and the salivary gland, spittle; and the 
inside coat of the stomach, the gastric juice. Here is a 
eut showing the mode in which the blood-vessels ramify 


SLAND, 


1 wish you to carefully examine these cuts and the wc 
companying descriptions, as too much minutenes» im 
describing the anatomy of the organs, while explaining 
the functions, would have made the subject very difficult 
of comprehension. 

Lavy. I think I understand the nutritive functions 
now, and I am glad to think that nothing but the nervous 
system remains between us and the sleepers in the 
Egyptian temples, to whom I am impatient to return; 
but I should like to know, if anything injurious should 
enter in the channels of the circulation, how the bloog 
would get rid of it. 


Bo NERVES. 


Docros. By means of the skin, kidneys, and lungs 
which are all excreting glards, or organs, that throw 
off cffending matters. But, to pursue our subject, we 


must examine the nervous system. This cut of it will 
give you an idea of the ramifications of the nerves over 
the surface of the system. The nerves, like every other 


|! TRIWIMI 
e^ 


CEREBRO-SPINAL AXIS. b^ 


part of our system when forming, begin a’ .ac crtom 
ference, and grow toward the centre av shown he"z— 


OEAZHRO-BPINAL AXIS 


| View of the base of the brnin, front portion of the spinal marrow, an@ 
several attached nerves: a, cerebrum (large brain); b, cerebellum (little 
prez which is lower and posterior than the other); e, spinal marrow; y 
medulla oblongats, the so-called bulging spinal marrow which swells out 
us it enters the brain, 1, the nerves of smell; 2, nervew of sight; 3, 4 5. 
6, nerves going to different parts of the head, of no particular interest im 
this place; 7 is related to the nerves of bearing; 8, 9, nerves going ta the 
tongue and gullet, eto] * 
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Those of the lower extremities, k k, unite in distinc 
bundles before entering the spire; proceeding upward, 
we find nerve after nerve running into the buck-bone, 
through holes bored for their reception, as m, c, 4 g, z 
show the nerves as they come from the superior extrem- 
ities, or arms; m,those of the neck, etc. The spinul 
canal is already filled when the nerves enter it by two 
kinds of nervous matter, the white and the grey; the 
latter is supposed to be the origin of sensation and mo- 
tion, as we invariably find, by tracing the nerves to 
their terminations, that they end in it; and we know the 
„nerves are nothing more than communicating media. 

Lavy. By your course of reason, I would conclude 
that cutting the nerve of a part, before it entered 
the grey matter, would destroy all sensibility in that 
part. 

Docror. And motion as well. All distinct masses 
of the grey matter in the body are termed ganglia: 
the spinal cord, from its lowest part till some distance 
upward in the neck, is composed of two ganglia, sensa- 
tion and motion. With regard to cutting the nerves, 
that has been done so often, and so invariably with the 
same result, that it has become an established point in 
science, of no sensation of any kind existing, except as 
connected with a superior essence. Sensation in the 
lower animal seems even on a par with their intelli- 
gence, The gadfly, Dr. Good remarks, when it fastens 
on the hand, can be cut to pieces without its experiencing 
any apparent pain; and the idea of Shakespeare has 
been long ago exploded—that 


“the poor worm thou tread'st om, 
ln corporea! suffering, feels a pang as groat 
As wben n giant dies. 
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The nerve of sensation, and that of motion, are bound 
in the same sheath, till within a short distance of the 
spinal cord; they then separate, and each enters ita 
own gauglien. This cut shows a front section of the 
' prs! aard and nerves :— 


BPINAL CORD AND NERVES. 


A represents the spinal cord; B, the united nerves; 
C, the branch for motion, travelling alone; D, that of 
sensation, which always thickens into a knot in its 
progress before entering its ganglion. 

At the upper part of the spinal marrow, we find a 
series of ganglia in pairs, one set behind the other, in 
regular order, and always found in the same relations to 
their parts; these are the ganglia of the special senses. 
So much has observation been directed to these points, 
and so true and unvarying is nature, that, by examining 
the size of the ganglia of the animal, we can tell the 
degree of perfection the several senses have attained. 
In the eagle, we find the optic ganglion large; in the 
hound, the olfactory; in the rabbit, the auditory; and iz 
all instances, the same resu t volde. 


ee SIDE VIEW OF THE BRAIN. 


The nerves supplying the teeth come from the thira 
oranch of the five pair marked in the side view 5'.. 


[The numerals correspond to those in the cut of the cerebro-spina. 
axis. The tree-like and branchy appearance of the cerebellum, or lesser 
brain, is well shown.] 


Many of the lower animals have only two ganglia, 
sensation and motion; as we ascend the scale, and find 
animals possessed of special senses, so do we find the 
corresponding ganglia present ; still ascending, we find 
a new pair of ganglia, which I will denominate those of 
INSTINCTIVE “INTELLIGENCE; for, in proportion as the 
animal exhibits marks of intelligence, do these ganglia 
increase in size, and the enlargement gives shape to the | 
skull. So small is this in some animals, that they have 
& perfectly flat skull on a line with the spine. As we 
stil ascend the scale, it continually enlarges, and the 


TRANSMIGRATION. [.]] 


skull protrudes above the spinal colun.n, as may be seer 
in the dog and horse. 

In man, the ganglia of instinctive intelligence—or 
. uccording to Coleridge, of understanding—is out of all 
proportion, as regards size, to the others; it covers 
them all, its bulging in front forming the forehead. 

Lany. One might find some excuse, in what you are 
saying, for the eastern ideas of transmigration; a con- 
stant and perfect ascent from the very lowest germ of 
life to man would give rise to some ideas of its being 
one identical spirit—an immortal being undergoing its 
education for eternity, and, in the highest and last stage 
of material maturity, preparing for its future spiritual 
existence. 

Docror. You will be much surprised to find that the 
brain of the child before birth is not the miniature brain 
of the man; but, on the contrary, rises, as you have just 
guessed, from the lowest to the highest, passing through 
the grades of animated existence till it arrives at its 
present state in man, and even then continues growing 
if cultivated, as many well-attested cases have fully 
‘demonstrated. "The head of Napoleon, after he became 
emperor, was much larger than it was some years pre- 
vious; a fact shown by two busts of him, now at Paris, 
taken at different periods. 

A Scotch gentleman once informed me that the eldest 
son among the aristocracy of Great Britain is titled 
from birth, and, at the death of his father, receives the 
honors of the deceased without any delay; but tha' 
with the heir to the throne it was entirely different—he 
must be made a knight, a baron, an earl, etc. ; gradual 
and successive steps giving him rank—the laws, unless 
these preliminaries are observed, leclaring him without 
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any. I have never made inquiry to know whether thia 
matter was so or not, but, at any rate, it illustrates 
the stages of the lords of creation, as they style toem- 
selves. 

Lavy. You have destroyed transmigration, as there 
eould be no occasion of 1etracing the steps if on:e gone 
over. 


CONVERSATION IV. 
DOTBLE LIFE OF MAN. 


Demse You wil remember the care of the life 
power, when first excited, to complete all the arrange- 
ments required in nutrition. "These arrangements are 
called by anatomists the organs of vegetable or organic 
life: such are the stomach, liver, heart, arteries, veins, 
kidneys, etc. Another set is required for the soul: the 
organs composing it are called the organs of animal 
life: such are the brain and voluntary muscles. 

Lany. To recall your former comparison, every thing 
that relates to keeping the house in good order, and feed- 
ing its inmates, would belong to the vegetable organs, 
while the animal are devoted to obeying the commands 
of the soul. 

Docroz. You comprehend my meaning. The appa- 
ratus in animals that pertains to nutrition, though indi- 
rectly influenced by the brain, is a system within itself, 
having ite own set of nerves and ganglia. Its ganglia 
differ from those of animal life, in being of a reddish 
grey color, and lying among the soft parts; they are 
distributed from the orbit of the eye to the lower part 
of the back bone, and have a grand centre or brain, 
called the semi-lunar ganglion, which lies behind the 
stomach, 

So sparsely are the nerves of sensation given to the 
organs of vegetable life, that, in surgical operations 
there is little or no pain felt after the skin is cut. Har 
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vey, tne Jemonstrator of the circulation of the blood 
was acquainted with a young nobleman who, from diss 
ease, had the. heart so exposed that it could even be 
handled while beating: he found, to his astonishment, 
that unless his fingers came in contact with the outer 
skin, the young man was altogether unconscious of the 
heart being touched. 

The cut on page 65 'shows the ganglionic system of 
organic life. A A A A is the semi-lunar ganglion, or 
brain of the system; the letters and numerals name the 
different ganglia from the organs they superintend. 
need not mention all these, my object being only to give 
a general idea of the two lives, vegetable (organic) 
and animal, that belong to our system. 

Lapv. Has a distinct separation ever taken place be- 
tween the two sets of organs, so that one acted while 
the other was quiescent 1 

Docros. Yes; and quite enough to prove that the 
body and the mind can exist independently of each 
other. In concussion of the brain, sensation, thought, 
and locomotion, the functions of animal life, are entirely 
passive, while the organic continue with the usual ac- 
tivity and regularity. Sleep, which l will refer to again 
in a short time, affords a less striking instance, 

Dr. Good remarks that in cases of suspended anima- 
tion, by hanging, drowning, or catalepsy the vital prins 
ciple continues attached to the body after all the vital 
functions cease to act, often for half an hour, and some- 
times for hours. In the year 1769, Mr. John Hunter 
being then forty-one years of age, of a sound constitu. 
tion, and subject to no disease except a casual fit of the 
gout, was suddenly attacked with a pain in the stomach, 
which was shortly succeeded by a total suspension of 
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the action of the heart and lungs. By the poweri of the 
will, or rather by violent striving, he occasionally in 
flated the lungs, but over the heart he had no contro 
whatever; nor, though he was attended by four of the 
' chief physicians of London from the first, could the ao 
tion of either be restored by medicine. In about three- 
quarters of an hour, however, the vital actions began to 
return of their own accord, and in two hours he was 
perfectly recovered. Sir Everard Home observed that 
in the attack there was a suspension of the most mate- 
rial involuntary actions; even involiuntary breathing 
was stopped, while sensation, with its consequences, as 
thinking and acting, with the will, were perfect, and all 
the voluntary actions were as strong as ever. 

Dendy mentions aases in which this power of discon- 
nection was voluntary. Colonel Townsend's case was 
one of undoubted authority. "That officer was able to 
suspend the action of both his heart and lungs, after 
which he became motionless, icy cold, and rigid, a glassy 
film overspreading his eyes. As there was nc breathing, 
the glass held over his mouth showed no apparent mois- 
ture. Though all consciousness would pass away, yet 
the colonel could re-animate himself when he chose. 
Dr. Cleghorn relates the case of a man who could stop 
the pulse at his wrist, and reduce himself to the condi- 
tion of fainting by his will. 

Though it is only in rare cases that the will has ang 
power over the nutritive organism, yet the emotions 
always exercise a very considerable influence. Every 
one has experienced the manner in which ill news spoils 
the appetite. Some cases of the effects of imagination, 
in producing fear, and thus exciting disease, we have 
already reviewed, but a few more will not be out of 
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place here. Platerus tells us of ac me girls p.aying near 
a gibbet, when one of them threw stones at a eriw ing, 
suspended on it. Being violently struck, the body 
swung, and the girl, believing it was alive, and was de- 
scending from the gibbet, fell into violent convulsions 
and died. : 

Wescloff was detained as a hostage by the Kalmucs, 
and was carried along with them in the memorable 
flight to China. His widowed mother had mourned him 
as dead, and on his sudden return, the excess of joy was 
fatal instantaneously. In the year 1544, the Jewish 
pirate, Sinamus Taffurus, was lying in a port of the Red 
Sea called Orsenoe, and was preparing for war, being 
then at variance with the Portuguese. While he was 
there, he received the unexpected intelligence that his 
son (who, in the seige of Tunis, had been made prisoner 
by Barbarossa, and by him doomed to slavery,) was 
suddenly ransomed and coming to his aid with seven 
ships well armed. He was immediately struck as if 
with apoplexy, and expired on the spot. The same 
effect was produced upon the door-keeper of Congress 
during the revolution, who, on hearing the news of a vic- 
tory won by his countrymen, fell back and expired in 
ecstacy. 

Lavy. I suppose it is in the ganglion of the under- 
standing that phrenologists map the seats of the various 
properties of the mind. 

Docror. It is: they say that if there are separate 
ganglia for the special senses, which are, after all, but 
mere modifications of general sensibility, why should 
not the same plan hold good in locating the different 
properties of the mind, which may be called the special 
senses of the understanding ; and the anatomical analo 
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ges favor this view. It had been said, be bre phrenol 
ogy was known, that the faculty by which the astrono- 
mer calculated eclipses was as distinct in his mind, and 
ereserved its individuality as much, as the eye in hia 
body. 

Lavy. It would also account for the influence of 
habit, our constant pursuit of one object fostering the 
germ of an organ to maturity What is the bram 
made of? 

Docror. Its chemical constitution is principally al. 
bumen. It is formed of an immense number of arteries, 
veins, and nerves. Dr. Gall was the first to completely 
anravel its complex web, which he was enabled to do 
after hardening its substance by long-continued boiling 
in oil. 

Lavy. The ancients must have been aware, as well 
as ourselves, that the height and prominence of the 
forehead were the distinguishing traits of a high degree 
of intelligence, when they made the foreheads of the 
gods bulge out beyond an angle of ninety degrees. 

Docros. They were as close observers as ourselves, 
and I am inclined to think knew almost as much. 
Nearly in the centre of the brain is a substance, com- 
tnonly about the size of a pea, called the pineal body 
which Galen considered to be the seat of the soul: an 
idea that has been much ridiculed. But an attentive 
study of the brain has convinced me of the truth of 
Galen’s supposition ; for it has communication, by means 
of nerves, with the most important ganglia. And 1 
think it reasonable to suppose the soul occupying a 
superior and independent position, overlooking and gov- 
erning the inferior powers; and precisely such a posis 
tion would be obtained »y a residence in the pinea 
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body ; this opinion is confirmed by the fact, that in idiots 
its means of communication are mostly cut off and 
injured. 

Lavy. Can disease of the body injure the soul? 

Docroz. Ou'y by acting on its means of communica 
tion with the external world. We have considered the 
soul to resemble a man shut up in a dark and central 
chamber of his house; he has servants stationed at the 
windows who tell him what they see; an apparatus, 
also superintended by servants, is fixed on each side of 
his house, to collect sounds, which are then reported ; 
and the other senses communicate in the same manner. 
Cut off from all personal observation, he can only judge 
of the outward world from his messengers; when these 
are true to their office, and the full growth of the brain 
ig attained, man is in complete possession of all his fac- 
ulties; if he does not become eminent then, he never 
will. For many years his messengers have been im- 
parting news, and the time has come when they should 
work up and mentally digest all this material. Knowl- 
edge digested becomes wisdom. For this purpose, the 
nvenues gradually close; the servants become old and 
inactive; and at last—" sans hearing, sight, and taste"— 
his communications with the external world are at 
an end; he then moves around—a walking vegetable, 
Where nature's laws are allowed free operation, we 
never find abrupt transitions; all rises by a gradually 
ascending scale; and as man bids adieu to this world, 
another begins opening to his view, and the soul be- 
comes gradually accustomed to its future mode of 
existence. 

Lavy. While on this subject, I would like to know il 
we have wo brains? 
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Doc;ox. Yes. Dr. Wigans has lately wr'tten a very 
interesting book on the subjeet: he argues that as we 
nave duplicates of all the organs of animal life—such 
as the eyes, ears, etc.—and as each of these produces 8 
distinct and separate impression on the orain, and were 
so made the better to render us able to judge of, and 
correct, erroneous impressions, by comparing the effect 
of each, so the duality of the brain was intended for the 
same purpose. 

Lavy. I can easily conceive why the senses shoulc 
be double, as I have seen persons who were deaf in one 
ear, and from that cause could not tell the direction 
from whence the sounds they heard proceeded. The 
experiment, cited by Abercrombie, of placing a cent on 
the edge of a table, and standing at the extreme distance 
Tom the table to be enabled to knock it off with ease. 
with both eyes open, by means of the finger when the 
arm is stretched out—and the certain failure attending 
‘he effort when one eye is closed— would prove the ne- 
vessity of two optical organs. 

Docroz. Dr. Wigans argues, in relation to the brain, 
in a similar manner, and thus accounts very ingeniously 
for all stages of insanity. He says, that as there are 
two brains, and each receives from its nerves a distinct 
impression, both, provided they are healthy, will convey 
a correct and single report to the soul; but if diseased, 
a very different and conflicting account reaches it, and 
acting first on one, and then on the other, produces 
insanity, more or less complete in accordance with 
the amount of disease. He makes a madman, in this 
sense, most truly, a “man beside himself’—who holds 
series of conversations with himself, which, if the sep- 
arate trains we:e followed out, we should find consistent 
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B themselves. Let us alow the seat of the soul to be 
the pineal body, and the theory of Dr. Wigans will be 
verified. 

Lapy. Insanity, then, might be considered, in this 
light, as a squinting of the brains | 

Docror. I am glad to perceive you understand the 
llustrations. We are now very near to our sick devo- 
ees in the Egyptian temples. But I must first make a 
few remarks on the functions of the brain. The office 
of this organ is to secrete the nervous fluid, by means of 
which the mind holds communication with, and directs, 
all the parts to which it is connected by nerves. Though 
the organs of vegetable life have a ganglionic and ner- 
vous system of their own, still many fibres from the 
orain and spinal marrow are sent to them, and, as in 
he case of the emotions, a powerful though indirect 
nfluence is exerted upon them. So long as we have 
a supply of the nervous fluid, sensation, thought, and 
locomotion (the functions of animal life), are in vigorous 
exercise; but the moment the supply becomes deficient 
or ceases, a partial or total failure of these powers, 
depending on the quantity, is the direct result, and 
slumber succeeds, to allow more of the necessary arti- 
cle to be secreted. Whatever acts on the irritability 
of the brain, so as to change or alter the nervous se- 
cretion, acts in a corresponding manner on all the 
parts to which the changed fluid is carried by the 
nerves. 

The optic and auditory nerves are the principal ser- 
vants that wait on the mind in conveying news. The 
eye and ear resemble each other in being instruments 
for the purpose of condensing vibrations, to make them 
ufficiently intense to produce impreesions on their sep. 
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arate nerves, so that messages can be carriea to the 
inner chamber. 

Lavy. Is light produced by vibratiorm, as well as 
sound? I have always considered it to be composed 
»f particles of matter. 

Docrosz. It is now proved to be merely the vibra- 
tions of an ether existing throughout all space, and 
capable of being excited by luminous bodies. 

Lavy. If the optic nerve were uncovered, then we 
might do without the eye, as the vibrations of light 
would alone suffice to produce distinct images. 

Doctor. We need not have recourse to so violent a' 
mode of reaching the special senses, which even then 
would require something more to insure success. The 
material in ordinary life has the preponderance; but we 
are so formed that the spiritual in certain cases may ob- 
tain the balance of power; in proportion as the latter 
gains the ascendency do the servants become more 
active and easily impressible, till at length a point is 
reached where the apparatus for condensation can be en- 
trely dispensed with. In this state, the vibrations of 
light that strike on the bony covering of the head wil! 
find the nervous matter behind it sensitive enough to 
convey impressions to the sensorium. This state is com 
mony termed that of clairvoyance. 

Lavy. Can we, in any case,ever hear sounds without 
the ear ? 

Dowror. Easily ; and it does not require any prepa- 
raticn to produce that effect, Hold your watch in such 
a manner inside the mouth that nothing is touched, and 
no sound will be heard ; but by closing the teeth on it a 
loud ticking can be instantly perceived. The souné 
\ravels through the bony structure to the au litory nerves 
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Lapr. You certainly present proof sufficient ; it is as 
yousay. This reminds me of a story I 1ead some years 
ago about a merchant in Holland, who had not heard a 
sound for years, till once, while smoking, the end of his 
pipe accidentally touched a harpsichord, on which hia 
daughter was playing; to his astonishment, he was con- 
scious of the music even to the lowest tones, and he 
afterwards found that he could converse with any of his 
family through the medium of a stick supported by the 
teeth of each. 

Docror. As nature does nothing abruptly, the ascens 
sion of the spiritual over the material is gradual. The 
influence that produces it in fascination is the nervous 
rLuiD or vapor thrown off from the person operating. 
This vapor acts upon the irritability of the patient; by 
sympathy it is transmitted to the brain; the secretion of 
that organ is changed; and the altered nervous fluid it ia 
making when sent to the various parts over which it has 
influence by the nerves, produces a series of results 
called fascinating phenomena. 

Lany. Does not the loss of this fluid injure the fasci- 
nator 1 

Docror. In some cases it does, but there are many 
so gifted as to impart it without danger. A sensation 
of weakness ensues, which soon vanishes by a new sup- 
ply of fluid from the continued secretion of the brain. 
It is the patient that runs the greatest risk, for many per- 
sons take the office upon themselves without any ability 
to discharge its duties properly, and much trouble often 
ensues in consequence. So well is this understood, that 
in Prussia it is a criminal offence for any but physicians 
to operate. Cases have occurred. under my notice, in 
which the chest has been paralyzed ; in others, incessant 
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vumiting produced, and convulsions have been very 
common. Its true mode of action should be thoroughly 
understood before it is practised, and then only by the 
order and in the presence of the physician himself. 

Lany. It is divided into stages, is it not? 

Docror. Yes, into six, each of which are again sub- 
divided into six others, making thirty-six in all. 

The first stage seems a mere quickening of the senses ; 
it is characterized by a sensation of coolness, and a feel- 
ing of more wakefulness than before. In your own case, 
at this point, you felt, I remember, rather more uneasy 
than before I commenced ; but, in another instance, I 
was told by the patient that it was impossible to operate 
on him, so much was his mind filled with the idea of a 
necessity of going to sleep ín being fascinated. I had 
doubted his susceptibility up to the moment he spoke, 
but I was then convinced I was affecting hir ; and, in 
fact, he was soon insénsible. The quickening of the 
senses is often shown without the agency of fascination, 
as in fever, when the slightest noise will disturb a man, 
whom, in health, the explosion of a cannon would not 
move. 

Lapv. I have often felt so. Last week I had a severe 
headache, and coull not endure any motion whatever 
around me, and, if I was touched by accident, was in 
absolute pain. 

Docrosz. Anextraordinary class of phenomena owes its 
existence to a peculiar development of this susceptibility 
I mean what is commonly called idiosyncracies, or pecu- 
harities. I have heard Professor Revere speak of a 
ludv who lived in a state of agony during the flowering 
season of plants; the pollen floating in the atmosphere 
ycted npon her irritability in such q manner as to pro 
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duce serious disease, realizing in her own experience 
Pope's idea of 

‘Quick effluvia darting through the brain, i 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;" 
and, strange to say, his lines on more refined sensibility 
and its consequences, have all been verified in this stage. 
Some mén cannot endure the presence, or even proxi 
mity, of a cat; others abhor cheese. Stepping into a 
friend's store one evening, while his clerk was absent, to 
procure some ipecac, I was requested to weigh it out 
myself, and replace the bottle on the shelf; should he do 
it, he said, it would cause him a week's illness. And 
this seems, too, an instinctive precaution, warning the 
system against unseen evil, and to disregard which 
would be dangerous. The friends of a young lady hav- 
ing tried in vain to induce her to eat cheese, enclosed a 
very small quantity in some cake, which she swallowed 
without suspicion ; an alarming and long continued ill- 
ness was the result. 

The sense of chilness, felt in the first, stage ins 
creases, and the pulse begins to rise rapidly; the 
second stage continues but a short time, and finally 
ushers in the third, which is denoted by a dreamy and : 
triumphant state of feeling. If any pain exists it now ' 
ceases, and the eyes close beyond the power of the will 
to open. The closure of the eyelids 's, beyond doubt, 
caused by fixing the eyes so steadily on an object as to 
exhaust their nervous power. Mr. Braid, of Manches- 
ter, England, has proved this fact; he considers that it 
wil! account for all the phenomena of fascination. His 
writings, however, demonstrate exhaustion in a most 
incontestible manner, but they most assuredly do nothing 
else; it was labor Jost. the facts being well known long 
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before, and never doubted. Your personal experience 
only reaches this stage. 

Lavy. Is it possible to produce curative effects with 
out reaching the third stage ? 

Docror. The second and even first, when thus artifi- 
cially induced, will ofien have a beneficial influence 


' But it is a difficult matter to mark out and separate these 


stages, closure of the eye not being sufficient evidence, 
for it may not occur at all. I heard this morning of a 
man who had three teeth drawn while in one of these 
stages, and was shown the teeth. "The fascinator, after 
trying several times to close his eyes without success, 
undertook to draw the teeth. Though at other times 
exceedingly sensitive, the man from whom they were 
drawn did not experience the slightest pain. 

As the fourth stage is approached, rigidity of the mus- 
cles can be induced; the body and limbs may be fixed 
in the most strange and painful attitudes without causing 
any pain, and thus continue any length of time. Ar- 
rived at the fourth, sensation totally ceases ; and a cata- 
leptic state intervenes. Surgical operations can now be 
performed without pain, or the knowledge of the patient. 
The nervous system undergoes a remarkable change ; 
either the white matter is not capable of carrying, or the 
grey of receiving, ordinary impressions. 

The fourth is the highest state that man can induce ` 
by artificial means ; but some persons are so peculiarly 
constituted as to continue ascending. As they near 
the fifth, clairvoyance becomes fully manifest. Pass- 
ing the fifth, the spiritual obtains the entire predomi- 
nance, and the things of the invisible world are displayed 
with more or less clenriuess. in proportion as they verge 
an the sixth whieh is death, 
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Lapy. Fasc.nation seems to me to be a separation 
between our animal and vegetable lives. As the ties 
that bind the animal to earth are loosening, it gains 
vigor and power; and qualities, the germ of which we 
have only been enabled faintly to discern below, ex- 
pand to their full proportion, giving rich promise of 
future capability. 

Docros. True; and at the sixth, the separation of 
soul and body is completed, and the corruptible puts on 
mcorruption, and the mortal immortality. 

Lavy. Then perhaps the final separation of soul and 
body is accomplished by an angel fascinating us, and 
death's cold dart be, after all, a pass from a superior 
being. As I review the wonders I have just heard, it 
appears to me exceeding strange that so minute a cause 
as a pass in fascination should produce such astonishing 
results. 

Docror. It is a very difficult matter to tell what small 
causes are. A little yeast, mixed with a thousand gal- 
lons of malt infusion, will make the whole ferment. A 
grain of calomel will sometimes alter the irritability of 
the whole system. Why, then, should not the most 
highly organized product in our bodies, acting, too, with 
every advantage on the most sensitive powers of anoth- 
er, produce a strange effect? 

But to return to our patients in the gout skins; you 
will have no trouble now, I presume, in understanding 
how it was that they had peculiar visions ; for, if my 
supposition of Satan first moving men to the discovery 
of fascination be true, nothing can pe more rational than 
to suppose he also appeared, or some of his demons, 
assuming the form of Esculapius, and prescribing the 
proper remedies for diseases. Though it must have 
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caused him considerable chagrin to relieve y.ain, and in 
any way promote human happiness, still it had the ad- 
vantage of increasing the faith of his devotees, and the 
number of his followers. That Satan exercised a direct 
influence on the mind of the emperor Julian is evident, 
by his deadly hatred of all that pertained to our Saviour, 
and his mad attempt to refute his prediction in relation 
to the Jewish temple. Indeed, Julian himself tells us 
that, when sick, he had often been cured by Esculapius 
pointing out the proper remedies as he slept in that god's 
temple. 

It would be an easy matter to fill volumes with proofs 
taken from the early history of the ancient nations; 
proofs, too, which show, in the most convincing manner 
that fascination was universally known and practised by 
the priests of the temples; and that it was principally 
in this way they were enabled to retain their power and 
influence over the people. Even Origen tells us that in 
his day vast multitudes flocked to the temples of Escu» 
lapius for relief from infirmities ; and distinctly intimates 
that many remarkable cures were really performed. A 
few instances from these early times are all we can con- 
sider at present. 

Charles Radclyffe Hall gives to Apollonius Tyanneus 
the palm as a mesmerizer. He seems to have been a 
man of prodigious fascinating power, and was not only 
famous for curing diseases, and his powers of clairvoy- 
ance, but also in foretelling events. While delivering a 
public lecture at Ephesus, in the midst of a large assem- 
bly, he saw the emperor Domitian heing murdered at 
Rome; and it was proved, to the sa-isfaction of all, that 
while the murder was performing, he described every 
zircumstance attending it to the crowd, and announced 
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we very instant in which the tyrant was slain. It i 
recorded, that so great was his nervous influence, thai 
his mere presence, without uttering a single word, was 
sufficient to quell popular tumults. 

Pythagoras, also, ranks high, and not undeservedly. 
Afier receiving his education in Egypt, he ever after 
assumed the dress of a priest of Isis. It is related of 
him that he could give relief from any pain cr disease; 
his method consisted in passing the hands slowly over 
the body, beginning with the head, retaining them for 
some time at a little distance from the piace of disease. 
In common with the philosophers of his day, he veiled 
the real means of relief under the form of an incanta 
tion; for, while fascinating, he kept continually uttering 
magical words. His power over the lower animals 
must also have been considerable; he is said to have 
tamed a furious bear, prevented an ox from eating 
beans, and stopped an eagle in its flight. 

Hippocrates, the father of medicine, was not himself 
entirely free from the wish to keep this means of cure 
secret. He informs us that there are two distinct 
parts in the practice of medicine—the common, sucli 
as young herbs, and the secret; which latter must only 
be divulged to particular persons, who are in favor 
with superior powers. He mentions, that when the 
eyes are closed, there are times in which the soul can 
discern diseases in the body; and also that the light we 
derive from dreams is a great help in our progress to 
wisdom. 


CONVERSATION V. 


SPIRITUAL STATES. 


Laov. lam glad to see you this n or ing, Doctor 
| wanted to ask you if cases ever occurred, in our day 
of persons seeing the spiritual world I remember 
vour remark of the celestial gates, in Mansoul, being 
slosed, but they were not taken away; why, then, 
should they not be occasionally opened in the nineteenth 
:entury, as well as the first? 

Docroz. A little research will convince you that 
nuch cases are anything but uncommon: that of William 
Tennant, a Presbyterian clergyman, of Brunswick, New 
Jersey, is well known, and of undoubted truth. 

He tells us, that while conversing with his brother on 
the state of his soul, and the fears he entertained for his 
future welfare, he found himself, in an instant, in another 
state of existence, under the direction of a superior 
Being, who ordered him to follow. He was imme- . 
diately wafted along, he knew not how, till he beheld, 
at a distance, an ineffable glory, the impression of 
which he found it impossible to communicate to mortal 
man. “I immediately reflected on my happy change, 
sud thought, Well, blessed be God! I am safe at last, 
notwithstanding all my fears. I saw an innumerable 
host of happy beings, surrounding the inexpressible 
glory, in acts of adoration and joyous worship; but I 
did not see any bodily shape or representation in the 
glorious appearance. I heard things unutterable. 
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heard their songs and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and 
praise, with unspeakable rapture. 1 felt joy unutterable 
and full of glory. I then applied to my conductor. and 
requested leave to join the happy throng; on which he 
tapped me on the shoulder, and said, * You must return 
to earth This seemed like a sword through my heart. 
In an instant, I recollect to have seen my brother dis- 
puting with the doctor. "The three days during which 
l had appeared lifeless, seemed to be of not more than 
ten or twenty minutes. "The idea of returning to this 
world of sorrow and trouble gave me such a shock that 
I fainted repeatedly. Such was the effect on my mind 
of what I had seen and heard, that if it be possible for 
* human being to live entirely above the world and the 
things of it, for some time afterward I was that person. 
The ravishing sound of the songs and hallelujahs that 1 
heard, and the very words that were uttered, were not 
out of my ears for at least three years. All the king- 
Joms of the earth were, in my sight, as nothing and 
vanity ; and so great were my ideas of heavenly glory, 
that nothing which did not, in some measure, relate to 
it, could command my serious attention." 

So numerous are the cases of this kind of experience, 
that time would not be profitably occupied in consider- 
ing them; but it will be well to dwell a moment on 
another class, of opposite character, which is not lesa 
frequent. 

I have often seen men who, after a prolonged indul- 
gence in every species of wickedness and blasphemy, 
have suddenly experienced a change, which gave the 
spiritual, in their system, the predominating influence, 
At such times they become awnre of the presence of 
she devils, who Lv acting upon the corruptions of theu 
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nearts, have been successfully engaged in tempting 
them to sin. 

More heart-rending pictures than these, of agony and 
distress, are seldom or never witnessed. They have 
many times described to me the shapes and gestures of 
their tormentors, and the unholy thoughts they were 
endeavoring to instil into their minds. While speaking 
to me, they would often be seized with a frenzy of fear, 
and would close the eyelids, and cover them with their 
hands, in a vain attempt to shut out the horrible spec- 
tacle. An urgent desire to commit suicide in some 
violent manner is generally felt, and many find it im 
possible to resist the temptation. Multitudes, in this 
way, are lost every year. I should remark, here, tha 
delirium tremens can be produced in many ways with- 
out the use of alcohol, as by tobacco and opium. 

We are thus enabled to trace, in a measure, the deal 
ings of heaven with our fallen race. The good man 
worn down by disease and grief, as was Tennant, is not 
allowed to despair; his heart is cheered, and he is en- 
couraged to persevere by a view of the mansions pre- 
pared for him when his toils and troubles are ended 
below. The bad man is suddenly arrested in his career 
of wickedness, by withdrawing the veil that covers 
invisible things, and is thus shown his prompters in 
vice, and the future companions he must assoc ate with 
in eternity whose torments he must share if he continues 
in the way of destruction. Happily, in some a change 
is produced. I know one to whom the warning sufficed, 
and who, at the present time, is serving under the ban- 
ners of the Prince of Peace. 

Lavy. And this accounts exactly for the manner in 
which Elisha's servant, tiat. you mentioned some time 
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since, had his eyes opened. When Elisha prayed, 
* Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes,” he must have meant 
the spiritual ones ; for the others could discerr the sur- 
rounding danger. I suppose the Saviour and iis apos- 
tles and prophets performed the miracles recorded in 
Scripture by means of great ei.dowments of fascinating 
power. 

Docror. On the contrary, there is so broad a line 
of distinction drawn between the power of performing 
miracles, and that of fascinating, that it seems impious 
to confound the two. 

The difference between the heathen fascinators and 
the priests of Jehovah was well shown when they finally 
failed to compete with Moses in showing wonders, and 
were forced at the last to exclaim, “This i2 the finger 
of God." 

Passing Balaam and the prophets cf Banl, who com: 
peted with Elijah, let us examine the witch of Endor. 
Artificially inducing clairvoyance, and thus holding in- 
tercourse with familiar spirits, was pnniahahle by death 
in Israel, 

Lavy. I would ask if you think the -yoma2 fascinateo 
Saul? 

Docror. By no means; the whole scene in the 19th 
chapter of Samuel haa its counterpart in mary a similar 
transaction of the present day. A friend of mine once 
wishing to obtain intelligence of a son who had been 
dead about three years, went to the house of a clairvoy- 
not. At his request I was present. The husband of 
the clairvoyant put her to sleep, and, in a lit*le time sne 
announced the fact of her spiritual state, and soon after- 
wards found the gentleman's son. Messages were given 
and received by both parent and chile, through the me 
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dium of the clairvoyant, and my friend departed satis 
fied: although I still felt incredulous. 

When Saul entered the woman of Endor's house, the 
latter was evidently unaware cf his character ; and it was 
only upon a strong pledge she consented to employ her 
art. The moment she entered the clairvoyant state, 
however, she was at once aware of the rank of her 
guest, and exceedingly frightened at the consequences. 
Our translation reads as if she was scared at Samuel, but 
this was evidently not the case—witness the cry, * Why 
hast thou deceived me? for thou art Saul" When 
after he had succeeded in tranquilizing her personal 
fears, she gave the description of her spiritual visitant, 
Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and bowed himself 
to the ground. The conversation occurred through the 
woman, who, on being awakened when it was finished 
had so little recollection of all the occurrences as to be 
totally unaware of his rank, and persuade him to eat in 
her house and recover his exhausted strength. 

The manner in which the magicians were enabled 
o foretell events is graphically shown in the 22nd 
chapter of the first book of Kings: “I saw the Lord 
sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven standing 
bv him on his right hand and on his left. And the Lord 
said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up and 
fall at Ramoth-Gilead? And one said in this manner 
and another said in that manner. And there came forth 
& spirit and stood before the Lord, and said, I will per- 
suade him. And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith 1 
And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou 
shalt peraoude him, and prevail also: go forth and 
do so." á 
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Of course, then, when the king, rejecting the adv ce ol 
Jehovah's minister, sought counsel of his own seers, 
they gave him the revelations of the false familiar. 
And it was not the only time evil befell man, when, * as 
the sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Lorn, Satan came also amongst them." 

When Naaman came to Elisha to be healed from his 
leprosy, it was evidently with the expectation of visiting 
a more powerful fascinator than any in his own country. 
Elisha, to render him aware of his error, would not let 
him enter the house, but as soon as the horses and cha- 
riot stopped at his door, sent out a messenger, saying 
"Go und wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh 
shall come again to thee, and thou shalt be clean." But 
Naaman was wroth, and went away and said: “ Behold, 
I thought, he will surely come out to me, and stand and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, and strike his 
hand over the place, (in the context it reads, move his 
hand up and down over the place), and recover the 
leper." 

Lany. I have always been struck with tke narrative 
inyself, but your view explains the whole matter to my 
entire satisfaction, and I do not wonder at the effect it 
' produced on Naaman's mind, to cause him to renounce 
his idolatry, when he returned cured out of the river, 
after his servants persuaded him to obey the prophet's 
"njunction. 

Docron. These instances will show how totally out of 
the power of all physiological explanations were the mir- 
acles I have before mentioned the accusation brought 
ngainst our Saviour of having gained his wonderful 
powers hy stealing magic secrets from the Egyptian 
temples Had those who preferred the charge been as 
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open to conviction as the idolator Naaraan, but little 
observation would have convinced them of its ground- 
lessness. 
Lapr. Did the magicians ever pretend to cast out 
devils 1 ` 
Doctor. Our Saviour presumes that power in com- 
mon use amongst them when he says, (Matt. xii., 27,) 
in answer to their remark of his casting out devi's by 
the power of Beelzebub : * And if I by Beelzebub cast 
oui devils, by whom do your children cast them out ?" 
Josephus accounts for this power in speaking of Solo- 
mon, whose sagacity and wisdom he pronounces to ex- 
seed those of the ancients; “insomuch that he was in 
10 way inferior to the Egyptians, who are said to have 
»een beyond all men in understanding ; nay, indeed it 
was very evident that their sagacity was very much 
.iferior to that of the king's." “God also enabled him 
1) learn that skill which expels demons, which is a use- 
tal science to men. He composed such incantations, 
ı lso, by which distempers are alleviated ; and left be- 
hind him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they 
drive away demons, so that they never return; and 
this method of cure is of great force until this day. 
For I have seen a certain man of my own country, 
whose name was Eleazar, releasing the people that were 
demoniacal in the presence of Vespasian, and his sons, 
and his captains, and the multitude of his soldiers ; and 
the manner of the cure was this: he put aring, that had 
a root of one of those sorts mentioned by Solomon, to 
the nostrils of the demoniac, after which he drew out 
the demon through his nostrils ; and when the man fell 
down, he adjured him to return unto him no more, mak 
_ mg still mention of So'omon, and reciting the ir canta 
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tions which he composed And when Eleazar would 
demonstrate to the spectators that he had such a power, 
he set a little way off a cup or basin full of water, and 
commanded the demon as he went out of the man to 
overturn it; and thereby let the spectators know that 
he had left the man. And, when this was done, the skill 
and wisdom of Solomon were shown very clearly.” 

Lapv. After all, the practice of divination was forbid- 
den by the Jewish law, and the penalty was death. If 
it deserved so severe a punishment in those days, how 
can it be harmless in our own? 

Docror. In former times, the higher powers of fas- 
cination were universally abused, and made to subserve 
idolatry. Those who practised it, sedulously kept the 
people in perfect ignorance as to its real nature. Even 
when fascinating, the priests continually chanted magic 
verses, to which all the curative powers were ascribed. 
Still it appears to have been lawful to use it for benevo- 
lent purposes, as the physicians did not scruple to em- 
ploy its influence for king David. 

Lanv. Casting out devils, from an account given in 
Acis xix, 13, was not always attended with safety: 
‘Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, took 
upon themselves to call over them which had evil spi- 
rit8 the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, We adjure you 
by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth. And there were seven 
sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the priests, which 
did so; and the evil spirit answered and said, Jesus | 
know, and Paul I know, but who are ye? And the man 
in whom the evil spirit was, leaped on them and over- 
eame them, and prevailed against them, so that they 
fied out of that house naked and wounded.” 

Docrog. Tt was not only among the ancients thai 
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false religions, based on assumptions and supported by 
the pretended miracles of fascination, existed; there is 
quite as much of this kind of imposture prevalent in 
modern times. 

Some years ago, in the town of Saco, in Maine, lived 
Robert Cochran, a man who, by pretending to a more 
than ordinary share of inspiration— working wonders, 
curing diseases by the laying on of hands, and other 
apparent miracles—created a schism in the church to 
which he belonged, drawing after him a crowd of 
zealous followers. Upon his death, as his mantle did 
not descend to another, the society declined in numbers, 
until, finally, nothing more was heard of the schismatics 
for a long period. Some time afterward, when the sect 
had nearly been forgotten, a man—who, it was known, 
had many years before embraced Cochran's tenets, and 
had, since then, lived a life of perfect seclusion—entered 

_the town on business. Passing by a lawyer's office, his 
attention was attracted by a gentleman in it fascinating 
the lawyer's son. He stood, transfixed with astonish- 
ment, before the door, until the process was completed 
and the boy asleep; when he exclaimed aloud, “My 
God! that is the way in which Robert Cochran used to 
give the Holy Ghost.” 

The Mormons rest their claims of being the true 
church on the same basis: “Is any sick among you, let 
him send for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man." 
It is a notorious fact that the exhibition of this proof, as 
they wish it to be supposed, of apostolic power, has been 
the means of converting the majority of that deluded 
sect. Some three venrs since, I attended a Mormon 
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lady, who had disease of the heart, with markea suc- 
cess. One day, while operating, an elder of the faith, 
who stood by, remarked that I possessed the gift of lay- 
ing on of hands. 1 paid very little attention to his 
remark at the time; but some weeks afterward, while 
visiting & friend one evening, I heard a lady explaining 
the tenets of Mormonism, and triumphantly quoting her 
own case as an illustration of the fact of their possess- 
ing apostolic power, more especially the gift of healing 
by laying on of hands; she had frequent attacks of 
tic doloreux, and nothing except that rite of the Mormon 
church had ever sufficed, for one moment, to alleviate 
the pain. : 

She was speaking with considerable animation, and 
had produced a powerful impression on the minds of 
those present, but was suddenly arrested, in the midst 
of her interesting and enthusiastic discourse, by an 
attack of that horrid disease. Finding that she wat 
suffering the most exquisite agony, I rose rather hesi- 
tatingly—for I dislike scenes—and offered to relieve 
lier, giving her the assurance that one of the Mormon 
elders had pronounced me in possession of the gift. The 
drowning will catch at a straw; and my proposition 
was assented to, but evidently without any hope of 
success on the part of the sufferer. In less than a 
minute—for her system had been prepared by repeated 
fascinations—she was powerfully under my influence, 
and the relief was immeasurably greater than it had 
ever been before. After awaking the lady, I explained 
the whole matter to those present; and it is very prob- 
able that but few of my hearers ever undertook a pil- 
grimage to the holy city of Nauvoo. 

In classifying the fanatical sects, the Swedenborgians 

gt 
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follow the Mormons Their name is derived from 
Emmanucl Swedenborg, a Swedish philosopher whe 
became clairvoyant in the fifty-third year of his age, in 
1743. The ascendancy of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial occurred naturally in him, probably owing to some 
defect in the constitution; for intense study and a 
sedentary life paved the way for this change. Sweden- 
borg rejected faith—that is, would not believe any- 
thing which could not be demonstrated to the under 
standing—the faculty that judges according to the 
»enses—and of course would not receive any religion, 
the doctrines of which he could not perfectly compre- 
hend. 

He ardently desired a knewledge of the soul, and the 
method he took to procure this knowledge gives a good 
illustration of his character. He tried to obtain his 
wish by confining his experiments to the dead body 
Fo give his own words: “The body being her (the 
‘oul’s) resemblance, image, and type, for this purpose I 
im resolved to study her whole anatomy, from top to 
e." Had he but studied the laws of life in their living 
operation, he would have escaped the errors he after- 
ward blundered into. 

Lapy. Such a mode of operation seems to me about 
es rational as going into a printer's office when he is 
out, and trying to form an idea of his countenance from 
an examination of the type lying around; or inspecting 
a worn-out and cast-off steam-engine, with an idea to 
investigate the properties of steam: life ir. the one case, 
und vapor in the other, (the only things that can give 
the required information.) being equally absent. 

Doctor. Swedenborg, not finding his own observa. 
ions very satisfactory, calls t» his aid the observations 
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vf others, and professes, on this subject, to have ob 
tained the greater part of his knowledge from books, 
und those written by men who, like himself, from the 
shape of fibre and spiracle, endeavored to diagnose the 
functions and mode of operation of each organ. His 
philosophical works are filled with such nonsense ax 
this, and, as he proceeds, there is a gradual and legiti- 
mate degeneration into downright materialism of a 
modified character; he proclaimed all life to consist in 
an influx from Deity, and that a plant, a dog, and a man, 
differ, in reality, orly in the shape of their receptacles. 
You will easily understand how he gained this idea, by 
considering the brains of different animals, and consid- 
ering that of man as only a little more powerful and 
complicated than his inferiors in the animated scale. 
The study of living nature would have taught him the 
lifference between the faculty, judging by sense, and 
shat in which reason, free-will, and sclf-consciousness 
existed. Knowledge, on such a subject, gained from 
the dead body, is only such 


“ as putrefaction breeds 
In fly-blown flesh, whereon the maggot feeds, 
Shines in the dark; but, ushered into day, 
The stench remains—the lustre dies away." 


, 


Swedenborg was a moralist. His pride dispensed 
with a crucified Saviour, and consequently a Trinity. 
“The truth is, that the division of God, or of the Divine 
essence, into three persons, each of which by himself, or 
singly, is God. leads to the denial of God." “It is as if 
there should be Unity and Trinity painted as a man 
with three heads upon one body, or with three bodies 
under one head, which is the form of a monster. Jf 
any one should enter heaven with such an idea, he would 
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certainly be cast oul headlong, although he should say 
that the head or heads signified essence, and the bady ot 
bodies distinct properties.” 

Lavy. Do you not think that a person who is really 
nonest in an erroneous opinion will be saved? 

Doctor. I do not believe that erroneous opinions of 
the doctrines of salvation can be honestly entertained. 
Our Saviour tells us: “He that doeth the will of my 
Father shall know him that sent me." He has promised 
his Spirit to guide us into all truth. Consequently, if 
we really want instruction, by the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, and prayer, with an active, watchful life, we can 
obtain all we wish from Him who giveth wisdom to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not. 

Following the example of many others who preceded 
him, Swedenborg allegorized the Scriptures, with the 
exception of the Epistles, which, sturdily resisting all 
such attempts, he pronounced wanting in an internal 
sense. He fortifius the dogmas of his system by direct 
consultation with, and advice from, the celestial powers. 
Finally, buoyed up beyond measure, he declared that 
the second coming of Christ was manifested in his per- 
son, and that his illumination (clairvoyance) ushered in 
the last judgment, which took place, not on earth, but 
in the spiritual world. Among other interesting mat- 
ters, we are informed, by him, that in the interior of 
Africa exists a race of spiritual believers (the term he 
applied to his disciples): that marriages take place in 
heaven as well as upon earth, our Saviour’s words on 
that subject being figurative; that God resembles a man 
in shape, his body forming the universe, each atom be 
ing a solar system; that a man consists of five spirits 
ene contained within the other, like a nest of arotlie 
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eary's pill-boxes; man is not naturally aware of his 
only he (Swedenborg) being permitted to see and 
reveal the mystery ; that there is a purgatory of thirty 
years; that in heaven there are separate places for dif- 
ferent nations; that, in heaven, God is seen by the 
angels, with the right eye as a sun, with the left eye as 
a moon ; that there are lower animals in the spiritual 
world ; sickness exists there, etc., etc. 

Several well-attested cases of Swedenborg’s clairvoy- 
ant powers are recorded. Once, while dining with a 
friend, at a place many miles distant from his own town, 
he suddenly rose and walked out in the open air, seem- 
ingly in greatagitation. At length he entered the house, 
apparently composed, and informed the company present 
that there was a great conflagration near his own resi- 
dence, and that he had been fearful for its safety ; but it 
had just been quenched within one door of his house. 
The next post brought a full and perfect confirmation of 
all he had said. 

At another time, when the queen of Sweden was jest- 
ing with Swedenborg on account of his pretensions to 
intercourse with the spiritual world, he offered to con: 
vince her of the fact by any proof she could propose 
She told him that the late king, her husband, at the mo- 
ment of death, when she was alone with him, had whis- 
pered something important to her, and if he (Sweden- 
borg) could tell her what it was, she would be satisfied 
that he had spiritual communication. The next after- 
noon, Swedenborg called on her, mentioned that he had 
seen her husband, and had been informed by him what 
were his last words, which he then told the queen. Her 
majesty immediately swooned away, and, on recover- 
ing, expressed her astonishmert: declaring that she 
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had no ionger any doubt relative to the philosopher's 
power. 

Swedenborg taught that the spirit gaves shape to the 
vody, and if any member (as a leg) is lost, still the per 
fect spiritual shape is preserved. Some persons confirm 
this view by instancing cases where pain remains in the 
toes after the limb to which those toes belonged has been 
cut off. 

Lany. Do such cases ever occur? 

Docror. Very frequently. The next day, and some- 
times for months after amputation, considerable pain is 
felt in the excised member. After the nerves have ha- 
bituated themselves to their new relations, it ceases. 
Physiologists account for this singular matter in various 
ways; but many consider the spiritual solution the bes . 
He also taught that after death, as the body remained i1 
exactly the same shape, it was very difficult, from the 
preconceived notions of that state, for the deceased tu 
really believe they were in another world. He seems 
to entertain much dislike to Calvin, whese entrance to 
the spiritual world he thus describes: “I have heard 
(from the angels) that when he first came into the spi- 
ritual world, he believed no otherwise than that he was 
still in the world where he was born; and, although he 
heard from the angels who were associated with him at 
his first entrance, that he was now in their world, and 
not in his former world, he said, * I have the same body, 
the same hands, and the like senses.’ But the angels 
instructed him that he was now in a substantial body, 
and that before he was not only in the same, but in a 
material body, which invested the substantial ; and that 
the material body had been cast off and the substantia] 
remained, which is man. This, a. first, he understood 
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put the next day, ete.” As we have spent sufficient 
time on Swedenborg, I must conclude by mentioning 
that his religion was evidently formed before his illu- 
mination, and that, clairvoyant only in a low degree, 
his philosophy every where chimes in with his revela- 


tions. 
Lavy. Have others ever given to the world any 


similar experience ? 

Doctor. Many have done so; of whom the sceress 
of Prevorstis an instance. In 183-, in the upper part 
of our city, a boy resided in whom this anomaly ex- 
isted. A Methodist minister lived in the same house 
and being much interested in the boy, would often take 
him as a companion while visiting his charge. The boy 
would often cross the street to avoid the proximity of 
some one passing ; and, upon being asked the reasons 
for his conduct, would reply, “that the person was 
wicked, and had given evil spirits power over him, anıl 
he could see them flocking round, filling his mind with 
evil suggestions." Some time after this, two young 
ladies passed a night in attendance upon a poor wornan 
who was dying ; her children, a boy and two girls, were 
i the room. Just before her death, she called the boy 
to her, and, after a little conversation, they heard her 
remark, “Is that all?” While his mother was dying, 
the boy fell upon the floor in a convulsive fit, in which 
he continued, despite of all assistance, some ten minutes ; 
but at last rose, exclaiming, * Mother is happy, and I am 
satisfied " and was perfectly calm afterwards. The 
ladies seized a chance, afforded by the temporary ab- 
sence of the boy, to ask the girls what all this meant; 
they replied, that their brother could see spirits, and their 
mother, wishing to find out what some dark forms 
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around her bed were saying, he told her they merely 
came to carry her off, when she replied, “Is that a!] ? 
On inquiry, they found it was the same boy with wkor 
the Methodist minister was acquainted. 

It is probable that the prophets in Israel, in ancient 
times, had the powers of the inner man developea. 
This chanze in the system seems to have been the teat 
Elijah gave Elisha, whether his request would be grantea. 
“And it came to pass, when the Lord would take up 
Elijah into heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went 
with Elisha from Gilgal,” etc. * And it came to pass, 
when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto Elisha, 
Ask what I shall do for thee before I am taken from 
thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion 
of thy spirit be upon me. And he said, Thou hast asked 
a hard thing; nevertheless, if thou see me when I am 
taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee," etc. “ And it 
caine to pass, as they still went on and talked, that behold 
there came a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven, and Elisha saw it,” etc. 


CONVERSATION VI. 
STAGES IN DYING. 


Docron As wo have considered the various stages 
af fascination, from a meie quickening of the senses to 
death, it will be well to conaider this last a little more in 
detail; as, in doing so, we shall in a measure review the 
others, 

Lary. Does the dying person pass through the six 
stages in regular succession 1 

Docros. I believe that is generally the case. 

Lapv. But how then do you account for the extreme 
pain that is often felt in dying! The stages of fascina- 
tion soothe pain—they do not cause it. 

Docros. That is very true; and when these stages 
really commence there is no longer any pain; but up 

o the first stage the fatal disease exei ts unlimited sway 
After the fourth commences, bodily insensibility is an 
nevitable consequence; the violent convulsions of the 
muscles do not cause suffering in the mind, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, when relating his recovering from drowning, 
stated to Dr. Lettsom that, during the period of his ap- 
parent unconsciousness, he felt a new kind of life. He 
says, “ Now I aver, Ist. That, in being drowned, I felt 
no pain, 2d. That l did not, for a single moment, lose 
my consciousness. 3d. I felt indescribably happy; and 
though dead, as to the total suspension of all the func- 
tions of life, yet I felt no pain in dying ; and [take i! for 
granted, from this circumstance, those whe die by 
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drowning feel no pain, and that probably it is the easiest 
of all deaths. 4th. That I felt no pain till once more 
exposed to the action of the atmospheric air ; and then 
I felt great anguish and pain in returning to life, which 
anguish, had I continued under water, I never should 
have experienced,” etc. 

Dr. Moore cites Mr. Green, who, in his diary, men- 
lions a person who had been hung and cut down on a 
reprieve, who, being asked what were his sensations 
&tated that the preparations were dreadful beyond ex- 
pression, but that, on being dropped, he instantly found 
himself amidst fields and rivers of blood, which gradu- 
ally acquired a greenish tinge. Imagining that if he 
could reach a certain spot he should be easy, he seemed 
to himself to struggle forcibly to attain it, and then he 
telt no more. Schiller, when dying, was asked how he 
felt. * Calmer and calmer," he replied. Dr. Moore 
says that when the vital flame flickered, almost extin- 
guished, the heart faltering with every pulse, and every 
breath a convulsion, he said to a dying believer, who 
had not long before been talking of undying love, “ Are 
you in pain?” and the reply, with apparently the last 
breath, was, "Tt is delightful " In another person, in 
whom a gradual disease had so nearly exhausted the 
physical powers that the darkness of death had already 
produced blindness, the sense of God's love was so 
overpowering, that every expression, for many hou7s, 
referred to it in rapturous words, such as, “ This is life— 
this is heaven—God is life—I need not faith —I have tha 
promise I” 

Lavy. I would ask if there is any certain sign by 
which we may recognize death so as to prevent bury- 
ing alive? i 
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Docros Only one, and that is putrefactio. Dendy 
cites several cases of prematuie interment, some of 
which I will mention : 

On the exbumation of the Cimetiere des Innocents at 
Paris, during the Napoleon dynasty, the skeletons were 
many of them discovered in attitudes struggling to get 
free; indeed some, we are assured, were partly out of 
their coffins. So noted was this matter in Germany, as 
to give rise to a custom of placing a bell-rope in the 
hand of a corpse for twenty-four hours before burial. 

Miss C. and her brother were the subjects of typhoid 
fever. She seemed to die, and her bier was placed in 
the family vault. In a week her brother died also, and 
when he was taken to the tomb, the lady was found 
villing in her grave-clothes on the steps of the vault, 
having, after her waking from the trance, died of terror 
or exhaustion. 3 

A girl, after repeated faintings, was apparently dead 
and taken as a subject into a dissecting room in Paris, 
During the night, faint groans were heard in the room; 
but no search was made. In the morning it was appa 
rent that the girl had attempted to disengage herself from 
the winding-sheet, one leg being thrust of from the tree 
sels, and an arm resting on an adjoining table. 

The emperor Zeno was prematurely buried; and 
when the body was soon after casually discovered, it 
was found that he had, to satisfy acute hunger, eaten 
some flesh from off his arm. 

Lapy. Have there not been cases in which recovery 
has taken place? 

Docrox. None that bear any proportion tu the pre 
mature interments. A romantic story is told of a young 
French lady at Paris, who was condemned by her father 
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to a hated marriage, while her heart was devoted to 
another. She fellinto a trance and was buried. Under 
some strange influence her lover opened her grave, and 
ahe was revived and married. Dendy tells a story of 
another strange lady, who was actually the subject of 
an nnatomist. On the existence of some faint signs of 
vitality, he not only restored the lady to life, but united 
himself to her in marriage. 

Bourgeois tells that a medical man, in 1838, from the 
sudden influence of grief upon the organic system, sunk 
into a cataleptic state, but his consciousness never left 
him. "The lamentations of his wife, the condolence of 
friends, and the arrangements regarding his funeral, 
were all distinctly heard. Perfectly aware of all that 
was going on around him, he was placed in the coffin, 
and carried in solemn procession to the grave. As the 
solemn words, “ Earth to earth,” were uttered, and the 
first clod fell upon his coffin lid, so sudden an influence 
was produced upon his organic system by terror, as to 
neutralize the effect of grief—he shrieked aloud, and was 
saved. 

A story is related of a lady who fell into a cataleptic 
state after a violent nervous disorder. It seemed to her, 
as if in a dream, that she was really dead; yet she was 
perfectly conscious of all that happened around her in 
his dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends 
speaking and lamenting her death at the side of her cof- 
fin: she felt them pull on her dead clothes, and lay her 
in it. This fecling produced a mental anxiety which 
was indescribable. She tried to cry, but her soul was 
without power, and could not act on her body. She 
had the contradictory feeling as if she were in her own 
body, and yet not in it at the same time. It was as 
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equally impossible for her to streten cut her arm or ta 
open her eyes as to cry, although she continually endea- 
vored to do so. The internal anguish of her mind was, 
however, at its utmost height when the funeral hymns 
were sang, and when the lid of the coffin was about to 
be nailed on. 'The thought that she was to be buried 
alive was the first one which gave activity to her soul, 
and caused it to operate on ner corporeal frame. 

Abbe Menon tells of a cataleptic girl, who was 
doomed to dissection; when laid on the table, the first 
cut of the knife awoke her and she lived. Less fortu- 
nate, says Dendy, was Cardinal Somaglia, who, falling 
into syncope from intense grief, it was decided that he 
should be opened and embalmed. As the surgeon's 
knife punctured the lungs, the heart throbbed, and the ' 
cardinal attempted to avert the knife with his hand ; but 
the pe was cast, and he died. 

A gentleman was apparently seized with apoplexy 
while at cards. A vein was opened in both arms, but 
` mo blood flowed. Me was placed ina room with twa 
watchers, who slept, alas! too long; for, in the morn 
ing, the room was deluged with blood from the punc. 
tures, and his life was gone. 

Lavy. Did the persons who recovered relate any 
spiritual views? 

Docror. In some cases; but the most of them expe- 
rienced nothing more than a separation between organic 
anid animal life, so complete, indeed, as to deprive them 
of the use of the voluntary muscles for a time. A re 
view of these fects will justify the conclusion that inter 
ment is wrong until putrefaction commences, 

Wonderful stories have been related in all ages about 
the wonders of trance, or the fifth degree. Moore gives 
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the substance of one from Plutarch: Thespesios of Sol 
fell violently on his neck, and was supposed to be dead. 
Three days after, however, when about to be interred, 
he recovered. From this time, a wonderful change was 
apparent in his conduct ; for he had been licentious and 
prodigal, but ever after was devout, noble, and con- 
scientious. On his friends requiring the reason of this 
strange conversion, he stated that during his apparent 
death, his rational soul had experienced marvellous 
vicissitudes ; his whole being seemed at first on a sudden 
to breathe, and to look about it on every side, as if the 
soul had been all eye, while, at the same time, he felt as 
if gliding gently along, borne upon a stream of light. 
Then he seemed to meet a spiritual person of unuttera- 
ble loveliness, who conducted him to various parts of 
the unseen world, and explained to him the mysteries 
of divine government, and showed him the manner in 
"vhich wickedness meets its reward. This vision ex- 
»rted all the influence of truth upon his mind, and en- 
tirely altered his character and conduct. 

The Methodist denomination afford many strange 
instances of singular experience, so well known that it 
would be uscless to repeat them. We will conclude 
the degrees by a chapter from Dr. Nelson, who, in his 
Cause AND Cure or Inripeviry, (a work published by 
the American Tract Society, and which ought to lay on 
the shelf of every family in the land, with the Bibie 
and Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress; a work, too, which 
no child of mine, able to tell the letters, should ever fail 
o peruse and commit to memory, mentions several 
cases of the »pening of the spiritual eye. The unbe 
liever, at the point of denth, sees the reality of those 
things at wh'ch he formerly scoffed; he commences the 
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passage of the river (a transition of the stages) with 
stoical indifference, but before reaching the other side 
evinces the most terrible despair, and the parting spirit 
tids adieu in a wail of agony. The follower of the 
Man of Calvary approaches the brink with fear, but 
ere long, the choral music of the seraphim proves a cor- 
dial to his fainting spirit, he pants to enter the blessed 
abodes he sees opening before him, and the rapturous 
exclamation, * Lord, receive my spirit " announces that 
he sleeps in Jesus. Youare sufficiently prepared to ap- 
preciate the physiological state he describes without fur- 
ther explanation. 


OBSEEVATIONS ON MAN'S DEPARTURE. 


* While attending medical lectures at Philadelpbia, I heard, from tha 
Indy with whom I boarded, an account of certain individuala who were 
dead to all appearance, during the prevalence of the yellow fever in that 
city, aud yet recovered. The fact that they saw, or fancied they saw 
fhinge in the world of apirite, awakened my curiosity. 

“She told me of one, with whom she was acquainted, who was sa 
confident of his discoveries that he had seemingly thought of little else 
afterward, and it had then been twenty-four years. These things ap 
peared philosophically strange to me, for the following reasons :— 

“First: Those who, from bleeding or from any other cause, resoh s 
state of syncope, or the ordinary fainting condition, think not at all, or are 
usable to remember any mental action. When they recover, it appears 
either that the mind was suspended, or they were unable to recollect ita 
operations, There are those who believe on either aide of this question. 
Bome contend for suspension; others deny it, but say we never can recall 
thoughts formed while the mind ia in that state, for reasons not yet 
understood, 

* Becondly: Those who, in approaching death, reach the first state of 
insensibility, and recover from it, are unconscious of any mental activity. 
and have no thonghts which they can recall. 

“Thirdly; [f this is so, why, then, should those who had travelled far 
ther into the land of death, and had sunk deeper into the condition of 
bodily inaction, when recovered, bo conscious of mental action, and 
remember thoughts more vivid than ever had flashed across their souls 
In the health of boyhood, under a vernal sun, and on a plain of flowers? 

= After. this, I felt somewhat inclined to watch, when it became my 
business year aftar year, to stand by the bed ci death. That which I saw 
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was not calculated to protract and doepen the slumbers of infdeli:v bas 
rather to dispose toward a degree of restlessness; or, at least, to further 

-obeervation. I knew that the circle of stupor, or insensibility, drawa 
around life, and throagh which all either pass, or eeem to pase, who ga 
nat of life, was urged by some to prove that the mind could not exist 
unless it be in connection with organized matter, For the same reason, 
others have contended that our souls must sleep until the morning of the 
resurrection, when we shall regain our bodies. That which I wirnessed 
for myself, pushed me (willing or unwilling) in a different direction. 
Before I relate these facts, I must offer something which may illustrate, 
to n certain extent, the thoughts toward which they pointed. 

“If we were to atand on the edge of a very deep ditch or gulf, on the 
distant verge of which a curtain hangs which obstructa the view, we 
might feel a wish to know whut is beyond it, or whether there is any 
light in that unseen land. Suppose we were to let down a ladder, pro 
tracted greatly in its length, and ask a bold adventurer to descend and 
make discoveries. He goes to the bottom, aud then returns, telling us 
that there he could see nothing—that all was total darkness. We might 
very naturally infer the absence of light there; but if we conclnded that 
his powers of vision had been annihilated, or that there could surely ba 
no light in the land beyond the curtain, because, to reach that land, a 
very dark ravine must be crossed, it would have been weak reasoning; 
so mach so, that, if it contented us, we must be easily satisfied. It gave 
me pain to notice many—nay, many plysicians—who on these very 
premises, or on something equally weak, were quieting themselves in the 
deduction that the soul sees no more after death. Suppose this sdven- 
turer descends again, and then ascends the other side, so near the top that 
he can reach the curtain and slightly lift it When he returns, he tells ua 
that his vision had been suspended fofally as before, but that he went 
nearer the distant land, and it was revived again; that, as the curtain 
was lifted, he saw brighter light than he had ever seen before. We 
would say to him: ‘A certain distance does suspend; but inaction is not 
loes of sight: only travel on further, and you will see again.' We can 
anderstand that any one might zo to the bottom of that ravine a thousand 
limes; he might remain there for days, and, if he went no further, be 
could tell, on hia return, nothing of the unseen regions. 

“Something like this was illustrated by the facts noted during many 
veare’ employment in the medical profession. A few cases must be 
Wage w examples from the liat. 

“I was culled to see a female, who departed under an influence which 
causes the patient to faint again aid again, more and still more profoundly, 
until life is extinct For the infi ration of physicians, I mention, it was 
uteriue hemorrhage from insepurally-atinclied placenta. When recow 
ered from the first condition of syncope, ae appeared a8 unconscious, »r a 
destitute of activity of spirit, as others asnully do. Shy sank again ano 
Revived: it was still the wune, She fainted imore profimndly still; and 
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when awake again, she appeared as others usually do who have mc 
shoaghts which they can recall, At length she sppeared entirely gone. 
It did seem as though the struggle was forever past. Her weeping rela- 
tives clasped their hands and exclaimed: ‘She is dead? but, unexpeot 
edly, she waked once more, and, glancing her eyes on one who sat near 
exclaimed: * Oh, Barah, I was at an entirely new place!’ and then sank 
to remain insensible to the things of the place we live in. 

“ Why she, like others in fainting, should have no thonghta which she 
could recall, when not so near death as she afterward was when she 
bad thought, I conld not clearly explain. Why her greatest activity of 
mind appeared to happen during her nearest approach to the future 
world, and while so near that, from that stage, scarcely any ever return 
who once reach it, seemed somewhat perplexing to me. I remembered 
that in the case recorded by Dr. Rush, where the man recavered who 
waa, to all appearance, entirely dead, hia activity of mind was unusual. 
He thought he heard and saw things unutterable. He did not know 
whether he was altogether dead or not. St, Paul says he was in a con- 
dition so near to death, that he could not tell whether he was out of the 
body or not, but that he heard things unntterable. I remembered that 
Tenuant, of New Jersey, and hia friends, could not decide whether or not 
be had been out of the body; but he appeared to be so some days, and 
thought his discoveries wmu£ferable. The man who cuts his finger and 
faints, recovering apeedily, has no thoughts, or remembers none: he does 
not spproach the distant edge of the ravine. These facts appeared to 
me poorly calcr]ated to advance the philosophical importsuce of one 
who has discovered from sleep, or from syncope, that there is no other 
existence, because this is all which we have seen. They appeared to me 
rather poorly calculated to promote the tranquility of one seeking the 
comforts of atheism. For my own part, I never did desire the consola- 
tions of everlasting nothingnesa; I never could covet a plunge beneath 
the black wave of eternal forgetfulness, and cannot say that these obser- 
vations, in and of themselves, gave me pain; but it was evident that 
thousands of the scientific were influenced by the weight of a small peo- 
ble to adopt & creed—provided that creed contradicted Holy Writ. 1 
had read aud heard too much of man's depravity, and of his love for dark- 
nese, not to see that it militated against my system of deism, if it should 
appear that the otherwise learned should neglect to observe, or if 
observant, should be eatiafied with the most superficial view, and, seizing 
some shallow and questionable facte, build hastily upon them a fabric 
for eternity. 

“In the cases of those who, recovering from yellow fever, thought 
they had enjoyed intercourse with the world of spirits, they were indi- 
viduala who had appesred to be dead. 

‘Tte following fact took place in recent days. Similar occurrences 
mpressed me during years of observation, Tn the city of Bt. Louis, a 
female departed, who had a rich portion of the comforts of Christianitw 
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It was after some Rind of spasm, that was strong enougn to havs beet 
the death-struggle, that she said—in a whisper, being unable to speak 
&loud—to her young pastor: ‘I had a sight of home, and I saw my 
Saviour P 

“There were others, who, after wading as far aa that which seemed tc 
be the middle of the river, and, returning, thought they had seen a dif 
ferent world, and that they had an antepust of hell. But these cases we 
pass over, aud look at facts which poiut along the same road we have 
been travelliug. 

“I was surprised to find that the condition of mind in the case of those 
who were dying, nud of those who only thought themselves dying, dif- 
fered very widely, T had supposed that the joy or the grief of death 
originated from the fancy of the patient, (one supposing himself very near 
to great happiness, awil tho other expecting speedy suffering.) and resulted 
in pleasure or apprehension, My discoveries seemed to overturn thia 
theory. Why shonld not the professor of religion who believes himself 
dying, when he really is not, rejuice as readily ss when be is departing 
if hia joy is the offspring of expectation 1 Why should not thd alarm of 
the soffor, who believes himself dying and is not, be as uniform and aa 
decisive ns when he is in the river, if it comes of fancied evil or cow- 
ardly terrors? The same questions 1 asked myself aguin and again. I 
have uo doubt that there is some strange reason couvected with our nat 
ural disrelish for truth, which causes so many physicians, after seeing such 
facts so often, never to observe them, During twenty years of observa 
tion, I found the state of the soul belonging to the dying was, uniformly 
and materially, unlike thut of those who ouly supposed themselves depart- 
ing. "This is best made plain by noting cases which occurred. 

* 1. There was a man who believed himself converted, and his friends, 
judging from his walk, hoped with him. He was seized with disease, 
and believed himself within a few paces of the gate of futurity. He felt 
no joy; his mind was dark, and his soul clouded. His exercises were 
painful, and the opposite of every enjoyment, He was not dying. He 
recovered. He had not been in the death-stream. After this he was 
taken aguin. He believed himself dying, and he was not mistaken. AU 
was peace, serenity, hope, triumph. 

“2. There was a man who mocked nt holy things. He becams 
seriously diseased, and supposed himself sinking into the death-slumber. 
He was not frightened. His fortitude and composure were his pride, 
and the boast of bis friends. The nüdannted. tirinness with which be 
could enter füturity was spoken of exultinzly, It was a misuke, He 
was not in the condition of dissolution, His sonl never bad been on the 
line batween two worlds, Afier thi? he was taken ill again, He sup 
posed, as before, that he was entering the uext state, and he really 
wos; but his soul seemed to fiel a ditlireut atmosphere. The borrors uf 
Mese acenes have been often described, and nre often coon. [ need wot 
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endeavor to picture such a departure here. The only difficul;y iu which 
I was thrown by auch cases was, ‘Why was he not thus agonized whem 
he thought himself departing? Can it be possible that we can staud sa 
precisely on the dividing line, that the gale from both this and tbe coming 
world may blow upon our cheek? Can we have a taste of the exercises 
of the next territory before we enter it?! Whenu I attempted to account 
for this on the simple ground of bravery and cowardice, I was met by 
the two following facts:— 

^ First, T have known those (the cases are not unfrequent) who were 
brave, who had stood unflinching in battle’s whirlpool. They bad 
resolved never to disgrace their system of unbe.ief by a trembling death. 
They had called to Christians in the toue of resolve, saying: ‘I can die 
es coolly as you cau.’ I bad seen those die from whom entire firmneea 
might fairly be expected. I had heard groans, even if the teeth were 
elenched for fear of complaint, such as I never wish to hear again; and I 
nad looked into conntenances, such as I hope never to seo again. 

* Again, I had seen cowards die. I had seen those depart who were 
naturally timid, who expected themselves to meet death with fright 
and alarm. I had heard such, as it were, sing before Jordan was half 
forded. I had seen faces where, pallid as they were, I beheld more 
celestial triumph than I had ever witnessed anywhere else. In that voios 
there was a sweetness, and in that eye there was a glory, which I never 
could have fancied in the death-spasms, if T had not been near. 

“The condition of the soul, when the death-stream is entered, 1s noi 
the same with that which it becomes (oftentimes) when it is almost 
passel. The brave man who steps upon the ladder across the dark 
ravine, with eye undaunted and hanghty spirit, changes fearfully, in many 
tases, when he comes near enough to the curtain to lift it, The Christian 
who goes down the ladder, pale and disconsolnte, oftentimes starts with 
exultation, and tries to burst into a song when almost across. 

“Case OF ILLUSTRATION.—A revolutionary officer, wounded at the 
battle of Germantown, was praised for his patriotism, The war ended; 
but he continued still to fight, in a different way, under the banner uf 
one whom he called the Captain of hia salvation. The applause of men 
never made him too proud to talk of the Man of Calvary. The hurry of 
life's driving pursuits could not conaume ail his time, or make him forget 
to kueel by the aide of his consort, in the circle of his children, and 
anticipate a happy meeting in a more quiet clime; 

“To abbreviate this history, his life was such that those who knew 
him believed, if any one ever did die happily, this man would be one 
of that class, I saw him when the time arrived. He said to those 
around hiin; ‘I am not as happy as I could wish, or as I had expected. 
I cannst say that I distrust my Saviour, for I know in whom I have be 
lieved; but I have not that pleasing readiness to depart which I had 
jooked for’ This distressed his relntises beyond expression, Ha 
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friends were greatly pained, for they had looked for triumph. His de 
perture was very slow, and still hia language was: ‘{ have no exhilara 
tion and delightful rendineas in my travel' The weeping circle pressed 
around him. Another hour passed. His hands and his feet became 
entirely cold The feeling of heart remained the same. Another 
hour passes, and his vision has grown dim, but the state of his soul is 
unchanged. His daughter seemed as though her body could not sustais 
her anguish of spirit, if her father should cross the valley before the 
cloud passed from his sun. She (before his hearing vanished) made an 
agreement with him, that, at any stage as he travelled on, if he bad a 
discovery of advancing glory, or a foretaste of heavenly delight, he 
should give her a certain token with hia hand, His hands he could still 
move, cold as they were. She sat holding his band, hour after hour, In 
addition to his sight, his hearing at length failed. After a time he ap 
peared almost unconscious of anything, and the obstructed breathing 
peculiar to death was advanced near its termination, when he gave the 
woken to his pale but now joyoua daughter, and the expressive flash of 
exultation was seen to spread itself through the atiffening muscles of hir 
face. When his child asked him to give a signal if he had any happy 
view of heavenly light, with the feelings and opinions I once owned, 1 
could have asked: ‘Do you suppose that the increase of the death-chill 
will add to bis happiness? Are you to expect, that as hie eyesight 
leaves, aud as his hearing becomes confused, aud his breathing convulsed, 
and as he sinks into that cold, fainting, sickening condition of pallid 
death, that his exultation is to commence f' 

* It did then commence. Then is the time when many, who enter the 
dark valley cheerless, begin to see something that trausports; but some 
are too low to tell of ít, and their frienda thiuk they departed under a 
cloud, when they really did not. It ia at this stage of the journey that 
the enemy of God, who started with look of defiance and worda of pride, 
ecems to meet with that which alters his views and expectations; but he 
cannot tell it, for his tongue can no longer move. 

"Those who inquire after and read the death of the wife of the cel 
ebrated John Newton, will find a very plain and very interesting im 
stance, where the Saviour seemed to meet with a amiling countenance 
bis dying servant, when she had advanced too far to call back to ber sore 
rowful friends, and tell them of the pleasing news. 

* My attention was awakened very much by observing the dying fam 
ties of the servants of this world, differing with such characteristic 
wngularity from the fancies of the departing Christian, It is no uncom 
mon thing for those who die, to believe they see, or hear, or feel, thai 
which appears only fancy to by-standers. Their friends believe that it ia 
the overturning of their intellect, Tam not abont to enter into the dim 
cussion of the question, whishor it is, or is not, always fancy. Some 
pt bute jt to wore than finos < bor fweannehi az, in many instances, the 
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mind is deranged while its habitation is falling into ruins around it, and 
inasmuch as it is the common belief that it is only imagination of which 
I am writing, we will look at it under the name of fancy. 

“The fanciful views of the dying servants of sin, and the devoted 
friends of Christ, were strangely different, as far as my observation 
extended. One who had been an entire sensualist and a mocker at re 
ligion, while dying, appeared iu his senses in all but one thing. ' Take 
that black man from the room,’ said he. He was answered that there 
wea none in the roum. He replied: ‘There he is, standing near the 
window. His presence is very irksome to me—take him out After a 
time, again and again, bis call was: * Will no one remove him! There 
be is—surely some one will take him away !' 

UI was mentioning to another physician my surprise that he should 
bave been so much distressed if there had been many blacks in the room, 
for he had been waited on by them, day and night, for many years; also 
that the mind had not been diseased in some other respect: when he 
told me the names of two others (his patients)—men of similar lives— 
who were tormented with the same fancy, and in the same way, while 
dying. k 

* A young female, who called the Man of Calvary her greatest friend, 
was, when dying, in her senses, in all but one particular. * Mother,’ she 
would say, pointing in a certain direction, ‘do you see those beautiful 
ereatures? Hor mother would answer: ‘No, there is no one there, my 
dear.’ She would reply: ‘Well, that is strange. l never saw such 
conntenances and auch attire. My eye never rested on anything so 
lovely.’ Oh, says one, this is all imagination, and the notions of a mind 
eo/lapring ; wherefore tell of it? My answer is, that I &m not about to 
dispute or to deny that it is fancy; but the fancies differ in features and 
in texture. Some in their derangement call out: ‘Catch me, I am sink 
ing—hold me, I am falling. Others say: ‘Do you hear that music? O, 
were ever notes so celestial! This kind of notes, and these classes of 
fancies, belonged to different classes of individuals; and who they were, 
was the item which attracted my wonder. Such things are noticed by 
few, and remembered by almost none; but I am inclined to believe that, 
if notes were kept of such cases, yolumes of interest might be formed, 

s“ My last remark here, reader, is, that we necessarily speak somewhat 
in the dark of such matters; but you and I will know more shortly 
Both of us will see and feel for ourselves, where we cannot be mistaken, 
Im the course of s very bw months or years.” 


[" Causo and Cure of Infidelity,” by Rev. David Nelson-—Americaa Tras 
Boclety. Pages 264-976.) 
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CONVERSATION Vil. 
OPERATION OF MEDICINE. 


Lavr. Here is a box of pills, sent me, this morning 
by a neighbor, who was in last evening when my sor 
entered, and having noticed a number of little black 
spots on his face, said his blood was in a bad state, and 
that these pills would purify it. 

Docror. Frequently washing the face will remove 
the black spots, or worms, as they are commonly called. 
You have, no doubt, often noticed an oily matter on the 
face; the oil is made by minute glands lying under the 
external skin; these glands send out a tube to carry the 
oil to the surface; sometimes dust will collect on the 
orifice of the tube, and form the black spots your neigh- 
bor observed on George; the oil thus prevented egress, 
becomes hardened, and, when squeezed out, resembles a 
worm from the shape of the tube. 

Lavy. What is the use of this oil? 

Docros. To grease or lubricate the external skin, so 
as to prevent irritation either from atmospheric causes, 
or the motion of the muscles under it. To return to the 
pills, can you tell me of any mode by which they could 
gain access to the hlood, to effect such an important 
object as purifying it? 

Lavy. I have always considered that medicines oper- 
ated by changing the nature of the blood; but I now 
see that they caunot approach it; to do so requires a 
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passage through the lacteals, mesenteric glands, and 
thoracic duct; and you have informed me that even the 
pyloric orifice of the stomach will not allow anything to 
pass it, except properly-prepared chyme. 

Docror. Allowing, for a moment, the pills entered 
the blood, what would ensue ? 

Lapy. They would be instantly taken out of the cir- 
culation either by the lungs or kidneys, which are excre- 
ting glands, acting, I suppose, as constables to -emove 
everything offending and unnecessary. 

Docror. There is a complete system of guards sta- 
tioned in our bodies, to prevent the entrance of improper 
substances, beginning with the warnings of taste; but 
unhealthy agents, by presenting themselves too fre- 
quently, will at last accustom the sentinels to their ap- 
pearance, and can then enter with impunity, and without 
danger of being ejected by the excretory organs. 

This fact may sometimes be witnessed in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. The late Dr. Mitchell, of this city, had 
once sent to him a basket of saline-tasting peaches 
Around the base of the tree upon which they grew, & 
quantity of brine had been thrown. The spongioles or 
leech-suckers at the roots, at first, refused the salty mat- 
ter admittance, but, their excitability (irritability) being 
altered by continued contact, at last sucked them up, 
end thus a strange phenomenon was the result. 

Alcohol has produced the same effect on the human 
system. A surgeon mentions a case of setting fire to 
the blood of a confirmed drunkard, which he had just 
drawn, its strong odor tempting the experiment. 

Larv. That drunkard was not much removed. ] 
should think, from a state of spontaneous combustion. 

Doctor. Probably not; saturating the system with 
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alcoho} is perhaps one of the first steps in ‘hat process 
Bone is composed of a mixture of phosphoric acid and 
lime (phosphate of lime); as an acid is the union of a base 
with a certain amount of oxygen, phosphoric acid is made 
of phosphorus and oxygen. When the chemist wishes to 
exhibit intense combustion to his audience, he throws a 
piece of phosphorus into a jar of oxygen gas, and pro- 
duces a blaze rivalling that of the sun. In a healthy 
state of the system, the life power controls all the ele- 
ments, and, as shown in the vegetable kingdom, only 
allows them to unite in a manner that subserves its own 
purposes; but when lowered and debilitated by excess- 
ive stimulus, the power becomes weakened, and finally 
lost in death; the elements then obey their natural 
affinities, and a virulent internal combustion ensues. 

Lavy. The drunkard, in a double sense, then, is a 
self-moving porter-house. Is it not very strange, that, 
with all the clear and accurate information known rela- 
tive to the organs and their functions, such profound 
ignorance on the subject of the operation of medicine 
should exist? 

Docros. You have quoted, almost verbatim, the com- 
mon jargon of the day; it is used by those noted for 
vague and confused no‘ions on physiology. I do not 
think any man, who cannot give the rationale of the 
medicine he prescribes, should be trusted to practice. 
So far from being dark and in any way incomprehen 
aible, it is easily explained, and the effects of medicine 
capable or being predicted with almost mathematical 
certainty. 

The study of the different organs in the system, after 
the life power has departed, is called Anatomy. When 
living and proper agents stimulate irritability, so as to 
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produce a healthy action of these organs, the study is 
called Physiology When improper agents or stimul’ 
act on irritability, an alteration of the vital powers en- 
aues, with a corresponding alteration of function, disease 
results, and its study is called Pathology. In the latter 
case, how do you imagine the system can become righ! 
again 1 

Lavy. Only,1 should think, by the direct interposition 
^f the Almighty ? 

Doctor. After the Croton aqueduct was finished, the 
pipes laid down, and the whole in successful operation, 
do you suppose anything more was required ? 

Lavy. Yes,a company of superintendents and labor- 
ers, to constantly inspect every part with the greatest 
care, and instantly repair whatever breaks in the line, or 
other damages might occur. The water-works would 
not even be safe without such a precaution. 

Docror. The life power has an exactly similar re- 
serve—a distinct and powerful conservative principle, 
called by the older physicians, who were well acquaint- 
ed with it, the Vis Medicatriz Nature. Whenever a 
part is injured, it is the office of this principle to come 
forward and repair it; so very intelligent appears its 
operation, that some have attributed the effects to a 
special interference of the Creator, and others supposed 
t was the rational soul. 

Lapv. The two seeds cited in your article on the 
Vegetable Kingdom, to show the difference between the 
forces of life and those of chemistry, brought instant 
conviction to my mind, and the clear conceptions I then 
acquired have proved serviceable since in pursuing this 
subject. Can you not illustrate the conservative ‘rin 
tiple in a similar manner? 

10* 
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Docror. Have ycu ever read the natural history ol 
the dormouse ? 

Lavy. It is one of the hybernating or winter-sleep- 
mg animals; in summer it is very lively and frolic- 
some; as autumn approaches, it becomes very fat; and 
when cold weather sets in, retires to a concealed nook 
to sleep out the winter, but comes forth in the spring 
almost fleshless. "While in the hybernating state, its 
breathing is very slow, and its temperature the same as 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Docror. If a dormouse is taken from its sheltered 
hole, in the midst of winter, and placed in a receiver 
surrounded with a freezing mixture, some very curious 
phenomena will be evolved. As the cold increases 
and the little portion it had is becoming absorbed, its 
breathing will be proportionally slower, and the heart 
pulsate more feebly ; this state of things continues—thu 
animal constantly failing—until a point is reached where 
remaining another moment would destroy life. At this 
very point an unseen power presents its workings, a 
hidden spring is touched, and an evident change takes 
place with extreme rapidity; the pulse becomes fuller 
and faster; a warmth diffuses itself over the surface; 
the eyes brighten and limbs contract; finally, in less 
than three minutes, the little animal is as hot, and his 
pulse as rapid, as in the midst of summer. Take the 
dormouse now out of the receiver, and expose him to 
the open air, and his torpidity gradually returns; it is 
then best to restore him to his former nook. The con- 
servative power that preserved the dormouse from 
leath, we name the Vis Meprcarearx Natura. 

Lavy How is this power developed in the humap 
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Docror. Let us suppose a combination of peculiar 
sircumstances, as the poisonous air of a marsh (marsh 
miasmata), to act on our excitability, an injurious influ- 
ence is immediately exerted upon the system; it sinks 
quickly, a chill is felt, and this chill increases, lowering 
and depressing us, till a point is gained (as in the dor- 
mouse experiment), from which we cannot descend with 
life; at this point the conservative power awakes ; it acts 
on the other powers, more especially on the brain; the 
nervous secretion becomes altered and radiated to every 
part; a change is induced, fever ensues, and with it a 
long irain of other symptoms which finally terminate 
in pofuse perspiration, and a restoration to health. 

Lavy. Then fever, and the symptoms which are 
commonly considered the disease itself, are nothing 
more than signals of battle going on within for the pur- 
pose of liberating us from injurious influences. If such 
be the case, why does the physician interfere in the mat- 
ter at all, and of what use are doctors? 

Docror. The true physician remains a spectator, or 
rather general, watching the battle’s progress with a 
careful eye; knowing each separate stage and crisis, 
and how far nature can be trusted, he often does nothing 
more than to clear the battle-field, (remove injurious in- 
fluences,) and allow her to combat alone. 

Lavy. Suppose it becomes necessary for him ta 
interfere ? 

Docror. If nature cannot cope successfully with the 
*exieting form of disease, it is his business to substitute 
another form which she can conquer. It is a pathologi 
val law that there can be but one disease at a time in 
he system; and, acting o1 that law, he brings some 
nfluence stronger than th« original cne to bear on ex 
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eitability ; in other words, he must produce a different 
nlteration of the vital powers, which he is certain the 
conservative principle can rectify. 

Lany. If it is stronger than the original one, why 
should it not be still worse for the vis medicatrix to 
combat ? 

Docror. Each thing produces an influence peculiar 
to itself; and our ideas of strength are only compara- 
tive. What will powerfully depress excitability may 
give the vis medicatrix little effort to overcome, and 
vice versa. 

There is a class of bodies, which, properly pre- 
scribed, produce a decided and powerful effect on exci- 
tability ; an effect which experience has taught us it ia 
always in the power of the vis medicatrix to subaue, 
and restore the system when laboring under their influ- 
ence to health. Such are the medicines, as opium, cam- 
phor, arsenic, and quinine. 

Lapv. Is arsenic a medicine ? 

Docror. A very useful one. You must not suppose 
that its only use was to make stearine candles and Ger- 
man silverspoons. Nothing in nature was ever created 
for murderous purposes; it is man who perverts them. 

Lapy. After the effect is produced on excitability by 
the medicine, the original malady disappears ; the phy- 
sician is then treating sickness he has himself induced, 
and curing diseases of his own infliction. 

Docror. Exactly so; and this shows you what cara 
and judgment should be exercised in selecting the right 
medicine. Cases occur in which, out of a list of twenty 
purgatives, one alone is suited to the existing nature of 
he complaint. 

Lavy. But, doctor, how can you discover all these 
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separate modifications of disease; how can you possi 
bly tell what is going on within the system 7 

Docroz. In the same manner as we discover the ex- 
istence of a life principle and its properties—that is, by 
observing the phenomena they exhibit. 

You will remember that every part of the body has a 
separate office to fulfil, that there are two lives, an ani- 
mal and vegetable, in action, developing distinct series 
of phenomena, and that the study of all the functions in 
health is physiology. 

When pernicious influences act, and the whole train 
becomes disordered, the physician, previously well ac 
quainted with the results produced by healthy actions 
observes the changed appearances disease presents to 
his view, and from these deduces his opinion relative to 
the amount of injury, and acts accordingly. 

Lapy. Will you be kind enough to apply this to a 
particular case? 

Docrosz. I was sent for, yesterday, to see a man, who 
I was told had been ill for two or three days. Oa 
entering the room, and observing his countenance 
(often a sufficient index by itself to the experienced), its 
wild and haggard aspect led me to look for abdominal 
disease. 

Sitting down by his bed, I inquired the history of the 
case, and then proceeded (without his suspecting it) to 
a regular examination. 

The functions of animal life are sensation, thought, 
and locomotion. Everything had acquired m bitter 
taste to him, and noise of any kind was agonizing; his 
mina was wandering; and, to conclude with anima, 
tfe, he was feeble as a child. 

Turning to the vegetable system, I found respiration 
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more frequent than in health, but perfectly full, and no 
pain about the chest; the pulse fast and rather weak, 
but steady ; this absolved the heart and lungs. Upon 
examining the tongue, I found it covered with a thick 
yellowish-brown fur, characterizing trouble in the liver 5 
and as the lining meinbrane for nostrils, mouth, stomach, 
liver-tube, etc., is one continuous sheet, disease of one 
part would soon extend along the whole surface by 
sympathy, and, reaching the tongue, paint on .ts surface 
the eausc of trouble for the information of the phy- 
sician; the skin had a vellowish tinge, was at times cold 
and moist, and at others hot and dry ; the howels and 
liver, more especially the stomach, were very sensitive 
1o pressure, and vomiting came on every ten or fifteen 
minutes, at which times he cjected a greenish watery 
Puid, etc., etc. 

The day of his attack, he had been eating a very 
learty dinner, with some unripe fruit as dessert, and 
.nen quickly returned to work (he was a stone-cutter) 
heneath a hot sun; soon getting sick, he went home 
Where an old woman, a great doctress of the neigh. 
norhood, had been summoned to attend him; she called 
his disease janders, and every hour or two, during the 
day, poured down his stomach strong tansy tea. 

I concluded that his unwholesome dinner had been 
imperfectly digested, and when the chyme wished to 
pass the pyloric orifice, the sentinel tightly contracted 
his muscular ring, and refused admittance by blocking 
up the passage. The hot sun, acting on the brain, 
altered the nervous secretion, a share of which, being 
radiated to the stomach, made matters worse; and the 
etomach, finding itself utterly incapable, in such cir- 
vumstances, of re-digesting the food, cast it off entirely by 
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the #sophags; the bile that was preparec c act on the 
chyme being poured out about the time it ought to be 
there, and finding nothing to act on, altered the excita 
bility of the sentinel at the pyloric orifice, and gained 
admission into the stomach, from whence it was imme 
diately thrown out, sharing the fate of the food. To 
crown all, the tansy tea, by producing irritation, kept 
fp the morbid action, involving all the parts connected 
with the lining membrane, as the liver, etc. 

I caused him to be removed into a cool and quiet 
room; had his fect bathed with mustard and warm 
water, to assist the action of a mustard plaster on his 
stomach; and then caused a strong injection to be ad- 
ministered, leaving a powder to be taken at a certain 
ime afterward. The vomiting ceased, the bowels 
noved, a terrible headache (which I forgot to mention 
m my notice of sensation) disappeared, etc., etc., and 
the next morning found him free from all pain, but 
very weak. This is called the active plan of treat- 
ent. 

Very frequently, a mere removal of injurious influ- 
encez, by allowing the vis medicatrix free scope, will be 
sufficient to cure. This is called the expectant plan of 
treatment. 

Lavy. Nature, after all, hes to fight her own battles, 
the physician generally de:ng nothing, except, by re- 
moving injurious influences, to show fair play; the ut- 
most he can perform is to substitute one morbific cause 
for another. If it were not for the vis medicatrix, there 
would be no science of medicine—we should all die off 
gs soon as injured. i 

Docror. I am glad that you understand so wek 
what I have been endeavoring to teach; you have now 
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learned enough of the principles of medicine to pursue 
the study as much as you choose. 

Lavy. Does fascination act by inducing a cew dix 
case? 

Docror. Most assuredly; it forms no exception to 
the mode of operation of the others, from all of which it 
differa, however, by giving the vis medicatrix less effort : 
to displace its effects. I suppose this fact will make no 
advice needed with regard to fascinating healthy per- 
sons, as direct disease is thereby induced. 

Lapy. Why did I not get well directly after the first 
fascination 1 

Docror. From the influence of habit, and the same 
causes still acting that produced your disease in the first 
instance. Directly after the effect of each operation 
was over, and before the disease again seized upon you, 
the system had time to gain strength; as the intervals 
increased, more strength was acquired, until, at length, 
your frame was strong enough to resist the injurious 
influence, and then your recovery was complete. 

Lavy. In what manner does the water cure operate t 
A friend of mine was very anxious that I should try it; 
he thought every case of chronic disease in the conti- 
nent of Europe would soon be cured at Graefenberg. 

Doctor. I have very little doubt but that it would 
have killed you. You can no more expect one particu- 
lar medicine, or plan of treatment, to cure all diseases, 
than to find one book which would suit all readers ; or 
one coat capable of fitting all men. Wherever life is 
present, variety is certain to be found, as well in dis- 
ease as in health. In certain cases, fascination, ns a 
curative agent,is invaluable; but, recommend it as s 
succedaneum, and it is certain to do much mischief. 
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Hydropathy, as a curative agent, acts exactly on the 
dormouse principle ; it depresses until the vis medicatris 
rises to the rescue. The process you will observe, 
has already been gone through with at the first time of 
the attack ; it says to nature, ^ You have failed in your 
attempt, try again.” In many chronic cases of long 

Standing it is certainly a valuable remedy; that it is a 
new discovery, or that it will supercede all other reme- 
dies, are both ridiculous ideas. 

Lavy. I am aware, doctor, that you have attentively 
examined homeopathy ; and since such a golden oppor- 
tunity presents itself for inquiry, I should be much 
obliged if you would tell me what it really is worth; 
many of my friends think its cures are almost miraculous ? 

Docror. Cases of medical treatment under such cir- 
cumstances, stand in the same relation to truth as the 
tricks of a juggler to the deductions of science; such 
reports, in fact, have elicited the remark that “ medicr' 
facts are medical lies.” Whatever militates agains: 
common sense and exverience cannot be received ar 
evidence. 

Lavy. Their infinitessimal Joces leaa me to conclude 
that their object is to let nature, i. a'l cases, take care 
of herself Much harm cannot $e dcne except by 
inducing delay. 

Docrog. That alone should cond. mn ihe wnole mat- 
ter, as no where are * delays so dangerou.” es in med, 
cin», a life often turning on an hour of time. My study 
of Hannehman has led me to consider him possesse 
of remarkable talent, and that the whole system of ho 
maopathy is nothing more than a disguised recommenda- 
tion of fascination. Do you remember how he tests the 
strength of his medicines? 

la 
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Lavy. By the number of dilutions; tie greater the 
number, the more powerful the medicine. 

Docrox. That simple fact should have led to the dis- 
covery of his meaning, the solution of his enigma. He 
directs his medicines to be prepared by hand, and consi- 
ders them increased in strength proportionally as the 
hand is laid upon them: this is nothing more than a 
practice, long known, of mesmerizing medicine for pa- 
tients. 

Lavy. Still I should have thought that where so 
much was at stake, he would have given some intima- 
tion of his secret more plainly than that ; that he would 
even in some cases direct them to fascinate. 

Doctor. He has done so: where nature alone will 
«ure, or the expectant plan will suffice, he directs the 
minimum doses; in more serious cases, you must, to use 
his own words, “ stroke the patient down with the palm 
nf the hand till relief be obtained." 

His object, in concealing his real sentiments, was 
doubtless to escape the ridicule of the age in which he 
lived. If he possessed an acute sense of mirthfulness, 
great must have becn his merriment to have known that 
glass factories, iu many countries, were solely employed 
blowing his little vials; thousands of apothecaries en- 
gaged in manufacturing medicines to fill those vials; 
machines inventiug to prepare nis triturations and dilu- 
tions ; and, finally, hosts of the sons of Esculapius, 
equipped with whole pharmaceutical establishments iu 
their coat pockets, visiting their patients, and who, ever 
and anon, were drawing forth the organcn of him upon 
whom they looked as more than mortal, to seek fresh 
‘nstructions regarding the best mathod of dispensing 
sugar plums, 
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It is rarely that persons will take pains to exam. me 
mto any system of medicine; the small amount of medi- 
cal knowledge out of the pale of the profession, owing 
most likely to the small amount within, has given an 
idea that the whole subject is nothing more than a sys- 
tem of guessing ; and those entertaining this view are 
rather pleased with homeopathy, as being a practice in 
which wrong guessing cannot produce much detriment. 

Another source of injury to the science of medicine 
has been various hypotheses started by men who were 
not properly versed in the laws of life. During the 
prevalence of a certain deadly pestilence in the West 
Tndies, the blood was, in all cases in those affected, dark, 
4lmost black. A physician, who had been bleeding a 
patient, found the dark blood, as soon as it gained the 
t owl, become of a bright healthy-looking red; and, upon 
e camining the matter, found the florid appearance was 
o wing to some table salt which had been accidentally left 
i, the bowl; his sapient brain instantly conceived the 
(lea that it was the loss of muriate of soda (common 
salt) in the blood that caused the fever. This fancied 
eiscovery changed his whole plan of treatment, and his 
»fter practice consisted in injecting solutions of salt 
mto the veins, and giving it by the stomach. His fellow 
physicians followed his example as soon as the matter 
was published. The uniformly fatal termination of all 
cases treated in this absurd manner at length obliged 
the doctors to relinquish the practice ; but the hypothe- 
sis, like the bodies of ancient heroes, was accompanied 
to the grave by thousands of victims slaughtered to its 
honor. : 

Lavy. What is the meaning of transfusion of blood? 

Docros. [t was discovered that where death would 
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ensue from the loss of olood, taking a supply from the 
veins of another and directly introducing it into that of 
the patient, would preserve life in many instances. 
The French received it wah open arms, and were eager 
to embrace the advantages it offered. Supposing the 
secret of perpetual youth was made known, old age 
hastened to fill its veins with the blood of Juvenescence. 
Though the majority who tried the plan fell victims to 
ita fatal influence, it still continued to be the enthusiasm 
` of the day till a prince of the blood royal was added te 
the list of victims. The laws immediately made it a 
penal offence, and it fell into disuse. 

A knowledge of the laws of life would have prevented 
all this victimizing. as it would also correct many popu- 
lar prejudices. You wished me, some time since, to 
vaccinate your son George, because more than seven 
years had elapsed since he had taken the cow-pox, and 
I could not then explain the reason why I did not think 
it was necessary. 

Our bodies are perpetually changing; they are not 
tne same to-morrow as to-day. "This fact, which they 
could perceive but not explain, puzzled, the ancients: 
“To be another, yet the same!” was the astonished ex- 
clamation of an old philosopher. By the constant ab- 
sorption and deposition of matter, it has been computed 
that we undergo a total change every seven years ; and 
persons informed of this, think the effect of vaccination 
worn off, when every particle of matter that was 
present in the body at the time of the operation is de- 
parted. The life principle is entirely forgotten in this 
estimate; impressions made on it are indelible; every 
particle of matter it directs to be removed, is replaced 
hv an exactly simi'ar particle; thus a depression in the 
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skin, or mark of any kind, often remains for life. When 
perfectly vaccinated, the system is forever surely guard- 
ed against the attacks of small-pox; but when any 
doubt exists relative to the former effect, it is well to 
repeat the operation. 

“You must not be surprised to find doctors often disa- 
greeing with this explanation ; for there are as many sects 
in medicine as in theology. Many of them, perhaps a 
majority, consider the human body a vast chemical la- 
boratory, and scoff at the notion of a life power. Some 
of these affirm, and others deny, the existence of an im- 
mortal soul, by which last, when allowed to remain, 
those who believe in it solve all the living problems 
ihemistry cannot explain. 

Since the days of Hippocrates, or rather his ancestoz 
Esculapius, there has always been a church of faithful 
priests of nature, who closely observed her laws and 
obeyed her dictates. One after another of these has 
added his quota to the general amount of information, 
till, being fully prepared for generalizing, the gregjsprin- 
ciples of health and disease have been established, which 
no doubt will continue in force till this mortal puts on 
immortality. These true physicians are known under 
the name of vrrALISTS, or observers of life. 

Our opponents, when they talk of uncertainty and 
confusion, but proclaim the chaos existing in their own 
minds, on which the spirit of truth had never moved te 
correct disorder, and is a and light. 
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Doctor. The patient, while under the influence of 
fascination, will, in some cases, often materially assist 
the treatment by prescribing remedies for himself, his 
instinctive faculties undergoing remarkable develop 
ments. 

This power has been named rreviaton ; but I think it 
is susceptible of a two-fold distinction—that which re 
lates to the organism, and by perceiving “a series of 
organic movements, consequent one upon the other," and 
thence foretelling results; and that which is probably the 
communication of a superior being, in attendance upon 
us, and whose revelations are made only for special 
purposes. 

We wil name the first organic, and the second 
revealed, prevision. 

Lavy. This organic prevision seems to me nothing 
more than a development of the vis medicatrix naturse. 

Docroz. It certainly resembles it in many particu- 
lars, and the fact of ita being possessed by the lower 
animals to a considerable extent favors your view. 

Bruce tells us that the African Arabs secure them- 
se.ves from the mortal consequences attending the bite 
of serpents, by chewing a particular root, and washing 
themselves with an infusion of certain plants in water; 
he gives a particular account of several of these planta, 
vome of which seem only capable of acting against the 
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power of the serpent; others, only against that of the 
scorpion; and a third sort, against both; and all wil 
operate both as an antidote and preventive. Vargus 
throws considerable light on the manner in which the 
Arabs acquired the knowledge of these plants; he was 
a gentleman residing at Santa Fe, (S. A,) who was 
accustomed to venture into the open fields and seize the 
largest and most venomous serpents, from whose bite 
he was perfectly protected by drinking a small portion 
of the juice of the quaco-withy, and inserting some in 
punctures made in his hands, breast, and feet. "Tho 
name of the plant is derived from the Indian term for 
the serpent hawk, who was observed, before attacking 
poisonous serpents, to guck its juice, which, when tried 
for the same purpose by mankind, proved equally effi 
cacious. 

An old writer long since remarked that no fact ap- 
peared better attested, in the history of human know» 
ledge, than that of a proficiency in the art of practical 
physic, far beyond the scope of their other attainments į 
forming a curious but unfailing trait in the character of 
savages. Now, whether that proficiency was attained 
by observations made on the instincts of the lower 
animals, or the result of their own organic prevision in 
a fascinated state, it is hard to discover ; perhaps it was 
compounded of both. 

The apes of Abyssinia are reported to have, by trials 
un themselves, first exhibited to men the laxative pro- 
perties of the cassia fistula. A dog having had some 
sheep's blood injected into his veins, was observed to 
immediately vegin eating grass; and this was consid- 
erea by the transfusers -sufficient evidence that the na 
ture of each animal resided in the bloud, and that the 
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dog wou.d in future partake of the qualities of the 
sheep. A gross error; the organic prevision of the 
dog warned him that to prcduce vomiting was to ob 
tain relief from the pain caused by his cruel tormentors, 
hence his conduct; for he is commonly observed, when 
sick, to eat a quantity of prickly grass, an expedient 
that seldom fails to answer the purposes of an emetic. 

Lapy. I was once called, while in the country, to 
witness something of this kind. It was a toad fighting 
with a large spider; every time the toad waa bitten, it 
ran off, and, having eaten some plantain leaves, would 
return to the fight. A person present, while the frog 
was trying to reach the plantain, covered it up; he 
swelled up immediately, and died in consequence. 

Iam aware that hogs, after being kept for some time 
without salt, refuse food, and greedily devour ashes or 
cinders in great quantities. Some time ago, I met with 
an anecdote of a gentleman who, when sick, never used 
medicine ; giving, as reason, the example of a monkey 
in his possession, that, if ill, would abstain from food 
a few days, when he was always sure to recover health 
and spirits. 

Docros. But that the fascinated patients of the Egyp- 
tian temples remembered their visions, I should have 
elassed such cases in organic prevision: as an instance 
of the latter faculty, I will quote a case from the report 
of the commission of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
wnd vouched for by them. 


“Pierre Cazot, twenty years of age, a working hatter, born of an 
epileptic mother, has been subject, from ten years of age, to attacka of 
epilepsy, which have recurred five or six times a week up to the time 
when he entered the Hopital de la Charité, io the early part of tha 
month of August, 1827, He was at once magnetized by M. Foissac, was 
elaced in the magnetic aleej: at the third sitting, and became ecranambe 
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Mo at the tenth, which took place on the 19th of August. It was ou 
that day, at nine o'clock in the morning, that be announced, that on the 
mme day, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he should have an attack of 
epilepsy ; but that it migbt be prevented, if he was magnetized a little 
nefore that period. The verification of his prediction was preferred— 
and, therefore, no precaution was taken to prevent the paroxysm; we 
contented ourselves with observing him, without his having any auspicion 
that we were doing so. Atone o'clock he was seized with a violent 
headache ;—at three he was obliged to go to bed,—and at four o'clock 
precisely the paroxyam attacked him, and lasted about five minutes. 
Two days afterwards, Cazot being in somnambulism, M. Fouquier sad 
denly thrust a pin, of an inch long, between the thumb and the forefin- 
ger of tbe right hand; with the same pin, he also pierced the lobe of the 
ear;—and the eyelids being separated, the white of the eye itself wax 
repeatedly struck with the head of the pin without occasioning the 
smallest indication of sensibility. 

* The commission met at the Hopital de la Charité on the 24th of August, 
at nine in the morning, in order to observe the experiments which M. 
Fouquier, one of its members, proposed continuing upon this invalid. 

« At this s&ance, M. Fouquier took his station about six feet in front of 

Cazot: he looked at him firmly—made use of no passes with the hands,— 
observed the most perfect silence, and Cazot was nsleep in eight minutes. 
At three different times, a bottle of ammonia was held under his nose— 
be countenance became flushed—the breathing quickened, but he did 
iot awaken, M. Fouquier thrust a piu an inch long into the fore-arm; 
fterwards, another pin was thrust to the depth of two lines, obliquely 
mder the chest ;—a third was similarly inserted into the pit of the sto- 
wach; and a fourth was thrust perpendicularly into the sole of the foot. 
M. Guersent pinched him in the fore-arm so severely as to leave a bruise 
vark ;—and M, Itard leaned the-whole weigbt of his body upon his 
high. 

* We endeavored to tickle him by lightly passing a little piece of 
paper under the nose, upon the lips, upon the eyebrows, the eyelashes, 
the neck, and the soles of the feet—but nothing could awaken him. We 
then urged him with questions. ‘How many more sttacks will you 
have!’ ‘Daring a year.’ ‘Do yon know whether these attacks will be 
near to each other?’ ‘No.’ * Will you have one this month?’ ‘I shall 
have a fit on Monday the 27th, at twenty minutes before three o'clock. 
‘Wil it be a strong one?” * It will not be half so strong &s the last." * On 
what other day will you have an attack 1’ After an expression of imps 
tience, he answered,—' A fortnight hence, that is to say, on the 7th of 
September.’ * At what hour?’ ‘ At ten minutes before siz in the morning.’ 

*“ The illnoss of one of his children obliged Cazot to leave la Charité 
on that very day, the 24th of August. But it was agreed that he should 
Petar" on Monday the 27th, early in the morning, in order that the f 
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which he had declared to be impending in the afternoon vf that day, at 
twenty minutes before three, might be accurately observed 

* The steward, having refused to take him in wnen he presented him 
self for admittance, Cazot repaired to the house of M. Foissac in order tc 
complain of this refusal. M. Foissac, as he afterwards told us, preferred 
dissipating this attack by magnetism, to being a solitary witnees to the 
Occurrence,—and consequently we were unable to establish the exacti- 
tude of this prevision. But it still remained for us to observe the parox 
yam which he had announced for the 7th of September. M. Fouquier 
having caused Cazot to re-enter the hospital on the 6th, under the pre- 
text of paying him some attentions, which he could not pay out of that 
establishment, had him magaetized in the course of the day of the 6th 
by M. Foissac, who put bim to sleep by the simple act of his will, and 
by steadfastly looking at him. In this sleep, Cazot repeated, that the next 
day he should have an attack at ten minutes before six in the morning, 
and that it might be prevented if he waa magnetized a little before. At 
a signal agreed upon, and given by M. Fouquier, M. Foissac, of whose 
preseuce Cazot was ignorant, awakened him in the same way as he bad 
put him to sleep, by the sole act of his will, notwithstanding the ques- 
tions which were addressed to the somnambuliat, and which had no 
other object than to conceal from him the moment in which he ought to 
waken. 

“In order to be witnesses of this second attack, the commission met 
on the 7th of September, at a quarter before six in the morning, in the 
ward Bt. Michel,at la Charité. There they were informed, that the 
svening before, at eight o'clock, Cazot had been seized with headache, 
which had tormented him all night,—that this pain had occasioned the 
sensation of beating in his head, and that he had had some darting senes- 
tions in hisears. T'en minutes before siz o'clock we witnessed the epileptio 
attack, characterized by contraction and atiffness of the limbs,—by the 
repeated and forcible tossing of the head backwards,—by the convulsive 
closing of the eyelids,—by the retraction of the globe of the eye towarda 
the roof of the orbit,—by sighs,—by screams,—by insensibility to severe 
pinching,—and by the biting of the tongue between the teeth, This set 
of aymptome lasted for about five minutes, during which, be bad two 
remissions of some seconds each, and then a painful relaxation of the 
limbs, and sense of general exhaustion, 

“On the 10th of September, at ten o'clock at night, the commission 
met again at the house of M. Itard, in order to continue its inquiries 
upon Cazot: the latter was in the library, where conversation had been 
carried on with bim till balf-past seven, at which time M. Foissac, who 
had arrived since Cazot, and had waited in an aute-chamber separated 
from the library by two closed doors, and a distance of twelve feet, began 
to magnetize him. Three minutes afterwards Cazot said, I think that 
Foissac is thera, for I feel myself oppressed and enfeebled, At the 
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expiration of eight minutes he was completely asleep. He was again 
questioned, and assured us, that in three weeks from that day, that is, 
on the first o! October he should have an epi-eptic paroxysm at ten 
minutes before noon, 

* It was desirable to voserve with equal care, as on the 7th of Septem 
ber, the epileptic attack which he had predicted for the Ist of October, 
With this view, the commission met together en that day at balf-past 
eleven, st the house of M, Georges, manufacturer of hats, No. 17, Rue 
des Menotriers, where Cazot lived and worked. We learned from M 
Georges, that he was a very regular workman, whose conduct was ex- 
cellent,—and that he was, both by the simplicity of his mind, and by his 
moral principles, absolutely incapable of lending himself to any decep 
tion; that he had had no attack uf epilepsy since the one which the com. 
inission had witnessed at la Charité ;—that not feeling himself well that 
morning, he bad remained in hia own chamber, and was not at work j= 
that at this moment, there was with him an intellizent man, whose vera 
city and discretion might be relied upon; that this man had not told him 
he had predicted an attack for that day ;—that it appeared that since the 
7th of September, M. Foissac had lind some communication with Cazot, 
but without permitting the inference that he had in any way recalled to 
him his prediction, since, on the contrary, M. Foissac attached the highest 
importance to the circunistauce, that no one should speak to the patient 
on the subject of what he had announced, — At five minutes before twelve 
M. Georges went np into a room situated immediutely under that occu 
pied by Cazot, and in one minute afterwards he came to inform us that 
the attack had supervened, We hastily ran to the sixth story, that is 
MM. Guersent, Thillaye, Mare, Gueneau de Mussy, Itard, and the Re 
porter, where, on our arrival, the watch pointed at one minute to twelve 
by the true time. Assembled around the bed of Cazot, we distinguished 
the epileptic paroxysm characterized by the following symptoms: tetanio 
stifness of the body and of the limbs—tossing of the head, and occasione 
ally of the truuk of the body backwarda,—a convulsive retraction, and 
up-tumning of the eye, so that the white of the eye only is visible,—a 
very remarkable fullness of the face and neck,—contraction of the jawa,— 
partial convulsive movements of the fibres of the muscles of the right arm 
and fore-arm ;—soon aflerwarda so decided a tetanic attack, that the trunk 
of the body was so raised us to form the segment of a circle, of which the 
only basea were formed by the head and the feet; which movements 
terminated by a sudden collapse. A few moments after this attack, that 
is, after one minnte of relaxation, a new paroxysm, similar to the preced- 
ing one, took place; there were uttered inarticulate sonads—hia respira 
tion very frequent and interrupted,—tho larynx being rapidly and vio 
lently raised nnd depressed; and the pulse beating from 132 to 160 in r 
minnte:—there was no frothing at the mouth, nor contraction of the 
thumbs to tha inside cf tye palm of the hand. At the end of six minutes 
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the paroxysm terminated by deep sighs, by relaxation of the limbs, and 
opening of the eyelids. à 

“ The invalid fixed an astonished look upon the persons present, and 
»omplained of beiug painfully stiff, especially in the right arm. 

“ Although the commission could not doubt tbe veritable action pro- 
duced by magnetism upon Cazot, even without his knowledge, and at a 
certain distance from him, yet they desired to acquire a new proof of this 
state ;—and as it had been proved at the lust séance, that M. Foissac had 
had some communication with him, and therefore might have told him 
that he hud annonnced an attack for the lst of October, the commiasion 
were also desirous, while submitting Cazot to some new trials, to lead M. 
Foissac himself into error as to the day ou which hia epileptic should 
have announced as the next for the return of the paroxysm. By this 
plan we should shelter ourselves from every apecies of connivance, even 
supposing that a mau, whom we had always seen honest and upright, 
could possibly have any secret or collusive understanding with a man 
without education, without intelligence,—and that in order to deceive 
us. We will coufexs that we did not ourselves do this injustice, even in 
thought, to either the one or the other; and we feel bound to render the 
"ume testimony to MM. Dupotet and Chapelain, of whom we have more 
than once had occasion to speak to you. 3 

‘The commission met again on the 6th of October at noon, in the 
‘ibrary of M. Bourdoi», at which hour Cazot arrived there with his child, 
M. Foisaac having been invited to come at half-past twelve: he was exact 

his appointment, and remained in the ante-room, without the cogni- 

nce of Cazot, aud without any communication with us. We sent to 
inform him, however, by a side door, that Cazot was seated on s eola, 
placed ten feet from the door, which was closed, and that the commission 
requested he would maguetize, and awaken him also at that distance, he, 
M. Foissac, remaining in the ante-room, and Cazot in the library, 

“ At twenty-three minutes before one, while Cazot was occupied with 
the conversation which we carried on among ourselves, or examining the 
pictures which adorn the library, M. Foissac, placed in the next room, 
besan to magnetize him: we remarked that iu four minutes Cazot began 
slightly to droop the eyelids—that he had a restless unquiet air—and that 
in nine minutes he was asleep. M. Gnersent, who had attended him for 
his epileptic attacks at the Hopital dea Eufants, asked him if he remem- 
bered him:—he answered affirmatively. M. Itard inquired, when he 
sboold have s paroxysm. He replied that it would be this day four 
weeks, (the 3rd of November,) at five minutes after four in the afternoon. 
He was then asked when he should have another, to which he answered, 
after apparent reflection and hesitation, that it would be five weeks after 
the one which he had just indicated—the 9th of December, at half past 
nine in the morning. 

“The procès verbi of this séunoe haviug been read in the presence nd 
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M. Foissno in order that he might sign it with us, we wished, as it has 
voon above renfirked, to lead him into error: and in reading it to him 
before presenting it for signature to the members of the commission, the 
reporter read, that the firat attack of Cazot would take place on Sunday 
the 4th of November, whereas the somnambulist had fixed Saturday the 
3rd. He practised the same deceit with regard to the second; and M 
Foissac took a memorandum of these erroneous indications as if they had 
been exact; but having some days afterwards put Cazot into somnambu- 
lism, as he was accustomed to do, in order to diapel hia headaches, he 
learned from him, that it was the 3rd and not the 4th of November, that 
he onght to have a return of the fit, and he infurmed M. Itard of this on 
the Ist of November, believing that there bad been an error in the pro- 
cès verbal, of which, neverthelees, M. Itard maintained the assumed cor- 
rectness, 

“The commission again took all the necessary precautions to enable 
them to observe the attack of the 3rd of November i—they met at four 
o'clock in the afternoon at the house of M. Georges; they learned from 
him,—from hia wife,—and from one of the work-people, that Cazot had 
gone through his customary labor all the morning, till two o'clook in the 
afternoon, and that during bis dinner, he had complained of headache; 
that nevertheless he had returned to his work, but that the headache 
increasing, and having felt giddy, he had retired to his own room—haa 
gone to bed, and to sleep, MM. Bourdois, Fouquier, and the reporte» 
preceded by M. Georges, then went up atairs to Cazot's room: M. Geir 
ges alone went in, and found him in a profound sleep, which he begged 
of us to observe through the door, which was partially open to the atuie- 
ease. M. Georges spoke loudly to him—shovk him rather rudely, pulled 
him by the arm without awakening him, Cazot was then seized with 
the painful symptoms which constitute an attack of epilepsy, and precisely 
similar to that which we had formerly observed upon him. 

! The second attack announced at the séance of the 6th of October, for 
the 8th of December, that is, two months beforehand. took place at half 
past nine, or a quarter of an hour later than had been predicted, and was 
characterized by the same precursory phenomena, and by the same 
symptome as those of the 7th of September, 1st of October, and the 3rd of 
November, 

* Lastly, on the 11th of February, 1828, Cazot fixed the periud of a 
new attack for the 22nd of the following April, at fiye minutes before 
moon: and this announcement, like the preceding ones, was verified 
within five minutes, that is, at ten minutes before twelve. This attack 
was remarkable for its violence, for the species of madness with which 
Cazot bit his band and fore-arm,—for the violent and repeated shocks 
with which the body was distorted and for its having lasted thirty-five 
minutes, when M. Foisaac, who waa present, magnetized him. Very 
000, this convulsiv s sta*e yielded to the atate of magnetic somnambulia 
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faring which Cazot got ont of bed, sat down upon a chair, and said thai 
be was very much fatigued ;—that he shuld have two-more attacke ona 
of which should be nine weeks from to-morrow (June 93rd,) at three 
minutes after six. He would not fix the secoud attack, becanse he must 
think of what wonld take place beforehand, (at this moment he sent away 
his wife, who was present,) and added, that iu about three weeke after 
the attack of the 236d of June, he should go mad; that his madness would 
fast three days, daring which he should be so mischievons, that he should 
attack every body ;—that he should even ill-treat his wife and his child ; 
that he ought not to be left alone with them ;—aud that he did not know 
that he should not kill an individual without intending it. It would be 
necessary to bleed liim from both feet; ‘then.’ said he, * E shall be well for 
the month of August; anid once cured, the disorder will not return, what- 
ever circumstances may happen to me afterwards." 

Townson the 22nd of April, that all these previsions were announced 
to us, and two days afterwards, the 24th. Cazot wishing ta stop a runs 
away horse which had got the bit between his teeth, was violently thrown 
down against the wheel of a cabriolet, which occasioned a fracture of the 
left supra-orhitiry ridze, and bruised him horribly, He was conveyed to 
the Hopital Beaujon, where he died on the 13th of May. On iuspecting 
the body, and opening the head, there were fonnd traces of recent mem- 
liranousg inflammation, —ptrulent collections nader the intezuments of the 
kull, and at the extremity of the choroid plexus, a substance externally 
white, but yellowish internally, and which contained some amall hydarida. 

“We see in this history a young man, subject for years to attacks of 
rpilepsy, for which he had been treated successively nt the Hopital des 
Vufanta, and at Saint Levis, and in consequence of which he had been 
a xempted from military service. Magnetism acted npon him, although 
ue was perfectly ignorant of what was going on,—and he became som- 
mambnulist. The svinptoms of his disorder were ameliorated; the par- 
oxysms diminished in frequency ;—his headaches, his oppression disap- 
peared under the influence of magnetism ;—he prescribed for himself a 
trealment apprepriale to the nature of his malady, and from which he 
promised his restoration. Magnetized teithout his knowledge, and from a 
distance, he fell into &omtinmhulism, and was aronsed from it with the 
same promptitnde, as if he had been magnetized close at hand. Finally, 
he indicated with extraordinary precision, one or two months beforehand, 
the day nnd the hour of the return of the epileptic attack. Yet notwith 
standing he was this enluwed with prevision for attacks at so great a dis 
tance of time, and even for attacks which would never take place, he did 
not foresee, that in tien days he xhoult meet with a fatal accident. 

* Without attempting to reconcile all which at first sieht is apparently 
tontradictory in auch a history, the commission would draw your atten 
tion to the fact that the previsions of Cazot related only to his attacks j— 
that they are reducible to the knowledge of organic modifications ta hing 
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ssif, which were preparing, and which would arrive as the u 

result of the énterior functions; that these previaions, although of greater 
extent, ure really precisely similar to those of certain other epileptics, whe 
recognize by divers premonitory symptoms, such as headache, giddiness, - 
irritability, the aura epileptica, that they shall soon have an attack. Is it 
then surprising, that these somuambulists, whose sensations, as you have 
wen, are extremely acute, should be able to foresee their attacks a long 
time previoualy, according to some symptoms, or interior impressions, 
which escape the notice of waking men? It is in this way, gentlemen, 
that we may understand the prevision attested by Aretwus in two parte 
of his immortal works,—by Sauvages, who also recorde an example,—and 
by Cabanis Let us alao add, that the prevision of Cazot, was not abso» 
lute, and unalterable, but conditional; since in predicting an attack, he 
announced that it would not take place, if he was magnetized, and that 
in point of fact, it did not take place :—the prevision is wholly organic, 
wholly interior. Thus we easily understand, why he did not foresee an 
event wholly ezterior,—that is to aay, that accident led him to meet a rans 
away horse,—that he was imprudent enough to try to stop him, and that 
he received a mortal injury. Thna he might foresee an attack which waa 
not to happen. Itis the hand of a watch, which in a given time, ought 
to pass over a certain portion of its facial circle, and which does not de 
scribe that portion, because the watch is broken,” 


Cases of revealed prevision are quite as common as 
those of organic, and have been known a much longer 
geriod. Socrates presented a remarkable instance of 
‘his kind. He informed his disciples that he possessed 
a genius, who told him future events and directed his 
conduct, and whom he never failed to obey. He often 
warned his friends (by the advice he told them of his 
genius,) against certain courses of action, and, in every 
case where they refused to profit by his counsel, disas- 
trous results followed. 

He predicted all the events of any importance in his 
own life, and lastly, his death and its mode. After sen- 
tence was passed on him, his enemies waited but the 
return of a ship to put it into execution. The night be- 
fore the vessel was expected in, his disciples were 
grieving bitterly to think that before another evening 
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the philosopher would be taken from them ; he informea 
the sorrowful group around him that the ship had been 
injured at sea, and would not return for three days ; and 
the event happened as he predicted. 

Cazotte's famous prediction was verified, even to tha 
"ninutest point, in the history of the French revolution. 
Newnham takes it from La Harpe ; you cannot fail to ve 
intensely interested in its perusal—its truth is undoubted. 


“Tt appears but as yesterday, and yet, nevertheless, it was at the begin- 
ning of the year 1788. We were dining with one of our brethren at the 
Academy—a man of considerable wealth and genius. The company was 
numerous and diversified—courtiers, lawyers, academiciane, etc., and, 
sccording to custom, there had been a mugnificent dinner, At dessert, 
the wines of Malvoisin and Constantia added to the gayety of the guests 
that sort of liberty which is sometimes forgetful of bon ton:—we had 
arrived in the world, just at that time when anything was permitted that 
would raise a laugh. Chamfort had read to us some of his impious and 
libertine tales, and even the great ladies had listened without baving 
recourse to their fans, From this arose a deluge of jesta against religious 
One quoted a tirade from the Pucelle; another recalled the philosophie 
lines of Diderot— 

* Ft des boyaux du dernier prétre, 
Berrez le cou du dernier rol'— 


for the sake of applauding them. A third rose, and, bolding his glass in 
his hand, exclaimed: * Yee, gentlemen, I am as sere that there is no God, 
aa I am sure that Homer is a fool;' and, in truth, he was as sure of the 
une as of the other. The conversation became more serions; much ad- 
Biiration was expressed on the revolution which Voltaire had effected, 
and it was agreed that it was his firer claim to the reputation he enjoyed, 
He bad given the prevailing tone to his age, and had been read in the 
ante-chamber as well as in the drawing-room. One of the gueata told ua, 
while bursting with laughter, that his hairdresser, while powdering hie 
bair, had said to him: * Do you observe, rir, that although I am but 
poor miserable barber, I have Xo more religion than any other?’ W 
eoncladed that the revolution must soon be consummated; that it wag 
indispensable that anperstition and fanaticism should give place to philua 
ophy, and we began to calculate the probability of the period when thia 
should be, and which of the present company should live to see the reigs 
sf reason. The oldest complained that thay could scarcely flatter theme 
selves with the hope; the younger rejoiced that they might entertain 
is very probable expectation: and they congratulated the Academy 
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sspecially for having prepared this great work, and for having beeu the 
great rallying point, the centre, and the prime mover if the liberty ^ 
th 


“One only of the guests had not taken pert in all the joyousness of this 
conversation, and had even gently and cheerfully checked our splendid 
enthusiasm, This was Cazotte, an amiable and original man, but unbap- 
pily infatuated with the reveries of the illuminati. He apoke, and with 
the most serious tone, ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ be satisfied ; you will all 
see this great and sublime revolution, which you so much desire. You 
know that I am a little inclined to prophesy; I repeat, you will aee it.’ 
He was answered by the common rejoinder: * One need not be a conjeror 
to ace that.’ ‘Be it so; but perhaps one muat be a little more than con- 
juror for what remains for me to tell you. Do you know what will be 
the consequence of this revolution—what will be the consequence to all 
of you, and what will be the immediate result—the well-established 
effect=-the thorougbly-recognized consequence to all of you who are 
here present?’ ‘Ah!’ suid Condorcet, with his insolent and halfsup- 
pressed smile, *let us hear—a philosopher is not sorry to encounter a 
prophet.’ ‘You, Monsieur de Condorcet—you will yield up your last 
breath on the floor of a dungeon; you will die from poison, which you 
will have taken, in order to escape from execution—from poison which 
the happiness of that time will oblige you to carry about your person.’ 

** At first, astonishment was most marked; but it was soon recollectad 
that the good Cazotte is liable to dreaming, though apparently wid 
awake, end a hearty laugh is the consequence. * Monsieur Cazotte, the 
relation which you give us is not ao egretable as your Diable Amoureux, 
1a novel of Cazotte's.) 

“ * But what diable bas put into your head this prison, and this poison 
and these executioners? What can all these have in common with phi- 
losophy aud the reign of reason? ‘This is exactly what I say to you; it 
is in the name of philosophy—of bumanity—of liberty; it ie under the 
reigu of reason that it will happeu to you thus to end your career; and it 
will indeed be the reign of reason, for then she will have her temples, 
and indeed, at that time, there will be no other temples in France than 
the temples of reason.’ 'By my truth,’ said Chamfort, with s sarcastic 
smile, ‘you will not be ene of the priests of those temples.’ *I do not 
hope it; but you, Monsieur de Chamfort, who will be one, and most 
worthy to be so, you will open your veins with twenty-two cuts of « 
razor, and yet you will not die till some months afterward.’ 
looked at each other, and laughed again. * You, Monsieur Vicq d'Azir 
you wil not open your own veins, but you will cause yourself to be 
bled aix times in one day, during a paroxyem of the gout, in order 
to make more sure of your end, and you will die in the night. You 
Monsieur de Nicolai, you will die upon the scaffold ; you, Monsieur Bailly 
™ the scaffold; you, Monsieur de Malesherbes, on the scaffold.’ * Ab 
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God be thanked,’ exclaimed Boucher, ‘it seems that Monsieur has mé 
eye but for the Academy; of it he has just made a terrible execution, and 
, thank heaven , . , , .  *You! you also will die upon the scaffold." 
Oh, what an admirable guesser,’ was uttered on all sides; ‘he has awora 
w exterminate us all." ‘No, it is not I who have eworn iL' ‘But shall 
we, then, be conquered by the Turks or the Tartara? Yet again , , .' 
‘Not at all ; I have already told you, you will then be governed only by 
philosophy—only by reason. Tkey who will thus treat you will be all 
philosophers—will always have upon their lips the self-same phrases 
which you have been putting forth for the last hour—will repeat all your 
maxims—mud will quote, as you have done, tho verses of Diderot, and 
from La Pucelle They then whispered among themselvea: ' You see 
that he is gone mad ;' for he preserved, all thia time, the most serious and 
solemn manner. ‘Do you not see that he ia joking, and you know that, 
in the character of his jokes, there is always much of the marvellous.' 
' Yes, replied Chamfort, ‘buat his marvellousness is not cheerful; it es- 
vors too much of the gibbet; and when will all this happen i' ‘Six 
years will not pass over, before all that I have said to you shall be 
»ccomplisbed.' 

“u1 Here are some astonishing miracles (and, this time, it was I myself 
who spoke), but you have not included me in your list’ ‘But you 
will be there, as an equally extraordinary miracle; you will then be a 
Christian.’ 

” Vehement exclamations on all sides. * Ah,' replied Chamfort, ‘I am 
comforted; if me shall perish only whea La Harpe shall be a Christian, 
we ere immortal.’ 

“i As for that,’ then observed Madame la Duchease de Giammont, 
‘we women, we are happy to be counted for nothing in these revolu- 
tions: when I say for nothing, it is not that we do not always mix our 
selves up with them a little; but it is n received maxim that they take 
no notice of us, and of our sex.' ' Your sez, ladies, will not protect you 
this time; and you had far better meddle with nothing, for you will be 
treated entirely as men, without any difference whatever.’ ‘But what, 
then, are you really telling us of, Monsieur Cazotte? You are preaching 
to ue the end of the world.’ ‘I know nothing on this subject; but what 
I do know is, that you, Madame la Duchesse, will be conducted to the 
scaffold. you and many other ladies with you, in the cart of the execu 
tioner, and with your hands tied behind your bucks, ‘Ah! I hope 
that, in that case, I shall at least have a cerriage hung in black.’ ‘No, 
madame; higher ladies than yonrsclf will go, like you, in the common 
zar, with their hands tied behind them,’ ‘Higher ladies! what! the 
princesses of the blood*' ‘Still more exalted personages.” Here a 
sensible emotion pervaded the whole company, and the countenance of 
the host was dark and }»wering; they began to feel that the joke ww 
baume too serious l 
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^ Madame de Grammont, in order to dissipate the cloud, took no notios 
of the reply, and contented herself with saying in a careleas tone: * You 
see that he will not leave me even a confessor.’ * No, madame, you wib 
not have one—neither you, nor any one besides. The last victim ta 
whom this favor will be afforded will be . . . He stopped for a 
moment. ‘Well! who then will be the happy mortal to whom this 
prerogative will be given? *'Tis the only one which he will bave 
then retained —and that will be the king of France.' 

“The master of the house rose hastily, and every one with bim. He 
walked up to M. Cazotte, and addressed lim with a tone of deep emos 
tion: ‘My dear Monsieur Cazotte, this mourntul joke haa lasted long 
enough. You carry it too far—even so fur ns to derogate from the soci- 
ety in which you are, and from your own character.’ Cazotte auswered 
not a word, aud wus preparing to leave, when Madame de Grammont, 
who always sought to dissipate -rrivua thought, aud to restore the lost 
gnyety of the party, approached him, saying; ‘ Monsieur the prophet, 
who bas foretold us of eur good fortune, you bave told us nothing of your 
own.’ [le temaiued silent for some time, with duwncast eyes. ' Mads 
ame, have you ever read the siege of Jerusalem in Jusephnal’ * Yes! 
who has nut read that! But anawer as if I had uever read it.’ * Well 
hen, madame, during the siege, a man, for seven daya in succession, 
went round the ramparts of the city, in eight of the besiegcra and be 
sieged, crying nnceasinglv, with an ominous and thundering voice: Wa 
to Jerusalem!—and the seventh time lie cried: Wo fo Jerusalem—wo to 
myself! And at that moment an enormous stoue projected from one of. 
the machines of the besieging army, aud struck him and destroyed him.’ ' 


Joan of Arc’s case will appropriately follow that of 
Cazotte; it is also a matter of history, and may be 
relied on without the slightest hesitation. Like Socrates, 
she openly professed herself under the guidance of a 
familiar genius, whom she called St, Michael. She at 
length fell into the power of the English, by whom she 
was (as might be expected from the ignorance of the 
age), regarded as a witch; they tried her as a herctic 
and sorceress by an ecclesiastical tribunal, and after 
condemnation, burnt her at Rouen. I will take the ac 
count from Newnham: 


“On the 12th of February, 1428, on. which the disastrous battle of 
Wouvray-Saint-Denis was fought, Jong said to M. Robert de Baudricourt 
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Governor of Vaucouleurs, that the king had suffered great losses bek& ra 
Orleans, and would experience further losses unless she were sent tn 
him. The exactitude of this announcement determined Baudricourt te 
send her. 

“The next day, on her departure, many persons asked Joan how ehe 
sould possibly undertake this journey, since the whole country was over- 
run with soldiers; she answered that she should find the way clear. No 
aceident happened to her, nor to those who accompanied her, and eves 
very few difficulties during the whole journey, which lasted eleven days, 
through an enemy's country, at the close of winter, over a distance of one 
hundred und fifty leagues, and intersected by eeveral deep rivers. 

* On the 27th of February, when she was about to be presented to the 
king, 8 man on horseback, who sew her passing, employed some blas- 
phemous expressions, Joan heard him, and, turning her head, said, * Ha, 
dost thou blaspheme the name of God, and yet so near to death?’ In 
about an hour afterwards, this man fell into the water and was drowned. 

* The following month, Joan informed the doctors, who were commis 
sioned to examine her at Poictiers,— 

“1. That the English would be beaten; that they would raise the 
seige uf Orleans; and that this city would be delivered from the said 
English ; ry 

* 9, That the king would be consecrated at Rheims; 

“3, That the city of Paris would be restored to its loyalty; 

“4. That the Duke of Orleans would return from England. 

“The king, in council, having determined to send Joan to Orleans, 
they commissioned her to conduct a convoy of provisions, of which the 
place stood in the grea/est need." “Ft was observed to her, that it would 
he a difficult enterprise, considering ita fortifications, and the English be- 
ticgers, who were atrong and powerful. ‘ By the help of my God,' an- 
awered she, ‘we will pnt them into Orleans easily, and without any 
attempt to prevent us on the part of the English.' " 

“The generals of Charles VII., not daring to take the route which 
Joan of Arc pointed out to thein, the convoy was obliged to halt at some 
leagues frum Orlenus, from the want of water, and from adverse winds. 
Everybody was confounded and in grief; but Joan announced that the 
wind would soon change, and that the provisions would be easily thrown 
into the town, in spite of the English; all which was completely verified. 

“The English retained one of the heralds whom Joan had sent to 
summon them to eurrender;—they even wished to burn him alive :—aud 
they wrote to the university of Paris to ccusult upon the aubject: Joam 
assured them, that they would do him no harm. 

“When Joan appeared on the redoubt called the boulevard de la 
Belle-Croix, to summon them to mise the siege, these londed her with 
pbure, especiully oue of the officers, tu whom Joan replied, that ‘be spoke 
falsely and in spite n. them all, they would socn depart; but that Ae 
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ponld newer see it, and that many of his people would be killed. In fact 
when the fort of Tournelles was taken this officer wished to make his 
escape by the bridge which eeparated the fort from the suburbs; bat as 
arch gave way beneath his feet, and he, with all his men, were drowned, 

" Having introduced the convoy of provisions and ammanition inte 
Orleans, Joan foretold to the inhabitants, that in five days not an English 
man would remain before their walls. 

“On the 6th of May, Joan informed her confessor, that on the nez 
day she should be wounded above the bosom, while before the fort at the 
end of the bridge. And in fact she received a lance between the neck 
and the shoulder, which passed out nearly half a foot behind the neck. 

* Qn the morning of the 7th, her host having invited her to partake of 
some fish which had been brought bim, she desired him to keep it till 
night, because she would then briog him s stranger who would do hia 
part in eating it. She added, that after having taking the Tournelles, she 
would repase the bridge—a promise which seemed impossible to any 
body; but which nevertheless was fulfilled, like all the other impossibili- 
ties. 
“The irresolution of the king was the greatest punishment to Joan:— 
‘I sball only continue for e year, and a very little more,’ said she; ^1 
must try to employ that year well," 

“The Duchesse d'Alençon was greatly alarmed, on seeing her husband 
at the head of the army, which was about to enforce the coronation of 
the king, at Rheims. Joan told her to fear nothing—thnt she would 
bring him back safe and sound, and in = better condition than he was at 
Ibat moment. 

* At the attack of Jargean, the Duc d'Alençon was attentively recom 
noitering the outworke of the town, when Joan told him to remove from 
the spot on which he was standing, or that he would be killed by seme 
warlike missile. The duke removed, and almost immediately afterwards, 
* gentleman of Anjou, by the name of M. de Lade, was struck in the very 
place which the duke had just left. 

“The English generale, Talbot, Searles, and Falstaff, having arrived, 
with fonr thousand men, to the relief of the Castle of Beaugenie, in order 
to raise the siege of that place, Joan predicted that the Engimh would 
not defend themselves—wonld be conquered, and that this triumpb 
would be almost bloodless on the part of the royal army; and that there 
would be very few—not quite to say no one—killed of the French com 
batants. In truth, they lost but ome man, and almost all tho English 
were killed or taken. 

“u Joan had told the king not to fear any want of troops for the expedi. 
thm to Rheims, for that there would be plenty of persons, and many 
would follow him; in truth, the army increased visibly from day to day 
and numbered twelve thousand men by the end of June, 1429. 

* When the army had arrived before Troyes, that city shut it» gutes 
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and refused to yield. After five days waiting, and nselesa efforts of capita. 
lation, the majority of the council advised to returu to Gien; but Jona 
declared that in less thaa three days she would introduce the king int. 
the city, by favor or by force. The chancellor suid thut they would eyes 
wait aix days, if they could be aure of the truth of her promises. — ' Dout* 
nothing,’ suid she—' you will be master of the city to-morrow.’ Imme- 
dintely preparations were made for the projected assault, which sc 
alarmed the inhabitants and their garrison, that they capitulated next day 

“ Charles feared that the city of Rheims would oppose a long resist- 
ance to his arms, and that it would be difficult to make himself master 
of it, because he was deficient in artillery. * Have no doubt,’ said Joan, 
' for the citizens of the town of Rheims will anticipate you. Before yoa 
are close ty the city, the inhabitants will surrender." On the 16th of July, 
the principal inhabitants of the city laid its keys nt the feet of the king. 

* During her captivity, Jona made the following predictions, on the 
first of March, 1430, in the presence of fifty-tine witnesses, whose names 
are given faithfully by M. le Bron de Charmettes:— Before seven years 
are post, the Euglish will abandeu a larger prize tlian they have done bes 
fore Orleans, and will lose everything in France. They will experience 
the severest luss they have ever felt in France; and this will be by a 
great victory which God will bestow apou the French. 

“ Paris was actually retaken by the French, under the command of the 
Marshal de Richemont, and the Count de Dunoia, on the 14th of April, 
1436. 

** As to the great victory which should prove so fatal to the English, M. 
le Brun thinks may he understood either the battle of Tormigny, gained 
by the French in 1450, nnd which resulted in the conquest of Normandy 
or the battle of Castillon, fought in 1452, in which the renowned Gen 
Talbot perished, and which completed the submission of la Guienne te 
France. 

“Tn order to explain the expression, will lose everything in France, the 
same author recalls the fact, that the people in general restricted the term 
France to what had originally composed the immediate dominion of Huga 
Capet and his successors, as l'I4le de France, l'Orlennnnia, le Berri, la 
Touraine, etc. Thus Jonn of Arc, born at Domremy, at the extremity of 
fa Champagne, said that St, Michael had ordered her to gu into France," 


Lavy. Ihave been reading a somewhat similar ac. 
count, belonging, I presume, to the same class, in the 
“Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind,” by Moore; 
be says: 


“There is another form of supersenmous vision, for the existence of 
which we can scarcely discover sufficient reason unless tu intimate ax 
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ündeveloped faculty, which, in another state, may be proper to man 
Ine nature and character of this strange endowment will be best 
expressed in the language of one who believed himself to be possessed 
of it. Heinrich Zechokke, a man remarkable for the extent of his honor 
able labors as a statesman and an author, solemnly writes the following 
passage in his autobiography: ‘It has happened to me sometimes, on 
my first meeting with strangers, as I silently listened to their discourse, 
that their former life, with many trifling circumstances therewith con 
nocted, or frequently some particular scene in that life, has passed quite 
involuntarily, and, as it were, dream-like, yet perfectly distinct, before 
ine. During this time I usually feel so entirely absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the strangers life, that at last I no longer see clearly the face 
of the unknown wherein 1 andesignedly read, nor distinctly hear the 
voices of the speakers, which before served in some measure as a com 

toentary on the text of their features, For a long time I held mel 
visions aa delusions of the fancy, and the more so as they showed ma 
even the dress and emotions of the actors, rooms, furniture, and other acces 

worieg, He was at length astonished to find his dream-pictures inva 
riably confirmed as realities, and he relates this instance as an example 
of his visionary gift: ‘One day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered an ina 
[the Vine) in company with two young students, We supped with a 
numerous company at the table d'hote, where the guests were making 
very inerry with the peculiarities of the Swiss, with Meamer’s magnet 
ism, Lavater's physiognumy, ete. One of my companions, whose national 
pride was wounded by their mockery, begged me to make some reply, 
particularly to a handsome young man who sat opposite to ns, and who 
had allowed himself extraordiuary license, This man's life was at that 
moment presented to my mind. I turued to him, and asked whether he 
would answer me candidly if I related to him aome of the most secret 
passages of his life, I kuowing as little of him personally as he did of me. 
He promised, if I were correct, to admit it frankly. I then related what 
my vision had shown me, and the whole company were made acquainted 
with the private history of the young merchant—his school years, hia 
youthful errore, and, lastly, with a fault committed in reference to the 
strong-box of his privcipal. I described the uninhabited room with 
whitened walls, where, to the right of the brown door, on a table, stood 
a black money-box, etc. A dead silence prevailed during the whole 
narrative, which I alone occasionally interrupted by inquiring whether 1 
spoke the truth. The startled young man confirmed every particular, 
and even, what I had scarcely expected, the last mentioned. Touched 
by his candor, I shook bands with him, and said no mcre. He is, prob 
abiy, still liring " 


CONVERSATION IX. 
BOMNAMBULISM. - 


Lavy I have been reading Dendy's Philosophy of 
Mystery, and have marked a number of cases which 
secm to bear much resemblance to some of the stages 
of fascination. 

He says that somnambulism is the most perfect para- 
dox among the phenomena of sleep, as it exhibits actions 
without a consciousness of them; indeed so complete 
is suspension of sensibility that contact, nay, intense 
inflietions, do not produce that mental consciousness 
which is calculated to excite alarm or even attention. 

He says that in London, 1833, a man was brought 
before Alderman Thorp, who had a parcel cut from his 
arm, although he had strapped it tightly on to prevent 
this, as he was often falling asleep during his walk. 
Yet, even then, he usually took the parcels to the proper 
directions. 

The crew of a revenue boat, on the coast of Ireland, 
about two o'clock in the morning, picked up a man 
swimming in the water. He had, it appeared, left his 
house about twelve, and walked two miles over a most 
dangerous path, and had swam about one mile. After 
he was taken into the boat he could not be persuaded 
that he was not still in his warm bed at home. 

in 1834, Marie Pan was admitted into the hospital at 
Boideaux, France; her left arm and hand covered with 
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deep and bleeding gashes, its tendons projecting, and the 
bones broken. She had, in her sleep, gone into a loft to 
cut wood with a hedging bill; thinking she was cutting 
the wood, she had hacked her forearm and hand until 
she fainted away and fell, bathed in her own blood, 
She had felt no pain, but merely a sensation, as if the 
parts were pricked with pins. 

In 1832 some fishermen near Brest, in France, were 
surprised at finding, at two o'clock in the morning, a 
boy about twelve years old, up to his waist in the sea, 
fishing for flounders, ot which he drew up five or six. 
Their surprise, however, was increased to wonder 
when, on approaching him, they found he was fasí 
asleep. He was taken home and put to bed, but was 
mmediately afterward attacked with a raging fever. 

In 18—, says the Augsburg Gazette, Dresden was the 
scene of a melancholy spectacle. As early as seven ir 
the morning a female was seen walking on the roof of 
one of the loftiest houses in this city, apparently occupied 
in preparing some ornaments as a Christmas present. 
The house stood as it were alone, being much higher 
than those adjoining it, and to draw her from her 
perilous situation was impossible. Thousands of spec- 
tators had assembled in the streets. It was discovered 
to be a handsome girl, nineteen years of age, the 
daughter of a master baker, possessing a small independ- 
ence, bequeathed to her by her mother. She continued 
her terrific promenade for hours, at times sitting on the 
parapet and dressing her hair. The police came to the 
spot, and various means of preservation were resorted 
to. In a.few minutes the street was thickly strewn 
with straw, and beds were called for from the house, 
but the heartless father, influenced by the girl's step 
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mother, refused them. Nets were suspended from the 
balcony of the first floor, and the neighbors fastened 
sheets to their windows. All this time the poor girl 
was walking in perfect unconsciousness, sometimes 
gazing at the sky, and at others singing or talking to 
herself. Some persons succeeded in getting on the 
roof, but dared not approach her for fear of the conse- 
quences if they awoke her. Towards eleven o'clock 
she approached the very verge of the parapet, leaned 
forward and gazed upon the multitude beneath ; every 
one felt that the moment of the catastrophe had arrived, 
She rose up, however, and returned calmly to the 
window by which she had got out. When she saw 
here were lights in the room, she uttered a piercing 
shriek, which was re-echoed by thousands below, and 
lell dead into the street, 

Docror. You have extracted all that is worth 
noticing in the Philosophy of Mystery; for a man is 
certainly unfit to treat on physiology who believes, liko 
Dendy, that electricity is the source of life, and who, 
driven to confess the fact of the existence of several cases 
of apathetic trance produced by fascination, which he 
quotes, says, “It is, I believe, quite true, that they were 
unconscious of the operation; but even this is not safe. 
Pain is given us as warning aguinsl extreme injury, 
that by our complaint or suffering, the surgeon's mind 
may be on ils guard." 

Newnham says that the phenomena of somnambulism 
ere established and recognized by the antagonists of 
fascination. And that in fact the knowledge of som- 
nambulism rescues many of these natura. phenomena 
from the alledged dominion of sorcery and of the black- 
nrt, under which they have been classed by the ignorant 
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‘and the short-sighted, and restores them to the proper 
position as the nalural effects of natural causes. 

Dendy, continually rushing into dilemmas from which 
he cannot extricate himself without overthrowing his 
former positions, remarks, * That whatever may be the 
influence imparted by tractions, the phenomena of 
etcited somnambulism are similar or precisely to those 
spontaneously occurring." “In a word, mesmerism is 
true in part: it may induce catalepsy, somnambulism, 
exalted sensation, apathetic sensibility, suspended circu- 
lation, even death. Clairvoyance and prophecy alone 
are the impositions as regards its effects,” etc. 

In both cases the parties remember nothing whatever 
of the recurrences experienced in sleep-waking. The 
actions of many natural sleep-wakers explain the origin 
of many stories of pixey and fairy, who would enter, ir 
some cases, the houses of their friends at night, and do 
up all their work for them, and in others cause much 
trouble, to whom they bore ill-will, by breaking their 
crockery, overturning chairs, etc. A tailor in this city 
who worked for a shop which furnished suits made to 
order at twenty-four hours notice, had taken a coat to 
finish by the next morning, under the expectation of his 
wife assisting him. Arrived at home, his wife was ill, 
and unable to do anything to help him beyond sewing 
the sleeves. He worked steadily at his task during the 
day, but so much did his unusual efforts exhaust him, 
that despite himself he went to bed with a heavy heart, 
for he dreaded, with good reason, the loss of his situation 
from the disappointment of his employers. When 
roused at an early-hour the next morning, he hastily pre 
pared to resume his work, when, to his utter astonish: 
ment, he found the coat perfectly finished, and done too, 
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he confessed, in a much better manner than ,t was possi 
ble for him to do it. Immediately perceiving that ' 
was the deed of his guardian angel, he fell on his knees 
and gave thanks. He told me that it was the only way 
in which the coat could have been made; for, on 
account of his exertions the preceding day, he was 
utterly incapable of working, and the next morning coula 
do little more than stand. He had evidently risen in the 
night and finished the coat himself, and must have done 
this in complete darkness, for a light would have, in all 
probability, (owing to a peculiar state) awakened his 
wife, and they had but one room. 

Marcus, the freedman of Pliny, dreamed that a 
barber, sitting on his bed, had shaved him, and awoke 
well trimmed ; Marcus had unconsciously shaved him- 
self. Dendy mentions that early one morning, at a 
farm-house in Sussex, England, an immense number of 
foot-prints were observed by the men about a gate, 
which were not there over night. On their return the 
servant girl was relating her dream; that she was told 
the cows had got into a wrong field, and that she had 
gone out, opened the gate, and driven them back. She 
had been observed by one of the family performing her 
dream. A young gentleman at Brenstein was seen to 
rise, get out of his window on the roof, and take a 
brood of young magpies from their nest, and wrap them 
in his cloak. He then returned quietly to his bed, and 
in the morning related his dream to his two brothers 
They had slept with him and witnessed this feat, of 
which he would not be persuaded until they showed him 
the birds in his cloak. 

Dr. Gall relates a case of a Mr. Roggenback, whc 
informed him, in the presence of many persons, that he 
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nad beer. a somnambulist from infancy. In this stata 
his tutor had made him read, look for places on the 
map, (and which he found more readily than awake,) 
and perform many other actions, all of which he per 
formed more readily than in his waking moments. All 
this time his eyes would be open and fixed ; he did not 
move them in the least, but would turn his head to vary 
their direction. 

A story is credited to Professor Upham of Bowdoin 
College, relating to a farmer who rose in his sleep, went 
to his barn, and thrashed out five bushels of rye in tha 
dark, separating the grain from the straw with great 
exactness. Captain Brown, of Portland, Me., while at 
sea, became very ill and confined to his berth. "Those 
on board noticed a peculiar stiffness and rigidity of his 
limbs. Though encompassed by timber, and unable to 
go on deck, he saw distinctly all that passed arocné 
him; describing many vessels that passed his owm, 
logether with several at a great distance, at anchor; 
and told all that took place on board of them. His 
descriptions were confirmed in every instance where it 
was possible to make inquiry. 

The letter of Mr. John Wise, of Lancaster, Pa., will 
aptly conclude our cases of natural somnambulism :— 


“From the age of teu to fifteen, it was almost a nightly babit with me 
te get up from my bed and travel through the whole house, unbarring the 
doors and walking through the different apartments with the greatest ease 
in utter darkuess, sometimes unlocking the back door, aud travelling into 
the yard and out-houses, stopping at different places, and examining. ap- 
parently with the niceet precision, such articles as happened to fall in my 
way. 
“ Yet after being awakened, not the slightest recollection remained of 
whst had happened. During some of these nocturna. excursions, I open 
ed a dormar window, and crawled ont thence to the very apex of the 
of? On one of these occasions, after getting on the top of the house, 
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was awakened by a slight shower of rain, and it was with diffixulty , 
made s safe descent by way of the next neighbor's house, which obliged 
me to rouse the family in order to get back to my bed ngain, 

“ The most singular feat, however, tha. I performed in the somnambu 
"io state, was a situation that I got into, out of which I could not extricate 
ayself again in a waking etate, neither could I, upon trial, without the 

gistance of something to step on first, get into it again. The ruom ia 
ihich I slept at this time, had in it un old-fashioned cradle of double 
augth, made for twin babes. This was placed upon a long narrow keg, 
which stood on ita ends, so that when standing slongside of it, the sides 
of the cradle came within two inches of my chin, and it was so poised, 
that a slight p ponderance either way would capsize it. During one of 
my nocturna) erarmbulatioua in the middle of the night, by some means T 
got into this adle, without the assistance of anything that would enable 
me to step ! ,, save some strange inexplicable cause. It waa a cold wins 
ter night, and I became awakened while in the act of pulling books from 
around me, which were in the cradle at the time. Alter being perfectly 
awakened, it required a great deal of caution to support my centre of 
gravity, until I had called the assistance of some of the family to enable 
me to get down, 

“To the somnambulic state, I am told my eyea are wide open, and 
have a glassy appearance. Although I would answer questions, and talk 
freely vn subjects that were indicated by my conduct, yet it was next to 
mpoasible to awaken me by any other process than the application of cold 
water. Altera more advanced ago, these symptoms have taken a different 
form. my nightly perambulations being confined to my chamber, and they 
sre more particularly connected with the organa of hearing and vision. 
It does appear, that, like the inner vision without the aid of the external 
eye, there is also a distinct faculty of hearing, independent of the external 
ear. This has been experienced by persons of my acquaintance. I have 
frequently hastened to the place from whence sounds appeared to come. 
Generally it sppears to be the calling of my name, by persous whose 
voice l can recognize; but the most frequent delusions are through the 
eye. These symptoms, from their frequency, although not fearfal in them. 
selves, have been of late a source of annoyance, and they always occur in 
a halfwaking condition. The clearer and smoother the chamber in 
which I sleep, the less am I annoyed with these delusions, Of these 
symptoms and their operations, J have a tolerable distinct recollection 
afterwards. I generally find myself sitting up in bed, in the act of getting 
wp and moving towards the objects, which mostly appear to be human 
beings, and often persons of my acquaintance. Although this happens te 
me in a half waking condition, still, I possess the faculty of reasoning 
within myself upon the necessity of not minding these delusions, bu? 
seldom become perfectly satisfied uutil 1 get up aud try to touch ths 
whject bnt invariably get awake on being touched by another person 
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After being awakened, it has often appeared to me that a conflict kad 
been going on between the material and spiritual functiuns." 

Lavy. Is somnambulism ever induced by disease? 

Docrom. There have been a great number of cases 
recorded by the medical protession, in which illness 
developed the faculty, and when restored to health it 
would be lost. Many of these cases present all the phe- 
nomena of induced prevision, clairvoyance, etc. ; and, 
what will seem a strange fact regarding the matter 
none ever think of doubting them, not even the most 
bitter opponents of fascination; yet speak of them in 
connection with fascination, and you will but excite their 
anger. 

We find a case published by two French gentlemen 
of this character. The patient predicted a detail of the 
principal events that should happen to her in the course 
of the following years,—of the maladies to which she 
would be subjected,—of the remedies which would be 
necessary,—of the effect of these remedies,—of the 
erisis which she would experience,—and of the precise 
period of her cure; all of which were substantially cor 
sect and accomplished. 

Lavy. Do medicines ever produce symptoms similar 
2 these? 

Docror. Quite a large number of cases produced by 
iedicinal substance, are also recorded; the cases vary 
rom those of intense mental exaltation and development 
f the intellectual powers, to catalepsy and trance. 

Dr. O'Shaughnessy, describing the effects of Indian 
aemp, tells us that in a lad of excellent habits, ten drops 
of the tincture induced the most amusing effects. A 
shout of laughter ushered in the symptoms, and a transi 
tion state cf .ataleptic. rigidity, occurred for two or 
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three minutes. Ife enacted the part of a rajah giving 
orders to his coirtiers; he could recognize none of his 
fellow-students or acquaintances ; all to his mind seemed 
as altered ns his own condition; he spoke of many 
years having passed since his student days; described 
his teachers and friends with a piquancy a dramatist 
would envy; detailed the adventures of an imaginary 
series of years, his travels and his attainments of wealth 
and power; he entered on discussions of religious, sci- 
entific, and political topics with astonishing eloquence, 
and disclosed an extent of knowledge, reading, and a 
ready apposite wit, which those who knew him best 
were altogether unprepared for. For three hours and 
upwards he maintained the character he at first assumed 
and with a degree of ease and dignity perfectly becoming 
his high assumption. 

Similar facts were known in ancient times. The 
Thracians used to intoxicate themselves by casting the 
seeds of certain poisonous plants into a fire made for 
the purpose, around which they sat and inspired the 
warcotic fumes. Moore says that there can be no 
doubt that the incantations of witchcraft and magie 
were generally attended with the practice of burning 
herbs of a similar kind. The ancients deemed certain 
temperaments essential to the reception of the divine 
effatus, and the melancholic was considered the most 
suitable, especially when aggravated by rigid absti- 
nence and the use of narcotics, (this exactly suits Swe- 
denborg, etc.) Pliny informs us that the soothsayers 
were accustomed to chew roots supposed to be of a 
certain species of henbane. The Hindoos employ the 
Indian hemp for the same purpose; and in St. Domingo 
ihe supposed prophets ^hew a plant called cohaba, that 
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-hey may be the better able to look ints the unseen 
world and perceive the shadows of coming events 
Sophocles called the priestesses of Delphos laurel eatera, 
because they were in the habit of chewing the leaves 
of that shrub before they mounted the tripod, etc., etc. 
Townshend tells us of a sleep-waker who played 
beautifully on the flute, and was accustomed o impro- 
vise upon that instrument with all the musical genius 
he possessed; but the charming strain, once uttered, 
was lost forever. One day, in sleep-waking, being 
asked to write down a composition, he instantly seized 
music paper and a pen, and wrote down the air you 
observe on this paper. I need not mention that he was 
utterly incapable of such a display of talents in the 
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The following case of diseased somnambulism is 
sen from Mr. Sandby. It is related with singular 
ruthfulness and accuracy. 


"lt is perfectly true, that our poer friend who has now been some 
months with us, presents one of those singular and almost incredibl+ 
mses of hysterical or nervous affection, which are at distant interval 
witnewed under the dispensation of the Almighty. 

“The overthrow of the regular functions of the nervous system, was 
vecasioned by the almost sudden death of her father, to whom she was 
most fondly attached, who was seized with illness, during her absence 
from him, and died in a few houra after she returned to her home. I 
esnnot enter into any longer detaila of the case, which has been attended 
with all those varieties, which have long characterized the complaint, 
among medical men as the Protean disorder. The extraordinary powers 
communicated vo the other senses by (he lemporary suspension of one or 
two of them, are veyond credibility to all those who do not witness it; and 
I really seldom enter into any of the details, becanse it would be bnt 
reasonable, that those who have not seen, should doubt the reality of 
them. All colors she can distinguish with the greatest correctness by 
night or by day, whe:her presented to her on cloth, silk, muslin, wax, ot 
even glass—asnd this I may enfely say, as ensily on any part of the body 
as with the hands, althoagh, of course, the ordinary routine of such au 
exhibition of power, takes place with the hands,—the other being that 
of mere curiosity. Her delicacy of mind, and high tone of religious 
feeling, are such, that sho has the greatest objection to make that which 
she regards in the light of a heavy affliction from God a matter of show 
or curiosity to others, althoagh to ourselves, of course, sll these unusual 
extravagances ofnervous aensibility, are manifest, for at least twelve ont 
af every twenty-four hours. She can not only read with the greatest 
rapidity any writing that ia legible to üs, music, etc., with the mere 
passing of her fingers over it, whether in a dark or light room, (for her 
sight is for the most part suspended, when under the influence of the 
attack, or paroxyam, althongh she is perfectly sensible, —nay, more acuta 
und clever thnn in her natural state,) but within this month past, she haa 
been able to collect the contents of any printing or MS., by merely laying 
her band on the page, without frecing the lines or letters ;—and I eaw her 
last night only, declare the contents of a note just Srought indo the room, 
in this way. (when 1 could not decipher it myself without a candlo,) and 
with rapidity with which 1 cunld not have read it by daylight. I have 
een her develop hand-writing by the application of a note to the back 
uf her hand, neck, or foot; and «he cam do it at any time. There ia 
nothing osNATURAL in this, for vf course the nervous susceptibility 
extends all over the surface of the hodv. but nse and habit cause us te 
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Emit its power more to the fingers. Many, even medical men, tske upou 
themselves to declare, that we are all (her medical attendants as well) 
under a mere delusion. We ask none to believe anytking, il they pre- 
fer not to do so, and only reply—The case is equally marvellous either 
way ;—either that this our poor patient should be thus afflicted, or that 
eighteen or nineteen persons of my family and friends, in the daily habit 
ef eecing her, should fancy she is for every twelve hours out of the 
tweny-four, doing at intervals, that which she is not doing, There are 
many exhibitions of extravagant powers which she possesses, thai we talà 
ef to no one; for finding it difficult to acquire credit for lesser things, we 
do not venture on the greater. Her power ceases tha moment the attack 
passes off. A considerable awelling has at times been visible at the back 
of the head, which has yielded to the treatment. 

“Tt is certainly a case which would be an instroctive one, in the con- 
sideration of the physiology of the human frame: but she, poor thing! 
is moat averse to experiments being purposely made on her;—but in her 
avery day life among us, we have no lack of proof for ail we believe and 
know. 

“ Between the attacks, she is na perfectly in a natural atate, as ever she 
was in her life. There is bat one paradoz in her state; and that is, that 
eha can at such times, hear seme sounds and not others, thongh very mach 
louder,--aud seo some things, and not others, though placed before her. 
Bhe could hear a tune whistled, when she could not hear a gun fired close 
to her. It is certainly the absorption or absence of mind that ocommons 
this; absemf to some things, though a rest to others, like any skeni 
mum; end thos Dr. Y—— accoants for 
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CONVERSATION KX. 
HISTORY OF FASC-NATION. 


Docros. We have now reviewed, with a rapd 
glance, the six stages, curative effects, and natural con- 
ditions, simulating the phenomena of fascination. To 
complete our plan, I have compiled a brief history of 
the matter, which, with your permission. I will read. 

Lavy. Iam anxious to hear it. It certainly appeers 
strange to me that the matter should have been forgot. 
ten through the middle ages, and, until very lately, 
remain unknown. 

Docros. That it was known and practised is an un- 
doubted fact, but it was, after the Christian era, confined 
to convents; and many a miracle at the tombs and othe1 
depositories of the relics of saints, may safely be referred 
to this agency of fascination. In some instances, the 
Esculapean visions, prescriptions, etc., were repeated. 
St. Gregory, bishop of Tours, tells of the efficacy of 
pilgrimages to the tombs of saints. Says he: “Any 
person filled with. faith, coming near the tombe and 
praying, will be speedily cured of whatever illness may 
befall them. Some affirm that the saints appear tu 
them in the night (of course while sleeping on or near 
the tomb), during their dreams, and reveal the proper 
remedies." For any number of similar instances, see 
accounts of St. Martin, Protegene, Moses ot Lyabia, 
Julianus of Edessa, St. Litard, St. Fortunatus, etc., etc. 

Leger quotes George Fabricius, who, in his Commen 
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tary on Poets, 1720, p. 73, says that he saw, in Padua, 
country people who were going to the church of St. 
Anthony for the purpose of obtaining salutary visions 
during their sleep. “This,” says Fabricius, “exactly 
resembles the ancient pagan worship. And in truth, 
even at the present day, the churches of saints are 
resorted to, to receive the same kind of revelations fo 
curing disease.” 

The king of France, from the time of Clovis, was the 
royal fascinator of his day. Laurent tells us that one 
of the officers of Clovis was afflicted with scrofula; the 
king felt much concern for him, as the resources of 
medicine had been tried in vain. He dreamed, one 
night, that if he touched the officer’s neck, it would be- 
come well; he arose in the morning and did so; from 
that time the power remained in his family. 

Marino Cavalli, ambassador from Venice to Francs 
in 1546, thus describes the operation of touching for the 
scrofula. After giving a description of the reigning 
monarch, Francis, he saya: “ Like all the monarchs of 
France, he has received from heaven the singular gift 
of curing the evil. Even Spaniards flock hither to 
profit by this miraculous property. The ceremony 
takes place some solemn day, like Easter, or Christmas, 
or the festivals of the Virgin; the king first confesses 
and receives the sacrament, then makes the sign of the 
eross on the sick, saving: * The king touches, may Gos 
eure thee! If the sick were not restored, they woula 
not, doubtless, flock hither so far; and since the num- 
ber augments always, we must believe that God takea 
this methed to deliver the infirm, and to increase, at the 
same time, the dignity of the crown of France." The 
power, however, it seems only remained with them 
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while virtuous; for the abbot of Nogent tells us thai 
Philip the First, who at first possessed the gift when he 
ascended the throne in 1060, lost it by indulgence m . 
vice. 

Many other monarchs, determined not to be outdone, 
assumed the same power, not curing scrofula alone, but 
all other diseases; in one instance it was of singula, 
benefit to one of the * Lord's anointed.” James, the 
exiled king of England, engaged himself as a touche 
for scrofula in the public hospitals of France. Fascina- 
tion was also useful, in some cases, to the royal opera- 
tors themselves: Tytler, speaking of Charles VI., tells 
us that *he once narrowly escaped being burned to 
death, and in consequence was seized with a dreadful 
fit of frenzy. To relieve him, they sent for a magician 
from Montpellier, and he became somewhat better." 

We are told by Beniveni, a Florentine pliysician, that 
he had a young man under his care, who was wounded 
in the chest by an arrow, which surgical skill could not 
extract. After a time of great pain, this faculty of pre- 
vision became developed, and he told the day and hour 
when the arrow-head should issue from the wound, and 
the time of his perfect cure; said he would go to Rome, 
die there, etc., with many other strange particulars, all 
of which, to the astonishment of the narrator, happened 
exactly as he had predicted them. 

In the eighty-fourth page of the Life of the Queen of 
Navarre, it tells, while lying at Metz, at the point of 
death, in consequence of a severe fever, she described 
the battle of Jarnac in every minute particular; told 
the victory of her son; his falling to the ground, death 
of the prince of Condé, and flight of the enemy ; and 
the information was confirme) the next night, *o the 
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astonishment of her attendants, who had thought her 
delirious while giving it. 

Van Helmont tells us, that “there exists in man a 
certain energy which can act beyond his person, accord- 
ing to his will or imagination, and impart virtues, and 
exercise a durable influence, even on distant objects " 

Cardanus at Naples, in 1501, performed extraordinary 
cures by fascination. He declared that nature had 
endowed him with strange faculties. He could go into 
sleep, waking at will, and in that state cure himself of 
an occasional attack of the gout, prescribe remedies, 
see at a distance, and correctly predict future events. 
For all these faculties he was imprisoned, as a sorcerer, 
at Bologna. 

A volume might easily be filled with facts similar to 
the above. But it is unnecessary to recite them all; 
when once attention is awakened to the subject, enough 
ean be found in our every-day reading and observation. 
Suffice it to say, that there is an uninterrupted chain of 
evidence from the earliest times to the present. I shill 
briefly, then, recount a few of the most remarkable, 
which I will mainly extract from Dr. C. R. Hall, a bit- 
ter opponent of fascination, but who, despite himself, 
gives such evidence in its favor—even his own expe- 
rience proving it—that the perusal of his book, * The 
Rise, Progress, Mysteries,” etc., etc., will convince any 
person of the reality of the subject he tries to injure, 
and also of his own silliness in endeavoring to make 
ridicule a test of truth. 

In the seventeenth century there appeared in England 
a gardener, Levret, an Irish gentleman, Valentine Great 
raks, and a Dr. Streper; and in Italy, Francisco Bag- 
none, etc., all of whom possessed the power of curing 
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diseases by touching or striking with the hand. The 
most celebrated of these, Greatrake is represented by 
the Lord Bishop of Derry, as being a simple, unpre- 
tending man, and sincerely pious. The same authority _ 
informs us, that not only had he seen, among other 
cures, “dimness cleared and deafness cured by his 
ouch, etc., etc.; running sores of the king’s evil dried 
ap; and kernels brought to a suppuration by his hand» 
grievous sores, of many months’ date, in a few days 
healed; obstructions and steppages removed;” but 
* even cancerous knots in the breast dissolved." 

Gassner, in 1770, excited much attention in Germany 
and performed several miraculous cures. lh 1794, a 
Count Thun appeared at Leipsic, professing to cure 
gout, palsy, and other complaints, by the imposition of 
his hands; he was of a weak constitution, and his suc« 
cess would vary. 

Mesmer was born in 1734. He was a severe stu- 
dent, and soon became a proficient and able physician. 
It has been truly observed that from time immemorial 
the mineral magnet was employed as a remedy in the 
cure of burns, and other injuries, but it was not until 
the sixteenth century, when alchemy was tn its zenith, 
that its use as a remedy for internal diseases became 
general. At this time there was the earliest specula- 
tions on the extensive diffusion of the magnetic principle 
which, as in our own day, was made to explain the 
motions of the planets and the laws of life. 

Mesmer fell into the universal error, and commenced 
treating the sick by means of magnetized rods, which 
he obtained from Father Hell or Holl, a Jesuit, profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Vienna. His great success aston- 
whed himself, and ver7 much chagrined the professor 
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the consequence of which was an irreconcilable quarre 
between the two. The acuteness of Mesmer soon led 
him to perceive that he might dispense with the rods 
and that he could produce the same effects by merely 
drawing his own hands from above downwards in front 
of his patient. 

His success in fascination was wonderful; for a 
great number of years nothing like it had been seen in 
Europe, and the fame of Mesmer spread rapidly. He 
left Vienna, and travelled through various towns and 
cities in Europe, met with considerable encouragement 
finally returned, and then left for Paris, where we find 
him established in 1778. D'Eslon, one of the court 
physicians, was his first convert; others soon followed, 
and the majority of the Parisians declared in his favor 
He finally surmounted the enmity of all his opponenta 
and retired with a large fortune, the result of his bene- 
volent exertions, after founding a school of pupils, 
nearly all of whom became celebrated. The facts in 
his experiments were allowed by the French Academy 
of Medicine, but the idea of a fluid denied. 

The Marquis de Puseygar, one of Mesmer's pupils, 
having, in March, 1784, fascinated his gardener, found 
that his patient was capable of holding a conversation 
while wrapped in induced somnambulism. He found, 
moreover, that the patient not ouly understood the 
words, but even the unexpressed thoughts of his mas- 
ter, and would answer with equal clearness the intended 
question while it was yet a mere suggestion of the 
mind, as after it had been conveyed to him in language 
This was the origin (wrongly so called) of induced 
somnambr lism. 

In 1778 Perkins, an American surgeon practising in 
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London, invented and obtained a patent for hia “ metal. 
lic tractors.” The tractors were merely small pieces 
of steel, strongly magnetized, (nothing more than a dif- 
ferent form of the magnetized rod.) They were applied 
over the affected part, and gently moved about, touch- 
ing the ekin. Gout, rheumatism, toothache, and palsy, 
were a few of the diseases cured by the tractors, etc _ 
Among those who publicly vouched for the truth of the 
wonderful cures performed by means of the tractors, 
were eight university professors, four being professors 
of medicine; twenty clergymen, ten being D.D.s; 
thirty-six medical men, nineteen being M. D.s. l 

To prove the error of these doctors of divinity and 
medicine, two men in Bath had precisely similar instru- 
ments made of wood, painted and shaped so as exactly 
to resemble the real ones. These were publicly tried 
with all due solemnity, at first upon five hospita 
patients. Of these four were affected with chronic 
rheumatism in the ancle, knee, wrist, and hips. Ths 
fifth had chronic gout. All were much relieved. One 
was sure that his knec was warmer, and thought tha* 
he could walk across the room. le did so, though he 
had previously bern unable to stir. The following day 
the real metallic tractors were applied, with results pre 
cisely similar. Mr. Smith applied the wooden tractort 
to a patient with rheumatism of the shoulder, so severt 
as to prevent his raising his hand; in four minutes th 
man wus able to lift his hand. In another patient thi. 
fictitious tractors caused so much increase of suffering, 
that he would on no account submit to a repetition of 
the operation. Had these sapient individuals but half 
the talent of Mesmer, they would soon havc discoverec 
the real scurce of action. 
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Fascination has beer known and practised to « 
greater or less extent in the United States since tis 
early part of the nineteenth century ; at the presen: 
time we have scores of lecturers traversing the country 
The people receive it rather doubtingly; they want 
some show of reasoning to sustain what they consider 
experiments against the laws of nature. To show the 
feeling I cannot do better than add an editorial from 
one of my exchanges. After describing the scene, 
performers, and examining committee, to the latter ‘of 
which he belonged, he says :— 


“ The first evening the lady's eyes were bandaged so that the commit. 
we were satisfied she could not see. On Thureday night more thas 
usual pains were taken. Adhesive plasters were put over her eyes, and 
they did positively adhere so closely to her skin that they were with dif- 
ficalty removed. Over these, soft kid gloves were spread, over these 
again, a handkerchief was tied, secured above and below by tape strings. 

“Tt was an unusual and very severe test. Her eyes were, without 
doubt, i5 TOTAL DARKNEss—in regard to that, there is no possible mis 
take; but notwithstanding all our precautions in bandaging, sax DID sxe. 
She read the names of a score of newspapers, and some of the smaller 
print on them—she read writing with & lead pencil—told the time by 
numerous watches, though set far from the true hour, and described the 
watches. She also read several bank notes. 

* She held the papers, etc., over her forehead, at the lower edge of her 
nair. While engaged in her readinga she was very sprightly, and 
evinced considerable smartness—but we have not room for 
detail, 

* In regard to this matter, we can only say tbat we do not comprehend 
it. .If it be trickery, it is splendid trickery. The jugglers of the East 
astound you, but they prepare all the machinery—here you are allowed 
zo prepare the subject to your own satisfaction, In regard to the pre 
sumption that arises in the mind, ss soon as we are convinced that she 
cannot see with her eyes, that there is some series of canningly devised 
und secret signs by which communications are made to the young lady, 
we have to say, that watches and papers were given to her that no oye 
saw but our own, and yet she told as usual 

“Our stubborn skepticism prompts us to say, that though witnessing 
such bewildering tests a thousand timea we would believe we were a 
thoowinl tmiss decalved, hafore we wns d grant that she mi with her 
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Lany. I think there is evidence enough on the sub- 
ect of fascination to convince the most incredulous, and 
were the matter of our conversation published, no one 
would rise from its perusal without Leing a thorough 
believer. 

Docror. In advancing the various arguments, I have 
merely reviewed the substance of the conclusions that 
have convinced myself. Some curious phenomena 
accidentally observed, led me to examine the matter 
closely, and the result has been. not only an entire con- 
viction of its truth, but an equal conviction that that 
truth may be made so plain as to appeal to the common 
sense of all. 

My knowledge of the subject has given me a : due te 
unravel much of the history of superstition in this 
world. I have found fascination to be a most terrible 
agent of imposture in all ages, as we have before seen 
Jehovah punished its practice among the Jews with 
death; that is, its practice as regarded the production 
of spiritual clairvoyance for purposes of divination: in 
other respects it was extensively known and practised 
as a curative agent. Witness the case of David, etc. 

In our own day, Robert Cochrans, Joseph Smiths, 
Swedenborgs, etc., etc., are in turn gaining hosts of fol- 
lowers, and all through ignorance on this subject. 
Fascination, however, will most assuredly crush them, 
and so well is this fact known, that, perceiving its 
onward progress, many of them are even now endeav- 
oring to wrest its phenomena to support their own 
views. Professor Bush says that the “Clairvoyance 
of Swedenborg was not induced by human agency." 
Granted. “ That, unlike the magnetic seers, who are 
n a state of internal, but not at the same time of exter 
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nal consciousness, Swedenborg wis in both at oncé 
His prerogative was the opening of a spirrvAL sight 
whith left him still in the enjoyment of his NATURAL 
sight. Hence he could know and distinctly describe iz 
his state of external consciousness, what he saw with 
his spiritual eyes, and could know with perfect accu- 
racy, free from all illusion, what was going on around 
him in the natural world, at the same time tnat he per- 
ceived what was transpiring in the spiritual world ; and 
so perfectly was he in the possession of external con- 
sciousness while in the exercise of his spiritual per- 
ceptions, that on one occasion, when moving in 8 
funeral procession, he was actually engaged in con- 
versation with the spirit of the person whose body he 
was following to the grave." 

If such be the case, and Swedenborg's supernatural 
claims rest on the fact of his seeing and holding com- 
munication with both worlds at once, then must a sin- 
gle well-authenticated fact, like that of the boy who 
possessed a similar power mentioned some pages back, 
overthrow all such claims, or indefinitely extend them; 
and this, too, without considering that Swedenborg's 
revelations were a natural sequence to his former philo- 
sophical speculations, and but confirmed them. Howe 
ever, as my object in these conversations was more to 
suggest thought than enter into detail, we will now end 
them. 

Lapy. Will you be kind enough to give me some 
directions with regard to the best manner of fassi 
nating? As you think ladies as well as gentlemen can 
practise it, 1 would like to be able if ever called upon. 

Docrog. With pleasure ; and I do it the mvre readily 
because I know your motives in such cases woud be 
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proper ones. It is certainly one of the must remarka- 
ble facts in the whole matter, that the moral feelings 
exercise an extraordinary influence. Philippe the Firat 
of France has not been the only one who lost the 
power by ill conduct; for the evil disposed often 
become curbed and shorn of their strength in a sur- 
prising manner. 

Both patient and operator should be comfortably 
seated, so that neither will experience uneasiness in con- 
sequence of position. The seat of the operator should 
be bigher than that of the patient—the apartment 
neither too hot nor too cold, and as few witnesses as 
possible, but one person always present. Never begin 
the process if agitated, but wait until perfectly calm and 
self-collected. When all is ready, seat yourself oppo 
site the patient, inclining sideways, and taking his handa 
so that the inside of the thumbs of each press against 
the other, the hands resting on a knec of each; keep 
them in that position a few minutes, until an equal 
warmth is felt, gazing, after the first minute, steadily, 
şt not with an effort, into his eyes. Still gazing, 
release his hands, and unite your own with the palms 
touching each other; then separate them to the right 
and left transversely, (remembering that while commu- 
nicating the influence, the hands, when passing from the 
patient, must always have the back turned to him, and 
the reverse when taking him out of the state,) raise them 
to the head, let them rest on it a few moments, slowly 
carry them down the side and lower part of the head to 
the shoulders; allow them to rest a few moments there 
also, and then gradually pass down the arms to the end 
of the fingers which should be resting on the knees; al 
his time only the extremity of your own fingers should 
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touch, and tha very gently ; at the end of each pass 
slightly shake your fingers, as if to throw something 
from them. You had better contmue the passes, as a 
general rule, until the eyes of the patient close. Then 
allow your hands to rest two or three minutes on the 
head, and keeping your fingers in a crooked position, so 
as to directly point to but not touch the parts you 
traverse, pass slowly over the eyes and chest to the 
stomach, where the thumbs had better remain about 
twice as long as they did on the head, the fingers rest- 
ing on the sides; thence carry them down to the hips, 
knees, and feet. Do this a few times, and then confine 
your passes to the arms and body, without the head. 

The sitting may continue from half an hour to two 
hours; but forty minutes I have found a good average 
time. Of course, it depends, in a great measure, on the 
impressibility of the patient, and the degree of relief 
given. When it is desirous to terminate it, make two 
or three passes from the knees to the feet; then several 
transverse passes before the face and chest in & brisk 
manner. 

Make up your mind, beforehand, not to be alarmed at 
any strange and unexpected symptoms that present 
themselves during the operation; and whatever does 
occur, keep perfectly cool, and betray no agitation of 
manner ; if you let any signa of alarm escape you, your 
patient is almost certain to go off into convulsions. 
Mrs. W. came into my house, one day, in extreme pain, 
arising from a wrist that had bee": twice sprained ; at 
times her agony was dreadful. nd opiates, etc., entirely 
failed to relieve her. A few passes down the arm and 
wrist gave ease, and finaliy, by continuing the prcceas 


the pain ceased: at the end of twenty-four houra t re 
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turned,.and the same results followed the operation 
The third tine, I proposed putting her to sleep; after a 
while her eyes closed; she made a violent effort to 
open them, and, failing, became much frightened, and 
a cold perspiration broke out over her. I instantly 
reversed the passes; but it was some time, after awa- 
king, before she became calm. She was afterward 
courageous enough, went to sleep without trouble, and 
became finally cured. 

One of the first cases upon whom I ever operated 
was a Miss L. After a lapse of some ten minutes, she 
declared herself incapable of breathing, and I could not 
discern the pulse at the wrist. Her agitation became 
extreme ; she said death would surely ensue, and wished 
her cousin, who was present, to call her mother. The 
cousin, equally with herself, was frightened; so much 
so, indeed, that she was incapable of obeying her re- 
quest, though making great efforts to do so, seeming 
like a person with the nightmare. Though dreadfully 
agitated, 1 continued the passes, directing them alto- 
gether from the knees to the feet, and making some in 
in a iransverse direction over the chest. She soon 
bresthed and the heart beat; but,ere both actions were 
regularly established, she was insensible. I have rarely 
seen a person more benefited by the effects of fascination. 

When you can be guided to the seat of pain, keep 
your fingers over the spot, and make the passes in that 
direction. Toothache, headache, sore-throat, rheumat- 
ism, etc., will vanish under such manipulation, often 
with a rapidity that equally astonishes the operator and 
the patient. 

In operating, husband your strength as much as pos- 
sible use no nore exertion than just enough to give 
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the requisite motion to the hands and arms. You will 
lose enough by imparting the nervous fluid, without un- 
necessarily inereasing the debility. "This is a common. 
fault with young fascinators. 

If the operator succeeds in giving relief from pain, 
he has produced the only phenomena he ought to cx- 
pect. Do not allow the skepticism of those about you 
to rashly involve you in the mazes of experimenting on 
your patients. Point the unbcliever to the results; if 
he attributes them to imagination or anything else, 
don’t dispute the matter—let him have his own way, 
without your interference. Have patience—bide your 
' time—and your turn will come, and, when it does, will 
richly recompense the delay, and satisfy your curiosity 
So great are the marvels, that our minds must be grad 
nally prepared to receive them, or we could not bea 
the communication with safety. 

Newnham remarks, that the most important and fun 
damental characteristic of a good operator is, on his 
part, the possession of sound thought and firm will; ha 
inust not employ his processes in a thoughtless or care 
less manner, or they will be unsuccessful; but he must 
really throw his mind into the duty—must be attentive 
to what he is about—must wish to do good—anot allow- 
ing himself to wander into distant or discrepant scenes, 
but concentrating his will upon the object before him. 
He should be free from impertinent curiosity—a capital 
moral blemish in ordinary life, but still more so in 
magnetic pursuits—because the good of the patient is 
forgotten, the attention of the operator distracted, and 
fixed upon any object rather than his patient's health 
ip such cases, no satisfactory results can be expected 
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wth great advantage in local pains; this is, to place a 
piece of linen several times folded, or a fragment ot 
woollen or cotton cloth upon the suffering part; apply 
the mouth above it and breathe through it; it excites a 
lively sensation of heat, and the breath, which. is 
charged with the nervous fluid, introduces it into the 
system. Then expel the pain by passes. 

Somnambulism (says Deleuze) demonstrates the two- 
fold existence of the external and internal man in a 
single individual. It offers a direct proof of the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, and an answer to all objections made 
against its immortality. It makes evident the truth, 
known to the ancient sages, that man is an intelligence, 
served by organs. Never seck to produce it; but when 
it comes naturally, profit by it as much as possible. It 
is dangerous to try to produce this state by directing 
passes to the head ; make them equally over the body. 
If nature is disposed to this crisis, the fluid will. of 
itself, be carried to the brain, and the tendency be man- 
"fested by the extreme tranquility of the patient. Then, 
after passing your fingers, five or six times, at a short 
distance before his eyes, ask him whether he sleeps, 
and if he answers in the affirmative, you may ask him 
regarding the treatment. Don’t press questions, if he 
mhows no disposition to speak: let him alonc—it is of 
no consequence; it is not your object to render him a 
sleep-waker, but to cure him. If such a state were 
necessary, it would spontancously develop itself. 

In concussion, Í WOULD REMARK, THAT THE ONLY 
OBJECT OF THE OPERATOR SHOULD BE TO CURE HIS PA 
TIENT; THIS CANNOT RE TOO STRONGLY INSISTED UPON. 
Tav NO EXPERIMENTS; WAIT PATIENTLY, AND FOLLOW 
THE TEACHINGS OF NATURR, 


APPENDIX. 


COMMUNICATION FROM REV. ME. BEECHER, OW} Wa NETHER. 


“In October, 1842, on my way to the synod of Genewe, I soest the 
ght at the house of Mr. Hall, at Byron. In the evening V called ow 
dev. Mr. Childs, On entering the room, I found his eon, an intelligent 
boy aged ten years, then in a cataleptic fit, sitting in his father’s arms 
and his feet in warm water. 

* In a few moments he recovered. He frequently bad from three to 
six fits a day—hsd received the best medical attendance in the region: 
was no better—daily worse, He had lost entirely the powor of apeech, 
for several days. Great fears were felt that he would never recover 
There was a sore place on the back corner of hia head, and on the spine, 
occasioned by a fall, some months previous. When the fita passed of 
he became hungry, and not at all drowsy; and during the interval ap- 
peared preternaturally bright, and engaged in sports with companions, aa 


“After I had conversed & few minutes, I said, ‘I would have him 
magnetized;' to which his father replied, ‘I don't believe in it at all,’ 
and the mother added, ‘If you'll put me to sleep, I'll believe, and not 
without' I replied, *I would try it: it may do good, and can do no 
barm. During this conversation, I made a few passes in front of the 
child, chiefly with one hand, and without any particular concentration of 
the mind or will, and mostly with my face toward the mother. In lees 
than a minute the father said, * He is in another fit! No, he isn't, I de 
clare: I believe he is asleep.’ Mach surprised, (for I had never mag 
netized one,) I said, * It surely cannot be what I have dono; but if so 1 
can awaken him.’ Then, with a few revereod passes, he awoke. ‘Well, 
thia is strange," said I; ‘but I can put him asleep again, if it is real.’ I 
then seriously repeated the passes, with both hands, for one or two 
minutes, and placed him in the perfect mesmeric sleep. I then fixed my 
eyes on a lady on the opposite side of the room, the boy not yet having 
spoken for three days, and said, ‘Henry, what do you see?’ in a fall, 
decided voice. He replied,‘ Azubah.' I then looked his mother in the 
face, saying, ‘What do you see!’ He gave a name unknown to me: 
I looked to bin site" who Py ‘Tt ia her maiden name.’ I then took 
vinegar into my m wd moval! Win) Biet Vinegar,” epeals 
mg with great tartiiédB, Jig mury contortiom 
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X the face The mother now whispered to one of the children, whe 
left her seat, and I said, ‘Henry, what is she going fort! 'Bugar, and J 
love it,’ be answered. She went to the closet, and brought the sugar. I 
put sume into my mouth, which seemed to give him the same pleasure as 
if Thad pot it in his own. I then ssid, ‘What kind of sugar is it? 
'Muscovado.' ‘What is its color?" ‘Well, sir, a kind of light brown.’ 
A small glass jar, with a large cork, was now placed in my hand, whem 
immediately I observed the olfactory nerves affected, and the muscles 
abont the nose contracted at the same moment. I said to the girl, * What 
la itt’ to which the boy answered, ‘Hartshorn,’ ‘How do yon know?’ 
*Imnellit' I myself neithor knew nor smelt. I then took out the cork 
and applied it to my own nose, when he instantly placed his fingers ou 
that part of the nose next the forehead, and said, ‘I feel it here,'—]Jast 
where I myself experienced the burning sensation. 

“During all these experiments he sat on his father'a knee, with bis 
head down on his breast, snd reclining against his father, 

“I now asked him, ‘What is the matter with you!' *My brain iz 
sore, ‘Where? ‘At the bottom of it' * Where it joins the spinal 
marrow, (medulla oblongata?) ‘Yes.’ ‘What occasioned it?’ ‘I fel. 
from the grest beam in the barn.’ His mother here asked him, ‘ Why 
did you not tell us before 1' * I feared you would not let me play there.’ 
‘Can Doct. A——— cure you!’ ‘No.’ ‘Why not” ‘He don't know 
anything about it,’ (very decidedly.) ‘Can Doct C———?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Why?’ ‘He don't understand it' ‘Will the medicine you now ua 
do you good?" ‘No!’ ‘Of what is it composed’ ‘There is turpentine 
Init.’ ‘Does the Doctor give it you for tape-worm?’ ‘Yes.’ Hava 
youany!' ‘No.’ ‘Would you like to walk?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, walk,’ 
He arose promptly, stepped between the chairs, and said, ‘Well, sie, 
where sball I got’ *From the wall to the door, and back.' "This Le 
did, avoiding every obstruction; and, st my direction, returned and set 
again with hia father. 1 now, without notice to any one, placed my fa- 
fier on the organ of Benevolence, thinking at the moment it: performed 
th» office of Veneration, and said, * Would you like to pray "^ With soma 
lightness, he said ‘No.’ Some questions were asked, by his mother and 
myaelf, about the Bible, eto.; but no Veneration appeared. [then recol- 
lected the true office of the organ, and said, * Have you anything in your 
pocket?’ He took outa knife. ‘Give it to me for my little boy, — 
which he did promptly. I removed my hand. ‘Have you anything 
ols?’ *Ibave a pencil.’ *Will you giva me that for my other boy?’ 

It has no head!’ ‘Never mind; give it—won't yout’ ‘I shouldn't 
like to. ‘Well, but you will! ‘I couldn't come it! (with peculiar 
smphasis.,  Azubah said, ‘Ask him where the head of the pencil is. 

Where is it, Henry?’ ‘Well, sir, in the parlor.’ * Wherei' ‘On tha 
window.’ Azubsh said, ‘ Why, I picked it up and put it there to-day t 
[We certainly did nol know this.) I then said ‘Henry, can you get it? 
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He arose, and went into the parlor in the dark, and took the head of the 
pencil-case from the window, to the very great surprise of us all, In 
deed, we were all so astonished, that it seemed a dream. During these 
and subsequent proceedings, he spoke with a promptness, boldness, 
and propriety, in advance of his years, and beyond himself in his nature’ 
state; and so perfectly evident was it that he was in a somnambulic etate 
that no skeptic, I verily believe, cou/d have doubted. 

* At my request he returned to his seat. I touched Benevolence, and 
Instantly he handed me the pencil-case. ‘For my boy?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 1 
then silently, and without any willing, and with a feeling of curiosity tc 
see and test the matter, touched Reverence, His countenance at once 
assumed a softened and solemn aspect. * Henry, would you like to pray ?" 
“Yeo, sir.” ‘You may.’ He then commenced praying inandibly. ‘You 
way pray alond.’ He then prayed in a low, audible voice. On touching 
Tune, he sang a tune, though not in the habit of singing. On touching 
Combativeness and Destruetiveness, lie raised his clenched fiat to strike 
me. He was ignorant of Phrenology, and also of my intention to tozch 
any particular organ; nor did I, in any case, will the activity of the organ. 
I now took out my watch, and holding the dinl towards myself, and ubove 
the line of his vision, hia eyes being closed, and his hend bowed forward, 
and my hand also being between him and the watch, I asked him, 
' Henry, what time is it?’ * Eight o'clock, sir,'—which was exactly the 
time by the watch, thongh by the clock in the room it wns fifteen minutes 
faster. ' Heury, how long ought you to sleep?’ * Well, sir, I must sleep 
two hours and five minutes.” * Will you then awake ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Very 
well! This I did for the purpose of testing his knowledge of time, aa 
stated by Townshend, an English clergyman, whose work on this sub- 
ject I bad read. s 

“T then said, * Will you go with me to Mr. Hall's' ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, 
now we are there—now we are in the parlor: who is here?’ * Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall; Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell,” ‘Who else? He did not give 
their names, but intimated that they wero strangers. He described the 
room and position of things, all of which I found correct, on going to the 
nouse shortly after. These persons were not in the hnbit of being there 
In the evening, but company having come in, they were all together at 
that moment, As this was in his own town, I did not decem it proof, and 
æ ssid, ‘ Will you go to Batavia? ‘Yes,’ ‘Well, now we are there— 
now we are at my house—now we will go into my room: what do you 
see?’ 'I see a large table covered with black cloth, and with books and 
papers scattered over it' ' How large is itt’ ‘It is about five feet long.’ 
t How many bookcases?’ ‘Three, sir.' ‘What sort of a stove?" Hs 
pouli met ec iid siot describe ola for 1E was e quece a thing as nnt 10 be 
easi Jeserilml, Nur dd T peos bien, Sr all Ds every hid boca per 
fectly cvyrect, umg E wae wultcsewily. ncm hal never wen 
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by inreo and a half) or has left it in sach confusion as mine was at the 
momet 

* | may here say that, during the whole period of his sleep, he could 
hear the questions of others put to him, and would answer them, if 1 
were willing; but if I willed otherwise, or forbade him to speak, as | 
often did, he then would auswer no one but myself, not even father or 
mother; nor could he hear their conversation with me, nor with each 
other. 

“I now left him for an hour, and went back to Mr. Hall's, giving him 
leave to converse only with his father. On my return, I found him in 
the same state. He utterly refused to speak to any one but his father, 
and told him that he should not have another fit till the following Bab- 
hath, (this was Monday evening,) which proved true; but when that day 
eame, he had several, 

“ At nine o'clock and three minutes, holding my watch es before, an] 
standing eight or nine feet from him, I asked the time. He gave ‘nine 
o'clock and five mimutes ‘Look sharp,’ said I. ‘Oh! three minutes,’ 
said he, We were now curious to see if he would awake himself at the 
two hours and five minutes, and as he did not awake when the clock in 
the room reached that time, I said, ‘ Henry, did you mean by my watch, 
or by tbe clock!’ ‘By your watch, sir.’ ‘Very well.’ At the exact 
moment he opened hia eyes and looked around, and this without any act 
or willing of mine; and what was very affecting and convincing, he could 
no longer speak at all, and was unconscious of all that he had said or 
done, 

“T bave eaid that he hed no return of fits till the following Sabbath 
One day after that Sabbath, he came in to his mother, much agitated, and 
appsrently going into a fit; and making the passes, he solicited his 
mother to do it,—who, merely to pacify him, passed her fingers over him; 
and soou he fell into the meameric sleep, and escaped the fit. After ths, 
he was so highly charged by hia sister, that when she was in the next 
room, in the closet, he would instantly taste anything ehe tasted, eat what 
she ate, etc. 

“Tn ten days I returned, and magnetized him again, and went through 
several of the nbove experiments. He always while in the meameris 
etate, declared that it benefited him, relieved all pein, and would oare 
bim. 

* After I left, at my suggestion, he was daily magnetized: his fits left 
him, bis voice returned, the sore spots on his head and back were 
removed, and he recovered rapidly, till the family could no longer mes- 
merize him. A man in the village was fonnd, who could and daily did, 
till'he appeared entirely well On omitting it he bad a fit or two, and if 
was resumed; and when I last saw the father, he informed me that they 
sonsidered the child cured. 

* [ may add, I have since cured toothache greatly relieved tic daloreux 
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and removal other pains and swellings, as well as headache. T am wte 
bowever, a full believer in all which is affirmed of olsirvoyants--what 

sos and know, I believe. In respect to many well-aathenticated faots, ] 
neither affirm nor deny. That there are many cases uf gross deoeption 
and imposition, I fully believe. On sach a sabject, it can hardly be 
otherwise. This, however, is a reason why men of character and intelli 
gence should isvestiga£e it, rather than otherwise. * But it is deception. 
Well, then, let us expose it by a fair trial ‘But it ia the work of tha 
devil How do you know Whatis the evidence} What harm hss 
it done? ‘Ob, bad men have used it for bad ends!’ And what is there 
im the world that has not been so used? If it is the work of the devil, 
then we are not to be ignorant of his devices, and should make the erami- 
mation for one's self; for ignorant and bad men will not expoee his de 
vicos. From experiment and observation, [ have no doabt that, as a 
remedial agent, mesmerism is yet to accomplish much good; and we 
barm can result from it, except, like all other blessings, it be abused. 


"WILLIAM H. BEECHER. 
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My Drar Sin—For twenty years past [ have bees 
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iar; and having so often and deeply felt your friend. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tux author received the following Invitation from the umdee 
signed honorable gentlemen, members of the United States Benate, 
to lecture in Washington city, District of Columbia: 


“ W AsuixGToN, Feb. 12th, 1850. 
“To Dn. Dope i 


“Dean Sia—Having received highly favorable accounts of the 
addresses delivered by you, in different sections of the Union, on 
* Electrical Paychology,’ & department of science said to treat of 
the philosophy of disease, and the reciprocal action of mind and 
matter upon each other, we would bo gratified if you would deliver 
& lecture on the subject in this city, st the earliest time consistent 
with your convenience, With a view to the accommodation of 


members of Congress and the community , the Hall of 
Representatives, if it can be prooured, would be a suitable place 
lor the delivery of your discourse, ay 
ours, truly, 
“Gro. W. Jones, Txo, J. Rusx, 
“Joun P. Harz, Bax Hoverom, 
“H, Quar, H. B, Poors, 


Dan, Wesorza.” 
To the above the following answer was returned 1 


"To the Hon. Tho. J. Rusk, Bam Houston, H, 8. Foote, Geo. W., 
Jones, John P. Hale, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster, all of 
the United States Senate: 


Re In rt of Feb. 12th, I wonld respectfully thas 
fa to yours al Iw say, 
I feel Lig honored to receive an invitation from z to 
leoture upon the Warp» of Electrical Payehology in the United 
Biates Capitol With this invitation I comply, it affords ma 
pemer pleasure to do so. Owing, rere a is n and 
us ents, my earliest and o e during m. . 
ent visit in Washington, will be on Baturda evening, Pu e lou 
I will therefore appoint that time as most suitable to my conveni 
$209, and commence my lecture at half-past seven o'clock. 


“ With sentimenta of high Tam 
init: uM 
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The science of Electrica] Psychology I have taught to more thaa 
a thousand individuals, and in all casea I have uniformly charged 
pues ten dollars fur tuition, and ladies five. Ihave slao made 

a uniform pe to lay them indiscrimina c" under written 
obligations, pledging most solemnly their sacred honor, as ladies 
and gentlemen, that they would never tesoh it to any persons but 
ef good moral character, nor, in any instance, for a less price tham 
above atated, and that they would lay all those whom they taught 
ander the same written obligations and pledges. But it se hap- 
pens, that unprincipled individuals, ess of their pledges of 
sacred honor, have, in numerous instances, violated them, and 
taught, or at least pretended to teach, thia acience to others for any 
price they could obtain. There are, however, many honorable eg- 
ceptions to this course of conduct among y students, and I am 
proud to bear this teatimony to their fai eas. 

The substance of tho first wine of these Lrcrunzs was deliv 
ered, by request, in Washington city, laat Fe „and immedi. 
stely published. The sale of the work has exceeded my expecte 
tions, and, in this Fourth Edition, I have fully revealed the searet, 
go that the render, by the fuithful perusal of my Lectures XL amd 
XII., will be as well qualified to experiment as those un 
pretenders, above noticed, who go about ns tesohers. They have 
even made their pupils belicve, that nothing was necessary for 
them to know only the nerve or gripe fo get a communication and 
to speak in a positive manner and : tone of voice to the sub- 
ject? But you will perceive, on ing this work, that they have 
not taught you the A, B, C of this science. Ite philosophy has 
¿ost me seven years of intense study, and it can not be revealed 
in a moment, not taught but by a workman. Honor and justice, 
under all these circumstances, require me to publish the mode of 
experimenting, so that those who shrill teach it hereafter, will be 
compelled to study and prepare themselves for the work, as quali- 
ked instructors, because something more than the szcn rr, whioh 
Vecture XI. reveals, will now be required. 

J.B pone 


ew Yous, Seyiamber 98th, 1850. 
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LECTURE L 


Lapis Amp GegsTLEMEN: 

I aave received an invitation from several EMINENT 
MEMBERS of the United States Senate, to deliver a 
Lecture on the Science of Electrical Psychology—the 
philosophy of disease—the connecting link between 
mind and matter—their reciprocal action upon each 
other, and the grand operations of nature that this 
Science may involve. In compliance with this invita- 
tion, I now stand before you for this purpose, and wili 
endeavor faithfully to discharge my duty. In order to 
do my subject justice, I shall be under the necessity of 
making a very liberal draft on your time and patience, 
Sensible that I stand here by the invitation of those 
distinguished orators, statesmen, and generals, whose 
eloquence, in defence of Lisenty, has been felt by 
thrones—whose wisdom has given laws that are re- 
spected by all nations on earth, and make millions ef 
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freemen happy—and whose heroism has breasted the 
battle storm in defence of human rights—it may well 
be expected that I should, in some measure at least, 
feel the embarrassment that the occasion itself must 
naturally inspire. 

As the Crestor of the universe has endowed man 
with reason, and assigned him a noble and intelligent 
rank in the scale of intellectual and moral being—and 
es he has commanded him to use this faculty—so I 
may with justice remark, that he who cannot reason is 
& fool; he who dare not reason, is a coward ; he who 
will not reason, is a bigot; but he who can and dare 
reason, iB & MAN. 

The realms of nature lie open in boundless prospect 
above, beneath, and around us. As inhabitants of 
this globe, we occupy but a small spot—the centre, as 
it were, of the immense universe that swarms with s 
countless variety of animated beings, and contains end- 
less sources of mental and moral delights. Order, 
harmony, and beauty are so perfectly woven together 
and blended throughout NATURE, as to form the mag- 
nificent RoBE she wears, and with which she not only 
charms and even dazzles the eyes of the beholder, but 
conceals the overwhelming power and majesty of her 
PERSON. As she moves, the most grand and awful 
impressions mark her footsteps on the globe’s surfaca 
or centre—in air or ocean. She smiles in the gentle- 
ness of the calm, and frowns in the fury of the storm 
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But whether silence reigus, earthquakes rumble, or 
thunders roll, she keeps her mighty course unaffected 
by the revolutions of ages. 

At the same time that there is confessedly something 
most grand in the operations of nature, and even while 
the most gifted minds are reveling with delight amidst 
her magnificence, and feasting upon her splendors, 
there is still something humiliating in the thought, that 
incomprehensibility continues to hold its dark and sul- 
len empire over the causes of many of her most sub- 
lime manifestations. For a period of twice three 
thousand years, she has concealed beneath the shadow 
of her hand, not only the cause of worlds rolling m 
their ceaseless course through the illimitable fields of 
space, but also the rise and fall of vegetation, and the 
phenomena of life and death. 

Man is intellectually a progressive being. Though 
confined to a narrow circumference of space, and 
chained to this earth, which is but a small part of the 
unbounded universe, yet as his mind wears the stamp 
cf original greatness, he is nevertheless capable of ex- 
tending his researches far beyond the boundaries of 
this globe. His mind is capable of a ceaseless devel- 
opment of its powers. From the faint glimmerings of 
infantile reason, he passes on to that intellectual 
strength and grandeur when he can take a survey of 
the planets, the dimensions of the sun, trace the comet 
in its erratic course, analyze the works of God, and 
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comprehend the vast and complicated operations of his 
own mind. How sublime is the contemplation, that he 
can invade the territory of other worlds, bring ther 
within field-view of the ken of his telessope, and see 
them play their aerial gambols under the superintend- 
ence of attraction and repulsion. 

But before I proceed any further, it becomes neces- 
sary that I clearly state the subject of my present 
course of Lectures, s0 that we may enter upon it under- 
standingly, and, if possible, with a clear conception of 
its nature and importance to the human race. The 
subject, upon which I am entering, is that to which I 
have given the name of Electrical Psychology, as the 
one which is, in my estimation, the most appropriate. 
PsvcHoLocY is a compound of two Greek words, viz., 
psuche, which means soul, and logos, which meana 
word, discourse, or wisdom. Hence by PsvcHoLocv 
we are to understand the Science oF THE SouL. 
And as all impressions are made upon the soul through 
the medium of electricity, as the only agent by which 
it holds communication with the external world, so you 
readily perceive not only the propriety but the entire 
aptitude of the name ELECTRICAL PsvcnHoroov. 

Twenty years ago, I discovered electricity to be the 
connecting link between mind and inert matter, and on 
this discovery the philosophy of the present scienoe is 
based. Ever since 1880, I have contended, that eleo- 
tricity is not only the connecting link between mun 
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and inert MATTER, but is the grand agent omployed by 
tho Creator to move and govern the universe. These 
views, in opposition to the doctrine of inherent attrac- 
tion in matter, I advocated in Taunton, Massachusetts, 
in two Lectures I delivered before the Lyccum in 1882. 
The substance of these is embodied in six Lectures I 
delivered at the MarLBoro CuareL, in Boston, Janu- 
ary 1848, by request of members of both branches of 
the Massachusetts Legislature then in session in that 
city ; and they have been most extensively published in 
this country, snd republished in England. In that 
work they are applied to the philosophy of Mesmerism. 
I make these remarks so that ladies and gentlemen 
present on this occasion may know, that my views of 
the ELECTRICAL THEORY of the universe, and the con- 
WECTING LINK between mind and inert matter, are not 
the breathings of a momentary impulse, but of long 
and matured deliberation. 

Electrical Psychology takes & most extensive range, 
and embraces a field rich in variety of thought. It is 
so startling to human credulity, that its truth cannot 
be believed, only by passing it through the ordeal of 
the severest scrutiny by oft-repeated experiments. As 
to the character and force of these experiments, I can- 
not better express them than in the following editorial 
notice from the “‘ Saratoga Republican.” 

The editor of the Saratoga Republican having re- 
xived s letter from the Hon. Richard D. Davis, for. 
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merly a member of Congress, in relation to this science, 
writes as follows : 

* Dr. Dods, who professes to have discovered a new 
soience, to which he applies tho name of Electrical 
Psychology, is at present giving 8 series of remarka- 
ble experiments, in our village, by way of illustrating 
its truth and undoubted reality. By it he professes to 
be able to perform the most startling and cunning ex. 
periments, upon persons fully awake, and in the most 
perfect possession of all their faculties. Controlling 
their motions—standing up, they find it impossible te 
sit down; if in a sitting posture, they are unable to 
rise till the operator allows them to do so. He claims 
to have the power to take away the powers of heariny, 
speech, sight, and the memory, ete., whenever he 
pleases, and to return again these faculties instantly; 
that he can change the personal identity of certain 
individuals, making them imagine for the time being 
that they are persons of color, that they belong to the 
opposite sex, or that they are some renowned general, 
orator, statesman, or what-not. He professes to be 
able to change the appearance and taste of water in 
rapid succession to that of lemonade, homey, vinegar, 
molasses, wormwood, coffee, milk, brandy; the latter 
producing all the intoxicating effects of sleohol. He 
brings before his subjects the threatening thunder- 
cloud. They seo the lightnings flash and hear the 
thunders roll; the storm bursts over their heads, and 
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they flee to a place of shelter, under a table, bench, 
or any thing that offers protection. All this while the 
individuals experimented upon are perfectly awake and 
in possession of their reasoning faculties. 

“ We are well aware, that the first impression upon 
the mind of the reader will be, that all this is absurd, 
ridiculous, and utterly impossible. This would be the 
natural conclusion of every one who had never wit- 
nessed any of these surprising phenomena; but the 
reality of all this is maintained by some of the moat 
respectable and talented men in the country. We 
have permission to refer to several individuals of tho 
highest standing and character, who are believers iu 
this science, and have been pupils of Dr. Dods. We 
have before us a letter written by Hon. Rican» D. 
Davis, from which we make the following extract. 
Mr. Davis says : 

*€ The science which Dr. Duds teaches, is to my mind 
alike novel, instructive, and useful—full of speculation 
fit for the loftiest intellect, and replete with rich in- 
structions for every condition of human life. So far 
as I am able to judge, I can safely say, that no person 
of ordinary capacity and intelligence can take the usual 
course of lessons from the doctor, who will not at its end 
sincerely acknowledge himself more than tenfold repaid 
for its cost of time, trouble, and expense; and the more 
the ability and information of the individual may be, 
the more ready will be the acknowledgment. I am v- 
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willing to express more than half the gratification ani 
instruction which I have received, and if my recom- 
"endation can prevail with any one to become his pu- 
pil, it is most cheerfully and earnestly given." 

What I have now read in your hearing, will give you 
some idea of the nature of the experiments, and also 
what claims Electrical Psychology has, in the opinion 
of distinguished men, in relation to ita pretensions to 
science and usefulness. But there is no question, that 
ladies and gentlemen, after admitting that these exper- 
iments are truly wonderful, and to them incomprehens- 
ible, will yet ask, of what use are they to the human 
race? The great usefulness and transcendent import 
ance of this science to the human race consist in it 
curative powers over those diseases that medicine can 
net remove. As facts come home to men’s bosoms, 
and rebuke the skeptic in a voice of thunder, so I can- 
not give a better answer to the question, nor render you 
a better service, than to read a few extracts from the 
city papers of Auburn, New York, where I last lectur- 
ed and experimented. It is as follows: 

t HrzAM Bostwick, Esq., so long and so well known 
im this city [Auburn] and county, during more than two 
years before he saw Dr. Dods, did not take a natural 
step. For a year and a half last past, could only 
slowly drag his feet along, as though they were attached 
to wooden legs, and, at that, did not attempt to drag 
himself sbout the streets. Besides an attack last 
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spring (which was the fifth stroke of palay he had re. 
ceived), he could not even distinguish light from dark- 
ness, with his right eye. In a word, he was dead ts 
happiness and usefulness. He met Dr. Dods, and in 
less than a week he was taking walks of a mile iu 
length. With his right eye he distinguishes persons, 
and is constantly improving, while he is daily prome- 
nading our streets with the perfect control and use of 
every muscle, and is quite as happy as any man weé 
meet,” 

I will read again from another Auburn paper, Itis 
sa follows : 

“ Do the dumb speak and the deaf hear? In Au 
burn, in October, 1849, they do. This forenoon, two 
girls went to the City Hall, neither of whom could hear 
a conversation in an ordinary tone. They were ope- 
rated upon some five or six minutes each, upon the 
principles of Electrical Psychology as taught by Dr 
Dods, and when they left, one of them could distinctly 
hear an ordinary conversation, and the other could as 
distinctly hear a whisper." 

** Yesterday noon, a lady from Massachusetts called 
upon Dr. Dods, at the Western Exchange. Her eye- 
lids were 8c drawn down over her eyes that she could 
not see, and she could not talk. In twenty minutes 
she could both see and converse. If any one discredits 
this statement, let him ask Gen. Wood, the gentle- 
manly proprietor of the Exchange When this bling 
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and dumb lady came, her femak attendant stated t 
Gen. Wodd, that her friend had not opened her eyes 
for three years, and for the last year had not uttered 
a syllable. The afflicted lady made the same state- 
ment, after the doctor had restored her wonted powers 
of speech. During the three years, she was for oue of 
them confined in a dark room, to avoid the supposed 
injurious effects of light. She could not raise the rp- 
per lids of the eyes. 

* Such was her situation when she called upon Dr, 
Dons at the Exchange yesterday; and in half an hour 
she left again, drinking in with delight the prospect 
about her, and from which for years she had been en- 
tirely shut out, and while at the same time she poured 
forth her joy in words which it may be well imagined 
were those of the purest ecstasy. Her friends tried 
to prevail upon her, when she reached the carriage at 
the door, to shield her eyes, lest the sudden change 
from darkness to glare should have s deleterious in- 
fluence upon those sensitive and delicate organs; but 
& gaze about the city was too rich & treat to be 
lost, and she availed herself of the opportunity tc 
enjoy it. 

“ As this lady had been so long and so severely 
afflicted, had availed herself of the knowledge and skill 
afforded by the medical profession, and was at the time 
traveling in search of health, I thought the case wor. 
thy of mention. 
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** o not understand me to be one who, even if in 
hw power, would do any thing to depreciate the high 
estimation in which the medical profession is so justly 
held. Not at all. Iregard it as one of the noblest 
of all pursuits, and believe that its practitioners, as a 
class, are not excelled, if.equaled, by any other in 
kindness, self-denial, and humanity. But I will say, 
that every physician ought to understand Dr. Dons’ 
system of Electrical Psychology. There is no room to 
doubt that it will not only give him a knowledge of laws 
and phenomena of the human economy he does not now 
know or comprehend, but will enable him to afford re- 
lief and restoration in cases where before it was out of 
his power. 

* Granting this to be so—and the appeal here is to 
facts which cannot lie—what is the duty of the honest 
physician? Is it to sneer at a system or science 
which, with a respectable face, makes even these pre- 
tensions {—which professes to unfold laws and powers 
of mind and body which they do not understand, and 
backed up by actual, tangible results, which utterly 
dumbfound the whole of them? Is sneering his duty, 
when his hands hold the scales in which are deposited 
life and death? Is it not rather his duty to investi- 
gate the matter—to probe it to the bottom—to know 
all that can be known about it? 

“The community will answer these questions, be- 
sause they are deeply interested in the answer, In 
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this city, cures will be performed within one year, by 
the pupils of Dr. Dods, in cases where the preseni 
medical system has been exhausted in vain. This will 
test the question. And by this test, every physician 
who sneers at Electrical Psychology will be compelled 
to abide. From it he cannot, and will not escape 
I will refer now to only one beauty of the electro 
psychological treatment of pain and disease. It 
pharmacy is always perfect—it is of God.” 

From the extracts which I have now read in your 
hearing, from the Auburn papers, you will at once 
perceive the power and glory that hover around this 
science, and the importance which is claimed in ita 
behalf as one of the greatest blessings ever vouchsafed 
to the human race. So that you may see the high 
estimation in which this science is held by the citizens 
of Auburn, generally, where these cures were per- 
formed, I will trouble my audience but once more, and 
ask their indulgence while I read the resolutions they 
unanimously passed in behalf of Electrical Psychology 
as a great and important science, which resolutions 
were published in the Auburn papers. I will also 
read the prefaced remarks of the editor They are as 
follows : 

* ELECTRICAL PsvcHoroey.—Dr. Dods closed his 
Lectures, in Auburn, on Saturday evoning. It will be 
seen by our columns this afternoon, that the gentlemen 
pomposing his Crass, availed themselves of the eoce 
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sion to express their views of Electrical Psychology. 
and of the manner in which the Docron sustained his 
relations as their Instructor in his system. It is 
enough to say that the Crass numbered gentlemen of 
andoubted intelligence.” 


“ Proceedings adopted by the Auburn Psychological 
Class. 


“ Ata meeting of the Crass of forty-five persons, 
who had taken private lessons of Dr. J. B. Dons in 
the science of Electrical Psychology, held at the City 
Hall, in the city of Auburn, on the 27th day of Octo- 
ber, 1849, John P. Hulbert was called to the chair, 
ind Dr. S. N. Smith appointed secretary. 

“On motion, a committee of three was appointed 
vy the chairman to draft and report to the meeting 
,eeolutions expressive of the views and feelings of Dr. 
Mode? pupils, in the city of Auburn, in respect to the 
lessons and lectures given them by him,” 

“Qn motion, the chairman and secretary were 
added to the commuttee. 

“The committee reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

* Resolved, That the science of Execraican Psr- 
cwoLOgY, as taught to this class, by Dr. J. B. Dons, 
in s series of private instructions and lectures, we be- 
lieve to be founded in rwwvrABLE TRUTH, and that ii 
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wil] accomplish for the human race an inappreciable 
amount of good. 

“Resolved, That we believe ErgcrRicAL PsvcHa 
Log has been, and will be eminently useful in allevi 
nting the pains of the suffering, and in the cure of dia 
eases; that it is as comprehensive as it is beautiful 
and beneficent; and that it is not only eminently oal- 
culated to enlarge and elevate the mind, but to impress 
upon it more exalted ideas of the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of the Derry. i 

* Resolved, That we tender to Dr. Dons our thanks 
for the courteous and gentlemanly manner in which he 
nas discharged his duties to us as his pupils. That 
he has, in all respects, redeemed every pledge or as- 
surance that he gave us when we became his pupils, 
and that in parting from him we give him our warmest 
wishes for his prosperity and happiness. 

* On motion, resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the chairman and secretary, and 
delivered to Dr. Dops, and that they be published in 
the newspapers of the city. 

* Joun P. HunsEknT, Chairman, 

* S. N. Surrn, Secretary.” 


The subject of these Lectures is now fairly opem 
fore us. I have explained what I mean by the term 
ExectricaL PsycuoLoey, and why I saw fit to give 
the science this name. The wonderful and startling 
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pnenomensa that hover around it, like so many invisi. 
ble angels, and which are made manifest in the oxperi 
ments produced, I have also candidly stated. They 
consist in the fact, that one human being can, through 
& certain nervous influence, obtain and exercise a 
power over another, so as to perfectly control his vol- 
untary motions and muscular force; and also produce 
various impressions on his mind, however extravagant, 
ludicrous, or wild—and that too while he is in a per- 
feotly wakeful state. Ihave stated, that it is one of 
the most powerful remedial agents to alleviate the 
pains of the suffering, and to cure those diseases that 
set the power of medicine, and the skill of the ablest 
practitioner, at defiance. And from the published 
newspaper articles, letters, and resolutions of most 
highly reputable, and even distinguished men, which I 
have just read in your hearing, you can form an opin- 
ion of the effects produced, of the cures performed, of 
the high estimation in which this science is held by 
those who have acquainted themselves with its secret 
powers, and of their high estimate of its incalculable 
importance to the human race, and the future amount 
of good it is ultimately destined to achieve. 

I have only read to you the testimony of the citizens 
of Auburn, but could produce the testimony of thou- 
sands more, from the various portions of the United 
States where I have lectured—of tho importance of 
this science in the cure of diseases; and those, too, of 
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s more startling character than any I have named. J 
can produce the testimony of hundreds, that this sei. 
ence has, in fifty minutes, restored to Lucy Ann Allen, 
of Lynchburg, Virginis, the use of her limbs; who 
bad not walked a step in eighteen years, nor had she 
even been able to raise herself up from her pillow so aa 
to sit in her bed for more than fourteen years. Such 
ie the nature and intrinsic grandeur of this Science ; 
such are the experiments and facts connected with it; 
such are its results that stamp it with the high im- 
press of its sterling importance to mankind; and 
such are its lofty end and aim; and as such it must 
stand when the pillars of strength and beauty that 
support our Capitol shall fall and be crumbled tc 
dust. 

Some have the impression, that Electrical Psychology 
is, sfter all, but Mesmerism. In answer to such I will 
say, that there is a very marked difference between the 
two sciences, and this difference is easily pointed out. 
MzswERiSM is the doctrine of sympathy; ELEC- 
TRICAL PsvcHoLoov is the doctrine of 1wPRESSIONS. 
In Meamerism there is a sympathy so perfect between 
the magnetizer and subject, that what he sees, the sub. 
ject sees—what he hears, the subject hears—what he 
feels, the subject feels—what he tastes, the subject 
tastes—and what he smells, the subject also smells; 
sud lastly, what the magnetizer wills, is likewise the 
will of his subject. But the person in the electro 
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psychological state has no such sympathies with his 
operator. His sight, hearing, feeling, tasie, ana 
smell are entirely independent of the operator, and he 
continually exerts his will against him, and resists him 
with all his muscular force. The person who is 
aroused from the mesmeric slumber, has no remem- 
brance of what transpired in it; while the person in 
the electro-psychological state, is a witness of his own 
actions, and knows all that transpired. The person in 
the mesmeric state can hear no voice but that of his 
magnetizer, or the voices of those with whom he is put * 
in communication. But the person in the electro- 
psychological state, can hear and converse with all as 
usual, 

If these distinctions are not sufficiently marked to 
settle the points of difference, then I will mention two 
more, I have found persons entirely and naturally in 
the electro-psychological state, who never could be 
mesmerized at all, nor in the least affected, under re- 
pested trials. The other point is, that no person is 
naturally in the mesmeric state, but thousands are 
naturally in the electro-psychological state, and live 
and die in it. Mrsmernism and SOMNAMBULISM are 
identical ; they are one and the same state. And as 
no person is naturally in the somnambulic state, B0 ne 
one is naturally in the mesmeric state. Though the 
experiments of both these states are performed by the 
same nervous fluid, yet this does not rerder the twe 
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| seienoes identical, any more than that they are ree 

| dered identical with fits, or insanity, which are caused 
by the same nervous force. These observations being 
saffisient for my purpose, are respectfully submitted to 
you for your candid consideration. 


LECTURE N. 


Lapis ayy GENTLEMEN : 


As the subject of Electrical Psychology is now fairly 
introduced, its phenomena stated, and its importanos 
to the human race clearly pointed out, we are now pre- 
pared to enter the diversified fielda of nature, to 
glance at the operations of mental and materia exist- 
ences; and to proceed understandingly to the consid- 
eration of its claims to PHILOSOPHY, 88 the foundation 
on which it rests, and the power by which its existence 
must be sustained. But as I am fully sensible that 
such strange facts as 1 have stated are -most trying te 
human credulity—sensible that they are calculated to 
awaken the deepest feelings of contempt in the bosoms 
of the skeptical, and to draw forth the sneers of man- 
kind—so I must be indulged to speak, in the first 
place, of the march of science, the beauty of the inde- 
pendent expression of our thoughts, and to notice the. 
fate of the opponents of science in all ages of the 
world. 

Entering, ss I do, upon a theme entirely new, I am 
by mo means insensiblo of the embarrassments thai 

ge 
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surround me. Were I called to address you upon any 
other subject than that of Exrecraican PsvcnHoLogr, 
I should stand before you with other feelings than 
those that now pervade my breast. It is by no means 
an enviable task to step aside from the long beaten 
path of science into the unexplored and trackless re- 
gions of solitude and silence. By sc doing, and daring 
to think for myself, I am well aware that I assume no 
very enviable position as it regards popularity. Inde- 
pendent thought and fearless expression have ever 
drawn forth the scoffs and sneers of that portion of our 
race who have adopted, without investigation, the sci- 
entifie opinions of others. I refer to those only who 
have received their ideas from others by inheritance, as 
they did their real estate. For the one they never 
Isbored, and for the other they never thought. 

Such persons, though professing to be learned, and 
perchance even claiming to be the guardians of science, 
are nevertheless ita greatest enemies ; and by exerting 
their influence in favor of old opinions, however abaurd, 
and against any innovations, however true, useful, or 
grand, are checking the mighty march of mind. ‘They 
are clogs of more than leaden weight hanging upon the 
shariot wheels of science that are rolling through our 
world. It commenced its career at the breaking morn 
of creation, with but few passengers on board, and has 
ecntinued its course with increasing speed and growing 
glory down to the present moment. It now travels 
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with the brilliancy and rapidity of the lightning’s blase, 
and even compels the very lightnings to speak in s 
familiar voice to man! Yes; they even write, not 
only their forky gambols on the bosom of the dark 
cloud, but they write on paper, and transmit human 
thought as swift as thought can move. 

The chariot of science is destined to continue its 
majestic course, in duration coeval with our globe! 
` Still more! it is destined to outlive the dark and sullen 
catastrophe of worlds! The chariot of science, with 
ever increasing power, magnificence, and glory, is dea. 
tined to pass the boundaries of the mouldering tomb— 
to snatch immortality from the iron grasp of death, and 
roll on in living grandeur through the eternal world, 
gathering new accessions of intellectual beauty and 
unending delight. Its passengers here are mortal men. 
There they will be angel, archangel, cherubim, sers- 
phim, and the glorified millions of our race! The 
mind of man wears the impression of divinity, the 
stamp of original greatness ; and is destined to ripen 
in mental vigor as the wasteless ages of ETERNITY roll. 
Hence the very principles of our nature as an impres- 
sion from the hand of God, forbid us to stand still, 
Their command is ONWARD, 

If no human being had dared to hazard the expres- 
sion of an original thought, then nothing in the reslms 
of science would have been disclosed by speech, nor 


peuned in books, A dreary, barren waste, wrapped 
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in solitude and night, wouid have reigned for suman 
contemplation. But instead of this frightful picture 
of desolation, we see those fruitful fields of mental and 
moral beauty, so rich in the scenery of thought, and in 
endless variety, present themselves to our view. A 
secret rapture of thrilling delight fills the heart as we 
glance over this lovely scene, on which human research 
has thrown s splendor surpassing that of the noontide _ 
blaze. 

Had not some master spirits dared to freely speak 
and write their thoughts, then those pretended friends 
of science, who now oppose every thing that may ap- 
pear to them both new and strange, would have been 
deatitute of that knowledge they obtained from books ; 
and not daring to think for themselves, they would have 
remained in mental night. It is by daring to step aside 
from the beaten track of books, and bringing forth from 
the dark arcana of nature into the light of day some 
new truth, that we add our mite to the common stock 
of knowledge already accumulated. He who denies us 
this grand right of our nature is a scientific bigot, and 
has yet to learn, that even the school and college were 
only established to discipline the mind for action. 
There the student, through books and instructors, is 
only made to see how other men have dared to think, 
and speak, and write, and thus his mind, being made 
to feel its innate freedom, power, and greatness, be- 
comes inspired with a self-determination to do the 
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samo, This makes the man, and answers the lofty 
end of human existence. On the other hand, ho who 
goes through life, leaning entirely upon books and the 
opinions of others, without thinking for himself, ren 
ders his present existence a blank, inasmuch as he lays 
his head in the dust, without its having bequeathed one 
original thought to the world, for the benefit of after 
generations. 

The truths that God has established inherent in na- 
ture, are not only infinitely diversified, but are at tho 
same time immutable and eternal. No possible addi- 
tion can be made to their number, nor is it in the power 
of man to create or annihilate a single truth in the Em- 
'PIRE Of NATURE. ‘They exist independent of his be- 
lief or unbelief ; and all he can do is to search them 
out, and bring them forth from darkness into the light 
of day. And he who has the magnanimity to do this, 
so far from being opposed and persecuted, should be 
gustained and encouraged as the benefactor of his race. 

The Creator of the universe is the Author and Pro- 
prietor of the great volumes of nature and revelation, 
Hence divines, at least those who are men of letters, 
should not start at any new scientific revelations, and 
exclaim. “If this be true we must give up our Bibles !” 
As men of science, they have nothing to fear from new 
discoveries in the shoreless ocean of truth. The vol. 
umes of NATURE and REVELATION both claim the same 
perfect Author, who had every thing open and naked 
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to his omniscient inspection, and exercised infinite wia 
dom ia producing and establishing the order and har 
mony of the universe. 

Though this globe, and perhaps the whole of owr 
planetary system, was finished six thousand years ago, 
yet we have no reason to suppose that this was the firat 
effort of his creating energy. We are floating in an 
immensity of space that knows no bounds, like the 
mote in the sunbeam. This is peopled with rolling 
worlds, in number beyond an angele computation. 
And the residue, which has not yet beoome the sbodea 
of light, life, order, and beauty, is filled up with mat- 
ter still in its uncreated state. Hence the work of 
creation has been going on from eternity, and will con- 
tinue to progress, so long as the throne of the self-ex- 
istent Jehovah endures, without ever arriving at an end 
in the sublime career of creation! New brother crea- 
tions are every moment rolling from his omnific hand, 
and that creating fiat will never, never cease, 

These ideas of the wonder-working Jehovah, from 
whose all-forming hand worlds and systems of worlds 
are continually rolling, and have been, for millions on 
millions of ages, force upon us those amazing conoep- 
tions of the oppressive grandeur of his works under 
which the mind labors and struggles in its contempla- 
tions, but is borne down, and lost and bewildered im 
the immensity of the theme. ORDER, VARIETY, ANS 
BEAUTY, in endless sucoeesion meot us on every hand. 
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All this has been accomplished by the Infinite Mind, 
through electrical action, and bespeaks the vastness 
and sublimity of the subject. It is the science of the 
living mind, its silent, mysterious workings, and ener- 
getic powers. It is a science that involves the majes- 
tic movement of rolling worlds, the falling leaf, and 
claims the Gaezar Law of the universe as its own. 
The vastness, as well as the transcendent importance 
-of the subject, clearly evince that it is worthy to be 
embraced by every independent, noble, and generous 
mind. Yon will pardon me, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
for having, by a momentary digression from the pres- 
ent chain of my subject, anticipated a few ideas in 
relation to the creation and its vastness. These more 
properly belong to a future Lecture, whon I shall come 
to show what connection this science has with the uni- 
verse—with rolling worlds—yes, with a falling leaf. 
The fall of a single leaf is a catastrophe as dreadful to 
the thousands of inhabitants of its surface as the de- 
struction of this globe would be to us. And the blot- 
ting out of our globe from the catalogue of worlds, 
would no more be missed amid the immensity of crea- 
tion than the fall of a leaf compared to the sublime 
magnificence of the countless forests on this globe. 
From this digression I return to my subject. 

That Electrical Psychology should meet with oppo 
ation from men of s peculiar constitution of mind, and 
9 oartain degree of scientific attainments, is nothing 
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strange. Nor is it at all miraculous, that a few whe 
are deemed men of talents, should oppose, and even 
deride it as a humbug. But as akwivs is supremely 
higher than rALENTs, so I boldly and safely make the 
declaration that no man of egmivs has ever opposed 
Electrical Psychology; nor in any age of the world 
has ezwivs ever been enlisted in opposing the dawning 
light of any of the sciences that have arisen on earth 
from the morning of creation to the present day. But 
as before remarked, that this science should meet with 
opposition from that class of scientific men, who al- 
ways stand watching the direction in which the breeze 
of popularity may chance to blow with the strongest 
force, and who are anxious, through these means, to 
bring themselves into notice, and thus gain s mo- 
mentary fame from the passing crowd, is nothing 
atrange. It only proves the fact that ELECTRICAL 
PsycHoLocY is, in the infancy of its being, destined 
to share the fate of all great and useful sciences, that 
now stand unshaken in the republic of letters. All, 
in their infancy, received from such men a like opposi- 
lion, and upon their founders they freely breathed out 
their derision, scorn, and sneers. 

Harvey discovered the cimcuLATION of the blood, 
and disclosed it to the world. He was opposed and 
derided, and much of that talent, learning, and cun- 
ming we have referred to, was enlisted against him. 


They sought to paralyze the towering wing of his 
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erwivs, to blast his reputation; to witner the fairest 
flowers of his domestic love, hope, and joy; and to 
hurl his brilliant discovery from the light of day to the 
darkness of night. But Harvey’s name stands immor- 
tal on the records of true fame, and the blood still 
continues to frolic in crimson streams through its liv- 
ing channels, while his learned opposers are forgotten. 
Galileo discovered the rotation of this globe on its axis. 
So great was the opposition of the learned powers com- 
bined against him, that they srraigned him and his 
theory at the august and awful bar of humbug. There 
they fairly tried him and his discovery under the splen- 
did and majestic witnesses of derision, sneer, and 
scorn ; and the court very gravely decided, that his 
discovery was & heresy, and that he must openly ac- 
knowledge it to be so to the world. To this sentence 
he submitted—acknowledged his theory to be a heresy, 
but remarked, that he nevertheless believed it true. 
Galileo lives in the bright page of history. That sen- 
tence did not arrest the globe in its mighty course. It 
still continues to roll on its axis as he discovered and 
proclaimed, while the learned opposers of nis theory, 
who courted popular favor at the expense of honor, are 
sunk into merited oblivion. 

Newron’s Genius, when he was but a boy, intui- 
tively drove him to study gravitaticn by piling up 
small heaps of sand, and to notice more strictly this 
power in the falling apple. It drove him to study 
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adhesion by watching the union of the particled waver 
at the side of some favorite stream; and to perfect — 
this science he is next at the centre of the globe. 
From gathering pebbles in boyish sport on the ooean's 
shore, he is next among the stars, and at length pro- 
claims to the world his system of pHiLosopHy and 
AsTRONOMY. He was derided and mocked aa a silly- 
headed fool, and his whole magnificent system was 
spurned with sneering contempt and pronounced a 
humbug by the old school of philosophers and astrono- 
mers. But substances continue to respect the law of 
gravitation, and rolling worlds to obey the law of 
attraction and repulsion. Newton lives in the 
brightest blaze of fame; for his name is written in 
starry coronals on the deep bosom of night, and from 
thence is reflected to the centre of the globe; while 
the opposers of his magnificent discovery are sunk to 
the shades of unremembered nothingness. The clouds 
and mists of their own evanescent fame have become 
their winding sheet. 

Falton was derided, and even men of science pointed 
at him the finger of indignant scorn, because he de- 
clared that steam—a light and bland vapor, which 
eould be blown away by human bresth—could move an 
engine of tremendous power, snd propel vessels of 
thousands of tons burthen against wind and waves and 
tides. They declared it to be the greatest of humbugs, 
sad the most silly idea that ever entered a silly brain; 
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ar else the trick of a knave to make men invest capi- 
tal in order to effect their ruin. His friends, even 
though not over-sanguine of success, yet defended him 
as a man of bonor. But Furrow “stood firm amidst 
the varying tides of party like the rock far from land, 
that lifts its majestic head above the waves, and re- 
maing unshaken by the storms that agitate the ocean." 
So stern was the opposition, that some of the commit- 
ted skeptics, who sailed from New York to Albany in 
the steamboat that first tried the experiment, declared, 
that it was impossible they had been conveyed a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles by steam power ! 
and that it must, after all, have been some power aside 
from steam, by which they had been ensbled to reach 
Albany! The impression of ForTow's ozwius is 
seen on all the machinery moved in our happy country 
by this subtile power. It is seen in railroad and 
stesmboat communications, that bring the distant por- 
tions of the United States in conjunction. It is seen 
in the majestic srEAMsHiPS of England, that bring 
her and the transatlantic world into neigborhood with 
us, by a power that triumphs over all the stormy ele- 
ments of nature. FuLTON, as a man of GENIUS, is 
remembered as one of the great men of the universe, 
while his opposers are silent and forgotten. 

Thus far, I have spoken of the physical and me 
4hsnical sciences only, involving tho chemical proper. 
Ges of matcris! substances, and the genoral operations 
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of nature. I now come to those that relate to the un. 
provement of the mind. I come stil nearer hme. 
The science of Purenotocy, so beautiful, clevating, 
and useful in its nature, and having so strong a bearing 
upon the character and destiny of man, as an intellec- 
tual, social, and moral being, and even involving the 
dearest interest of our race—has been, and by some 
still is, most shamefully abused. Gaut, its discov- 
erer, was persecuted; and SPuRzHEIM, COMBE, and 
Fow rar have receiyed unmerited abuse. The two 
Fowlers, of New York, have for years withstood the 
storm of opposition. Thus far, they have most suo- 
cessfully met and repulsed the assaults of men—won 
the victory—gathered new accessions of strength, and 
still hold the field. Thoy are business men, who never 
slumber at the post of duty. They have made new 
discoveries and improvements; gathered an immense 
variety of cabinet specimens of skulls and busts, from 
the idiot up to the most brilliant intellect—from the 
cold-blooded murderer up to the melting soul of a be- 
nevolent and philanthropic Howard. They have made 
a righteous development of true character in the phre- 
nological examinations of thousands of human heads: 
have directed the anxious parent how to train up the 
child of his affections ; have pointed out to the sighing 
lover how to choose a congenial spirit of companionship 
for life ; and have poured the light of mental and moral 
weprovement in silvery streams on the GRAND EMPIRE 
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or MiND. Yet such a science as this has been called 
a humbug / and such men as these have been assailed, 
Their bones are worthy to repose with the great men 
of the universe, and their names shall live on the 
bright scroll of fame déwn to the last vibrating pendu- 
lum of time—shall live when the opposers of phreno- 
logical science shall have sunk from human remem- 
brance. 

Such has been the fate of all sciences in the infancy 
of their existence. The moment they were born into 
life, the battle-axe was raised against them, and each 
in succession has fought its way up to manhood. The 
vietory in favor of truth has always been sure, and 
millions of sycophants in thc contest have perished. 

How lamentable is the consideration, that there are 
those in this day of light, who, regardless of the warn- 
ing voice of past generations, coming up from ten thou- 
sand graves, still shut their ears and close their eyes— 
and even sacrifice principle, to keep popular with those 
on whom they depend for a momentary fame. But 
they are not the men whose names will stand imperish- 
able in the annals of history, to be handed down to 
future generations. They are destined to perish from 
human remembrance, snd not a trace of them be left 
on earth. 

I would not be understood as dissuading you from 
the pursuit of true fame. I do not despise its noble 
glory; but am fully sensible, that of all characters eves 
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formed and sustained by human beings, that of trus 
fame stands unrivaled and supreme on the page of his- 
tory. 

Though man is mortal, and his present existenos 
ephemeral, yet during the siort span of three-scors 
years and ten, to what a transcendent height in the cul- 
tivation of his powers is he capable of soaring! True, 
his station is humble, yet he who, with an unstained 
hand, has honorably grasped the meed of righteous 
fame, has clothed himself with power, has wreathed his 
brow with undying laurels, and invested himself with 
the true majesty of his nature. Fame has been alter- 
nately assigned to the hero, the statesman, the philoso- 
pher, astronomer, theologian. But fame is not confined 
to any rank or pursuit in life. It can only exist in the 
breathings of righteousness. The philosopher and as-. 
tronomer, though chained down to earth by the law of 
gravitation, and tabernacled with the worm, may feel 
within a stirring greatness that allies them to higher 
intelligences in future worlds, and that bids them bear 
their brow aloft. They may station themselves on s 
mental elevation above the world, and lift their tower- 
ing heads to the stars. From this pinnacle of glory, 
they may range in loftiest thought the universe ef God 
and even struggle to grasp the unbounded empire over 
which Jehovah reigns, with all its moving worlds, and 
yet, if this be all, true fame does not lie here. It is 
not the birthright of the philosopher or astronomer, wn- 
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lesa they are m possession of something more than im 
telloctual power. 

True fame is not the birthright of the hero. The 
blaze of glory that has for ages encircled his head, and 
with its brilliancy so long dazzled the world, is begin- 
ning to grow dim. The laurels that decorate his sullen 
brow have been gathered at the cannon’s mouth, from 
& soil enriched with human gore, and watered by the 
tears of bereavement. That fancied pinnacle of glory 
on which he proudly stands, has been gained by con- 
quest and slaughter. His way to it lay over thousands 
of his fellow-creatures, whose warm hearts had ceased 
to throb; and the music that followed his march, was 
the widow’s moan and the orphan’s wail. True fams 
does not lie here. It sounds not in the cannon’s roar 
the clashing steel, the rattling drum, nor in the fright 
ful crash of resounding arms! It is not heard in mar- 
tial thunder. It is not seen in villages on fire, nor ip 
Moscow’s conflagration—ta At ocean of flame! True 
fame breathes not in the deep-heaving sigh of despair- 
ing love, nor draws its immortality from dying groans 
on fields of war. It has a higher origin—a nobler 
birth—a more elevated sim. True fame consists in 
the LOFTY ASPIRATIONS AFTER INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL TRUTH’ and when these are found and cherish- 
sd, that so deep will be the convictions of duty, sus- 
tained by sterling honor, that no popularity —no bribes 
of wealth and splendor- -no fear of frowns, nor eves 
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the hazard of life exposed to wasting tortures shall 
deter that man from expressing and maintaining such 
truth. He who does this, possesses true and righteous 
fame. 

Should the scoffers of rising science challenge me to 
produce such an example of true fame ever being set 
on earth, I would’ point them to one perfect specimen 
on the sacred page. I would point them to the Son or 
Manx, in the majesty of whose virtues, honor, and firm- 
ness in proclaiming truth, language is impoverished, all 
buman description fails, and the living light of slo. 
wence is darkened forever 
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Pznuars I have dwelt sufficiently long upon the pre- 
liminaries of my subject. I have done so to bring dis- 
tinotly before you its nature, and clearly state its incal- 
culable importance to the human family. I have done 
go to remind you of the opposition, sneers, and scorns 
that the noblest sciences have encountered in the infan- 
cy of their being, and in all ages of the world. I have 
reminded you that this has been done, not by men of 
ornus, whose names are registered on the scroll of 
true fume, and have come down to future generations, 
but it has been done by that particular class of the 
learned who have so large a share of the love of appro- 
bation as to study public opinion, and follow it, right 
or wrong, and thus beg a momentary fame from the 
passing crowd, which is destined to expire in darkness, 
and vanish from human remembrance, before the break- 
ing light of truth. I have dwelt thus long upon these 
points so that opposition to this science may not sur- 
prise you, ror the real character of the opponent le 
mistaken, 
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Having removed every obstacle that might embarrass 
my course, and having plenty of sea-room, I am now 
ready to embark in defence of one of the greatest of 
causes. I stand before you to lecture upon the won- 
derful and mysterious science of Electrical Psychology. 
I stand here to exhibit by tangible experimenta those 
wonderful phenomena that cluster around it, and philo- 
sophically to defend its paramount claims to immutable 
truth. The suecessful discharge of this incumbent 
duty, forces upon us the necessity of ranging the uni- 
verse, and summoning the vast works of earth and 
heaven to the bar of reason, in order to investigate their 
effects, and trace them back to their correspondent 
causes. You are the empanneled jury to try this cause, 
and I rejoice that I have the honor to argue so interest- 
ing a point before the conGREGATED TALENT AND WIS- 
DOM OF My COUNTRY. However skeptical men may be 
in relation to any thing new, yet so far ns stern reality 
is in its nature concerned, we have this pleasing con- 
sideration, that the unbelief of men cannot frown truth 
into falsehood, nor can the belief of men smile false- 
hood into truth. Hence the belief or unbelief of mor- 
tals cannot in the least affect those truths that God has 
established inherent in nature, and with which his un- 
bounded universe swarms, 

I stand here to defend the electrical theory of the 
universe against the assaults of men, to notice the im- 
mense variety of material exisvences, to glance at the 
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animated forms of living beauty, to scrutinize ¿he chem- 
ical properties of created substances, and to pour, if 
possible, the light of truth on rolling worlds. Let us 
even venture to step back beyond the threshold of crea- 
tion—venture to lift the dark curtains of primeval 
night, and muse upon that original, eternal material, 
that slumbered in the deep bosom of chaos, and out of 
which all the tangible substances we see and sdmire 
were made. That eternal substance is electricity, and 
vontains all the original properties of all things in be- 
ing. Hence all worlds and their splendid appendages 
were made out of electricity, and by that powerful, all- 
pervading agent, under Deity, they are kept in motion 
from age to age. Electricity actuates the whole frame 
of nature, and produces all the phenomena that trans- 
pire throughout the realms of unbounded space. It is 
the most powerful and subtile agent employed by the 
Creator in the government of the universe, and in car- 
rying on the multifarious operations of nature. Mak- 
ing a slight variation in the language of the poet, 1 may 
with propriety say— 
‘Tt warms in the sun, reneehes in the breeze, 
Glowa in the stars, snd blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Bpreada undivided, operates unspent} : 
Breathes in our souls, informs our mortal! part. 
As fall, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, aa perfect, in vile man that mouras, 
As the rept seraph, that adores and barnes 
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_ Tt chime all high and low, al! great and small; 
Tt fills, it bounds, connects, and equals all.” 

It is immaterial to what department of this globe 
and its surrounding elements we turn our attention, 
electricity is there. Wherever we witness convulsions 
in nature, the workings of this mighty, unseen power 
are there. It writes its path in lightning on the sul- 
len brow of the dark cloud, and breathes out rolling 
thunder. Though cold and invisible in its equalized 
and slumbering state, yet it is the cause of light and 
heat, which it creates by the inconceivable rapidity of 
ita motion and friction on other particles of matter. 
It is the cause of evaporation from basined oceans and 
silvery lakes—from majestic rivers and rolling streams, 
and from the common humidity of the earth. It formu 
aerial conductors in the heavens, through which thin 
moisture in vapory oceans is borne to the highest por 
tions of our globe, and stored up in magazines of rain, 
and snow, and hail! It is electricity that, by its cold- 
ness, condenses the storm, and opens these various 
magazines in mild beauty or awful terror on the world. 
It is electricity that, by the production of heat, rare- 
fies the sir, gives wings to the wind, and directs their 
course. It is this unseen agent, that causes the gen- 
tle zephyrs of heaven to fan the human brow witha 
touch of delight—that moves the stirring gale—that 
arms the sweeping hurricane with power—that gives 
te ie rearing tornado all its dreadful eloquence of 
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vengeance and terror, and clothes the mid. day sun in 
light. It gives us the soft, pleasing touches of the 
evening twilight, and the crimson blushes of the rising 
morn. It is electricity that, by its effects of light and 
heat, produces the blossoms of spring, the fruits of 
summer, the laden bounties of autumn, and moves on 
the vast mass of vegetation in all the varieties and 
blended beauties of creation. It bids winter close the 
varied scene. It is electricity that, by its most awful 
impressions, causes the earthquake to awake from ita 
Tartarean den, to apeak its rumbling thunder, convulse 
the globe, and mark out its path of ruin. - 

If we turn to man, and investigate the secret stir- 
rings of bis nature, we shall find, that he is but an 
epitome of the universe. The chemical properties of 
ell the various substances in existence, and in the 
most exact proportions, are congregated and concen. 
trated in him, and form and constitute tbe very ele- 
ments of his being. In the composition of his body 
are involved all the mineral and vegetable substances 
of the globe, even from the grossest matter, step by 
step, up to the most rarefied and fine. And, lastly, 
to finish this masterpiece of creation, the brain is in- 
vested with a living spirit, This incomprehensible 
spirit, like an enthroned deity, presides over, and gov- 
erns through electricity, as its agent, all the voluntary 
motions of this organized, corporeal universe; while 
its living presence, and ita involuntary, self-moving 
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powers cause all the involuntary functions of life tc 
proceed in their destined course. Hence human be- 
ings and all animated existences are subject to the 
same grand electrical law that pervades the universe, 
and moves all worlds under the superintendence of the 
inyoluntary powers of the infinite Spirit. 

On this principle, it will be plainly perceived, that 
as man is subjected to the same common law that per- 
vades the universe, so electricify is the connecting 
link between minp and MATTER. Asit is co-eternal 
with spirit or mind, so it is the only substance in be- 
ing that mind can directly touch, or through which 
it can manifest its powers. It is the servant of the 
mind. to obey its will and execute its commands, It 
is through electricity, that the mind conveys its vari- 
ous impressions and emotions to others, and through 
this same medium receives all its impressions from the 
external world. It is by electricity that the mind 
eontracts the muscles, raises the arm, and performs 
all the voluntary motions of this organized body. This 
I will now proceed to prove. 

It will be readily perceived by every one acquainted 
with electrical science, that if I can find an individual 
standing in a negative relationship to myself, or by 
any process render him so, then I, being the positive 
power, can, by producing electrical impressions from 
my own mind upon his, control his muscles with the 
most perfect ease. - This is evident, because the pow 
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fwe and negative forces elentrically and magnetically 
blend, are equal in power, and paralyze each other; 
or, on the contrary, produce motion. This great and 
interesting truth I will prove to a demonstration, by 
experiments upon ladies and gentlemen in this andi- 
ence, while they are entirely awake, and in perfect 
possession of all their reasoning faculties. Before I 
proceed to produce these astonishing and even startling 
results, I will, in the first place, prove that ELEcTRI- 
ciry is the CONNECTING LINK between MIND and inert 
MATTER, and is the AGENT that the mind employs to 
eontract and relax the muscles, and to produce all the 
voluntary and involuntary motions of the body. 

To bring this before you in the most plain and intel- 
ligible manner, I would first remark that the brain is 
the fountain of the nervous system, from whence it 
sends out its millions of branches to every part of the 
body. Indeed, the brain is but a congeries of nerves, 
and is the immediate residence of the living spirit. 
This gpirit or mind is the cause of all motion, whether 
that motion be voluntary or involuntary. It wills the 
arm to rise, and immediately the arm obeys the man- 
date; while the very presence of this mind in the 
brain, even though wrapped in the insensibility of 
sleep, produces all the involuntary motions of the 
vitals, and executes the functions of life. 

To establish the fact that electricity is, indeed, the 
esmaecting link between the mrp and the sony, I 
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would in the first place distinctly remark, that mind 
cannot come in direct contact with gross matter. My 
mind can no more directly touch my hand, than it can 
the mountain rock. My mind cannot touch the bones 
of my arm, nor the sinews, the muscles, the blood-ves- 
gels, nor the blood that rolls in them. In proof of this 
position, let one hemisphere of the brain receive what 
is called & stroke of the palsy. Let the paralysis be 
complete, arid one half of the system will be rendered 
motionless. In this case, the mind may will with all 
its energies—may exert all its mental powers—yet the 
arm will not rise, nor the foot stir. Yet the bones, 
sinews, muscles, and blood-vessels are all there, and 
the blood as usual continues to flow. Here then we 
have proof the most irresistible, that mind can touch 
none of these; for what the mind can touch it can 
move, as easily as what the hand can physically touch 
it can move. Our proof is so far philosophically con- 
clusive. 

I would now remark, that it is equally certain my 
mind can touch some matter in my body, otherwise I 
could never raise my arm at all, The question, then, 
arises, What is that mysterious substance which the 
mind can touch, as its prime agent, by which it pro- 
duces muscular motion? In the light our subject now 
stands, the answer is most simple. It is that very 
eubstance which was disturbed in this paralysis, and 
thet is the nervous fluid, which is animal electricity, 
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and forms the connecting link between mind and mat- 
ter.. Mind is the only substance in the universe that 
possesses inherent motion and living power as its twa 
PRIMEVAL EFFICIENTS. These two seem to be inseps- 
rable, because there can be no manifestation of power 
except through motion. Hence MIND is the first grand 
moving cause. It is the first link in the magnificent 
chain of existing substances. This mind wills. This 
mental energy, as the creative force, is the second link, 
and stirs the nervous force, which is electricity. This 
is the third link. This electricity causes the nerve to 
vibrate. This is the fourth link. The vibration of 
the nerve contracts the fibre of the muscle. This is 
the fifth link. The contraction of the muscle raiseu 
the bone or the arm. This is the siz/A link. And 
the arm raises dead matter. This is the seventh link. 
So it is through a chain of seven links that mind comet 
in contaet with dead matter; that is,if we allow the 
creative force—the wilL—to be one link. This wl, 
however, is not a substance, but a mere energy, or re- 
sult of mind. To be plain, it is mind that touches 
electricity—electricity touches nerve—nerve touches 
muscle—muscle touches bone—and bone raises dead 
matter. It is, therefore, through this concatenatiun or 
chain, link by link, that the mind gives motion to and 
controls living or dead matter, and not by direct con- 
tact with all substances. Hence the proof is clear and 
positive, that the mind can come in contact with, and 
g* 
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by its volition control, the electricity of the body, amd 
collect this subtile agent with fearful power upon any 
part of the system. 

It is evident that the mind holds ite residence in the 
brain, and that it is not diffused over the whole system 
Were it so, then our hands and feet would think, and 
in case they were amputated, we should lose part of 
our minds. If, then, the mıni, invested with BRoYAL 
TY, is enthroned in the brain—and if the mind com 
mand the foot to move, or the hand to rise, then it 
must send forth from its presence an agent, as its 
PRIME MINISTER, to execute this command. This 
prime minister is ELECTRICITY, which passes from the 
brain through the nerves, as so many telegraphic wires, 
to give motion to the extremities. On this principle, 
how easy it is to understand the philosophy of a paral- 
ysis. The nerve, as the grand conductor of the motive 
power, is obstructed by some spasmodic collapse, and 
the prime minister cannot pass the barrier that ob- 
structs its path. In this case, the mind, as the en- 
throned monarch, may wiLL the arm to rise, but the 
arm remains motionless. But remove that barrier, the 
agent passes, and the arm must rise. Hence it is 
easily seen, that all motion and power originate in 
mind. 

I have now brought before you the connecting link 
between mind and matter, and through this have shown 
you the philosophy cf the contraction of the human 
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mos. rough mental energy. This has ever been, 
and stil! .s, considered an inscrutable mystery in Phys- 
iviogy. Whether it is now revealed or not, is submit- 
ted to your decision. To my mind, the argument in its 
defence is irresistible. 

Having clearly and philosophically established the 
truth, that electricity, in the form of nervous fluid, is 
indeed the connecting link between mind and inert 
matter, the question now presents itself—If the mind 
continually fhrows off electricity from the brain by ita 
mental operations, and by muscular motion, then how 
is the supply kept up in the brain—through what 
source is it introduced into the system, and how con- 
veyed to the brain? I answer, through the respira- 
tory organs electricity is taken into the blood at the. 
lungs, and from the blood it is thrown to nerves and 
conducted to the brain, and is there secreted and pre- 
pared for the use of the mind. It will be impossible 
for me to argue ‘his point fully unless I explain a£ the 
same instant the philosophy of the circulation of the 
blood. As I differ also with physiologists on this 
point, and as I do not believe that the heart circulates 
the blood at all, either on the hydraulic, or any other 
principle, so I will turn your attention to this suvject. 

The philosophy of the circulation of the blood is one 
of the grandest themes that can be presented for hu- 
man contemplation. While discussing this matter, it 
«ill be clearly mada to appear how elestricity is gath- 
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ered from the surrounding elements, carried into the 
system and stored up in the brain to feed the mind 
with impressions. I desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that when I speak of the electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism of the human system, or of the nerw- 
ous fluid, I mean one and the same thing. But before 
I proceed to notice the philosophy of the circulation of 
the blood, and the secretion of the nervous fluid, I wil; 
first make a few observations in relation to the nerves 
and blood-vessels, so that I may be distinctly under- 
stood. 

I have already stated, that the brain is the fountain 
of the nervous system, and that both its hemispheres 
are made up of a congeries of nerves. They both pass 
to the cerebellum; and the spinal marrow, continued 
to the bottom of the trunk, is but the brain continued. 
In the spinal marrow, which is the grand conductor 
from the brain, is lodged the whole strength of the 
system. From this spinal marrow, branch out thirty- 
two pairs of nerves, embraciug the nerves of motion 
and those of sensation. From these branch out others, 
and others again from theses and so on till they are 
spread out over the human system in network so infi- 
nitely fine that we cannot put down the point of a nee- 
dle without feeling it—and we cannot f2el, unless wa 
touch a nerve. We see, therefore, how inconceivably 
fine the nervous system is. In all these millions of 
nerves there is no blood. They contain the electrie 
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fluid only, while the blood is confined to the vems and 
arteries. I am well aware that the blooij-vessels pass 
round among the convolutions of the brain, and through 
them the blood freely flows to give that mighty organ 
action; but in the nerves themselves there is no blood. 
They are the residence of the living mind, and ite 
prime agent, the electric fluid. 

Though I have frequently, in my public lectures, 
touched upon the philosophy of the circulation of the 
blood, and hence those remarks were reported and 
published in my ** Lectures on the Philosophy of Ani- 
mal Magnetism, in 1843,” in connection with my 
views of the connecting link between mind and matter, 
yet I have never taken up the subject in an exact, full, 
and connected detail of argument. This I will now 
proceed to do in connection with the secretion of the 
nervous fluid. 

I would, then, in the first instance remark, that the 
air we breathe, as to its component parts, is computed 
to consist of twenty-one parts oxvGEN, and seventy 
nine parts NITROGEN. Electricity, as a universal 
agent, pervades the entire atmosphere. We cannot 
tarn the electric machine in any dry spot on earth 
without collecting it. Oxygen is that element which 
sustains flame and animal life. Neither can exist a 
moment without it, while nitrogen, on the contrary, 
just as suddenly extinguishes both. The atmosphere, 
in this oompound state, is taken into the lungs. The 
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oxygen and electricity, having a strong affinity for 
moisture, instantly rush to the blood, while the nitro- 
gen is disengaged and expired. The blood, being oxy 
genized and electrified, instantly assumes a bright 
cherry-red appearance, and by this energising procesa 
has become purified and prepared for circulation. The 
lungs, and the blood they contain, are both rendered 
electrically positive; and we know that in electrical 
science two positives resist each other and fly apart. 
Hence the lungs resist the blood and force it into the 
left ventricle of the heart. The valve closes and the 
blood passes into the arteries. Hence arterial blood is 
of a bright cherry-red hue. It is by the positive force 
of eleatric action, propelled through every possible 
ramification of the arterial system till all its thousands 
of minute capillary vessels are charged. Along these 
arteries and all their thousands of capillary branches 
are laid nerves of involuntary motion, but no nerves 
whatever attend the veins. Why is this so? Why is 
it, that nerves, like so many telegraphic wires, are laid 
slong the whole arterial system in all its minute rami- 
fications, but that none sre laid along the venous sys- 
tem? I press this question—Why do nerves attend 
the arteries, while none attend the veins? I answer, 
that nerves are laid along the arteries to receivo the 
electric charge from the positive blood that rolls in 
them, wuich charge the blood received from the air in- 
spired by the lungs. But as the venous blood is sega- 
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five, it has no electricity to throw off, and hence needs 
no attendant nerves to receive a charge—becanse that 
very electric charge, which the blood receives from 
each inspiration at the lungs, is thrown off into the 
nerves by friction, as it rolls through its destined oban- 
nels in crimson streams. At the extremities of the 
arterial system—at the very terminus of its thousands 
of capillaries, the last item of the electric charge takes 
its departure from the positive blood, escapes into the 
attendant nerves, through them is instantly conducted 
to the brain, and is there basined up for the use of the 
mind. 

The arterial blood, having thrown off its electricity 
as above described, sssumes a dark—a purplish hue. 
It enters the capillaries of the veins, which are as nu- 
merous as those of the arteries. The blood is now 
negative, and as the lungs, by new inspirations, are 
kept in a positive state, Bo the venous blood returns 
through the right ventricle of the heart to the lungs, 
on the same principle that the negative and positive 
forces rush together. There it is again electrified and 
exygenised, changed to a bright cherry-red color, is 
again rendered positive, and is thus purified and pre- 
pared once more for arterial circulation. We now 
clearly perceive that it is electrically the blood circu- 
lates, and electrically it recedes from, and retarns to, 
the lungs through the two ventricles of the heart, 
The heart does not circulate the blood at all, as phys 
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iologista contend. The heart is the SUPREME REGU 
LATOR of this sublime and constantly ebbing and flow- 
ing OCEAN of crimson life, with all its majestic rivers 
and frolicking streams, and determines with exactness 
how rapidly the whole shall flow. 
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Lanes AND GENTLEMEN * 


I wave in my last Lecture touched upon the philoso- 
phy of the circulation of the blood, the nervous sys- 
tem, and the secretion of electricity upon the brain, 
which I call the nervous fluid. As this part of my 
subject must, on account of its importance, possess 
peculiar interest to us all, I desire to dwell upon it a 
few moments longer. 

From the arguments already offered, it will be clearly 
perceived by every philosophie mind, that the circula- 
ting system is in reality two distinct systems. The 
Jirst is the AnTERIAL SYSTEM, that carries the posi- 
tive blood, which is, as before stated, of a bright 
cherry-red color, and is ever flowing from the heart to 
the extremities. The second is the VENOUS SYSTEM, 
that carries the NEGATIVE BLOOD, which is of a purple 
eolor, and is ever flowing from the extremities to the 
heart. To these two circulating systems, the heart, 
with its two auricles, two ventrioles, and valves, is 
exactly adapted, so as to keep the positive and nega 
five blood apart, and to regulate the motion of beth 
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And it will be perceived that the nervous system moat 
perfectly corresponds with what I have said of the 
circulating system. I mean that nerves of involuntary 
motion are laid along the arteries to receive the charge 
of electricity from the positive blood that flows in them. 
These views of the circulation of the blood are strength- 
ened by the fact, that the blood contains"a certain por- 
tion of iron; and we well know that iron becomes a 
magnet only by induction, and loses its magnetic power 
the moment the electric current passes from it. Hence 
the blood, through the agency of the iron it contains, 
can easily assume a positive state at the instant it re- 
eeives the electric charge from the air at the lungs. 
It can then pass into the arteries, and by friction throw 
off its electricity into the nerves, and again assume a 
negative state aa it enters the veins. 

I now consider the ELECTRIC Or MAGNETIC CIRCULA- 
LATION of the blood philosophically and irresistibly 
proved. Hence the position which many assume, that 
the heart circulates the blood on the hydraulic or 
vacuum principle, is utterly unfounded in truth. And 
that the heart, in accomplishing this, exerts a force, as 
they contend, of more than one hundred thousand 
pounds, is too preposterous to be believed. I grant 
that the heart is the strongest muscle in tho human 
system ; but who can for one moment believe that its 
motive power is equal to fifty tons? The heart, as I 
have already observed, does not ciroulato the blood as 
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all; ncr on the contrary does the blood cause the heart 
to throb. The heart and lungs both receive their mo- 
tions from the cerebellum, which is the fountain and 
origin of organic life and involuntary motion. Hence 
the involuntary nerves from the cerebellum throb the 
heart and heave the lungs, and the electricity contained 
in the air they inspire, circulates the blood and sup- 
plies the brain with nervous fluid, as I have already 
explained. 

Perhaps, however, the inquiry may here arise, What 
proof is there that the involuntary nerves from the 
cerebellum throb the heart and heave the lungs, and 
that the bleod is not made to circulate from the same 
cause 1 

This double interrogatory is easily answered. In- 
sert, for instance, a surgical knife between the jointa of 
the vertebrse, and out off the spinal marrow below the 
lungs and heart—all the parts below this incision will 
be so completely paralyzed, and voluntary motion and 
sensation se entirely destroyed, that we have no power 
to move the limbs by any volition we may exert; nor 
have we any power to feel, even though the paralyzed 
limbs should be broken to pieces by s hammer, or 
burned with fire. Yet in these immovable and nn- 
feeling parta the blood continues to circulate ma usual 
through the veins and arteries. This is proof positive 
that the blood is not made to flow by any power what- 
ever invested in the cerebellum, but, as before proved 
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by the positive and negative forces of that clectricity 
contained in the air inspired by the lungs, But let 
the spinal marrow be severed above the lungs and 
heart, and both will be instantly paralyzed and cease 
their motions ; yet the last inspiration taken in by the 
lungs will cause the blood to circulate till it floods the 
right ventricle of the heart with venous blood, and 
empties the left ventricle of its arterial blood. This is 
proof the most irresistible, that the HEART AND LUNGS 
ARE MOVED BY AN INVOLUNTARY NERVOUS FORCE 
ORIGINATING IN THE CEREBELLUM, while the blood is 
circulated by the positive and negative foroes of that 
electricity which is taken in wfth the air at the lungs. 
The lungs merely act as a double force-pump to bring 
in the surrounding atmosphere, extract from it a 
proper supply of the vital principle to feed the bright 
and burning flame of life, and to reject and expire the 
dregs unfit for that end. This is perhaps as much as 
itis necessary to say in relation to the circulation of 
the blood, and the constant secretion of the nervous 
fluid from the arterial blood to the brain. I now turn 
to the philosophy of disease, and will be brief as pos- 
sible. 

It is generally supposed by medical men, that there 
are innumerable causes for the various diseases in ex- 
istence, and that even one disease may have man» 
esuses in nature to produce it. But I contend, that 
there is but one grand cavsz for all diseases, and this 
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is the disturbing of the vital force of the body There 
is in every human being a certain amount of electricity. 
This is, as I have said, the most subtile and fine mate- 
rial in the body ; is the power, as has been shown, that 
moves the blood ; and is the agent by whioh the mind, 
through the nerves, contracts the muscles and produces 
motion. And as all the convulsions and operations in 
nature and in man invariably begin in the invisible and 
finest substances in being, and end in the most gross, 
so electricity, in the human system, is the cause of all 
the effects there produced, whether salutary or other- 
wise. When this electricity is equalized throughout 
the nervous system, tle blood will also be equalized in 
its circulation, and the natural result is health. But 
when it is thrown out of balance, the blood will, in like 
manner, be also disturbed, and the natural result is 
disease; and the disease will be severe or mild in 
the same ratio as the vital force is more or less dis- 
turbed. 

I am well aware that medical men are much inclined 
to examine the patient's pulse, and watch the move- 
ments of the blood. They seem to think that nearly 
all diseases originate in the blood, and hence, under this 
impression, hundreds of specifics, or nostrums, havo 
arisen to purify the blood, as though it contained some 
foreign properties that rendered it impure, and that 
those, by some medical treatment, must be extracted or 
removed from the system. But all this is fallacious 
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as the blood contains no foreign properties to render it 
impure. The blood becomes impure only through a 
disturbed circulation. It can be purified by no other 
substances in being, except what are contained in the 
air st the lungs. These are oxygen and electricity. 
The whole blood in the body must, every few momenta, 
be passed through the lungs to be purified and preserved 
from putrefaction. If the circulation, in any part of 
the body, be obstructed, or thrown out of balance, ao 
that the blood cannot pay its timely visit to the lungs, 
it must become extravasated and impure. If, in any 
part of the body, there isa complete obstruction, 80 
that the blood is entirely retained, then inflammation, 
ulceration, and corruption must ensue. 

I now turn directly to the subject, and call your un- 
divided attention to the philosophy of disease. The 
operations of the mind, and the nervous system of 
man, have been too much overlooked by medical men, 
who have paid great attention to the blood, and to the 
more gross and solid parts of the body. But it is evi- 
dent that disease begins in the electricity of the nerves, 
and not in the blood. Electricity is the starting point. 
From thence it is communicated to the blood, from the 
blood to the flesh, and from the flesh to the bones, 
which are the last effected. It begins in the finest, and 
ends in the grossest particles of the system. The un- 
wen are the starting powers. 

I have already remarked that the brain is the foam- 
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tain of éno aervous system, and sends forth its millions 
of branches to every possib.e part and extremity of the 
body. This nervous system is filled with electricity, 
which is the agent or servant of the royal mind, who, 
as monarch, holds his throne in the bran. From 
thence: the mind, by its volitions, controla one half of 
the electricity of the system. It controls all that is 
contained in the voluntary nerves, but has no such 
eontrol over the other half, which is confined to the in- 
voluntary nerves. 

Though there is but one grand cause of disease, 
which is the electricity of the system thrown out of 
balance, yet there are, nevertheless, two modes by 
which this may be done. It may be done by mental 
impressions. And so it may be done by physical im- 
pressions from external nature. I will first notice how 
diseases are produced by mental impressions. 

Millions of our race haye been swept from the light 
of life to the darkness of death by various diseases 
caused by mental impressions. Misfortune and dis- 
tress have fallen upon many a father, a mother, anc 
many a child. They have shut up in their bosoms all 
' these mental woes, and brooded over their misfortunes 
in secret, concealed grief. Melancholy took possession 
of the heart, the vital force was disturbed, the system 
was thrown out of balance, disease was engendered, 
and they went to their graves. 

I am now addressing this audience. The action of 
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my mini has called the electricity of the system from 
the extremities to the brain. The blood has followed 
it. My feet being robbed of their due proportion of 
the vital force, are, in the same ratio, cold, and hence, 
this is, so far, disease, And unless I ceased speaking, 
and suffered a reaction to take place, it would bring me 
to my grave. 

A man accumulates a fortune of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He loses one half of it, and is hurled 
in distress. He broods over his misfortune. The 
mind is in trouble; it shrinks back on itself. The 
electricity of the system, this servant of the mind, 
leaves the extremities and approaches the brain, the 
throne of the master. The blood follows on ; the ex- 
citement becomes great, and he believes he shall die in 
an almshouse. He is a monomaniac. Suppose he 
now loses the other half of his fortune, and his mind 
will become involved in still greater distress. This 
mental action calls an increased quantity of electricity, 
that is, of nervous fluid, to the brain, and an equal 
amount of blood follows on. He is now entirely de- 
ranged, and his feet are incessantly cold, because the 
brain has robbed them of their due proportion of the vital 
force. Now do you not perceive, that if these forces 
are dispersed from the brain, and the circulation equal- 
ized, that his reason will be restored? "There is not 
too much of blood and electricity in the system, but 
there may be toc much in any one department of the 
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Rystem. I will now suppose him once more in posses- 
sion of his reason. Now bring him intelligence that 
his derling child is crushed to atoms. The mind sud- 
denly shrinks back on itself; the electric, or nervous 
fluid, instantly darts to the brain, like a faithful sery- 
ant to see what distresses the master. .The blood aa 
suddenly follows the servant. The storm rages, and a 
fit ensues. Let the news be still more startling, and 
the congregated forces will, in the same ratio, be in- 
creased upon the brain, and he drops acorpse! Sowe 
perceive that, in all these instances, there is but one 
cause of disease. The only difference we have wit- 
nessed in the effects produced, was a gradually increas- 
ed action, oocasioned by an increased power of the 
same cause, even from the slightest excitement, grad- 
ually up to that fearful point where it produced instant 
death. An instance nnalagous to this, transpired here 
among you, in the case of the distinguished statesman, 
John Quincy Adams. Perhaps too much anziety and 
thought for the welfare of his country, at his advanced 
age, called the forces to the brain, and the brilliant 
lamp of reason and life was extinguished! He has en- 
tered on other scenes ! 3 

I have thus far confined my remarks to effects pro- 
duced upon the brain by the electro-nervous fuid and 
blood, which were called there by the various emotions, 
passions, and sensations of the mind. But that these 
forces should invade the territory of the brain, and 
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produce Buch results, depends, however, upon the eon. 
dition of the brain as to its comparative physica, 
strength with the other parts of the system. In this 
view of the subject, had the same misfortunes as to 
loss of property above stated been visited upon this 
game individual when his brain was firm, a different 
disease would have been the result. Suppose that his 
brain, as to its physical structure, had been strong and 
firm, but that his lungs had been weak. Now let the 
same misfortunes befall him. His mind again shrinks 
back on itself; the electro-nervous force, as before, 
starts for the brain, but is not allowed to ehter thia 
palace of the distressed monarch, and it stops at the 
lungs, the weakest and nearest post. ‘The blood next 
follows on in pursuit of the servant, and takes up ita 
abode with him. Inflammation sets in, and, if the 
trouble of the monarch continues, tubercles form, uloer- 
ation takes place, and death ensues. lt was consump- 
tion. 

But suppose th. lungs had been strong, and that the 
stomach had been, by some trivial circumstance, ren- 
dered the weakest part. The electro-nervous fluid and 
blood would, in this case, have gone thtre, and taken 
possession of that post. Inflammation, canker, with 
morbifl secretions would have ensued, and even ulcers 
might have beem formed. The digcstive organs would 
have been weakened, and dyspepsia, with all its horror 
9f horrors, would nave been tne result. If the liver 
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had been the weaker spot, the same forces, under the 
same mental impressions, would have congregated there, 
and produced the liver complaint. If the stomach and 
liver had both been strong, and the spine weak, it would 
have been a spinal complaint. If all these had been 
physically firm, and the kidneys weak, the same forces 
would have produced a disease of the kidneys. And 
if all in the regions of the brain and trunk had been 
finn, and a mere blow had been inflicted upon tho hip, 
knee, or any-part of the lower limbs, the electro-nerv- 
ous force and the attendant blood would have gone 
there, and produced the white swelling, or any other 
species of inflammation and distress. So we perceive. 
that the same cause, under MENTAL IMPRESSIONS, May 
produce any of these diseases. As to the character 
of the disease, it merely takes its name from the organ 
or place in the body where it may locate itself. Hence 
diseases differ one from another only as the various dis- 
eased organs, their motions, secretions, and functions 
may differ—or as the various located parts of the body 
invaded by disease may differ from each other. But 
the producing cavsz of all these diseases is one and the 
same. It is the ELEcTRO-NERVOUS FLUID of the body. 

Having said all that I at present deem necessary ig 
relation to the disturbing of the nervous force by mew- 
TAL IMPRESSIONS, I will now turn your attention t 
the disturbing of the nervous force by ruvsicAL fM 
FRESSIOWS. 
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As the mind in distress—in secret melancholy and 
grief—has disturbed the nervous force, which has en- 
gendered disease by calling the blood and other fluida 
of the body to its presence, and thus sent millions to 
their graves—as it has produced all the diseases we 
have mentioned and even hundreds more—so the same 
diseases and hundreds more are also produced by the 
nervous force when it is disturbed by physiral impres 
sions from external nature. 

I am well aware that mental and physical impres- 
sions may be termed causes of disease; but it will be 
remembered, that medical men contend thst there are 
remote and proximate causes of disease. I am on the 
latter, and contend that there are not thousands of 
proximate causes, but only one grand PROXIMATE 
cause of disease, and this is the disturbing of the 
nervous fluid, or throwing the electricity of the system 
out of balance; and that diseases begin in the electric 
force of the nerves, and not in the blood. They begin 
in the invisible and finest substance of the body, and 
end in the gross. Hence the same cause that producea 
monomania, produces entire derangement, fits, head- 
ache, and even the common excitement of the brain in 
a public speaker. The same cause produces consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, liver complaint, spinal affections, pleu- 
risy, cholera, dysentery, inflammations, fevers, ete. 
This subtile, disease-causing principle, is the ELEC- 
TRO-NERYCUS FLUID. When equalised throughout the 
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system, it is the cause of health, for it controls the 
blood and other fluids, and when thrown out of balance, 
it is the cause of disease. Hence the minister of health 
and sickness—of life and death—is within us, and is 
ore and the same principle, As electricity is the effi- 
sient cause of all convulsions, calms, and storms in na- 
ture, and of all the pleasing or awful phenomena that 
transpire in earth, air, or ocean, or in the vegetable or 
mineral kingdom, so, as man is but an epitome of the 
universe, it is electricity in the form of nervous fluid 
that produces all the convulsions, calms, and storms in 
his own system. 

We have seen the various secret stirrings of electri- 
city in the human nerves under mental impressions, in 
producing insanity, fits, consumptions, etc. We wit. 
ness the same mournful results when that subtile power 
is moved by physical impressiens. A wet foot, for 
instance, may throw the electro-nervous fluid ont of 
balance, and this subtile force may suddenly check the 
lacteal or other ‘secretions, and also produee insanity, 
or fite, or by locating itself upon the lungs, it may pro- 
duce consumption. The fact is, that the electro-nerv- 
ous finid, when disturbed at the extremities, or on the 
gurface of the body, always retires inward, and locates 
itself upon the weakest organ, or upon some weak por- 
tion of the vitals—the blood follows, and disease is the 
result. As I have fully explained this when noticing 
wental impressions, so there is no occasion of my per 
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ticularizing. I will merely say, that a sudden exposure 
to a damp air, sitting upon a cold rock, lying upon the 
ground and suddenly falling asleep, or sitting with the 
back to a current of air while in a perspiration—all, or 
any of these, may at times disturb the electro-nervous 
force, and arouse this disease-causing power from its 
slumberings. This may throw the blood out of balance, 
and by locating themselves upon the weakest organ or 
weakest part of the system, engender disease. Or the 
nervous force may be disturbed by eating or drinking 
too much or too little of wholesome substances, or by 
esting and drinking unwholesome or poisonous sub- 
stances, and all these correspondent diseases produced. 

It is now clearly seen how mental and physical im- 
pressions disturb the electricity of the system, which 
locates itself upon the weakest organ, calls the tood 
to its aid, and brings disease, pain, and death. So we 
perceive, that the same nervous fluid which, when 
equalized, produces health, is, when thrown out of bal- 
ance, the cause of disease. Tho whole electricity of 
the nerves is, of course, one hundred percent. Fifty 
per cent. is under the voluntary control of the mind, 
and belongs to the voluntary nerves, and the other fifty 
per cent. is under the control of the involuntary powers 
of the mind, and belongs to the involuntary nerves. 
Now if the whole fifty per cent. of either of these 
forces, which when equalized is health, should be sud- 
denly collected upon any one organ, it would be the 
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destruction of that organ. If the mind, on hearing 
bad news, or by some sudden distress, should call the 
whole fifty per cent. of electricity under its control to 
the brain, apoplexy and death must ensue. This would 
he done by a mental impression on the voluntary nery- 
ous force, causing the mind to shrink back on itself and 
become passive. But the same melancholy result could 
be produced by eating, drinking, or some other physical 
impression on the involuntary force over which the 
mind has no such control. Hence it will be understood, 
that all diseases, originating under mental impressions, 
are produced by the fifty per cent. of voluntary nerv- 
ous force. But those diseases, originating under physi- 
cal impressions, are produced by the fifty per cent. of 
involuntary nervous force, and over which the mind has 
no control. 

If either of these electro-nervous forces, to a certain 
amount, should be called to a muscle, it would be pain. 
If called to a still greater extent, it would be inflam- 
mation; and if the whole fifty per cent. were called 
there, it would be mortification, and the ultimate and 
absolute destruction of the muscle. The same result 
would follow in case either of these forces were called 
to any organ in the system. It would be the destruc- 
tion of that organ. 

There are three kinds of pain: First, a pain pro- 
duced by negative electricity, which attracts the blood 
to the spot, ani is ever attended with inflammation 
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Second, & pain produced by positive electricity, which 
repels the blood, and, though equally severe, is never 
attended with inflammation. Third, a pain produced 
by the confused mixture of the two forces, and consists 
in a burning, itching, or prickly sensation, and is often 
very distressing. 

I have now given you a few hints on the philosophy 
of disease, which are of course novel to you all; but 
they are, nevertheless, as interesting and important to 
the welfare of our race, as they are novel and strange. 
Medical men have ever noticed the great effect that the 
mind has upon the body, both as it regards a disastrous 
or salutary result. Hence they keep up the brightest 
hopea of their patients as to recovery, and carefully 
guard every one against uttering to them & word of dis- 
couragement. These effects they have seen, but not 
understanding the connecting link between mind and 
matter, the true philosophy of disease has been by them 
: entirely overlooked, and in relation to this science they 
may after all cry “ humbug.” But this will avail them 
nothing, for truth, after all, will stand unshaken, and 
be spprecisted by after generations, when opposition 
shall have been interred, with no hope of its resurrec- 
tion. In view of our subject, so far as it regards men- 
tal impressions, we Bee the supreme importance of 
maintaining a reconciled state of mind. Equanimity 
of mind is the parent of health, peace, and happiness 
and the noblest test of the true Christian. When w: 
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soe thousands always restless, complaining of cold and 
hest, and wet and dry—complaining of their own con- 
dition, and finding fault with others, and dissatisfied 
with the events of Providence—we need not marvel 
that so many complain of indisposition and disease. 
This state of mind produces them. So beware. 
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Laprgs ARE. GENTLEMEN : 


Wars we reflect how extensive a field the philoso. 
phy of disease naturally occupies, and how vast a 
range we must take in order to inspect minutely its 
several parts, it will then be seen that my remarks, 
in my last Lecture, have been brief in comparison with 
the vastness of the subject. I flatter myself, however, 
that my views are understood, and that the importanoa 
of the doctrine of mental and physical impressions, in 
relation to disease, is clearly seen, and fully ‘appre- 
ciated by you all, I believe it to be founded in im- 
mutable truth, and that it will survive the crush of 
empires and the revolution of ages. 

Having brought forward the PHILOSOPHY OF DIS- 
EASE in my last Lecture, I now turn to the RATION- 
ALE OF ITS CURE in this. 

In discussing the doctrine of mental impressions, 1 
havo clearly &nd irresistibly proved that the mirid by 
shrinking back on itself in fear, melancholy, and grief, 
in the day of adversity, misfortune, and distress, can 
disturb the electro-nervous fluid, and allow it to com 
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eentrate itself upon any organ of the body and engen- 
der disease. If, then, the mind can disturb the equili- 
brium of the nervo-electric force and call it to some 
organ so as to produce disease, then the mind can also 
lisperse it, equalize the circulation, and restore health. 
This it can do by a mental impression, admitting the 
wipression to be sufficiently great. For example: A 
an in possession of five thousand dollars is riding 
homeward on horseback in the evening. He is within 
a mile of his house. He is weary and his head ,aches 
go severely that he is obliged to walk his horse. He 
18 80 indisposed and faint that he can but just keep his 
saddle. From a lonely dismal spot at the road side, 
a robber springs and seizes his horse’s bridle—pre- 
sents & pistol, and exclaims, * Your money, or your 
life? The rider, with a loaded whip, and at the im- 
pulse of the moment, suddenly strikes the robber’s 
arm, This causes the pistol to discharge, and adds to 
the confusion of the moment. The rider, scarcely 
knowing what he is about, puts spurs to his horse. 
He darts off at the top of his speed. Before he is 
eware, he is at his own door. He dismounts and finds 
himself safe. The vital force is driven to the extrem- 
ities, and his hands and feet are warm. Where ia his 
headache now? Itis gone. The supreme impression 
of his mind drove the electro-nervous fluid from hia 
brain—the blood followed it—a reaction took place, 
and he was well Is there any thing strange in this! 
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No. Then there is nothing strange in this saienot, 
for itis the curing of diseases by the doctrine of im- 
pressions. 

I desire it to be distinctly understood how this power 
operates. Remember mind touches the electro-nervous 
fluid, moves it—and this fluid moves the blood. Eles- 
trical Psychology is the doctrine of impressions, and 
the same disease that mind, or even physical impres- 
gions can cause, the mind can remove, if the patient 
be in the psychological state. Because mental impres- 
sions to any extent we please can be produced upon 
him. It is therefore immaterial from what source a 
disease may arise, or what kind of a disease it may be, 
the mind can, by its impressions, cause the nervous 
fluid to cure it, or at least to produce upon it a salu- 
tary influence. If exposure to heat or cold, dampness 
or dryness, or to any of the changing elements, should 
call the nervous fluid to the lungs, and disturb the cir- 
culation of the blood, so as to produce inflammation, 
the mind could disperse and equalize it, and thua effect 
a cure as readily as though this inflammation of the 
lungs had been brought on by melancholy and grief, 
or by any other mental distress. Or if these exposures 
had caused any other disease or pain in the system, 
the mind could have had the same power to remove it, 
as though it had been cause. by mental distress. Or 
if by eating, drinking, or by sedentary habits, dyspep- 
aia had been produced, the mind could have had the 
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same power to produce a salutary result, or even te 
eure it as though it had been caused by mental dis- 
tress. Ido not mean that a cure car be effected by 
the clectro-nervous force, through mental impressions, 
if there be any organic destruction of the parts dis- 
eased. The consumption, for instance, could not be 
cured if the lungs were ulcerated ; sight could not be 
restored if the optic nerve were destroyed; nor could 
deafness be removed if the auditory nerve were de- 
stroyed. In these cases, even, medical remedies, it 
must be granted, would be of no avail, because there 
is no foundation on which to build. In all I have 
said, or may say in regard to cures, I have reference 
only to curable cases. I mean, that the fifty per cent. 
of electro-nervous force, under the control of the mind, 
could effect a cure where there is no organic destruc 
tion, and where there is, at the same time, a suffi 
ciency of vital force left to build upon, so as to be able 
to produce a sanative result, Nor do I mean to be 
understood that this science alone can at all times 
cure. It may require medicines to co-operate with it. 
As diseases are produced through mental and physical 
impressions, so through mental and physical impres- 
sions they must be cured. 

Medicine produces a physical impression on the sys- 
tem, but never heals a disease. Ifa disease were 
evor healed through medicines, it was ealed by the 
game sanative power as though it had been done by a 
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mental impression in accordance with the teachings of 
Electrical Peychology. This is evident; because the 
sanative power is in the individual, and not in the 
medicine. Medicines and mental impressions only cali 
that sanative principle to the right spot in the system 
so as to enable it to do its work. The following ex- 
ample will explain my meaning on this particular 
point * 

You enter a garden and see a peach-tree with ita 
fruit not fully grown, but so heavily laden, that one of 
its limbs is partially split from the trunk. The ger- 
dener is aware that if it be neglected till the fruit 
grows to maturity, the limb will be entirely parted 
from the trea and die. He carefully raises the limb 
till the split closes, and puts under it a prop to keep it 
to its place. He winds canvas around the wounded 
part, and over this he puts tar. Now there is cer- 
tainly no healing principle in the prop—there is none 
m the canvas—nor is there any in the tar. The prop 
merely sustains the weight of the limb, and keeps the 
split together; the canvas is wound around it to pre- 
vent the tar from entering the split; and the tar was 
applied to protect the whole from the air, rains, and 
external elements ; while the tree is left to the inhe- 
reni operations of its own sanative principles. The 
sanative principle being in the tree, it must heal itself. 
So the healing principle is in man, as much so as it is 
im the tree. The healing principle in the tree is the 
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wmvisible electro-vegetative fluid. This moves and 
oquslizes the sap, and the sap affects the wood. It is 
tho electricity of the tree that does the work ; and this 
electricity is under the control of its vegetable life. 
So the healing principle in man is the invisible electro- 
nervous fluid. This moves and equalizes the blood, 
and the blood affects the flesh. It is the electricity of 
the system, under the control of the mind. 

The position is incontrovertible, that the healing 
.principle is in man. Admitting it to be electricity, or 
what I call the electro-nervous fluid of the system, it 
is then easily seen that there ia no healing principle.im 
medicine, and it is also understood what effect medicine 
must have upon the system in order to produce a salu- 
tary influence. It must equalize the electricity, as 
before remarked, and callit to the proper spot, so as 
to enable it to do ita healing work. Hence, if the 
mind can so oporate upon the fifty per cent. of the 
electro-nervous force under its control, as to equalize 
it, then it follows, as a matter of course, that the same 
healing result will be obtained as is effected by medi 
cine. In either case there is no difference in the heal- 
ing power. In both instances it is the same. The 
only difference is, that in the one case the healing 
power was made to act by the mind, which produced 
its mental impression, and in the other case by the 

medicine, which produced its physical impression. 
It may now be asked, If medicine has no healing 
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property in it, then how can an emetic remove impuri 

tes from the stomach by vomiting the patient? Im 
reply I would state, that it has never done so. In 
this I desire to be distinetly understood. I mean that 
an emetio is not the vomiting principle. ‘The vomiting 
principle is in the man. It is the electricity of the 
system. The electro-nervous fluid of the brain is the 
vomiting principle. Let us understand the philosophy 
of this. Emetics, whether mineral or vegetable, pos- 
sess those peculiar chemical properties that cause im- . 
mense secretions. ‘This effect is the whole secret of 
their power. An emetic, teken into the stomach, pro- 
duces secretions most freely from the glands of the 
stomach, from the mucous membrane of the lungs, 
from the glands of the trachse, and from the glands of 
the mouth and tongue. It robs them of their moisture 
which is continually accumulating upon the stomach. 
The parts being robbed of their moisture by this arti- 
ficial action, the electricity from the nerves follows it, 
because electricity has a strong affinity for moisture. 
When a sufficiency of the electric force is drawn from 
the brain, and the blood havi::z in the same ratio fol- 
lowed it, the countenance be-omes pale—an expansion 
and collapse of the stomach takes place, and vomiting 
is the result. This is its philosophy. In proof of the 
fact, electricity zannot be gathered in damp weather. 
The moisture, for which it has s strong affinity, 
holds it. 
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After all I have said of medicine and its operations, 
it may yet be supposed that it possesses some healing 
principle, and that the emetic does vomit the patient. 
Why then will it not vomit & dead man? The answer 
is, because the vital force is gone, and the emetic ia 
powerless. But why will it not vomit the man when 
he is worn oat with disease and near his end? 1 
answer, because tho vital force in the man, on which 
vomiting depends, is wasted; and as it does not exist 
in the medicine, so the emetic, in its chemical action 
having no material to work upon, or to call to its aid, 
is powerless. ` 

If this is not satisfactory to your minds in the settle- 
ment of the question whether the vomiting principle is 
in the medicine or in the paticnt, I will pursue the 
subject still farther. Suppose while eating strawber- 
ries and cream, you tell a sensitive lady that she haa 
taken into the stomach a worm, or even a fly—she 

® stops nating, and in a minute she vomits freely. How 
is this, when she has swallowed, in fact, neither worm 
nor fly? I answer, that the vomiting principle is in 
the brain. She believed that she had taken into the 
stomach what was stated; she kept her attention 
steadily and most intently upon it—and the mind 
threw the electro-nervous force from the brain to the 
stomach, until there was a sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce an expansion and collapse of the stomach, ard cause 
vomiting. Now the vomiting in this case and in the 
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tase of the emetic was occasioned by one and tho same 
thing, and that is the electro-nervous fluid. The only 
difference in the two cases is, that the emetic called it 
from the brain by a physical impression, and the mind 
forced it from the brain by a mental impresaion. 

If the vomiting principle is not in us, why then does 
it turn the stomach to see an animal eating any thing 
very filthy, like the dog returning to his vomit? If 
this principle is not in us, how can it produce nausea 7 
How can the motion of a vessel, and sometimes even 
the motion of a carriage, produce vomiting, unless it 
exists in the nervous force of the brain? Why will a 
fall, or blow upon the head, produce it. 

The same is true in relation to cathartics, which 
excite the secretions of the glands, but of other glands 
than those affected by an emetic. A cathartic excites 
the secretions of the mucous glands of the alimentary 
canal. This draws the electric action from the brain, 
but mostly from the nerves on the surface of the body 
there, and produces its results. I have been thus par- 
ticular upon the action and operation of emetics, as 
this one hint is sufficient to lead sny reflecting mind to 
a correct impression of the relation in which medicines 
stand to the human system. ‘They are the mere props 
and supports of some weak part, to aid nature in re- 
storing herself to health and vigor. A cathartic, taken 
into the stomach of a very sensitive individual, will 
produce the result of an emetic; and an emetio, tos 
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rong in effecting its end in the first stomach, will, after 
passing the duodenum, produce the result of a cathartic 
in the second stomach. 

I have now said all that is necessary in relation to 
the curing of diseases by the ELECTRO-NERYOUS FORCE, 
and have clearly shown how this force can be made to 
act by mind, or by medicine. I will now give advice 
in relation to avoiding disease and preserving health, 
which it will be well for every one to observe who is 
desirous of securing this inestimable blessing. As life 
is dear to all, I shall be pardoned when I say that 
medical gentlemen are mad who administer medicine in 
silence to the patient without candidly informing him 
what the medicine is, and what effect or effects he in- 
tends it toproduce. If the patient were thus instruct- 
ed by a physician in whom he had full confidence, then 
he would be in constant expectation of the anticipated 
effect; and the mind, by its mental impressions, acting 
in concert with the physical impressions of the medi- 
cine, would produce a salutary and happy result. I 
grant that this information cannot be given to infants, 
nor to deranged persons ; but it should be done in all 
possible cases. 

In order to preserve health, the body should be kept 
clean, and the mind pure and calm. There are ex- 
tremes in every thing, and these should Le carefully 
avoided. The body should be carefully washed all 
ever, or bathed, except the head, in water moderately 
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cool. No soap should be used in either case, and tha 
process should not occupy more than three or four 
minutes. It should be briskly rubbed with a coarse 
towel, and mostly downward, so as not to disturb the 
minute scales that cover the pores. In cold weather, 
colder water should be used than in moderate weather. 
Indeed, the water should be about the temperature of 
the elements. But in freezing weather the body should 
be merely immersed, and almost immediately extri- 
cated, and the washing process should not occupy more 
than a moment of time. In cold weather, twice per 
week is sufficient; and in warm weather, every alter- 
nate day is abundant, in ordinary cases. Too frequent 
washings and bathings, and of too long continuance, to 
persons in ordinary health, is deleterious, as it destroys 
too much of the natural oil of the skin, which the 
Creator has supplied to give it a soft and silky texture. 
The system of hydropathy has great force, if rightly 
managed. In cases of heat, or inflammation, warm 
water should be applied, and the reaction would be 
coolness ; and in cases of cold feet, they should be 
washed on going to bed each night in cold water, till 
they remain continually warm. The coldest water . 
will extract the frost from a frozen hand, whereas if it 
were immersed in the warmest water that could be 
borne, it would perhaps destroy it, so as to render even 
amputation necessary. But if the hand be burned or 
walded, immersing it in the warmest water that can be 
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borno, or holding ıt to the fire, will produce a salutary 
result, even though ihe remedy be s harsh one. On 
this principle, you see the inconsistency of cold water 
applications, and even of ice to the head in brain 
fevers, or where there is a severe inflummation of the 
brain, occasioned by a fall, a blow, or any concussion, 

I now turn the attention of ladies and gentlemen ta 
eating, drinking, and wearing apparel, and will en- 
deavor, in few words as possible, to show the bearing 
of these upon the human constitution, 

Our bodies are made up of the elementa, and, as I 
have already observed, are an epitome of the universe. 
In order to insure perfect health, we should subsist en- 
tirely upon the provisions, whether vegetable or animal, 
that are produced in that part of the earth where we 
were born and reared, or in that part of the earth where 
we intend to spend our days. And, moreover, our 
wearing apparel should also be the product of the same 
section where we live. Cotton should never be worn 
where the snow covers the earth, or in that part of the 
earth’s latitude where it cannot be raised. Hemp, flax, 
ootton, wool, and silk may be worn with perfect safety 
in thosc latitudes of the earth’s surface where they can 
be cultivated. ‘The Creator’s works are perfect. He 
has established complete harmony between the vegeta- 
bles, and the soil where they grow, and the climate that 
fostered their existence and warmed them into life. 
He, therefore, who eats the food belonging to his own 
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latitule, who drinks the water that gushes from his 
own springs, and wears the clothing produced in his 
own climate, establishes a perfect harmony and apti 
tude between his own body and the surrounding ele- 
ments. I mean that he does this in case he uses these 
blessings temperately, as not abusing them. 

The truth of this will appear perfectly clear, if wa 
have & correct understanding of inuring ourselves to 
another climate, entirely different from the one to which 
we have been accustomed. I will therefore call your 
attention to the PHILOSOPHY OF BECOMING ACCI'- 
MATED. 

The mineral kingdom lays a foundation for the vege 
table, and the vegetable for the animal kingdom. It is 
therefore perfectly clear that no animals could have 
had an existence till there were vegetables, because an 
animal is but a vegetable of the second growth. Each 
latitude of the globe has vegetables peculiar to itself, 
and these make up all the varieties that exist on earth. 
But the same species of vegetables differ from each 
other in different latitudes, as far as the climates and 
elements or soils may differ from each other. An 
spple, pear, or peach, grown in forty degrees north 
latitude, differs considerably from the same fruit raised 
in thirty degrees north latitude. This is certain, be- 
eause it is the result of snrrounding elements that gave 
it being. The same may be said of corn, wheat, and 
rye in different latitudes. And as animals are but 
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vegetables of the second growth, hence the same ani- 
mals vary in accordance with their latitudes. The 
beef, mutton, and pork, raised in thirty and forty de- 
grees north latitude, are therefore unlike, each being 
adapted to its own climate and the vegetables that sus- 
tained them. 

I have already stated, that our bodies are made of 
the water, the vegetables, and animals upon which we 
subsist, and are adapted to the climate and surrounding 
elements where we were born and reared. Our bodies 
are continually wasting away, and by food and drink 
are continually repaired. We lose the fleshy particles 
of our bodies about once a year, and the bones in about 
seven years. Hence in seven years we have possessed 
seven bodies or flesh and blood, and one frame of bones. 
We have not now, in all probability, a particle of flesh 
and bones we had seven years ago. The water we 
have drank, and the flesh and vegetables we have eaten, 
having made up the component parts of our bodies, 
cause us to hanker and long for the same substances of 
which our bodies are composed. Like substance in us 
calls for like substance without, to supply the waste 
of the system. This is habitude. 

Now suppose we suddenly change our climate from 
forty to thirty degrees north latitude. The air, water, 
fruits, vegetables, and flesh all differ. The old parti- 
cles composing our bodies, and brought from forty de- 
grees north latitude, fly off as usual. This produoeq 
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hunger and thirst, and we supply our wanta by the 
water and food of thirty degrees north latitude, and 
continue for weeks to do so. This creates a corflict 
between the old substances of our bodies and the new 
flesh and blood continually forming, throws the electro- 
nervous force out of balance, and engenders disease. 
If we live and struggle on, for abont seven years, we 
become AccLIMATED, because our old flesh and bones, 
formed by the substances of one latitude, have disap- 
peared, and our entire systems are made up of the 
substances of another latitude. Hence we see the 
danger of changing our positions on the globe to any 
great extent, which may, however, in some instances, 
prove beneficial to the constitution. Such is the rnr- 
LosoPHY of being ACCLIMATED. 

In view of what I have now brought forward, it will 
be clearly perceived, by ladies and gentlemen, that we 
should confine ourselves to the water, fruits, grains, 
and animal food, and even to the medicines produced 
in that climate where we live, and reject those of dis- 
tant latitudes and foreign climates. ‘To drink tea and 
coffee, and eat oranges, lemons, citrons, pineapples, 
end the productions of all parts of the globe, is like 
changing, in some measure, our climate for another, or 
for several others, and thus keeping up a continual 
conflict between the clementary particles that are con- 
atantly entering the composition of our bodies. There 
is an incessant war waged between the climate where 
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we live, and the productions of snother region, and 
those of our own. To all this, add the clcthing of 
other distant climes to be worn by us, and who can 
marvel that almost every man, woman, and child is 
complaining of some indisposition, or else groaning 
under disease and pain!  Abandon luxuries of foreign 
growth; avoid dissipation; keep your bodies clean; 
your minds calm and contented; eat the productions of 
your own climate; drink the clear crystal water of your 
own spring; wear the flax, hemp, cotton, or wool that ia 
raised in your own latitude; take all the rest of sleep 
that your nature and temperament require; have your 
hours of study, labor, exercise, and serious contempla- 
tion all regulated; and be temperate in all things. 
Follow these directions, and no doctor will enter your 
house. If you must have tea, use sage, pennyroyal, 
and hemlock. These are wholesome, and habit will 
transform them into luxuries far transcending the 
nerve-destroying plant of China. 

It is impossible that the Creator could have erred in 
adapting all the fruits, grains, and other vegetable sub- 
stances to each latitude of the earth, so that man and 
other creatures can subsist there in health, peace, and 
heppiness. And man no more requires the producta 
of other climes to increase these blessings, than the 
animals around him, who find not only their food 
and drink, but even their medicines produced by the 
soil on which they tread, without resorting to foreign 
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importations. At the novelty of these ideas you may 
smile, but they are based upon immutable trath, and 
established, constituted, and sustained by Him whe 
founded the pillars of strength and beauty thar sup- 
port the fabric of nature, and must stand till they 
shall fell. 
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LECTURE VL 


Lapizs ann GENTLEMEN : 


Tue nature and importance of Electrical Paych»lo- 
gy I have clearly and philosophically argued, in a free, 
unchained, and fearless expression of my thoughts. 
For this, even if I have erred, I am entitled to your 
"pprobstion, rather than your condemnation. For 
what is man, when he makes himself s cowering, 
cringing slave to the opinions of others, and tamely 
bows to win the momentary smiles of popular applause 
from the passing crowd? What I have said in relation 
to this science, has been the sincere breathings of my 
own convictions. I have, therefore, reasoned fearleas 
of consequences ; and if I have in so doing met your 
approbation, I rejoice at it; if I have met your disap- 
probation, I regret it—yet you will pardon me when I 
say that I cannot alter my course and accommodate 
myself to the opinions of others, however elevated may 
be their stations. Fully sensible of the duty I owe ta 
my fellow-men, and to the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verge, and when I discharge this to the best of my ability, 
[ litsi» care what men may think or even say of me 
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If, however, what I have argued of the human systom 
—the electro-nervous force—the connecting link be- 
tween mind and matter—the circulation of the blood— 
the philosophy of disease—the rationale of its cure— 
the laws of health, and the philosophy of being accli- 
mated—if these excite your surprise, ladies and gen- 
tlemen may then prepare themselves for still greater 
surprise in the arguments now to be offered on spirit, 
and the creation and government of the universe. 
Being myself perfectly unshackled and free, I shall 
exert myself in that freedom while pursuing this de- 
partment of my subject. 

In my introductory remarks in my THIap Lecture, I 
took & general survey of the powers and operations of 
electricity throughout the empire of nature. We saw 
its secret workings, and its alternately sublime oi 
awful manifestations. But all these operations and 
convulsions, however magnificently grand, will appear 
but as the drop of the bucket to the fountain, when 
compared with the Unseen Powen that atirs the uni- 
verse. Electricity, so swift in its movement as to rival 
the lightning glance of thought, and so inconceivably 
awful in its rending force as to convulse the globe to ita 
centre, is yet as nothing, and less than nothing, com- 
pared with that Eternal One who arms it with power— 
who gives it all its expansive force, and who makes it 
the messenger of his attributes to both nature and man. 
With his finger he has written the truth of this science 
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en every object throughout the realms of nature. It 
is written in the beams of the mid-day sun—in the 
descending rains and gentle dews. It is written in the 
flowery field and shady grove. It is written in stars 
on the gcroll of night. It is written in lightning on 
the bosom of the dark cloud. It is written deep in 
sympathy on the soul, and controls the most powerful 
affections and stormy passions of the human heart. 

In this Lecture I will turn your attention to SPIRIT, 
or MIND—by which I mean one and the same thing— 
and will endeavor to prove the existence of an Infinite 
Spirit. 

Though the powers of mind and its complicated 
operations can be seen, felt, and in a good degree com- 
prehended, yet, after all, we know but little of mind as 
it regards its properties, or substance. Some suppose 
it to be absolutcly and positively immaterial, because 
it is purely spirit. Others believe mind to be the re- 
sult of organism, and contend that it cannot exist with- 
out a brain, which is the grand organ that secretes 
thought, even as the liver secretes its bile, or the stom. 
ach its gastric juice! The former of these supposi- 
tions is the one generally adopted by the Christian 
community who believe spirit to be an immateriality 
The latter supposition is embraced by those Christians 
who wholly rely upon the resurrection of the body for 
the future existence of the spirit. They are called 
Materialists, because they make out the spirit to be ne 
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substance at all, but merely the result of organised 
matter. Of this faith was the celebrated Dr. Priestly. 
This latter position is also adopted by the Atheists, 
who contend that spirit cannot exist independent of an 
organized brain ; and as they reject the Christian hope 
of the resurrection, so they contend that mind is extin- 
guished in the night of the grave, and sleeps in non- 
entity, to wake no more. Hence the idea of s God, 
as an intelligent Spirit, they regard as a freak of fancy 
—a mere chimera of the human brain. Both of these 
positions as it regards spirit I reject, and will give my 
reasons for doing so. 

Y reject the immateriality of the spirit, because 
that which is positively and absolutely immaterial 
cannot of course possess either length, breadth, thick- 
ness, nor occupy any space. Indeed, it cannot, in this 
case, possess any form; and that which possesses no 
form, cannot, in the nature of things, occupy any space. 
And to talk of a thing having an existence, which, at 
tha same time, has no form, nor occupies space, is the 
most consummate nonsense. Hence an immateriality 
is a nonentity—a blank nothing. On the other hand, 
if mind is merely the result of organism, and if it can- 
not exist independent of an organized brain, then who 
made the first brain? Did it not require an intelligent 
spirit to organize its several parts, and adapt the eye 
to light, the ear to sound, and make these organs the 
inlets of sensation i^ the inhabitant in that brain! 
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Burely the brain did not make itself, for this would 
only be saying, that the brain acted before it existed ! 

Having given my reasons for rejecting both these 
ideas of mind, I am now ready to introduce the ques- 
tion, What is minp? I answer, it is a substance—an 
element—as really so as air or water, but differs mate- 
rially from all inert substances in being. I regard 
mind as living and embodied form--as that incompre- 
hensible element whose na£ure it is to possess life and 
motion, as much so as it is the nature of other sub- 
stances to possess inertia. Hence, mind is, in these 
two respects—namely, life and motion—directly the 
"posite of dead matter. 

In the first place I will start with the assertion that 
there must be in the universe an Infinite Mind. It is 
impossible, in the very nature and constitution of 
things, that an absolute perfection of substances can 
be philosophically maintained without this admission. 
For the truth of this position I rely upon motion. By 
MOTION, then, I am to prove the existence of an Eter- 
nal Mind. 

In the first place permit me to remark, thet inher- 
ent motion is not an attribute common to sll sub- 
stances in nature. This globe, as a body, is moved 
by the positive and negative forces of electrical action. 
And all the operations of nature in the earth and ele- 
ments are carried on by the same power. Whether it 
be arystalizations, or petrifactions, the growth of vege 
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tation, or its decomposition—motions and changes in 
air and water—or the crumbling particles of the moun- 
tain rock—all the motions, visible and invisible, that 
transpire in the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and 
in all their multifarious operations, are produced by 
electricity, which is the universal agent appointed to 
keep up the order and harmony of the universe. And 
yet it is certain that eleetricity does not possess in- 
herent motion as its attribute. Motion belongs to one 
substance only, and that is mind, 

There is certainly as much order in the universe as 
there is in the human body. Let us, then, look truth 
calmly in the face. Each organ of the body performs 
but one function. The eye sees—the ear hears—the 
olfactories smell—the glands taste—the heart throbs 
to regulate the blood—the hands handle—the feet 
walk, and the liver secretes its bile. The cye never 
hears, and the ear never sees. So there is but ONE 
BUBSTANCE in nature whose attribute is inherent mo- 
tion, and that is wrND. Not one single part of the 
human body possesses independent motion. Electr 
city is there also the grand agent to move the limbs 
and vitals, and tho living mind is the only moving 
power. 

The point upun which 1 am now entering is one of 
most deep and thrilling interest. It is no less than to 
prove the existence of an Eternal Mind from motion 
end the absolute perfection of the chain of elementary 
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rubstances. But while accomplishing this, I must call 
to my aid the relative subtilties of different portions of 
matter with which we are surrounded. Let us, for a 
moment, turn our attention to a few of the most obvi- 
ous substances in nature, and then glance at her abso- 
lute perfection as a whole. Let us carefully notice 
the gradation these substances occupy toward each 
other in their relation to motion, and then the intrin- 
sic beauty of the subject will appear. I will begin at 
the heaviest matter that may first suggest itself to my 
mind, and leisurely pass on, rising higher and still 
higher, through its various grades, up to that which is 
more and more rarefied, subtile, and light, till we ar- 
rive at that which must necessarily possess inherent 
motion, and therefore living power. 

The heaviest of gross substances in existence is the 
most difficult to move, and hence must be at the great- 
est possible distance from motion. "Though there sre 
several solid substances heavier than lead, yet I choose 
to begin at this, as the idea I wish to convey is all that 
is worthy of your consideration in the present argu- 
ment. Lead, then, on account of the density of ite 
particles, is difficult to move. Were it the heaviest 
substance in nature, it would take its position farther 
distant from motion than any other substance. Rock 
being more easily moved than lead, takes its relative 
position nearer to motion. In like manner earth is 
more easily moved than rock. Water is more easily 
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moved than sarth. Air is more easily moved thar 
water. The gaseous fluids are more easily moved than 
air, and electricity is more easily moved than the gase- 
ous fluids. 

It will now be perceived, by ladies and gentlemen, 
that as we mount the rounds of the ladder in the mag- 
nificent scale of material substances, there is a gradual 
approximation toward motion. Each substance as we 
rise, being more rarefied and light than the one below 
it, is of course nearer to motion than its grosser neigh- 
bor. And it will be perceived by every philosophic 
mind, that we cannot continually approximate motion 
without at last reaching motion, or that substance to 
which motion belongs. 

We have now mounted from lead up to electricity ; 
and though as we rose we found each successive sub- 
stance more easily moved than the one below it, atill 
we have not as yet found a single material that pos- 
messes inherent motion as its attribute. Lead, rock, 
earth, and water are moved by impulse. Air is moved 
by rarefication, and electricity is moved by the positive 
and negative forces. True we have mounted up, as be- 
fore remarked, to electricity, but even this cannot move, 
unless it is thrown out of balance in relation to quan- 
tity as to its positive and negative forces, In such 
oases it flies, equalizes itself, and again sinks to reat. 
I am fully sensible that electricity is a fluid most incon- 
esivably subtile, rarefied, and fine. It is computed tc 
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take four million particles of our airto make a speck 
as large as the smallest visible grain of ssmd, and yet 
electricity is more than. seven hundred thousand times 
finer than sir! It is almost unpsrticled matter, and is 
not only invisible, but, sc far as we can judge, it is im- 
ponderable. It cannot be seen—it cannot be weighed ! 
A thousand empty Leyden jars, capable of containing 
a gallon each, may be placed upon the nicest scale, and 
most accurately weighed. Then let these be filled with 
electricity, and, so far as human sagacity can deter- 
mine, they will weigh no more. Hence to our neroep- 
tion, a thousand gallons weigh nothing. 

As electricity, in regard to motion, stands upon the 
poise, being completely balanced by the positive and 
negative forces, that equalize each other, so it is easily 
‘perceived, that if we mount one step higher, we must 
some to that substance whose nature it is to move, and 
the result of that motion is thought and power. It is 
Mrwp. Hence it will be distinctly perceived, in view 
of the argument now offered, that we cannot, as phi- 
losophers, stop short of motion in the highest acd most 
sublime substance in being. This conclusion, as the 
result of the argument, is absolutely and pneitively 
wresistible, and challenges refutation. - 

When we mount up in our contemplations through 
the various grades of matter, and see it continually 
brightening as we progress onward in our delightful 
sareer of rapture, til! we arrive at that sublimated 
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substance which can neither be seen nor welghed— 
which movés with a velocity of twelve million miles 
per minute, and can travel around this globe in the 
eighth part of a second, we are struck with astonish. 
ment and awe! But as this is not the last link in the 
immeasurable chain, we are forced to proceed onward 
till we arrive at the finest, most sublime, and brilliant 
substance in being—a substance that possesses the 
attributes of inherent or self-motion and living power, 
and from which all other motion and power throughont 
the immeasurable universe are derived. This is the 
Inriwirk Minn, and possesses embodied form. He is 
a living being. This Infinite Mind comes in contact 
with electricity, gives to it motion, arms it with power, 
and, through this mighty unseen agent, moves the uni- 
verse, and carries on all the multifarious operations of 
nature, whether minute or grand. Hence there is not 
a motion that transpires amidst the immensity of his 
works, from rolling globes down to the falling leaf, but 
what originates in the ErERNAL Mixp, and by Him is 
performed, through electricity as his agent. Mind is, 
therefore, the absolute perfection of all substances in 
being; and as it possesses self-motion as its grand 
attribute, so it is, in this respect, exactly the reverse 
of all other substances, which are, of themselves, mo 
tionless. Munn, or sprait, is above all, and absolutely 


disposes of and controls all. Hence mind and its agent, 
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slectricity, are both imponderable—are both invisible, 
and coeternal. 

As the Eternal One wraps clouds and darkness 
round about him, and holds back the face of his throne, 
80 many do not believe in his existence, because he is 
unseen, while all the visible objects of creation are to 
them so many realities. But the very position here 
assumed is an erroneous one. The very reverse of 
this is true, What is seen is not the reality, but is 
only the manifestation of the unseen, which is the real 
ity. Let us carefully look at this point. There is an 
spple-tree; it is plainly seen; but is that tree the re- 
ality? No; but itis the result of an invisible cause, 
and that unseen cause is the reality. But what was it? 
I reply, that it was not even the seed, but the life of 
that seed was the reality; and that unseen life por. 
sessed the embodied form of that tree. All its shape« 
and colors wero there. By coming in contact with tha 
soil and moisture, in a proper temperature of climate, 
it was enabled to throw out its own invisible and living 
form. First, then, the life; next the seed in which it 
dwells; next the trunk of the tree appears. Then its 
limbs and branches—its buds, leaves, blossoms, and 
frait again end in living beauty. It began in life, and 
in seed or life it ended. It performed an electric circle. 
The tree, then, is nothing more than a visible outshoot 
—an ultimate of an invisible substance, which ia the 
reality. 
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All the powers and operations of nature are lodged 
in the unseen and finest portions of matter—they pass 
on through every grade, and end in the gross and heav- 
iest parts. The unseen power that stirs the earth- 
quake and convulses the globe is the reality. It 
passes through every grade of matter, and ends in rend- 
ing the solid rocks and hurling cities in the vortex of 
ruin. The power that moves this globe in its orbit at 
the rate of sixty-eight thousand miles per hour, is an 
invisible agent, moved by omnipotent Power—for all 
operations and effects begin in the finest substance in 
being, which is the unseen cause, and therefore the 
reality. Hence it is the same in nature as in the hu- 
man system, as I have already shown in my arguments 
on the philosophy of disease. The disease begins in 
the finest substance of the body—in the electricity of 
the nerves—passes on to the blood and flesh, and ends 
in the bones. There is, indeed, but one common mode 
of operation in nature and in man. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I desire now to turn your 
attention to one important point in relation to mind, 
which has been entirely overlooked by philosophers. J 
mean its involuntary powers. To speak of the invol- 
untary powers of mind will certainly produce s singu- 
lar impression on your hearts; and the strangeness 
of the idea may, perhaps, fill you with surprise. But 
strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that 
mind possesses the two grand attributes of voluntary 
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and irrolunfary power. These two constitute the 
mind as a living being of embodied form. If mind 
make use of electricity as its agent, then it must pos- 
sess the voluntary and involuntary powers to meet the 
positive and negative forces in electricity, If this 
be not so, then the Infinite Mind cannot be the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the universe; because it is by 
his voluntary power that he creates a universe, but it 
is by hia involuntary power that he sustains and gov- 
erns it. Each of these powers, from a philosophical 
necessity, and from the very nature of his being, per- 
form their own peculiar functions, and in perfect har. 
mony preside over their own respective departments, 
It is the peculiar province of the voluntary power of 
the Infinite Mind to plan, arrange, dispose, and create 
worlds and their inhabitants, and it is the peculiar 
province of his involuntary power to govern and con- 
trol these worlds and their inhabitants through the 
fixed laws of nature. Let us reason this point, and ita 
consistency will appear. 

In the first place-—if the voluntary power of the Cre- 
ator governed the universe, then no possible contingen- 
cies could happen—and nothing once commenced could 
ever perish prematurely, For instance: if God deter. 
mined to create a human pair, and by his voluntary 
power commenced the work, they could not perish 
when his work was but partially accomplished. They 
are destined to come to maturity, invested with the 
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true lineaments of form—and destined to gaze upua 
each other as perfect specimens of living beauty. If 
not, then God in his voluntary and absolute determin- 
ations can be thwarted and disappointed. 

The first male and female, at least, of each species, 
were produced, and the whole living chain of animated 
existence was placed upon this globe by the voluntary 
powers of God, without any previous parents from 
whom they received their being. They were not born, 
but created, for there is philosophically and strictly a 
very wide difference between being created and born. 
The former we call miracle, the latter, an order of 
nature. To produce a human pair without a previous 
father and mother, is not in the order or power of na- 
ture, for she never changes her mode of operation in 
the production of her animated existences. 

The same is true in relation to the vegetable king- 
dom. The whole species of vegetable life was pro- 
duced by the voluntary powers of God. In the order 
of nature there never was an acorn but what grew on 
an oak; and there never was an oak but what came 
from an acorn. Geology proves that there has been a 
period when there were no vegetables or animals on 
this globe. Which then was first—the acorn or the 
oak? If you reply that the acorn was first, then there 
was an acorn that did not grow on an oak. If you say 
that the oak was first, then there was an oak that did 
pot come from an acorn. Whence then is the starting 
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point of creation, if there is no God ? for nature cannot 
start herself, as this would only be saying that she 
acted before she existed. Whether the Creator, in 
the first place, produced by bis voluntary powers the 
seeds or the plants, is of no consequence to my present 
purpose. It is enough to say, that they were brought 
into existence without any parent stock, and in per- 
forming this work there could be no uncertainty, nor 
could any thing perish prematurely, because it was 
under the voluntary powers of the Infinite Mind. 

But after this globe was created, and the first link 
of every species of vegetable and animal life was moved 
into existence by the voluntary powers of the Creator, 
it then naturally and of philosophical necessity passed 
from the control of the voluntary powers to the control 
of the involuntary powers of the Infinite Mind, and by 
them to be governed through the established laws of . 
nature. Here then casualties may naturally arise, but 
no where else under the government of the Supreme. 

This view of mind removes the many difficulties and 
perplexities we encounter, when we contemplate the 
unchangeable character of the Crestor in the govern- 
ment of the world. Millions of our race are continu- 
ally perishing by premature birth! The eye was most 
skillfully organized and adapted to see light, but saw it 
not. The ear was- formed—all its vocal chambers 
were arranged, and the whole adapted to the roverber- 
ations of sound, but it never heard. It had hands, 
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but they never handled—feet, but they never walked— 
lungs, but they never breathed—and a month, but id 
never spoke, nor tasted food, 

Again—how many millions of our race die under ten 
years of age! And though they were constituted, and 
ripening for the enjoyment of the social and domestic 
affections, and the multiplication of their race, yet they 
werg prematurely cut off, and left no progeny on earth. 
Now if these events are under the government of the 
voluntary powers of the Creator, would he not, I ask, 
be arrested in the execution of his voluntary will, and 
would not his designa fail of being accomplished? The 
conclusion is absolutely irresistible, for how can we 
judge of designs only as we see the adaptation of 
means to ends? If an eye and ear are formed, and 
adapted to light and sound, does not this prove the 
will and design of God, that the one shall see, and the 
other shall hear? It does. If then the infant pre- 
maturely dies and never sees an object, nor hears a 
sound, are not those two organs formed in vain, and 
are not the design and will of the Creator both frus- 
trated? If tho girl that died at ten years of age, and 
never bore nor nursed children—if it is admitted that 
she did not answer the full measure and end of her ex- 
istence, in common with her sex, is not then the will 
of God rendered abortive, and do not his designs in 
ihis case fail? It must be so, if the government of 
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the world is under the voluntary powers of the Infinite | 
Mind. 

That this part of my subject may be understood, 
and its consistency clearly seen, I will endeavor to pre- 
sent it before you in a very plain and simple form. I 
will take for illustration the human mind in connection 
with this body. We have two distinct brains—the 
cerebrum, with its two hemispheres and six lobes, com- 
mencing at the frontal part of the skull, and occupying 
the greater portion of the cavity; and the cerebellum, 
which occupies the back portion of the skull. The 
spinal marrow, extending through the vertebrae to the 
bottom of the trunk, is but the continuation of these 
two brains, From the spinal marrow branch out, as I 
have before stated, thirty-two pairs of nerves, em- 
bracing both the nerves of motion and those of sensa- 
tion. From these again branch out others, and in 
thousands of ramifications carry out the full power of 
both brains into every part of the system. 

The cerebrum is the great fountain of the voluntary 
nerves, through which the voluntary powers of the 
mind ever act. The cerebellum is the fountain of the 
involuntary nerves, through which the involuntary 
powers of the mind ever act. Though the voluntary 
and involuntary nerves from these two brains seem to 
blend in the spinal marrow, yet they preserve their 
distinct character, even to their final termination in 
the system, and execute the functions appertaining te 
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their own office in producing voluntary and involuntary 
motion. Such is the residence of the living mind, 
which seems to hold its throne in the medulla ob- 
iongata, at the fountain-head of the voluntary and in- 
voluntary nerves. From thence my mind, by its voli- 
tions, controls all the voluntary motions of my body, 
through the cerebrum. At will I move my hands in 
any possible direction I please to handle substances, 
and at will I move my feet to walk. 

But over the throbbings of my heart, the ultimate 
heaving of my lungs, the circulation of my blood, and 
the digestion of food by the stomach, 1 have no volun- 
tary control. Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, the 
heart continues its motions, and the functions of life 
are executed, wkether I will it or not. "These then 
receive their motions from the involuntary powers of 
my mind, acting through the cerebellum. That these 
are all moved by mind is certain—because, take the 
mind or spirit from the body, and all motions, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, instantly cease. 

I will now make an application of this to the Infi- 
nite Mind, in creating and governing the universe. If, 
for instance, you make machinery of various kinds, 
these are your own creations, for they are made by 
the voluntary powers of your mind. If you cultivate 
the earth, and raise grain and the various vegetables, 
to sustain your existence, these again are your own 
ereations, for they are produced by your voluntary 
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pewers You prepare them, by various processes, fot 
your use —you cook and place them on the table. You 
eat them, and thus far they are under your voluntary 
action. But the moment they are eaten, your crea- 
tions are finished, and the whole, naturally and of 
philosophical necessity, passes beyond your direct voli . 
tion, and is subjected to the involuntary powers of 
your mind. These now take charge of this new crea- 
tion, and govern it in all its involuntary motions and 
revolutions, according to the fixed laws of the organ- 
ized system. 

In like manner the voluntary powers of Deity are 
unchangeably employed in planning, arranging, and 
Sreating new worlds, and systems of worlds, and peo- 
pling them with inhabitants. When the whole of any 
such system is finished, and all its laws established for 
the rolling of worlds, and for the operations of the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, the whole 
naturally passes, according to the principles of philo-. 
sophical necessity, from the action and control of his 
voluntary, miraculous power, and submits itself to be 
governed through the fixed laws of the universe, by the 
involuntary powers of the same Infinite Mind. As 
the bare presence of the human mind in the brain 
causes the heart to throb and the functions of life to 
proceed, even when that mind is wrapped in sleep so 
profound, that not a thought isstirring in its voluntary 
department, so the bare presence and majesty of the 
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Infinite Mind, even if he should not exercise a thought 
would cause all worlds to roll through immensity, and 
cause all the operations of nature in the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms to proceed on in their 
ceaseless changes; for these are under the control of 
the involuntary powers ef the Deity, acting through 
the laws of the universe. 


LECTURE VIL 


Lanes anD GENTLEMEN : 


Im my last Lecture the momentous question was 
presented for our consideration— Where is the starting 
point of all motion and power, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, in both nature and man? The transcend- 
ent importance of this question clothes it with the elo- 
quence of its own splendor. I have humbly endea- 
vored to answer it by showing that all motion and 
power originate in mind. And surely the idea that 
mind possesses the attribute of innate motion and liv- 
ing power, is both majestic and sublime. I have 
shown that mind has two grand forces. I mean its 
voluntary and involuntary powers, by which the world 
was created and is governed. I have proved the exist- 
ence of the Infinite Mind from motion and the absolute 
serfection of material existences. I have shown that 
mind must be some substance, and not the result of 
organism, nor an absolute immateriality, which is bat 
a nonentity. 

Iam well aware that thought, reason, and under- 
standing are considered to be mind, and that these are 
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immaterial. But they are not mind, as I have clearly 
proved in my Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesmer- 
ism. "Thought and reason are but the results of mind. 
What is it that thinks and reasons? It is the mind. 
Then mind is something distinct from these mental 
operations, which are only its effects. When the vol- 
untary powers of the mind are stilled in sleep, reason 
and thought are gone. Hence if these are mind, then 
the mind is annihilated in sleep. But if we admit 
mind to be a substance, a living and spiritually organ- 
ized being, then all is plain. Sleep stops its motion, 
and thought is gone. Remove that pressure, and re- 
lease the mind, and instantly it resumes its inherent 
motion, and the result of that motion is thought and 
power. On this point I add no more, but refer you ta 
my Lectures on Mesmerism to learn my views more 
fully. 

I now turn your attention to the subject of creation. 
Entering upon this, I feel the incompetency of my fee- 
ble powers to do it justice. Like a drop to an ocean, 
or an atom to a universe, any possible representation 
of the intrinsic grandeur of this subject must fall so 
far short of its reality, as to render any attempt at an 
adequate description the unpardonable presumption ol 
impotent folly. Yet, as we are endowed with reason, 
and as the inspiration of the Almighty hath given us 
understanding, so we are bound, by the very laws of 
our being, to extend our researches to the utmosi 
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rerge of our mental capacity. He who would curb the 
human intellect and say this or that is a subjeet with 
which we have no right to meddle, and into which we 
have no right to inquire, is not only recreant to duty 
a6 an intellectual and moral being, but betrays his own 
ignorance, and proves himself a scientific bigot. Give 
the mind full scope and sea-room—let it fee] tho deep 
Btirrings of its own powers, and soar, if it can, into 
the light of eternity, and survey the very throne of 
God, and him who sitteth thereon; and, if possible, 
let it 8can the secret energies of his creating fiat, and 
even examine the raw material out of which worlda 
were manufactured. 

It is the most commonly received opinion in the 
Christian world, that God made all things out of no- 
thing. It is true the inspired book does not say, or 
even hint this. It simply says—* In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth;" but it does 
not add the words—out of nothing. It is absolutely 
and philosophically impossible, in the very nature and 
constitution of things, that something can be made out 
of nothing. It implies, at the same time, a contradio- 
tion in terms. We cannot form even a notion in our 
imaginations how much of nothing it would take to 
make the least imaginable something. I am speaking 
Mf nothing in the strictest sense of the word. But 
using the word nothing in its common acceptation, we 
ean easily perceive how all things could have beea 
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mado mt of nothing. When all visible objects are 
removed from a room, we say there is nothing in itI— 
it is empty. Yet we know that it is filled with air, 
because we continue to breathe. But if the air, by a 
force-pump, were removed from an air-tight room, we 
might, with much more propriety, say there is nothing 
wn it; yet electricity would be there. If solid sub- 
stances were therefore made out of air, in an empty 
room, we could say that they were made out of nothing, 
for the room, according to the usual mode of expression, 
had nothing in it. But admitting the air to have been 
extracted from the room, and nothing but electricity 
left, and if solid substances were produced from this 
ethereal and invisible fluid, we could with much more 
apparent consistency Bay, that they were made out of 
nothing. In this sense, I grant that all things were 
made out of nothing. Paul says—*' The things that 
&re Been were not made of things that do appear." 
Here he plainly states, that the substances seen were 
made of invisible substances, or such as did not ap- 
pear—for by things he only means substances. 

Tf, however, it be said, to create must mean to bring 
into existence something from nothing, I have only te 
say, that this is not so; for it says, '* God created man 
out of the dust of the earth." Here he created him 
out of something—it was out of dust, and yet it was 
preatiou. The Hebrew word rendered create, more 
strictly means to gather together by concretion, or te 
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form by consolidation—but never can it mean to bring 
something into existence from absolutely and positively 
nothing. therefore contend that all things were 
made out of electricity, which is not only an invisible 
and imponderable substance, but is primeval and eter- 
nal matter. It contains the invisible and impondera- 
ble properties of all things in being. That this is 
electricity is certain, because there is no other sub- 
stance with which the Infinite Mind could have come 
in direot contact, so as to have produced by his creat- 
ing power the solid and visible substances that compose 
the globe. It is, as I have already proved, in my third 
and fourth Lectures, philosophically impossible for mind 
to come in direct contact with any substance in nature 
except electricity. Hence electricity contains the ele- 
mentary principles of all things in being, and contains 
them in their original, invisible, and imponderable 
Btate. 

There must be something eternal. God, duration, 
and space exist of philosophical necessity, and that 
space was eternally filled with primeval matter. When 
I say that they exist of necessity, I mean that the con- 
trary of space and duration cannot possibly be con- 
ceived. If infinite space were filled with an infinite 
globe, it would be space filled. If that globe were 
struck out of existence, it would be space empty. Fill- 
ed or empty, it would still be space. As space exists 
of necessity, it is absolutely and positively eternal, and 
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hence could never have been created nor changed, Tha 
same is true in relation to duration. Duration must 
bave rolled on, even if there had been no revolutiona 
of suns and worlds to mark its periods. The contrary 
cannot possibly be conceived. Hence duration and 
space both exist of philosophical necessity, and are ab- 
solutely eternal. Endless duration is the age of Jeho- 
vah, and space is the empire in which he dwells and 
reigns. This space was eternally filled with mind and 
invisible matter in its original state. They both exist 
of philosophical necessity. 

Hence matter is eternal, because if there ever had 
been a period when there was nothing in existence as il 
regards matter, then nothing would now have been, for 
nothing cannot create itself into something. The same 
is true in relation to mind. If there ever had beens 
period when there was no mind in existence, then ne 
mind could now have been, for mind could not have 
created itself, as this would be admitting mind to have 
acted before it existed. Hence mind and primeval 
matter are both coexistent and coeternal. Indeed, the 
one could not exist without the other, because that 
electricity, which is original and eternal matter, is the 
body of God. All other bodies are therefore emana- 
tions from his body, and all other spirits are emana- 
tions from his spirit. Hence all things are of God. 
He has poured himself throughout all his works. He 
bas poured spirit from spirit’s awful fountain, and kin- 
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fled into existence a world of rationals um dus prin 
ciple it will ne seen, that the Eternal Mind is not ab 
solutely omnipresent, while his electrical body is, be 
cause it pervades immensity of space. Mind must be 
enthroned, and not diffused over the whole body. And 
as the mind of Jehovah actuates his body, so he pro- 
duces impressions throughout the boundlessness of 
space, and makes himself instantly felt throughout the 
immensity of his works, even as the human mind, which 
is located in the brain, still makes its presence felt 
throughout the body, even to every possible extremity, 
and produces the impressions of its existence on others. 

Mind or spirit is of itself embodied and living form. 
It is spiritual organism in absolute perfection, and from 
mind itself all form and beauty emanate. The body 
of man is but an outshoot or manifestation of his mind. 
If I may be indulged the expression, it is the ultimate 
of his mind. Hence every creature in existence has s 
body which is the shape of its mind, admitting that the 
physical laws of the system were not interrupted in 
producing the natural form of the body from mind. 
The serpent is all length—is all concentration, and no 
wonder that he can charm the bird and other creatures 
around him. What a singular mind the lobster must 
have, for he has a singular body ! 

We touch the finger to any substance, and in the fin- 
ger we appear to fee] it. But this is not so, because 
all feeling is in the mind. If wo amputate the arm ce 
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leg, ye} the fingers and toes as usual can be felt. Fos 
instance, we move a finger or wield the arm. How is 
this done? I answer this question by saying, that the 
mind has its spiritual fingers, arms, limbs, and all its 
lineaments of form corresponding to those of the body. 
The mind holds its throne in the brain, and possessing 
in itself the power of feeling and motion, it merely stirs 
its spiritual fingers, or wields its spiritual arm, and 
through the electric action of the nerves, which are 
laid, like so many telegraphic wires, between the two, 
the natural finger and the natural arm are compelled to 
make an exactly correspondent motion. This solves 
the mystery why the man who has his arm amputated, 
even up to the shoulder, yet feels his arm and his fin- 
gers as long as he lives, and often feels in them an itch- 
ing sensation, or even pain, and that, too, at the same 
distance from his body which the fingers and arm occu- 
pied before amputation took place. All operations, 
convulsions, and motions begin in the unseen substance 
of the body, and end in its gross and solid parts. 
These are last moved, and last affected. This is not 
only 20 in muscular motion, but throughout nature. 
Having the great principles of mind and matter be- 
fore us, I will now proceed to notice the creation of 
worlds. {have already remarked, that all the chemi- 
eal properties of all substances in existence, belonging 
to our globe and ite surrounding elements, were nude 
out of electricity. Hence electricity contains al! the 
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elementary principles of all things in being. The an 
cients supposed there to be but four elements—namely, 
earth, air, fire, and water. It so happens, however, 
that heat is no element at all, any more than cold. It 
is merely an effect of substances in motion, produced 
by their friction. Though the ancients supposed there 
to be but four elements, yet as the science of chemistry 
advances onward toward perfection, more elements are 
detected. I believe that about forty have been already 
discovered, yet we have no reason to believe that even 
these are all. I will suppose, however, that there are 
one hundred elements belonging to this globe. Then 
there are one hundred elements in electricity, out of 
vhich this globe was created. We will step back in 
our imaginations to that period when this globe, as 
such, had no existence. For the sake of perspicuity, 
we will suppose one hundred cords to be fastened on 
those one hundred elements in electricity. Please to 
bear this fact in mind. 

Now, as the Eterna. Mind can come in direct con- 
tact with electricity only, so he exerted his voluntary 
powers that constitute his creative energy, and con- 
densed those one hundred elements that constitute 
electricity, down to & more gross and dense state, each 
element sliding down ita own cord in its progress toward 
creation. Though mind can directly touch nothing but 
electricity, yet electricity, as the universal agent under 
Pieity, van touch sll substances in being. The Creator 
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again sots, through another volume of electricity. upon 
those one hundred partially condensed elementa, and 
moves them down a grade farther onward toward their 
ultimate, or created state. And thus the work pro- 
gresses; wave successively following wave down ita 
own cord, till they all become air. Hence air contains 
the one hundred elements; and all the chemical prop- 
erties of all things in being are involved in it. And 
so the work of creation progresses, under the never 
geasing action of the Infinite Mind, from whom all mo. 
tion and power emanate, till those one hundred elements 
are made into water. Hence water contains all the 
chemical properties of all things in being. Matter, 
from its invisible electric state, has now become visible 
in the crystal, volatile, and colorless state called water. 
The whole one hundred elements sre here in solution ; 
and from water, which is the universal solvent of na- 
ture, earth, and all mineral and crystalized substances 
were made. Boyle has proved, that by transmutation, 
&s he terms it, nature turns water into earth; and 
Bishop Watson, in his “Chemical Essays," admits 
the same, and says, “it has never been disproved by 
any writer.” Boyle should not have said that nature, 
by transmutation, does this; but that the CREATOR, 
by his own power of inherent motion, turns water into 
earth. I resume this interesting subject. 

The one hundred elements, having reached the lower 
extremity of the one hundred cords, have now attained 
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their ultimate created condition and form, and the fin. 
ished globe, in all its youth, beauty, and variety, ap- 
pears. At the top of those cords are the one hundred 
elements in their original electrical state, resting in 
their own invisibility; and as we descend we see the 
continual change each successive wave passed through, 
as the whole one hundred substances were, under the 
action of the Creator, gradually approaching their cre- 
ated state, till at length they emerged from invisibility 
and chaotic night into the light of day, and rendered 
the variegated beauties of their created forms visible 
to the eye of the beholder. 

The globe being finished, it required electricity, the 
original substance out of which it was made, to be 
brought upon it by the Creator, so that his infinite 
mind, through this agent, might come in contact with 
it, in order to move and govern it, not only in its revo- 
lutions by the attractive and repuisive forces, but in 
producing all the changes and operations in its mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms. As this great work 
is submitted to the involuntary powers of the Infinite 
Mind, and as mind cannot come in direct contact with 
gross matter, so the beauty and simplicity of the sub- 
ject appear in the grandeur of the idea, that electricity, 
being uncreated and eternal matter, is the only sub- 
stance that mind can touch, and hence is the great 
physical agent the Creator employs in the government 
of all worlds. The unchanging laws of the universe 
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are hui the unchanging thoughts of God. Ladies and 
gentlem2n, I desire you to bear in mind that it re- 
quires electricity, the very substance out of which the 
globe was made, to govern it by its positive and nega- 
tive forces under the energy of Infinite Power. 

As this subject is somewhat intricate, permit me tc 
be very explicit in making myself understood. When 
I say that it requires electricity to govern the globe, I 
mean as follows: Electricity, being the uncreated sub- 
stance, is the positive force, and the globe, being the 
created substance, is the negative force. In the next 
place it will be clearly perceived, that all the sub- 
stances existing in the globe as so many ULTIMATES, 
exist in electricity as 80 many PRIMATES. For in- 
stance: If there is gold in the globe, then there is gold 
in electricity, out of which it was made. If there is 
phosphate of lime in the globe, out of which the shells 
of the ocean and ‘bones are formed, then there is phos- 
phate of lime in electricity, out of which it was made. 
The gold in electricity is in a gaseous and invisible 
state, and is the positive force, and the gold in the 
globe is in a solid and visible state, and is the nega- 
tive force. As the positive and negative forces always 
come together, so the gold in electricity entirely con 
trols and mineralizes the gold in the globe, but lets ita 
ninety-nine kindred elements alone. Each one keeps 
its own cord of communication from top to bottom— 
from primate to ultimate —from positive to negative. 
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The same is true, not only of the gold, and of the 
phosphate of lime, but also of the ninety-eight remain- 
ing elements. The whole one hundred elements in 
electricity, as the positive forces, are brought to act 
upon the one hundred corresponding elements of the 
globe, as the negative forces, and thus not only move 
it on its axis, and in its revolutions around the sun, 
but produce all the changes and operations in these 
elementary substances of which the globe is composed. 

These ideas of the creation and government of the 
world are in reality sublime. And when we reflect 
that the Infinite Mind comes in contact with electri- 
city, and, through that eternal, invisible agent, governs 
all worlds by his involuntary powers, sublimity rises 
into infinite magnificence, and overwhelms the soul 
with awe! 

The sun being pure electricity is, of course, a cold, 
invisible body. He is placed, as is supposed, in the 
centre of a retinue of worlds composing our planetary 
system, and that to these worlds he gives light, heat, 
and vegetation. But to my mind it is evident that 
there can be uo light above our atmosphere which sur. 
rounds the globe to the height of about fifty miles. As 
electricity travels from the sun to the globe in never- 
ceusing streams, so when it strikes the top of our at 
mosphere it becomes faintly visible, and Lot befo.s. 
This is proved by the morning and evening twilig ¢, 
when the sun is so far below the eastern hills a/ « 
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strike the very top of our atmosphere, apparent-y oa 
a level with our fields, and affords a feeble light on 
account of the thinness of our air at that height. But 
as it rises higher, its rays shoot deeper, and the aii 
growing denser as they approach the earth where we 
stand, till they touch it, the friction on the particlea 
of air is of course greater, and the light and heat are 
rendered more intense by this density of atmosphere, 
and by their final reflection and reaction from the 
globe. Hence could we rise to the top of our atmo- 
sphere, the sun would disappear, and we should there 
be shrouded in total darkness. Electricity is cold and 
invisible, and as it travels from the sun to the globe at 
the rate of twelve million miles per minute, so it sets 
the particles of the air on fire by the rapidity of its 
motion and friction. Such is the philosophy of the 
morning and evening twilight, which never has been, 
and cannot be explained on any other principle than 
the electrical invisibility of our sun; and the absence 
of sll light above our atmosphere. And electricity, 
thrown from the sun to the globe, is the mode em- 
ployed by the Creator to bring it to its full growth and 
perfection, as a meet habitation for man. 

As electricity is, in its one hundred elements, con- 
tinually pouring from the sun upon the globe, why does 
it not continue to increase it in bulk? I reply that it 
does, and hence its entire creation, as to ita size, vege- 
tables, and animals, is not yet perfected, but will be in 
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fature ages. Ite distance from tla sun, and its exact 
relation to surrounding worlds, will then forbid its in. 
crease in bulk. The human body, when completely 
developed by food and drink, ceases its growth, even 
though the same sustenance, both in quality and quan- 
tity, is continued. This I will more fully explain, and 
hence the cause of the variation of the compass, which 
in philosophy yet remains inscrutable, will be made to 
appear. 

Comets are declared by Newton and others to be 
melted globes, and he computed the heat of one to be 
several thousand times hotter than that of red-hot iron, 
and that it would take a comet the size of this globe, 
fifty thousand years to cool to its centre. Comets move 
in very elliptical orbits, and are deemed, on this account, 
to be very eccentric bodies. The cause of this is, that 
while they are chained by the attractive and repulsive 
forces to keep a circle, yet as they are propelled in a 
straight line, sky-rocket-like, by their own internal 
gaseous flames that stream in their course, so their 
orbits are elliptical. As they cool, their own in ernal 
force is lessened, and their orbits become more cireular, 
because there is less trespassing on the attractive and 
repulsive forces, whick if left to their own operation, ' 
independent of foreign influences, would move all worlda 
in perfect circles. Immensity of space is not square, 
for then worlds would move in a square, but it is round, 
if I may be indulged in the expression in regard to that 
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boundless field, “‘ whose centre is everywhere, und its 
circumference nowhere." Electricity, aninfluenced, 
always moves in circles. 

The globe yet moves in an elliptical orbit, because 
its bowels are melted lava, and perhaps not more than 
one hundred miles in depth of its crust are as yet cool- 
ed. And the two hundred volcanoes now in existence, 
are 80 many spiracles to the subterranean furnace, and 
continually throw off the gaseous substances generated 
in its bosom, and cause it to transgress in some meas- 
ure the attractive and repulsive forces that move it. 
As it cools, it continually approximates, in its orbit, 
nearer to a circle. This will cause the variation of the 
compass to continue, till its own internal forces cease 
to affect its motion, and allow the law of attraction and 
repulsion to move it in a perfect circle around the sun. 
And when it shall perform an exact circle in its annual 
revolution,.it will be perfectly finished as to its size, 
and yet the quantity of electricity thrown upon it from 
the sun, will be tho same as it now is, and ever has 
been. But this redundancy will be thrown off at ita 
north and south poles, and in such increased quantities 
as to warm and enlighten those extremities of the globe, 
and bring them into the fruitfulness and bloom of the 
garden of Eden. Then the variation of the compass 
will cease, inasmuch as the cause will be removed that 
produces it. The cause of its variation is the elliptical 
orbit in which our globe moves, and its continual and 
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anceasing approach to a circle. And when that circle 
shall be obtained, the globe will be finished, and the 
variation of the compass will disappear. 

The globe is yet in its infancy—yes, in the embryo 
of its being—and it will require many thousand years 
to finish it. And this must be done, because under 
the voluntary powers of the Creator, nothing can per- 
ish prematurely. Many species of vegetables and ani- 
mals now in existence, will become extinct, and disap- 
pear from the page of the naturalist, and others of a 
more improved and superior character will be awakened 
into being. They will be perfectly adapted to the fu- 
ture and ultimate perfection that this globe, under the 
energies of the Infinite Mind, is destined to attain. Ita 
creation will then be perfected. The soil upon which 
we now stand, will then be some deep stratum in its 
crust, containing our present vegetables and animals in 
a state Of petrifaction. These will be pronounced, by 
coming generations, the strange nondescript remains of 
past centuries, and afford to the future geologist and 
naturalist abundant materials for their loftiest specn- 
ulations. This subject, in connection with the bound- 
lessness of the universe, and the successive creation of 
worlds, I should like to pursue to a greater extent, but 
lest I weary your patience, I now turn your attention 
to the creation of the vegetable and animal species. 

As globes were successively produced, so vegetables 
and animals were not created at once, but successively 
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through a long series of intervening ages. Does not 
the Creator act through the established laws of gene. 
ration in producing the human species? He does. 
While I freely admit that God originally produced 
man by what we call miracle, yet by miracle I only 
mean, that the first human beings were produced with- 
out any parent stock from whom they received their 
existence through ordinary generation, ns we witness 
in the present day. And they were evidently pro- 
duced full-grown, otherwise they could not have sus- 
tained their existence by procuring their own food, 
because the infant is helpless. But the miracle by 
whieh existence was thus conferred was not contrary 
to the laws of nature, but was effected by the volun- 
tary powers of Deity exerted through the laws of 
nature, It was thus he established both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, not simultaneously, but success- 
ively and progressively through various ages, om the 
lowest vegetable life up to man, who is the glory of 
this lower world. 

While I contend that the Creator produced the 
whole vegetable and animal creation at first, without 
any parent stock or the ordinary mode of generation, 
yet I would not be understood to say that there were 
no germs of life existing as a primordial cause adequate 
to the effect produced. But while I contend that there 
were, for instance, no acorns, nor other awg 
yet it is evident that tie gern 
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acorn or an oak eternally existed in God. Hence the 
&pirit of all life, whether vegetable or animal, oven 
from the highest reasoning powers, through every link 
of the animal chain down to the lowest creature, and 
through every link of the vegetable chain, eternally 
existed in God, and is absolutely immortal. The 
whole of this immense variety combined in Deity con- 
stitutes the fullness and perfection of the ETERNAL 
Mix». Hence the lowest animal or vegetable life is 
but a part of the lowest life in God's spirit, which is 
the correspondent germ from whence it emanated. 
And the matter that forms the visible substance of 
all animal and vegetable bodies eternally existed 
in electricity, which is the original, invisible, and im- 
mortal condition of inert matter, and constitutes the 
body of God. Hence God and electricity are both 
immortal and eternal. From electricity, which is the 
invisible body of God, have emanated all the visible 
substances that constitute globes, and from the full- 
ness of his spirit have emanated all life, form, and 
motion. And as all organism exists in spirit, so each 
animal and vegetable have developed a physical body 
corresponding in form to the germ of life they received 
from the inexhaustible fountain of the Infinite Mind. 
If God does not create througt the laws of nature, bas 
by miracle, in the arbitrary sense it is generally under- 
stood by Christians, he would in this case have finished 
the globe before he produced the vegetable and animal 
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kingd»ms, and then moved them both into existence at 
the same time. But ht can not, from the very nature 
of his perfections, suspend the production of life while 
forming & globe of dead matter, because he pours forth 
simultaneously and unchangeably all his perfections 
which are transmitted through correspondent laws for 
the production of life, so far as a globe may be finish- 
ed. And as this globe was progressively forming 
through successive ages, and one elementary depart- 
ment finished before another, so the successive creation 
of plants and animala, as geology proves, is easily and 
rationally accounted for. 

God could not creste & fish until there was water 
adapted to its existence. And the moment the water 
was perfected, it stood in a philosophical aptitude to 
the marine laws of the universe, and through these 
emanated from the Creator that portion only of his 
spirit which stood in aptitude to the aqueous depart 
ment, and this spirit became the living germ or life of 
that fish, and produced its body through the positive 
and negative forces of electric action, Hence the body 
of this fish was but the developed and visible shape of 
ite mind. But as the water was progressively created, 
end for many ages covered the earth before dry land 
appeared, therefore, while in its turbid and unfinished 
state, many of the inferior species, from the lowest 
life up to shell-fish, and from thence up through every 
grade, existed before the most highly organized and 
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perfect fish was created. And each of these grades, 
in like manner, through the laws of nature received 
their life from the infinite fountain of spirit, which be. 
eame the germ of their being. The various shapes of 
their organic structures were but visible manifestations 
of the various shapes of their minds, and the moat 
perfectly organized fish in the ocean involves in his 
body the organism of all below him, and his intelligence 
is equal in amount to the intelligencé in all. 

.It is evident that vegetables, in some form, must 
have preceded animals, for an animal is but a vegeta- 
ble of the second growth. May there not be a marine 
vegetation of as great variety and abundance in the 
caverned vales of the ocean as there is on earth 1 Of 
this, however, we are certain, that terrestrial plants 
and trees could not have been created till the dry land 
appeared, because the Deity does not create by any 
arbitrary mode of procedure, but through the immuta- 
ble laws of nature. As soon as the dry land stood in 
a philosophical aptitude to the laws of the universe, 
and as the Spirit of the Creator gives out, like the sun, . 
its unchangeable and never-ceasing emanations, so it 
oommunicated a portion of itself as the germinating 
principle of life, and vegetation appeared, commencing 
at the humblest and most imperfect formation of planta, 
and rising higher and still higher in the beauty of or- 
ganic perfection, till the noblest fruit-trees and most 
powerful sons of the forest stood erect, and the finest 
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organized plants and most beautiful flowers graced 
creation, and robed the new-born earth in smiles. 

As each of these vegetable tribes rose in succession, 
one above another with increasing splendor, so each 
superior tribe involved in its own perfection the per- 
fection and organism of all below it. For instance, 
the first species of plants on the yet marshy earth was 
ordinary; the second, more perfect, retained its own, 
and involved all contained in the first ; the third, still 
advancing, retained its own perfection, and involved all 
contained in the one below it; the fourth makes ita 
appearance one grade higher, and involves all the or- 
ganic perfections of the three below it. And should 
we be able, in this vast range, to find the thousandth 
different specics, that thousandth one would retain its 
own, and involve all the complicated beauties of or- 
ganic structure and life contained in the 999 below it; 
because, as the form of the earth, in its progressive 
creation, became more and more perfect and dense, 
each rising vegetable species, standing in a full and 
exact aptitude to all the laws of nature then in action, 
vo far as the globe was finished, would avail itself of 
all the lifo from the Creator which thus far acted 
through, and filled these laws. 

It was the same, as we have already noticed, with 
all animal life in the ocean. Each higher involved in 
itself the perfections of all below it, It was the 
wame with all animated beings in earth and air. The 
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amphibions animal is, of course, the connecting link 
between the aqueous and terrestrial race. From the 
humblest land animal up to man, the same grand law 
obtains. Each higher involves in its constitution the 
perfections of all below it, even up to man. When 
the earth was fixished, man was produced. And all 
the laws of nature in relation to this globe being in 
action, 80 in man’s organism was involved the organ- 
ism of the whole animal and vegetable creation, and in 
his spirit was involved the spirit of all life and intelli. 
gence in universal nature below him. And, standing 
in & complete relationship to the finished globe and all 
ita perfect -laws, he, of course, drank in & portion of 
all the perfeetions contained in the Infinite Spirit, and 
hence he was strictly in the image of God. Man is, 
therefore, in every sense, a perfect and grand epitome 
of the universe. As he is in the image of his God, he 
stands at the fountain-head of creation, and drinks in 
all the powers of universal nature, and is sustained by 
being fed with a due portion of both spiritual and 
physics] sustenance. His mind is fed and developed 
with impressions as his body is with food. 

God is a spirit, and in his spirit are involved all 
life, all form, and the germinating principle of all ani- 
mal and vegetable spirit. And in his body, which is 
electricity, are involved the invisible and ethereal sub- 
stances of all inert matter, out of which all globes and 
the bodies of all creatures were produced. In God ia, 
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therefore, involved the invisible and primal easence of 
all matter and spirit existing-in all globes and theis 
inhabitants. 

But, after all, what is spirit? It is that sub 
stance which possesses self-motion, intelligence, sen- 
sation, and power. Spirit is a union of two grand 
forces. The first is voluntary; the second is involun. 
tary. The first is the grand magazine in which are 
stored up all the voluntary powers of Infinite Intelli- 
gence. All the schemes, plans, and arrangements that 
appertain to all worlds and their countless inhabitants 
sre there. The second contains all the involuntary 
powers of the Infinite Mind by which all worlds and 
their inhabitants, after having been created, are oon- 
trolled through the fixed laws of nature. The first 
plans, arranges, and creates through the laws of ita 
own omniscient being, which become the laws of tha 
universe; and the second controls, moves, and gov- 
erns all worlds and their inhabitants through the fixed 
laws of nature. The first is the positive force; the 
second is the negative force. The first is male; the 
recond is female. Hence of the male and female we 
may say, that the one begins in the volunfary, and the 
other in the involuntary power of the Infinite Spirit. 
They both run through every department of the uni- 
verse, and thread universal nature. 

There are likewise two electricities, called the peei- 
five and negative. The positive is male, the negative 
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in female. The male electricity belongs to the heav. 
ens; the female electricity belongs to the earth. The 
male and femalo also extend through every possible 
link of the immense vegetable chain, ss well as through 
every link of the animal chain, and retain their sepa. 
rate existence and equal powers in the positive and 
negative electricities, which are the primeval, eternal, 
and invisible efficients of all visible matter. 

Nature, as a whole, is one entire and absolute per- 
fection, and standi in this beautiful relationship to the 
Creator, from whom she emanated. All the objects 
of creation, upon which we gaze with so much admira- 
tion—all the diversified glories of the landscape—the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, taken in one 
grand whole—are an exact and visible impression of 
the eternal perfeotions of his own character and in- 
visible being, even as the stamp impresses the wax 
and leaves its perfect image. Nature is the visible 
daguerreotype shadow of his own invisible being. She 
is the offspring of God. The poet breathes out, 

“ Man, bear iny brow aloft! view every grace 
In God's great orrsrnina, beauteous Natons's faos.” 
Creation is therefore no arbitrary act in God, but, like 
the ever-streaming rays of light from the sun, it is the 
natural result, the visible emanation and outahoot of 
his own invisible existence, and was progressively ore- 
ated through the laws of the univorse, and as soon as 
that part of the globe in which life was to be producet 
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stood in a finished relationship to those laws. Hence 
the laws of nature are but the result of the unchanging 
thoughts of God. One part of the globe was finished 
before another, and the creation of life, both vegetable 
and animal, was in like manner progressive, from the 
lowest grade and most imperfect organism, step by step, 
up to man, who is the perfection of all, and is in the 
image of God. 

In this view of our subject it will bo perceived that 
spirit is & substance eternal in its nature, and not the 
result of an organized brain, and that man has not re- 
ceived his existence by climbing gradually from the 
lowest link of the vegetable or animal chain up to his 
oresent perfection and grandeur. He was never in his 
sreation a vegetable, or even a lower animal; was never 
® mushroom or a plant, a tadpole or a horse, as some 
writers contend. His existence was never ingermed and 
involved in any one or all of the six grand links of the 
living chain below him, which naturalists divide into the 
vegetable, the pisces, the saurian, the aves, the mar- 
supial, and mammalia kingdoms, making mat the 
seventh link. Throwing aside the useless technicalities 
of foreign language, these seven links of the living chain 
embraced in the seven grand kingdoms of nature can 
be expressed in plain English. Their rising order is as 
follows: Finst—The vegetable kingdom. Sxecomp— 
The fish kingdom. Tiap—The reptile kingdom, em- 
bracing iizards, turtles, crocodiles, eto. Fourra—The 
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fird kingdom. Ftrr&— The pouch kingdom, embrae- 
ing all who protect their young by carrying them im 
pouches. SixruH— The breast kingdom, or those that 
suckle their young; and Szvesru—Man. 

It will also be perceived, in view of my position, that 
gross, inert matter cannot be transmuted into mind— 
cannot possibly secrete mind—nor can it, in any sense 
whatever, become spirit through any refining process, 
as is contended for by some. In this case it must have 
preceded God, and hence on this principle God is not 
eternal. In the face of this theory, there must have 
been s period when there was nothing but inert matter 
in being, and if all motion originates in mind, how then 
was dead matter set in motion 80 as to produce spirit or 
mind through a successive series of elementary trans 
mutations 

The same is in like manner equally true of each and 
every link of the animal chain below man. The monkey 
wer nevar a bird nor a fish, and the horse war raver a 
snake nor an oyster. The horse-kind, for instance, 
however much they may have been improved by amalga- 
mation, have ever retained their circle, and have never 
broken from their link in the chain, and emerged into any 
other link above them. The same remarks are equally 
applicable to the vegetable chain. The rose-bush can 
never become an oak, nor the oak a peach-tree. The 
family involved in each link, however much they may 
be improved by amslgamation or culture, can never 
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break their circle, nor emerge into another link above 
them. The individual life of every link of the whole 
animal and vegetable chain is an emanation from the 
Infinite Mind, and each acting through its correspondent 
law, and through that elementary department of the 
globe to which this law is unerringly adapted, has man- 
ifested its own invisible form in the visible body it pro- 
duced. What the life of the seed is to the production 
and shape of the plant, the mind of each creature is to 
the production and shape of ita body. Hence the brain 
does not produce mind, as the atheist contends, but 
mind was the original germ that produced and developed 
the brain. All vegetable life, as well ss animal, ia 
therefore a species of mind. They are both emanations 
from the Creator, are both immortal, and will retain 
their separate existence and identity without end. 
Substances, in their infinite variety, pay s visit to 
time, assume visible forms, so as to manifest their in- 
trinsic beauties for a moment to the eye of the beholder, 
and then step back into eternity, and reassume their 
native invisibility in their own immortality. As man 
is now constituted, were there but one object presented 
for his contemplation, the mind would soon become 
wearied and disgusted with sameness. But the infinite 
variety and beauty of the animal and vegetable creation 
here presented by the Deity, open to the mind sources 
of inexpressible and never-ceasing delight. It seems 
izrational, therefore, to conclude that the whole chain 
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of boing, whch is perfect on earth, will be struck ont 
of existence (except man, who is the highest link), and 
leave a cheerless blank in the ‘realms of glory. For 
one, I expect to meet the whole animated chain, and to 
witness immortal groves, unwithering plants, and never- 
fading flowers in that world where death, and pain, and 
change shall be no more. 
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LECTURE VIIL 


Lapes amp GENTLEMEN: 


Tue query may perhaps now arise in your minds, 
What bearing has the subject of the creation of thix 
globe, and the original materials out of which it waa 
made, advanced in the last Lecture, upon the scienow 
of Electrical Psychology? The answer to this query 
will be fully made to appear in the arguments I have t4 
offer on the present occasion. I have already stated iz 
my third Lecture, that man is an epitome of the uni 
verse, and that the chemical properties of all the vari- 
ous substances in existence are congregated in him, and 
form and constitute the very elements of his being. 1 
have stated, that in the composition of this body are 
involved all the mineral and vegetable substances of 
this globe, even from the grossest and heaviest matter 
up to the most rarefied and light. And lastly, to finish 
this masterpiece of creation, I stated that the brain 
was invested with a living spirit, that, like an enthroned 
deity, presides over, and governs, through electricity 
as its agent, all the voluntary motions of thia little, or- 
ganised, corporeal universe; while its living presence, 
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and involuntary self moving powers, cause all the invol- 
untary functions of life to proceed in their destined 
course. Hence human beings, and all animated exist. 
ences, are subject to the same common electrical law 
that pervades the universe, and moves all worlds under 
the superintendence of the involuntary powers of the 
Infinite Spirit. 

That all substances are incorporated in the body of 
man is irresistibly true, otherwise he could not inure 
himself to all, even to the most deadly poisons, and ren- 
der them, in a good degree, harmless in his system 
He may so accustom himself to the use of .tobacco, 
Tum, or even opium, that he can take into the stomach 
a quantity sufficient to produce the death of several 
individuals, while he himself will experience from it 
but a slight effect. He may even commence the use 
of arsenic in small quantities, gradually increasing the 
dose, till he gets incorporated into his system a suffi- 
cient quantity to kill, for instance, five men. As in 
this case it forms a part of his body, so it causes a 
longing for it in proportion to the quantity in the sys- 
tem. Should he now take a portion sufficient to kill 
five. men, it would only produce a balance of power 
with that already in his system. It would meet the 
demand. This is habitude. - But should he take one 
portion more, sufficient to kili any other man, he would 
die. Now it would be impossible fora man to inure 
bimself to any such substances, unless there were some 
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small particle in the composition of his body on which 
to*build. Hence it is philosophically true, that man is 
an epitome of the universe, and that all the elementa, 
in exact proportions, are most skillfully combined in 
his system, by the hand of the Creator; and these pro- 
portions should never be disturbed and thrown out of 
balance by dissipation. 

Having these facts distinctly before us, I would now 
state, that if there are one hundred elements in the 
globe which was made out of the same number in elec- 
tricity, then there are one hundred in the composition 
of man’s body, for he is but an epitome of the universe. 
As his body was created out of the dust of the earth, 
and is but a vegetable of the second growth, so it is the 
same as though it had been originally made out of elec- 
tricity. And as the globe, after its creation, required 
electricity, the original substance from whence, under 
Deity, it sprung, to move, control, and govern it, 80, 
after man was organized, and his brain invested with a 
living spirit, it required electricity, the primeval sub- 
stance out of which he was made, to be inhaled with 
the sir into his lungs, and carried to every part of his 
system, and by which, under the impulse of mind, it 
must be moved, controlled, and governed by the posi- 
tive and negative forces that move all worlds. You 
now perceive what connection Electrical Psychology has 
with the creation of our globe. It is æ science that in 
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volves the electrical theory of the universa, and all the 
multifsrious operations of nature. 

We know not, as yet, how many elements there may 
be in existence. I desire it, however, to be distinctly 
borne in mind, that if there are one hundred in eleo- 
tricity, which is primal and eternal matter, then there 
are one hundred in the globe, one hundred in the vege- 
tables that the globe produces, and one hundred in the 
human body, which is sustained by, and, therefore, 
made up of vegetables. The stomach is the great 
workshop of the system, to manufacture new materials 
to supply the demand occasioned by its constant wastes, 
The food and water taken into the stomach contain the 
one hundred elements to meet the supply of the one 
hundred that are contained in the composition of the 
body. Electricity, containing also one hundred, is in- 
spired by the lungs, communicated to the blood, from 
the blood to the nerves, and conducted to the brain, 
and there laid up for the use of the mind, as I have 
explained in my THIRD LEcTUmr. This electricity is 
sent by the involuntary powers of the mind from the 
cerebellum through the pneumagastric and other invol- 
untary nerves to the stomach, to produce digestion. 
The one hundred elements in electricity meet the one 
hundred corresponding elements in the food, and con- 
vert the whole mass into one homogeneous chyle. This 
18 done by the positive and negative forces, without the 
least confusion or interference of one element with its 
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kindred elements. The nutritious parts of this ehylt 
are taken up by the absorbents, and, in the form of se- 
rum, are thrown into the circulating system, and trans 
muted into blood. The blood is the universal solvent 
of the system, containing, in solution, all the chemica: 
properties that are to constitute the body, even from 
its finest particles down to the solid bones—the same 
as water is the universal solvent of nature, out of 
which all the constituent principles of this globe are 
formed, through electrical action. 

The finest particles of the blood are taken up, and, 
by the positive and negative forces of eleotricity, are 
transmutcd into flesh, tendons, bones, and all the sub- 
stances that constitute the animal economy, and by the 
same forces the old particles of the body are thrown 
off, to mingle again with those of the globe. When I 
say that all this is effected by the one hundred electri- 
cal elements, cach acting upon its own element in the 
food, without interfering with any of its ninety-nine 
kindred elements, I desire to be distinctly understood. 
In order to express clearly so intricate an idea, I will 
take one of these elements, and carry it through in all 
ita principal bearings. 

Phosphate of lime is the substance that forms our 
bones. It may not be s simple clement, but in order 
to convey my ideas on this point, I will consider it so. 
As our boncs are continually wasting away, so this 
waste must be supplicd; and as they are often frac 
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tured, so they require new parf.cles to reunite them 
by ossification. Hence there must be phosphate of 
limo in our food as well as in electricity. This is cer- 
tain, because that hard, buny-like substance collected 
on the teeth in the act of mastication, is from the phos- 
phate of lime in our fod and water. Having these 
facts before us, I now turn to the point under consid- 
eration, and ask your undivided attention. 

The food is taken into the stomach. The phosphate 
of lime in electricity being the positive force, moves 
from the brain—from the cerebellum—through the in- 
voluntary nerves to the stomach. It takes hold of the 
phosphate of lime in the food, which is the negative 
force, and leaves the other ninety-nine elements of the 
food unmolested. This is perfectly philosophical, for 
the positive and negative invariably rush together. It 
converts this phosphate of lime into chyle, and takes it - 
up through the absorbents, and transmutes it into se- 
rum and blood. This phosphate of lime from the food 
now forms a constituent part of the blood. In the next 
place, the phosphate of lime in electiicity takes hold of 
the phosphate of lime ir the blood, and moves it on 
through all its destined avenues till it reaches the liver, 
which, while it secretes the bile, seems to act as the 
bolter of the system, to separate these one hundred ele- 
ments to be distributed to their destined, correspondent 
parts of the body. The phosphate of lime in electricity 
extracte the like substance from the blood at the liver, 
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conveys it to the various bones of the body, transmuted 
it into an osseous substance, and lays it down, particle 
after particle, and thus forms anew the solid frame- 
work of the system, while the dregs are passed off 
through the urinary secretions. But before it lays 
down the new, it removes the old particle by ita re- 
pulsive force, and compels it to fly off by insensible per- 
spiration. Fully senstble that I am now understood in 
reference to the operation of this one element, I am 
satisfied that you understand me also in relation to the 
operations of the other ninety-and-nine, in carrying on 
the work of digestion to keep up the repairs of the 
body. 

These ideas, though somewhat intricate, are never- 
theless interesting and sublime, as they unfold the 
relation in which man stands to the globe, to surround- 
, ing worlds and his Creator, as an epitome of the uni. 
verse. If their novelty produce surprise in any breast, 
yet this is no reason that they should awaken resent- 
ment, or kindle indignation against the spesker. Wa 
are finite beings, can know but little, and we should 
ever be ready and willing to freely express our 
thoughts reciprocally to each other, independent of the 
opposition of men. By this mutual interchange of sen- 
timent and feeling we should increase in knowledge, 
and grow wiser and better. Indeed, we need not go, 
in our contemplations, out of ourselves to learn the 
great principles and operations of both mind and mat 
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ter, of God and his works. As it regards human 
research, the words of the poet are unchangeably true, 
and must stand unshaken when thrones and kingdoma 
fall. He immortalized his verse when he breathed out, 


“Tho proper study of mankind is man.” 


I now turn to another department of my subject, 
ually interesting. I mean the DocraiwE or Im- 
"RESSIONS, by which both nature and man are thrown 
ut of balance, made sick and cured. In this also we 
ball see the relation between man and nature. 

The philosophy of disease I have briefly, but faith- 
fully argued in my rounrH Lecture, and shown how 
it may be produced by both mental and physical im- 
pressions. Hence there is no occasion that I should 
weary your attention by ranging that field of pestilence 
and death. I shall confine my observations principally 
to naturo, and even in these I shall be brief. The 
law of gquiLIBRIUM is the grand central Law of the 
wniverse. It holds over nature the reihs of govern- 
ment, and allows her, in her operations and changes, 
to stray, but not too far, from the central track. She 
may rise above, or fall below this law, but to its man- 
date she must ever bow, and at stated periods resume 
her medium course. 

Electricity, being a universal agent, produces all the 
phenomena and changes that transpire in our globe 
and its surrounding clements. By hest, which is as 
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electrical effect, the air is rarefied and water is evapo 
rated. When the rarefication of the air is carried tc 
an extreme, then that portion of the earth and its in- 
habitants suffer. Nature is diseased, and the denser 
portion of the atmosphere is, at length, aroused from 
ita slumberings and armed with force. The sweeping 
hurricane rushes, or the dreadful tornado roars in its 
awful movement to fill up, and rescue that rarefied and 
diseased portion of the air, and continues its force till 
an equilibrium is attained in her aerial realms, At 
this point all action ceases, and nature is well. She 
was cured by her own impressions. 

In like manner evaporation may continue till the 
air is filled, in its upper regions, with vapors. As 
electricity has a strong affinity for moisture, it leaves 
the drier portions of the atmosphere near the earth, 
and ascends to the moist and vapory regions above. 
By this process electricity is thrown out of balance 
The man who has had a broken bone, even years age, 
or who is subject to rheumatism, will feel an inconve- 
nience in that spot, or in his system, as harbingers of 
che approaching storm. The cause of this is, that he 
does not inspire as much electricity as usual with the 
air into the lungs, and feels the inconvenience. And 
the storm will surely burst, if there are no upper cur- 
rents of air to disperse the vapor. The electricity 
being thrown out of balance condenses the vapors into 
thick clouds by its coldness, and thus darkens the 
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heavens. The lightnings flash, the thunders roll, the 
rains descend, and the war of elements will continue 
till that subtile fluid is equally dispersed throughout 
the atmosphere. Nature having gained her equili- 
brium, in her electrical realms, is at rest. By these 
awful impressions of her voice she is cured. Here it 
is distinctly perceived that electricity is a cold body, 
because it condenses the storm, and when its quantity 
is sufficiently great it produces hail, even in the warm- 
est weather in our southern climates, In these few 
idess we see also the philosophy of storms. 

Even the globe may be sick. She may have a bowel 
somplaint. By the confined air and continually gen- 
erating gases in the lava contained in her bowels she 
is thrown out of balance. The earthquake awakes 
from slumber, and springs from its dreadful conch. 
It starts to discharge its force at the nearest volcano. 
In its fearful march it sounds its rumbling thunders 
&nd convulses the globe. Flames start up through 
fissures of the opening earth, and from the bottom of 
the ocean burning islands arise! Volcanoes bellow 
and disembogue. Their lava overwhelms devoted cit- 
168, and their shock hurls others in crumbling ruins! 
A reaction takes place, an equilibrium is produced in 
her subterranean realms, and she is well. By these 
awful impressions of her own power she is cured. 

I might extend my observations to every visible de- 
partment of nature, and notice her more minute opera 
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tions, but these few remarks, in reference to her most 
stupendous and obvious convulsions, are sufficient to 
give you my ideas how she becomes diseased by being 
thrown out of her equilibrium, and how she is cured 
by the inherent force of her own impressions. As 
man, then, is an epitome of the universe, the full force 
of my arguments on the philosophy of disease and the 
rationale of its cure, adyanced in my rovata and 
FIFTH Lectures, will be clearly seen, and the rela. 
tion in which man stands to the universe will be more 
distinctly understood. 

As-I am now on the doctrine of impressions, I take 
the liberty to say, that we ehould endeavor, at all times, 
to keep ourselves positive to the surrounding impres- 
sions of nature. We take disease much more easily ta 
full asleep in an unhealthy spot than to keep awake. 
While traveling in stages through some low, damp, and 
unhealthy places in the southern states, and where the 
mail stage runs both night and day, the traveler unused 
to that climate should be careful to take short napa 
during the day, 80 as nct to fall asleep in the night 
stage. It renders him passive and negative to the sur- 
rounding IMPRESSIONS of nature, when she receives no 
salutary influence from the beams of the sun. These 
impressions become the positive force, and the electri- 
eity of the air inspired by the lungs enters the system, 
disturbs the nervous force and the circulation, throws 
the whole out of balance, and disease ensues. 


i * 
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A sitizen of Charleston, South Carolina, may ride 
out, in warm weather, three or four miles into the 
country, and, returning the same day, will experience 
no inconvenience from the change. But should he re- 
main over night and sleep there, he would, in all prob- 
ability, have an attack of what is there called “ the 
country fever,” and in a few hours he might be a 
corpse, as it is considered to be even more fatal than 
the yellow fever. On the contrary, a person from the 
country visiting Charleston and returning the same day, 
receives no harm. But should he remain over night, 
and sleep there, the same mournful results might ensue, 
My views on the philosophy of becoming acclimated, 
in my sixtu Lecture, will throw some light on this 
point. And when we reflect that a person, while awake, 
is active and positive to surrounding impressions, we 
can easily perceive that he resists them, and conse- 
quently avoids disease. 

In view of the above, it will be readily perceived 
why one person, even in the wakeful state, will take 
disease much more easily than another. Those who 
sre firm in mind as a rock, are immovably calm, and 
have no fear of disesse, even when some startling mala- 
dy visits their neighborhood. These will not take it, 
even if they visit the bedside of the sick. This de- 
termined action of their minds throws a constant and 
powerful current of the electro-nervous force from their 
brains and systems, keeps them positive to surrounding 
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Impressions, ind enables them to resist their foree, 
But those who are in constant fear of some disease, 
who are always complaining of their feelings, pains, 
and aches, kecp themselves constantly unwell by thua 
concentrating their thoughts upon their own systems, 
and watching each movement. When fever or cholera 
visita their neighborhood, these are the very persons 
who are in danger of an attack. Even fleeing to an- 
other section will not save them, unless this circum- 
stance should be the means of changing their thoughts 
and removing their fears. The difficulty is, that fear, 
as Dr. Mason Good remarks, depresses the vital energy 
of the muscles, and slackens the motions of life. Tt 
causes the mind to shrink back on itself, and to render 
the system negative to the surrounding impressions of 
the elements, and thus engenders disease. More than 
one half the cases of cholera that have occurred during 
the past year, owe their existence to the fears and ex- 
citementa of such persons, who, if they had not heard 
that it waz in their midst, would not have been afflicted 
with it. 

Tte cholera is a sudden collapse of the whole cuti- 
sle, occasioned by the electricity of the nerves at the 
surface suddenly retiring to the stomach and bowels. 
he pores of the skin being closed, the blood and other 
fluids follow the electricity, and retire internally. The 
venous circulation is obstructed and weakened, and the 
fluids seem to rush to the stomach and bowels, and im. 
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mense secreticns ensue. Intense fever and inflamma. 
tion in the entire alimentary canal aggravate the other 
difficulties, and the storm bursts in fearfpl terror. Tha ' 
external and internal parts of the system being thrown 
out of balance in their electrical action, and the arterial 
and venous circulation having lost their equilibrium, the 
most dreadful cramps and convulsions ensue. All that 
is necessary to effect & cure is, to procure a reaction 
from the centre to the surface, and thus restore the 
usual equilibrium between the arterial and venous cir- 
culation, by equalizing the electricity of the system. 

What I have now argued in relation to keeping the 
mind positive to surrounding impressions, will account 
for the well-known fact, that an individual sitting with 
his back to a current of air, while in a state of perspi- 
ration, will take cold much sooner than if he faced it. 
The cause is obvious. The front part of the brain 
contains tlo positive electro-nervous forces, under the 
control of the voluntary powers of the mind, and the 
back part contains the negative electro-nervons forces, 
under the oentrol of the involuntary powers of the 
mind. As the positive forces, under an absolute voli- 
tion of mind, resist all external impression, so the fact 
is readily seen why they have more power than the neg- 
ative forces to resist disease, or any encroachments that 
may be made upon the system. 

I would now remark, that the science of Electrical 
Peychology, being the doctrine of impressinns, throws 
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an immense flood of light on the human mind, and its 
susceptibility to the most strange and unreasonable im. 
pressions in the power of man to conceive. There are 
some minds so constituted, that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them to resist the impressions that others may 
make upon them. This science unfolds what was con- 
sidered an inscrutable mystery in relation to the con- 
duct of several individuals who perished in the excite- 
ment of the Salem witchcraft. Persons of well-known 
character—yes, of a stainless moral reputation—were 
executed on their own confession! They were charged 
with being bewitched, and with having bewitched 
others. They plead guilty to the charge, firmly be- 
lieved it to be true, and, on their own confession, were 
sentenced to die, and were cut off from the land of the 
living. They were in the psychological state. In my 
public experiments, I have taken persons who are 
natuvally in the psychological state, and have produced 
Buch impressions upon them. I have made them con- 
fess that they were bewitched, and that they had rode 
on broomsticks through the air to bewitch others, and 
deserved to die. 

Hundreds of instances have occurred in our world, 
where persons have been charged with murder, have 
confessed themselves guilty of the deed, and, on that 
confession, have been solemnly sentenced to die. And 
yet, before the day of execution arrived, the supposed 
wurdered man was found slive in some distant section 
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and hurried homs just in time to save an innocent fel. 
low-creature from an ignominious death. Turn to the 
criminal calendar, and you will find some most striking 
instances of this character, and that, too, in our own 
country, and even in New England, the boasted land 
of light and morals. All such persons were naturally 
in the psychological state, and really believed what 
they confessed. How many may have, through such 
means, innocently lost their lives, the opening scenes 
of eternity alone can disclose. Judges and jurors have 
yet to learn that no man should be hung on his own 
confession. If he must die, let it be in the face of the 
most indubitable evidence, and, even then, let him be 
recommended to mercy, for often murder, as well as 
suicide, is committe! under some strange hallucination 
of mind. s 
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LECTURE IX. 


Lapnrzs AND GzkTLEMEN $ 


Mocs has been advanced in relation to mirà und 
matter, their various operations, powers, and manifes- 
tations, and the countless mental and physical impres- 
sions of which they are susceptible. I have also said 
not s little of the electro-nervous force, as the agent of 
the mind, and how the functions of every part of the 
system are executed under its energy. I have proved 
it to be the connecting link between mind and inert 
matter, and the agent by which the Creator moves all 
worlds through the boundless fields of space. T have 
shown the connection existing between man and nature, 
and the relationship he sustains to her ss an epitome 
of the universe. As I have made electricity the grand 
egent that, under mind, moves on all the multifarious 
operations appertaining to the human system, it may be 
- asked, what proof is there to establish this truth, indb- 
pendent of what has already been offered? If tho ar- 
guments already advanced to prove that mind tonches 
and moves electricity as its prime agent, are not suff 
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cient and entir2ly satisfactory, I will then refer you ta 
a visible and tangible experiment, the result of which 
you can witness, and thus test the truth of my position. 

Let any gentleman of eloquence, feeling, and pathos 
strip up his sleeve, and lay his bare arm on a table 
where it shall be perfectly at rest; let him then repeat 
some impressive poetry, or any prose sentences of stir- 
ring eloquence, paying no attention to his arm till his 
feelings are moved, and at that instant he will see his 
arm covered with what are called goose-pimples. If 
he cease speaking, they will gradually disappear, as his 
mind sinks into calmness. Indeed, he can see them 
ciso and fall with his feelings and emotions. These are 
secasioned by the redundant electricity which is thrown 
to the surface by the strong emotions and positive im- 
pulses of the excited mind. These pimples rise up at 
the root of each hair, and as hair is a non-conductor. 
and resists electricity, s0 the internal pressure of the 
electro-nervous force, propelled to the surface by the 
mind, causes these minute eminences to arise. Elec- 
tricity is, in its nature, a cold substance. Hence, 
when the weather is cold, the air, being dense, contains 
an excess of electricity and oxygen. These, being in- 
spired by the lungs in greater quantities than usual, 
brace the system, and render these pimples in the same 
rati? more orominent and visible than in warm weather. 
This zircumstance confirms the proof that it is eleg. 
wicity moved by mind, that causes these to rise wheu 
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the feelings are excited by an eloquence that causes 
ern cold chills to pass over the body. 

The proof now produced I consider to be absolutely 
and positively irresistible, and abundant to satisfy any 
philosophic mind, that electricity is the connecting link 
between mind and inert matter, and is, therefore, the 
agent through which the mind manifests its motions and 
powers. But should this not be sufficient to send a 
bold and firm conviction to the mind of the greatest 
skeptic, then I will endeavor to carry the proof still 
farther, and firmly nail the matter beyond his power to 
remove it. I will show him how abundant the proof 
is by which this position is sustained. Let the skeptic 
place himself on an insulated stool, with his arm en- 
tirely bare, and charge his body from a powerful eleo- 
tric machine. The hairs and pimples will rise up even 
ss they do under an intense action of the mind. When 
the body is electrieally charged on an insulated stool, 
even the hairs of the head rise up erect, and the same 
result follows when the mind is greatly excited by fear 
or moved by strong and stormy emotions. 

If these evidences are not sufficient to strike the 
skeptic speechless in his opposition, then let him take 
a needle, and, after satisfying himself that it has no 
magnetic power to attract the smallest atom, let him 
insert it in the nerve of an animal, and it will become 
sufficiently magnetic to take up fine iron filings. In- 
deed, ladice and gentlemen, I have no doubt that the 
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naked arm, under sufficiently strong and stirring emo. 
tions of mind to raise those pimples, would, while in 
that condition, produce an effect upon the electrometer. 

We now perceive why the mind, when involved in 
trouble and distress, has so powerfully affected the 
body, not only in bringing upon it various diseases, but 
often sudden, or even instant death. And we moro- 
over see why the mind, when calm, serene, and happy, 
when buoyant with hope, and animated with confidence, 
faith, and joy, has produced such powerful and salutary 
results in removing pains and diseases. We see why, 
under the energy of auch a favorable state of mind, 
warts, and even king’s-evil, cancers, and various tu- 
mors have been made to disappear. 

Dr. Jobn C. Warren, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
states, in his work on tumors, that a lady called upon 
him to ask his advice in relation to an experiment she 
thought of trying on a tumor with which she was 
afflicted. It was to rub it with the hand of a dead 
person; and, as she had a good opportunity, she asked 
Dr. Warren whether she had not better improve it. 
He states, that he at first thought of dissuading her 
from it, but sensible of the power of the imagination, 
he advised her to try the experiment. She did so, and 
in a few weeks the tumor disappeared! — 

Dr. Warren calls it the imagination ;' but it is the 
effect of a mental impression, as I have just stated, 


producing the result by the action of electricity through 
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the voluntary nerves. The philosophy of this is sim 
ple, and in a few words I will notice it. 

The old particles of our flesh are thrown off through 
the electro-nervous force of the involuntary nerves, and 
by the same force the new particles from the blood are 
laid down m their stead. Hence the wastes and re- 
pairs of the system are about balanced We change, 
as I have stated, the fleshy particles of our bodies 
about once per year, and the bones in seven years. 
While, therefore, the involuntary nerves sre keeping 
up this balance of power between the wastes and re- 
pairs of the flesh, so the same tumor that is thrown off 
once per year with the other partioles of the body, is 
gradually replaced each year by the same involuntary 
electro-nervous force from the new particles of the 
blood. Over this the mind has no direct control, be- 
cause it acts through the voluntary nerves. Hence 
when the mind is under tbe influence of confidence, 
faith, hope, and joy, organic activity is heightened, 
and by keeping the mind upon the tumor while in this 
happy state, and believing it will disappear, creates a 
surplus of action at that spot through the voluntary 
nerves, and this surplus action throws off this surplus 
protuberance to return no more. Such is the philoso- 
phy of what is called imagination. 

The point .being understood how the electro-nervous 
fluid temoves a tumor, the query may now arise in 
your minds, Why does it heal a wound or cure a dis- 
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ease? fn answer to this question I would first re 
mark, that I am well aware that the healing proper- 
ties are in the individual, or in the electricity of the 
system, and not in the medicine. And the question, 
Why does the electro-nervous fluid heal, has been in- 
directly considered in my last Lecture, when explain- 
ing the process of digestion. Because if all things 
were made out of electricity, then it is certain that 
electricity contains all the elementary principles, and 
therefore all the healing properties of all things in 
being. All the balms, oils, and minerals in existence 
are contained in electricity, and in their most skillfully 
combined proportions. This electricity is inspired 
with the air into the lungs, and passed through the 
blood into the nerves of the brain, and becomes the 
electro-nervous fluid. It is the positive, moving pow- 
er, in all its one hundred elements, and meets the same 
one hundred kindred elementa that compose the body, 
and are the negative power. And the positive and 
negative forces coming together, and the one hundred 
elements in electricity meeting the one hundred of the 
same kind in the body, each tending to its own, pro- 
duce the healing result, on the same principle that 
they produce digestion, repair the system, and equal. 
ize circulation. For a full explanation of this point 
you will please call to mind my remarks on the digss- 
tive process in my last Lecture, and the whole will be 
easily comprehended. 
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I now leave this point and call your attention to the 
brain, which is the palace and throne of the mind, 
where it dwells and reigns.. I shall briefly notice its 
operations in its earthly house, point out the connec- 
ton between the voluntary and involuntary nerves 
through which the mind acts, and conclude by noticing 
the philosophy of sleep. 

I have stated in s former Lecture, that each indi- 
vidual bas two distinct brains—namely, the cerebrum, 
which occupies the frontal part of the cranium, filling 
the principal pert of its cavity, and the cerebellum, 
which occupies the back portion of the cranium. The 
voluntary nerves belong to the cerebrum, through 
which the voluntary powers of the mind act, and the 
involuntary nervea belong to the cerebellum, through 
which the involuntary powers of the mind act. And 
though in their intricate convolutions through every 
part of the cranium, they seem to interweave and 
blend in ten thousand ways, and both dive into the 
spine, and there combine to form the spinal marrow, 
yet by some secret charm they preserve their entirely 
distinct character as to their voluntary and involun- 
tary powers, and thus carry out the separate forces of 
both brains into every part of the entire system. 

Our voluntary powers by which we reason, and by 
which we move our limbs and bodies, being the posi- 
tive force during our wakeful moments, soon tire, and 
require the refreshment of sleep to restore them. Dut 
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oar invcluntary powers, by which the heart and lung 
are moved, and the functions of life performed, com- 
mence their career of action at birth, and often con- 
tinue it, without any apparent weariness, for seventy, 
eighty, or even a hundred years. They, however, 
tire at last, and also require sleep. But when they 
, Bleep, it is death. Naturals sleep, which involves the 
sleep of the voluntary powers only in a state of entire 
insensibility, is so far on the road to death. It is the 
half-way house to the land of silence. By natural 
sleep our exhausted voluntary powers sre restored, we 
wake up refreshed, our weariness has disappeared, and 
we are prepared for renewed action. There is at the 
same time another important end gained by our insen- 
sibility in sleep. The involuntary powers, being left 
free from the exciting action of the voluntary powers, 
were allowed to gradually slacken their movements, 
and regain their true and healthful equilibrium. 

In order that this part of my subject may be dis- 
tinctly understood, I must point out the connection 
between the voluntary and involuntary powers, and the 
manner in which they may reciprocally affect each 
other. Our pulsations are more frequent in the eve- 
ning than in the morning. This is owing to the men- 
‘tal and physical action of our voluntary powers during 
our wakeful moments. They, being the positive force, 
trespass upon the involuntary powers, which are the 
megative force, and hence one grand object of sleep is 
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to allow the heart to come down to ita due natural 
slowness of pulsation. The voluntary powers, being 
the positive force, can of course trespass upon the in- 
voluntary, till they become tired out and sink to rest 
in the sleep of death. This I will endeavor to make 
plain by the following circumstances. 

In the barbarous ages pf the world, criminals have 
been, in some instances, doomed to die through depri- 
vation of sleep. Guards, who took charge of them by 
turns, both night and day, were ordered to keep them 
incessantly awake. This they did do by touching 
them with some instrument of torture, and sometimes 
with fire, whenever exhausted nature would yield to 
repose. In such instances the pulsations of the heart 
are gradually increased above their usual throb, be- 
coming more and more frequent, till between the third 
and fourth day, when they rise to about one hundred 
and twenty per minute, which is s fever heat. And 
so on, gradually increasing, till the seventh or eighth 
day, when the pulse is only perceived by a tremulous 
motion, inconsistent with the continuance of life, and 
the sufferer expires. You now perceive that the vol- 
untary powers, by being kept awake, trespass upon the 
involuntary powers till they too are tired, and fall 
asleep; but that sleep is death. 

I have already remarked, that when our voluntary 
powers are exhausted they fall asleep at night, and in 
the morning we wake up restored. This brought us 
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half way on our journey to the door of death, and well 
may sleep, in all ages, have been considered its em- 
blem. But wken the involuntary powers are entirely 
exhausted by pain, by fevers, or by sickness in gen. 
eral, they also require rest, and therefore fall asleep 
This is death. Now, if there were no positive organit 
destruction, and could the laws of chemiutry that de. 
compose our bodies be suspended, and could the entin 
system, blood and all, be kept precisely in the same 
condition as it was when we expired, we should wake 
up after a few days in perfect health. This is nc 
revery of fancy, no chimera of the speaker’s brain, but 
abeolutely and positively true, and in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles of philosophy. As this sub- 
ject is new, I will take it into consideration, as it must 
be not only interesting, but vastly important to ca all. 

In the first place, we know that tho rerpent and 
toad species, the alligator tribe, and nezyly all insects, 
fall into torpidity in winter, and in the fraing they are 
aroused from this state in perfect health, and with 
regenerated vigor. Not only their voluntary, but also 
their involuntary powers were asleep. The breathing 
lungs and throbbing heart were motionless, and the 
circulating blood was stilled. The raccoon and seve- 
ral other species of animals burrow, and fall into a 
torpid state as winter approaches, and remain till 
spring withont any sustenance whatever, and than 
make their appearance without any loss of flesh. Ty 
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all these creatures the foramen ovale, an opening be 
tween the auricles of the heart, never closes, and henos 
they can live without breathing. 

It may, however, be said, that this is by no means 
applicable to human beings, for they cannot live with- 
out breathing. ow then do we live without breath- 
ing, or even withoat the throbbing of the heart, or the 
circulation of the blood, till we were born into exist- 
ance? Lanswer by saying, that the foramen ovale was 
not closed, but generally closes soon after our birth takes 
place. We know that the new-born infant requires but 
little air, and can live where we should be smothered 
and perish. Again, there is occasionally an individual 
in whom this never closes. It is true, that these in- 
stances are exceedingly rare, and such persons are 
liable, when disease or pain exhausts the involuntary 
powers, to sink into a torpid state, which has been 
mistaken for death, The lungs and heart suspended 
their motions, the blood ceased to circulate, and the 
limbs grew stiff and cold, Thousands in this condition 
have been prematurely buried, came to life, struggled, 
turned over in their coffins, and perished. On being 
disinterred they have been found with the face down- 
ward. Some, placed in tombs, have revived, been 
accidentally heard, and fortunately rescued. And 
though they expired with a distressing disease, yet they 
awoke to life in health. 

An instance of thie kind occurred in New Jersey, 
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where an individual was apparently in s state of death. 
He was cold and motionless. The lungs heaved not; 
the heart in its pulsations was stilled; the blood was 
stagnated in its channels, and had ceased to flow. His 
funeral was two or three times appointed, the friends 
and neighbors assembled, and through the entreaties 
of the physician it was postponed to another time. He 
at length awoke from this state to life, and awoke in 
health. Some call this singular condition, where circu- 
tation is suspended, a trance; but it is the sleep of the 
involuntary powers in those individuals only where the 
foramen ovale is not closed. In all other persons it 
ould be death. 

In view of these facts we should be warned not to 
inter our friends too soon after we suppose they are 
dead. And as death is only the sleep of the involun- 
tary powers, so dying cannot be a painful process, but 
one that must afford the greatest pleasure and delight 
of which we can conceive. It must certainly afford as 
much real enjoyment to die as to lie down upon our 
beds and sink into natural sleep. All sufferings arise 
from the nature of the disease that tires out the invol- 
untary powers, and not from the gasping struggles of 
the dying. The fatignes, toils, and sufferings of the 
day, that prepare our voluntary powers for a night's 
repose, are not to be taxed upon the process of our 
dropping into natural sleep. This is of itself pleas- 
urable, and go is also the process of dropping into the 
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sleep of death. In this respect it is not “ the king ef 
terrors,” but the welcome angel of soothing smiles and 
crowning joys. 

You now perceive that though the voluntary and in- 
voluntary powers of the mind are entirely distinot, and 
seem to act independently of each other through two 
distinct sets of nerves, yet there must be some secret 
link between the two that unites them in one bond of 
everlasting and indissoluble union. That this point 
may be settled as accurately as possible, T must cal] 
your attention to the voluntary and involuntary nerves, 
to determine the connection between them, and also to 
ascertain the throne of the mind, or in what particular 
part of the brain it may be located. 

Though I have faithfully explained the philosophy 
of the circulation of the blood in my third Lecture, yet 
I am compelled to glance at the position in which the 
arterial and venous circulation stand in relation to each 
other, and notice the connection between them, and 
then see if this will not throw some light on the volun- 
tary and involuntary nervous forces of the brain. 

The circulating system is in reality two distinct 
systems. The arterial carries the cherry-red blood, 
which is positive, and ever flows from the lungs nnd 
heart to the extremities, and the venous carries the 
dark blood, which is negative, and ever flows from the 
extremities to the heart and lungs. The arterial sys- 
tem, commencing at tbe lungs and heart, divides inte 
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various branches, and these again into others, and s« 
on, till they spread ont in thousands of small blood 
vessels called capillaries, too minute for the dissecting 
knife c trace, or the naked eye to see. Indeed, they 
run out and seem to end, if I may so speak, in millions 
of nothings. At their terminations, and in just na 
many millions of nothings, the venous system begins. 
Though there is no visible connection, that the dis- 
sector can trace between the two, yet we know that 
such & connection must exist, otherwise the blood could 
never pass from the capillaries of the arteries into those 
of the veins, 

As the nervous Bystem must correspond with the 
circulating system, so these remarks will prepare your 
minds for a correct understanding of my views in re 
lation to the voluntary and involuntary nerver and 

the throne of the mind. The involuntary nerves have 
^ their origin in the cerebellum, which is the organ of 
involuntary motion, wind round in intricate mazes, and 
form its conyolutions. They pass into the spine, and 
form the spinal marrow, a part of which is but the 
cerebellum continued, and from thence they branch out 
to the heart, lungs, and to all the involuntary parte of 
the system, so that motion may be communicated to 
them by the involuntary powers of the mind. They 
return through another department of the spinal mar- 
row to the brain, and terminate in the medulla oblon- 
gata in thousands of nothings, by which I only mean 
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invisible fibres. In just as many thousands of nothings, 
the voluntary nerves begin—wind round in like in. 
tricate mazes, and form the convolutions of the cere- 
brum, which is the great organ of voluntary motion. 
They pass into the spine and form the spinal marrow 
which is but the continuation of the two brains, and 
from thence they branch out to all the voluntary parts 
of the system, so that motion may be communicated 
to them at pleasure by the voluntary powers of the 
mind. 

It is evident that the same secret and invisible con- 
nection exists between the voluntary and involuntary 
nerves of the two brains that exists between the arte- 
ries and veins of the two circulating systems which 
carry the positive and negative blood. If this connec 
tion between the voluntary and involuntary nerves of 
the two brains does not exist, then the voluntary pnw- 
ers could not, by their wakefulness, produce the least 
possible effect upon the involuntary powers, so ss to 
tire them out and produce death, nor could they even 
zause the least disease. And on the other hand, the 
involuntary could not produce the least possible effect 
upon the voluntary powers. 

The mind is certainly not diffused throughout both 
brains, because a part of the brain may be destroyed, 
and the mind still retain all its powers and faculties. 
If it were thus diffused, being an active principle, it 
would keer every organ of the brain uniformly excited 
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Henoe it appears most reasonable, that the mind holda 
its throne between the TERMINATION of the involun- 
tary nerves of the cerebellum and the commENcEMEN? 
of the voluntary nerves of the cerebrum. This will 
appoar rational, if we reflect that any sudden, irregu- 
lar motion of the heart for instance, or of amy other 
involantary organ, will instantly convey the warning to 
the mind, and bid it beware. But this sensation could 
not be communicated to the mind unless it held its 
throne between the voluntary and involuntary nerves. 
- This, though difficult to determine, seems to be in the 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA. ‘There the royal monarch sita 
enthroned. From the external world, through one 
common nerve, he receives all bis impressions, and 
from thence he transmits them by electric telegraph tc 
the various departments of his palace—or, to speak 
more phrenologically, to the different organs of the 
brain, and thus manifests the true impression of his 
character to the world. 
. In the light our subject now stands, the philosophy 
of natural sleep can be stated in very few words 
Heat expands, and cold shrinks the nerves of the 
brain. As the mind is that sublimated substance we 
sall spirit, and is a living being of embodied form, and 
being the reverse of dead matter, it is its nature to 
move, and the result of that motion is thought and 
power. By the shrinking of the nerves of the cere- 
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brum its motions are stilled, and thought is gona 
This is sleep. 

I am done, and though errors may be detected, I 
rare not. I have spoken freely, and meant to do so, 
And though skeptics may sneer, yet I see and feel the 
full weight, importance, and majesty of my subject. I 
have every thing to hope for in its favor, as a powerful 
agent to remove disease, and pain, and to suocor the 
distressed. 
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LECTURE X. 


Lans AND GENTLEMEN : 


Tux science of Electrical Peyohology is yet m the 
infancy of its existence, and ss so many astonishing 
eures have been already effected under its energy while 
yet in the very dawn of its being, so we can at pres- 
"nt form but a faint conception of that supreme em- 
pire over disease which it is ultimately destined in 
some future age to attain, or of that magnificence and 
power with which coming generations will see it in- 
vested. The time will come when it shall stand forth 
in the full vigor and beanty of its manhood, clothed in 
its meridian splendor, and shedding the pure light and 
heat of its own healing power over the millions of our 
race, In the great field of sciences already known to 
the philosopher, that of Electrical Psychology stands 
pre-eminent. In making this declaration I do not de- 
tract one iota from their value or greatness, but on the 
contrary yield to them all their grandeur. They are 
worthy of the Creator who established them when he 
founded the empire of nature, and worthy of the mas- 
ter spirits who revealed them to the world. They are 
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great, and the various ranks of greatness they occupy 
in the scale of sciences were assigned them by that 
unerring Being who arranged the order and harmony 
of the universe, and not by erring man. Then cen- 
sure me not for the declaration I make as it regards 
their relative importance. 

Iam not insensible of the fact that astronomy is a 
science of that peculiar and lofty character that knocks 
at the door of the heart, calls aloud for the most bold 
and daring thought, and bids it soar into the regions 
of unbounded space to survey, measure, weigh, and 
balance suns and worlds. The bare sublimity of the 
conception that man, who is but “ an atom of an atom- 
world," can enter those vast dominions of the Creator 
and take oognizance of the grandeur of their expan- 
siveness, the wisdom of their arrangements, the beauty 
of their variety, and the order and harmony of their 
motions, bespeaks the high origin of his nature and 
destiny as an intellectual and moral being. But 
astronomy, however vast may be its fields of brilliant 
suns and blooming worlds, and however strong may be 
its claims upon the human intellect for the exercise of 
its highest powers and most deep-stirring energies is, 
after all, but & physical science, and therefore inferior 
to the science of mind. 

If, from this lofty and daring flight among countless 
suns and worlds, we descend and dive into the depths 
wf the globe on which we tread, and should we be able 
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bo explore its dark subterranean dens and deepest cav- 
erns, even down to its centre—or should we only range 
its known geological departments and survey the vari- 
ous strata of its crust, and scrutinize the marine, veg- 
etable, and animal remains they comtein as so many 
deposits and mementoes marking the footsteps of na- 
ture in former ages, we shall also find a call for the 
deepest thought to scan the mysteries of geological sai 
ence, and to search out and explain the operations and 
convulsions of nature in these subterranean regions. 
These contemplations on the heavens above, or on the 
structure of the earth beneath, sre certainly sublime, 
and challenge the noblest powers of the human soul. 
But high as the science of astronomy may call the 
mind to soar, of deep as the science of geology may 
urge it to descend, yet these, after all, are only physical 
in their character, end, and aim. 

But, on the other hand, the scienoe of Electrical Psy- 
chology being the science of the living mind, its silent 
energetic workings and mysterious powers are as far 
above these and all others of a like character as mind 
is supreme over senseless matter. And as the object 
of this science is to produce such mental and moral 
impressions upon the sick and afflicted as shall restore 
them to health and happiness, and as this can posi- 
tively be accomplished upon all who are in the eleotro- 
psychological state, so the vast importance and utility 
ef this science are but faintly realised by the publie s 
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large—are but dimly seen. Even when these mentai 
impressions can not be made upon an individual so as 
even to paralyze a muscle, still I can, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, either cure or greatly benefit the suf- 
ferer by physical impressions upon his body, provided 
that he will faithfully follow my directions. 

The remedies this science prescribes are slways safe 
because its pharmacy is of God, and rests on the bo- 
som of nature. Even in those cases where they can 
do no good they will dono harm. It discards those 
powerful, poisonous, and dangerous medicines of the 
vid-school practice which, in their experiments, have 
proved so fatal to the lives of millions of our race. It 
selects those only from the fields of nature which 
grow iu that part of the earth’s latitude where we live, 
and such must be adapted to our constitution and con. 
dition by the wisdom of the Creator, who has provided 
both food and medicine to all animals and creatures in 
that pert of the globe where he awakened them into 
existence. If we watch the actions of the animal cro- 
ation we shall learn that there is, and indeed must be, 
as much simplicity in our medicine as there is in our 
food. Allopathy, Thompsonianism, Homeopathy, Hy- 
dropathy, Electropathy, and I will add, Aeripathy and 
Terrapathy, should never be made to exist as so many 
separate medical schools, but the excellences of them 
all, so far as they are applicable to the relief of human 
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should be combined into one grand system TO CURE, 
and call it CugAPATHY. 

Water is naturo's universal solvent, and when prop 
erly applied, in ita various degrees of heat and cold, to 
the different parts of the system, either externally or 
internally as the case may require, it is a most power- 
ful agent to restore the equilibrium of the circulating 
forces and remove disease. But water alone is not 
sufficient in every case. The air in its application 
and various temperatures should not be overlooked, 
nor the quality and temperature of that which is in- 
haled into the lungs. We can live longer without food 
or water than we can without sir. In very warm 
weather, when the air is greatly rarefied by heat, let 
the invalid, and even the well person, descend into a 
dry cellar, entirely under ground, undress, and there 
not only breathe the pure, cool, and earth-impregnated 
air for half an hour or more each day, but let the 
body at the same time be exposed to its action. "This 
will brace the feeble system of the invalid, gradually 
raising it up to soundness, and impart vigor and en- 
ergy to the healthy. Call this Aeripathy. But this 
is not sufficient to remove every case of disease. Elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and magnetism, m all their forms, 
should not be forgotten. Electricity is the agent of 
mind and the invisible power of matter. These three 
should be passed through different parts of the human 
system to ease pain, and remove nervous obstructions 
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and nervous diseases by thus equalizing the nervous 
force. This is Electropathy, and requires not only a 
familiar acquaintance with electrical science, but also 
great skill ir its correct application to the diseased. 

But this slone is not sufficient. We must not be 
unmindful of our mother earth, nor wholly forget te 
lean upon her bosom. Our bodies take into their com- 
position, not only due portions of electricity, air, and 
water, these three grand divisions of nature, but they 
also elaim a large portion of earth, out of which they 
are said to have been formed. We are, indeed, an 
epitome of the universe, and stand in an exact apti- 
tude and relationship to nature. This being so, per- 
mit me to remark, that diseased persons, during the 
summer season or warm months, should seek some 
farmer’s secluded plough-field or garden, expose their 
naked bodies, except the covered head, for several 
minutes to the rays of the sun. When well heated 
and rubbed, cover them up in the fresh earth for half 
an hour or more, then wash and rub briskly with a 
towel, dry well in the sun, and dress. At other times, 
and as often as convenient, let the invalid follow the 
ploughman, and as he turns up the fresh earth let him 
breathe the air while charged with the invisible life. 
giving substances that rise from the ground. 

As the above advantages can only be enjoyed by 
those in the country, what shall be done for those im 
cities! In order to ba more explicit on thia interest 
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mg point, when you build you a house make provisions 
for a room that can admit the sun through its win- 
dows. It might be connected with your bathing 
establishment, and in the same room. Have at least 
three articles permanently constructed like the tub in 
which you lie down to bathe the body. Let one be 
filled with a pure, rich, fertile earth—another with a 
light, sandy soil, and a.third with clay. Here let the 
invalid each day bury his body in one of the first tw., 
and remain at least half an hour, after first having 
exposed it to the action of the sun. Then let him 
wash, rub well with a towel, and dry thoroughly in 
the sun before dressing. But in case of severe chron- 
ic diseases, apply pure water to the clay till it be- 
comes s mortar in which the body will sink, and let 
the patient bathe his body in this. If the disease is 
attended with inflammation, let the mortar be warm 
as can be conveniently borne, and then wash the body 
in water of the same temperature. If there is no in- 
flammation, let the water be cold as its usual summer 
temperature, and wash the body in water of the same, 
rub briskly with a towel, and alwaya dry thoroughly 
in the sun, if possible, before dressing. By this mode 
of treatment an empire over many diseases will be ob- 
tained, when all other modes have failed. This I will 
name TemnRmAPATHY. Simple internal medicines, of 
an animal or vegetable nature, may at times be takem 
into the stomach, but nothing of a poisonous charas- 
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ter. I therefore repeat, that Electrical Psychology 
`s the doctrine of mental and physical impressions 
to cure the. sick. This can often be done without 
any medicine at all, by simply a mental impression, 
which this science involves. But when I use phys- 
ical impressions, I can not restrict my action to the 
narrow sectarian “f medical schools’? set up by men, 
but avail myself of a free and untrammeled range 
in the extensive fields of nature. Hence I sum 
up the whole matter by re-affirming, that Allopathy, 
Thompsonianism, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Electro- 
pathy, to which I add Aeripathy and Terrapathy, 
should never be established as so many separate med- 
ical schools, In the splendid science of Electrical 
Psychology I embrace the exoellences of them all so 
far as they are applicable to the relief of human suffer 
ings, and combine them in one grand system to cure, 
and call it CogAPATHY. 

I presume the question will arise 1n some minds, why 
should Terrapathy, or the various applications of differ- 
ent kinds of earth to the body, have a tendency to cure? 
This question is somewhat difficult of solution, but no 
more so than to solve why water, air, or any medicine 
has & tendency to produce a sanative result upon the 
human system. If, however, you will recall my argu 
menta on the philosophy of digestion in my eighth leo- 
ture, and what I said on the philosophy of cure in my 
ninth, you will have my answer to the question, Why 
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rhould Terrapathy huve a tendency to cure? No phy. 
sician pretends to explain why his medicines produce 
certain effects upon the system. He merely knows the 
fact, and acts accordingly. These facts, as tc the 
medicinal virtues of certain substances, have in many 
cases, at least, been learned from the animal creation 
or been discovered by accident. When one rattlesnake 
bites another, the wounded one will invariably eat s 
certain plant and live. A negro, laboring in the Dismal 
Swamp, in North Carolina, observing this, ate the same 
on being bitten by a rattlesnake, and was cured. Others 
laboring there have practiced it with the same success. 
Indeed, nearly every useful vegetable medicine now in 
possession of doctors, has been discovered by some old 
woman in the country, or by old hunters and Indians, 
and, after much learned opposition and medical sneer- 
ing, it has been at length received as their adopted child, 
and one after another has been, after passing througb 
& like ordeal, introduced into the medical family, and 
claimed as their lawful paternity. Even Peruvian bark 
waa discovered by the Jesuits to be an excellent specifio 
for ague and fever. For this they were persecuted by 
the medical profession, who sneered at the remedy, 
laughed its discoverers to scorn, and moved the olergy 
to fulminate their thunders against them and their 
medicine. But they have long ago adopted this perse. 
cuted child into the medical family and school. Now, 
they can not treat an intermittent fever without this 
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darling. You know that quinine, which is manufae. 
tured from Peruvian bark, is in our day **all the rage" 
in treating ague and fever. But setting aside the man- 
ner in which the medical properties of substances were 
first discovered, let us come directly to the subject 
under consideration. 

What evidence, we may now ask, is there that Terra- 
pathy possesses any power to cure? It will be remem- 
bered that I have contended throughout these Lectures 
that electricity is the power that controls matter, even 
from the smallest particle up to the most ponderous 
globes, and that mind is a self-moving substance that 
controls electricity, and that hence all power and motion 
consubstantially dwell in, and emanate from mind. I 
have contended that the sanative principle is in the 
man, and ia involved in the electro-neryous fluid, which 
is the positive force breathed in from the atmosphere, 
and the food taken into the stomach is the negative 
force abstracted from the earth, and answering to it. 
These two forces in man, being the positive and mega 
tive, meet together and embrace each other. All the 
elements of the positive electro-nervous force of the 
brain blend with all the corresponding elements of the 
negative electro-vegetative force of the food in the 
stomach, and digestion, which is but the transmutation 
of food into the elements of the system, proceeds. 
The body, being the medium between these two forces, 
is gradually and incessantly changing, by the old par- 
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ticles being dismissed from its service and new ones 
enlisted to supply the waste of this unceasing war. 
But the electricity inspired with the air into the lungs, 
in being secreted by the brain, undergots a change from ' 
what it was in the atmosphere equal in degree and oor- 
responding to that of earth transmuted into vegetables 
'This is evidently so, because in order to enable it te 
act upon the negative electric force of the food in the 
stomach, it must stand in the same positive relationshiy 
to this that the positive electricity of the atmosphere 
does to the negative electricity of the globe in order to 
transmute its earthy particles into vegetable substances, 
Should the electricity of the atmosphere, when taken 
into the lungs, remain in its unchanged state, it could 
never carry on a perfect digestion, 80 as to transmute 
food into flesh and bones, because a perfect aptitude 
between thia electricity, the food, and the living body 
does not exist. This can only be done by electricity, 
after having been secreted and changed by the brain 
into an electro-nervous fluid. But, on the other hand, 
this electro-nervous fluid can not possibly transmute 
earthy particles into vegetables, because a perfeot 
aptitude between these three changing properties 
does not exist. This can only be done by the eleo 
tricities of the atmosphere and globe acting in conjuno- 
tion. 

Having these general facts distinctly before us, we 
shall now be able to discover and appreciate the fact, 
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that TgnRAPATHY possesses also, and that too in aa 
eminent degree, its distinct powers to cure. "Toa 
eandid consideration of this point I now invite your 
particular attention. 

In my Fourth Lecture I have argued the philosophy 
of health and disease. and trust that the ideas there 
sdvanced are retained by you all. When the mind is 
serene, and its mental and moral attributes are so bal- 
anced as to act in perfect unison; when all the inter- 
ual circulating forces of the body are equalized so aa 
to move on in one harmonious and beautiful round in 
their destined channels; and when the body externally 
stands in the same well-balanced and beautiful relation to 
the air, water, vegetables, and earth, then health must 
be the natural result of this state of things, on the 
principle of the common law of equilibrium, in which 
all other laws are involved. But when eng or all of 
these are thrown out of balance, disease ensues. How, 
then, are these difficulties to be overcome, the circu- 
lating forces equalized, the mind restored to its wonted 
serenity, and health and happiness regained? In re- 
ply to these important and interesting queries, I would 
in the first place observe, that it is admitted by all 
who are acquainted with the principles of electrical 
science, that the atmosphere is charged with positive 
electricity, and the earth with negative electricity. 
Each of these electricities possess, of course, the sé 
tractive and repulsive forces. 
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Now, as all diseases are either of a positive or nega- 
tive character, so they must be cured by the positive 
or negative electricities, or by the application of sub- 
stances that contain them. We should first attempt 
a cure by the science ‘of Electrical Psychology alone. 
Whether thia, of itself, would prove successful or not, 
could be tested in a few moments, by an immediate 
trial of mental impressions upon the patient. If these 
were successful, the mind would resume the balance 
of its powers. Its peace and contentment would be 
restored, and by ita mental energies the nervous, and 
other circulating forces of the body would be equalized, 
and health and happiness ensue. But if the disease 
can not be psychologically cured by direct mental im- 
pressions, then we are compelled to resort to physical 
remedies, and make what I call physical impressions 
upon the body, and through these to reach the mind, 
because the mind and body intermutually and recipro - 
cally affect each other. 

Suppose, then, the disease to be a positive one, 00- 
casioned by the positive electricity of the system being 
thrown out of balance. In all diseases of this charac- 
ter, even though they may be attended with severe 
pain, yet there is never any inflammation. To these 
make cold applications, or the positive electric forces, 
Opposites should seldom be used, for they can not aet 
as permanent alteratives. Or suppose the disease te 
bo a negative one, occasioned by the negative eleotrie 
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ity of the system being thrown out of balanse, AÑ 
diseases of this character will be attended, not only 
with pain, but inflammation. To these we should ap- 
ply the negative forces, which belong in a peculiar 
sense to the earth. ' 

Here permit me to exhibit this interesting subject in 
a more definite and orderly arrangement, so as to ba 
readily understood. Now, do you not perceive that, 
according to the peculiar nature of the disease, we 
should apply electricity, galvanism, or magnetism, or 
else air in its various temperatures, from the coldest 
to the warmest that can be borne? Do you not per- 
ceive that when the disease requires it, that water, in 
its various temperatures, should be applied, either ex- 
ternally or internally? And do you not perceive that 
herbs, in their varions decocted combinations, or other- 
wise, should also, when the disease requires it, be taken 
internally or applied externally, and of such tempera- 
tures as to produce a salutary result? We have now 
descended from electricity, the finest known inert sub- 
stance in being, through all the grand elementary de- 
partments of nature, down to the vegetable kingdom. 
Now, shall we stop here, or proceed down to EARTH, 
the Mornen of us all, and draw relief from her gener- 
ous bosom? Shall we stop st herbs, earth’s eldest- 
born children, who forever hang upon her breast, of 
shall we approach the maternal germinating and gen- . 
erating power and source from whenoe they draw theis 
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vital being? As the earth is electrically negative, and ` 
peculiarly so, how supreme must her powers be over all 
diseases attended with inflammation! Earthy sub- 
stances, in various clayey or other combinations, and in 
the form of poultices, either cold or warm, as the case 
may require, can be applied to the diseased part, and 
with the same convenience that we do any other sub- 
stance. Or, when necessary, let- the whole body be 
buried in soils of various kinds, in their natural vege- 
tating temperature. Or should the disease require it, 
let the body be immersed in various mortars made of 
one or several kinds of clay, or other earthy compounds. 
The only thing requisite is a good knowledge of their 
chemical properties, and good judgment and skill how, 
and when, and in what manner to apply them to any 
given disease~ 

Consistent and oven irresistible as all this may ap- 
pear, yet the question comes up—Can any facts be 
produced as evidence of the sanative results of Terra- 
pathy? Certainly; there are thousands of instances 
of its power. But as it has never occurred to any 
mind to bring it into practice as a system, so the in- 
stances of its power are merely incidental. I have made 
it my stuly occasionally for five years, and yet I am 
now only resdy to introduce it into the service of my 
grand system of Electro-Psychological Curapathy, and 
sommence its practice. But to the point. 

I might refer, with more force than many are aware, 
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to the spittle and clay prepared by the Master, and 
put on the eyes of a blind man, whoa he then ordered 
to go and wash in the Pool of Siloam, and on doing of 
which he received his sight. Most of Christians sup- 
pose that all this was useless, and that he employed 
some other agent to restore his sight besides the means 
he manifestly employed. But it is in vain for any one 
to contend that Christ practiced a fraud, by putting 
clay upon his eyes to produce no possible effect, and 
then secretly and deceptively restored his sight by some 
other power. It was done by the very means that he 
thus openly employed, and by which he pretended it 
was done, and without a shade of deception through 
fear of men. It was accomplished by the combined 
forces of Terrapathy, Hydropathy, and the faith and 
confidence inspired in the blind man’s mind by a strong 
psychological impression. 

But without any reference whatever to the Master, I 
will, in as few words as possible, show that the various 
earths possess a most powerful electro-absorbent force 
to draw out inflammation from the human system, 
and with which no other known substances in existence 
san compare. The smallost effect we witness on earth 
is often pregnant with the greatest power, and portends 
the most salutary or awful results. A straw shows the 
direction of the current, however deep ita waters, or 
secret its irresistible movement, 


Take then, for example, the sting of the bee, or the 
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dite of any poisonous insect, where the pain, swelling, 
and inflammation would be great. The moment the 
circumstance occurs take almost any kind of earth at 
band capable of producing vegetation, moisten it with 
spittle or blood-warm water, apply it to the wound, and 
in a few moments the poison will be extracted, and 
every painful result arrested. But a blue or white clay 
Boil, moistened with warm water or spittle, is prefera- 
ble, if it can be obtained without delay. 

As to the drawing and absorbent powers of clay and 
other earths, I might bring a few simple facts. For 
instance, let oil or grease be spilled upon the floor, and 
remain till the board be saturated. No soap and water 
can remove it—no washings can make it disappear; yet 
clay, rightly prepared, will extract it. Or suppose 
there are oil or krease spots upon a silk dress. Rub 
pulverized magnesia on the opposite or wrong side of 
the dress, then press a hot iron to the grease spot on the 
right side, and the whole will instantly disappear, and 
Jeave the silk as bright and fair as ever. The same 
result may be obtained by using pulverized French 
chalk on any beautiful woolen dresses or shawls. Now 
it is utterly impossible that these effects could be pro- 
duced unless these substances possessed a supreme 
electro-absorbent power. Or let clothing be saturated 

with any substance producing the strongest possible and 
` the moat pungent and enduring scent, even that of the 
skunk, and when no washing, no airing can remove it, 
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let it be buried in any soil capable of producing a fres 
vegetation, and in three or four days the whole will 
entirely disappear. 

The question arises— What is the cause of this? J 
answer by saying, that the human stomach oan not, 
noither can that of any other animal, digest any ores 
ture swallowed alive, so long as it possesses animal life. 
It must die before the stomach can digest and appro- 
priate it to the elements that compose the body, and 
until then the creature must sustain ite existence by 
drawing ita sustenance from the vital force of the body. 
So the earth can not digest, that is, decompose, any 
substance while that substance has either animal or 
vegetable life. These both draw strength and substance 
from her. But the moment they are dead she can di- 
gest and appropriate them to her own use, and thus in- 
vigorate and fructify herself, Hence it is seen why 
Terrapathy can cure. It is because all substances in 
the human system that are adverse to animal life and 
health, the earth can appropriate to herself, and so she 
can all essences of the most pungent smell. She digests 
the whole, and manufactures and re-absorbs them again 
into the elements that compose her maternal body. 
She removes every substance from the human system 
adverse to the laws of animal life, and leaves perfect 
health. Hence the supremacy of Electro-Psychological 
Curapathy over all medical systems in being is clearly 
manifest, and I add no more, 


LECTURE XL 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE OLABS 


THE SECRET REVEALED, 
GENTLEMEN : 


Ix my last Lecture I have argued the supremacy of 
Curapathy over all medical systems in existence, for in 
t are combined the excellences of them all; and, in 
addition to these, it contains modes of treatment that 
no medical science as yet involves. In this peculiar 
position of my subject it will be perceived by all those 
who have paid any attention to the science of Electrical 
Psychology, that it is of most paramount importance 
to the human race, as à curative agent, and should, 
therefore, be understood by all, so far, at least, as to 
apply it successfully to the removal of disease and 
pain. It should be practically understood by all med- 
ical men. This will cost them only the trifling sum of 
ten dollars, and in the course of their practice it would 
be worth thousands to them, and at the same time 
afford them the supreme pleasure of having saved many 
a life, where medicine must have failed. To obtain a 
good knowledge of this science will require about rtra 
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LESSONS OF TWO HOURS EACH; and as [ am now per 
manently settled in New York city, I am ready to im- 
part these instructions to all persons of good moral 
character who may call. If persons at a distance will 
form a class sufficiently large to warrant the expense, 
and address me a letter at New York, I will visit them 
one week, and not only give private instructions to the 
class, but will deliver, ir the mean time, five publio 
evening lectures besides, and perform most interesting 
experiments, of which the class may have the profit of 
the admission fee. This would generally pay their tui- 
tion, and in many instances exceed it. 

I make this proposal, because hundreds of ignorant 
individuals have undertaken to lecture upon, and even 
to teach this seience, who have never received any in- 
struction from me, either verbal or written. These 
persons pretend to teach it, and that, too, for any prioe 
they can obtain; from five dollars down to twenty-five 
cents! They had better receive *a penny for thew 
thoughts,’’ so as to adapt the price of tuition to the 
amount of information they impart. All the regular 
students to whom I have taught the science of Eleo- 
trical Psychology have been laid under written obliga- 
tions, and have seriously pledged their sacred honor 
never to teach it under ten dollars. Those, therefore, 
who are qualified teachers and honorable men do still 
continue to adhere to the obligations they signed, and 
eharge the original fee. Those who vary from it have 
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' either forfeited their obligaticns, or else never learned 
the science as they ought; and hence the public will 
know who and what they are. 

It is due to myself to state, that some have changed 
the name of this science to that of ** ELgcTRo Bron. 
ocv," and have claimed authorship as to its discovery, 
and have even stated that Electro Biology has no con- 
necon whatever with Electrical Psychology, but is an 
entirely distinct science. This I am compelled to give 
a most decided and unqualified denial. I bave visited 
some of the principal places where the Biologists have 
lectured, and have gathered all the facts in relation to 
their proceedings and the character of their experi- 
ments. I am acquainted with its whole history, and 
the circumstances under which it received its name, 
and why Electrical Psychology was first called ** Elec 
tro Biology." Should I, in a future day, be compelled 
m sélf-defense to take this subject in hand, I shall 
make all the necessary disclosures, which the interest 
and advancement of this science may require, or just- 
ice and duty demand. Fo, the present they must rest 
in my bosom till circumstances shall call them forth. 
I would now only say, that the science of Electrical 
Psychology is identical with that of Electro Biology, 
and that the latter has no existence oniy what dl 
draws from the former, unless it be the mere half 
of its name. 

I have already stated, that there are certain indi 

ge 
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viduals who have gone through the country lecturing 
and pretending to teach this science for one or two dol. 
larg, and even for twenty-five cents, when they could 
get no more, who are utterly ignorant of the human 
system—ignorant of those diseases that assail it, and 
ignorant of the common principles involved in any of the 
sciences, Such may be able to inform you how to close 
man’s eyes—how to paralyze or move his limbs, and 
how to make & psychological impression on his mind. 
But how can they teach any one its philosophical ap- 
plication to disease, or to any useful medical purpose? 
Every man of common sense must perceive that this is 
impossible without the knowledge of science in general. 
Such incompetent individusls have done Electrical 
Psychology a serious injury, and in several places have 
brought it into disrepute. 

Under all these circumstances, I feel it my duty to 
put an end to the worse than useless labors of such 
individuals, by fully explaining the secret mode of 
operation—how an individual may be controlled by 
mental and physical impressions, I would not be un- 
derstood that this can be wholly done by language. It 
requires a visible and personal application of what the 
theory involyes—a practical illustration as to perform- 
ing experiments, and Low to apply it successfully ta 
disease. I will, however, do it faithfully, so far as 
language can accomplish it, and far beyond what any 
lecturer now in the field attempts to explain to his class 
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of pupils. Tle most have failed to give satisfaction 
to those whom they have undertaken to instruct, and 
in many cases serious difficulties have occurred in rels- 
tion to the sum paid for instruction. have therefore 
oome to the conclusion not to suffer odium in future to 
be brought upon this science, if in my power to prevent 
it. I proceed, therefore, to give the instructions to all, 
wo that they may know how to experiment upon their 
fellow-men, as well as those generally who go about as 
lecturers and teachers of this science. In the accom- 
plishment of this I shall be brief as possible. What 
requires ten hours of instruction can not, by any means, 
be communicated fully in two lectures of half an hour 
each. Yet I will embody all, and even more than is 
generally given to any class of pupils by those claiming 
to be teachers. 

I would, in the first place, remark, that the Creator 
has stamped simplicity, as far as possible, upon each 
separate part of the human system. As I remarked in 
my sixth Lecture, each organ of the body performs but 
one function, The eye sees, the ear hears, the olfac- 
tories smell, the glands taste, the heart throbs to regu- 
late the blood, the hands -handle, the feet walk, the 
liver secretes its bile, and the stomach digests ita food. 
The eye never hears, and the ear never sees. So there 
avidently is but one nerve or set of nerves through 
which impressions from the external world are com- 
municated te the mind. This is certain, because the 
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mind can receive but one idea at a time. It is imme 
terial how rapidly soever ideas may be transmitted te 
the mind, they are nevertheless successive, and two 
ideas can not possibly be conceived, at the same in- 
stant, by the mind. One must succeed the other. But 
as there are millions of nerves in the human brain, and 
if it were alike the office of each to communicate ideas 
to the mind, then as many millions of ideas as there 
are nerves might be transmitted to the mind at the 
game instant. But we are conscious that they are suc- 
cessively and not simultaneously conceived. We can 
not attend to two public speakers at once, so as to un- 
derstand their ideas, 1f both were before us, and each 
addressing us upon a different subject. With the same 
earnestness that we give heed to the one, we must neg- 
lect the other. Indeed, there can be no doubt in rela- 
tion to the fact of ideas being successively communi- 
cated to the mind, if we reflect that even one public 
speaker by too rapid a delivery often confuses the 
hearer. 

The mind, as a living being of embodied form, has 
its spiritual brain and spiritus! organs answering to 
the correspondent phrenological organs of the physical 
brain through which it manifests itself, The latter 
are, indeed, a production from the former, as much so 
as the plant and its form are a production from the life 
of the seed. The nerve, or family of nerves, through 
which impressions are communicated to the mind, and 
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by the mind to the body, to move its various parta, is 
located in the organ of Individuality. All the organs 
of the brain, and, indeed, of the whole system, are 
double, and 80 are the senses likewise. The brain has 
ita two hemispheres, its two eyes, two ears, two glands 
of taste, and two olfactories of smell. We have two 
hands, two feet, and the heart has its two auricles and 
two ventricles. The organ of Individuality is alse 
dcuble. It is located in the centre of the lower part 
of the forehead, sends off branches to the optic, audi- 
tory, and olfactory nerves—extends through both hem- 
ispheres of the brain, passes down the spinal marrow, 
and in its course sends off branches to the arms and 
lower limbs, and, indeed, to all the voluntary parts of 
the body. Hence all voluntary motion originating in 
mind is communicated to the organ of Individuality, 
and from thence is transmitted through correspondent 
nerves to that part of the body where the mind directs 
motion to be made. Hence the organ of Individuality 
is the one that constitutes our individualism, or personal 
identity, and by which we identify all individual objects 
in the external world. And though this organ, like al) 
the other phrenological organs of the brain, is made up 
of a congeries of nerves, yet I am satisfied that it has 
but one single identical nerve that is moved by a men- 
tal impression, and that one moves by sympathy the 
whole family of nerves dwelling in that organ; and 
thos motion is communicated to every voluntary de 
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partment of the body where the mind, as the motive 
power, directs. 

For illustration of the above, suppose a pebble were 
thrown into the centre of Lake Superior. It would 
displace its waters, and produce acircle. That circle 
would produce a second, and that second would produce 
a third circle, and so on, each continuing to lessen in 
its action until it apparently died away. But though 
imperceptible to the naked eye, yet the successive ac- 
tion would be continued even to the distant shores, and 
move every drop of water from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. And not only so, but that pebble would 
displace, by sympathy, every particle of water in the 
basined lake, even to its greatest depth. This is evi- 
dent, because if a rock, half the size of that mighty 
lake, were thrown into its centre, the universal disturb- 
ance of every particle of water would be evident and 
perceptible. On the same principle, s pebble—yes, a 
single grain of sand—would produce the same result, 
only on a smaller scale. So the centre nerve (if I may 
so speak) of the organ of Individuality is moved by s 
mental impression, and this movement communicates 
motion by sympathetic impulse to each and every volun- 
tary part of the body where the mind directs. Is not 
this the true philosophy of what we call sympathy ex- 
isting between the different parts of the human body 
and the various attributes of the soul, and between one 
individual and another! And is not this the true 
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philosophy of perscnal identity, on the mystery of 
which so much has been written? Did not the mind 
of man possess a spiritual organ of Individuality cor- 
responding to the physical one of the brain, how then 
could either personal identity or sympathy be recog- 
nized, or even exist? This one spiritual organ consti- 
tutes the unity of all the attributes of the mind, spirit, 
goul, or whatever you please to call that part of man 
which is to exist immortal in a future world. The 
phrenologica] organs of the human brain are but a 
daguerreotype manifestation—a result of the corre- 
spondent spiritual organs of the living mind. They 
constitute the physical apartments of the earthly house 
which is fitted up as a temporary residence for the in 
visible inhabitant within, during its continuance here. 
Having clearly placed before you those interesting 
points that involve the ever sweet and pleasing doctrine 
of sympathy, I will now proceed to instruct you how an 
individual can be electrically and psychologically con- 
trolled. This is a subject involving vast utility as a 
curative power to the sick and distressed, and is there- 
fore full of deep and stirring interest to every feeling 
heart. To control is to cure. In order to affect an 
individual, and to successfully control his mind and 
muscles, it is, in the first place, necessary that he 
should stand in a negative relation to the operator 
as to the doctrine of impressions. Some persons ar 
paturally in this condition, were born in it, live in it, 
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and will die in it. Others are not in this state, and 
hence means must be used to bring them there before 
shey can be controlled. In order to determine whether 
an individual stands in this negative relation to yom - 
self, as the operator, you must first proceed to take 
the communication, as we term it. This is inva- 
riably and philosophically done through the medium of 
two points, I care not whether it be effected by visible 
contact or otherwise, itis still done through the me- 
dium of two points, or the negative and positive electric 
forces, and through the same nerve, or family of nerves, 
that constitutes, phrenologically, our individualism or 
personal identity. 

Before I proceed to notice the most easy, sure, and 
direct mode by which an electro-psychological commu- 
nication may be established, I will, in the firat place, 
speak of the philosophy of communication in general, 
It is evident that the positive and negative forces of 
the two electricities pervade all nature. These I call 
in my seventh Lecture the male and female eleotrici- 
ties, These two forces not only permeate, more or 
lesa, all substances in nature, but they also unceasingly 
emanate from them in electric circles. Hence, as man 
is a part of the universe, he constantly takes into his 
system large portions of electricity with the air he in- 
spires, with the water he drinks, and with the food he 
eats. And by mental and muscular action, and the 


common operations of anima: life, he unoeasingly 
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throws it off through the nervous force. On passing 
from his system into the surrounding elements, it forms 
around him his electric or magnetic circle. How large 
this circle may be is as yet to us unknown. Hence, 
when two individuals come within a certain distance of 
each other, their circles mect, and touch each other at 
two points. And if one of these individuals is in the 
electro-psychological state, the communication will be 
taken through the positive and negative forces. And 
though this communication was taken without personal 
contact, yet it was done through the nerve that consti- 
tutes our individualism or personal identity. A com. 
munication in this manner can be established with those 
persons only who are very sensitive. As only about 
one in twenty-five is naturally in this state, so I can 
step before an audience of a thousand persons, state to 
them what I intend to do, so that all shall understand 
me; then request them all to close their eyes firmly, 
and say, You can not open your eyes ! and forty ont 
of the thousand will be unable to do so. All this can 
be performed in five minutes after entering the hall. 

It is, however, certain, that no effect can be produced 
till you establish a thorough communication between 
yoursclf and the subject through the nervous force of 
the organ of Individuality that constitutes his personal 
identity. And as the centre or moving nerve of this 
organ has sympsthy with all the voluntary nerves of 
the system, and as they reciprocally affect each other 
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so you can establish a psychological communication by 
touching any part of tle system where voluntary nerves 
are located, and particularly of those individuals who 
are very sensitive and impressible. But the most nat- 
ural mode ‘to get a good communication, and the one 
least liable to be detected by the audience, is to take 
the individual by the hand, and in the same manner as 
though you were going to shake hands. Press your 
thumb with moderate force upon the ULNAR NERVE, 
which spreads its branches to the ring and little finger 
of the hand, The pressure should be nearly an inch 
above the knuckle, and in range of the ring finger. 
Lay the ball of the thumb flat and partially crosswise, 
so as to cover tne minute branches of this nerve of 
motion and sensation. The pressure, though firm, 
should not be so great as to produce pain or the least 
uncasiness to the subject. When you first take him 
by tlie hand, request him to place his eyes upon yours, 
and to kecp them fixed, so that he may see every emo- 
tion of your mind expressed in the countenance. Con- 
tinuo this position and also the pressure upon this cw 
“ital nerve for half a minute or more. Then request 
nim to close his eyes, and with your fingers gently 
brush downward several times over the eyelids, aa 
though fastening them firmly together. Throughout the 
whole process feel within yourself a fixed determina. 
tion to close them, so as to express that determination 
fally in your countenance and manner. Having done 
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this, place your hand on the top of his head and press 
your thumb firmly on the organ of Individuality, bear- 
ing partially downward, and with the other thumb still 
pressing the ULNAR NERVE, tell him—you can mol 
open your eyes! Remember, that your nfanner, your 
expression of countenance, your motions, and your lan 

guage must all be of the most positive character. If 
he succeed in opening his eyes, try it onoe or twice 
more, because impressions, whether physical or mental, 
continue to deepen by repetition, In case, however, 
that you can not close his eyes, nor see any effect pro- 
duced upon them, you should cease making any further 
efforts, because you have now fairly tested that his 
mind and body both stand in & positive relation to 
yours as it regards the doctrine of impressions. 

There is yet another mode of communication that I 
have discovered, which is far preferable to the one just 
noticed, is supreme over all others, and will remain so 
till Omnipotence shall see fit to change the nervous 
system of man. This is the Mepran Nav, which 
is the second of the brachial plexus. It is & compound 
` nerve having the power of both motion and sensation. It 
is located in the centre of the upper part of the palm of 
the hand near where it joins the wrist. In order to take 
the communication through this medium, you must take 
the subject by the hand with the palm upward, and 
place the ball of your thumb in the centre of his hand 
wear the root of his thumb, and give s moderate but 
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firm pressure. The astonishing nature of the impres 
sion can only be equaled by the result produced. It 
is & nerve of voluntary motion as well as sensation, 
and therefore belongs to, and has ita origin in, the cer. 
ebrum. Trie, like the other nerves, it can be traced 
directly no farther than the spinal cord, yet there is no 
difficulty in determining its origin to be in the cere- 
brum, because that is the organ of all voluntary mo- 
tion, even as the cerebellum is the organ of all invol- 
untary motion. This mode of communication trans- 
cends all others, and will answer in all possible cases, 
even upon persons the most difficult to control, as well 
as upon those who are the most sensitive and impross- 
ible. I care not how you obtain the communication 
with an individusl— whether it be without contact, or 
by touching any part of the body, yet the communi- 
cation must ultimately be established through the Mz- 
DIAN Nerve as the centre telegraphic force from the 
organ of Individuality, through which organ all ideas 
and all impressions are transmitted from the external 
world to the mind, and through that same organ are 
transmitted by the volitions of the mind to the different 
parts of the body. Even if the communication is 
taken by pressure on the ulnar nerve, yet it is neverthe- 
less communicated by sympathy to the Mep1am NERVE, 
and through which alone the communication becomes 
perfect. There is no question, in my mind, that the 
oplic, the auditory, and the olfactory nerves, as well 
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as those of taste, are but branches of the same com- 
mon nerve by which impressions or ideas are transmit- 
ted to the mind through the organ of Individuality, 
Those whom I have instructed, will please to remember 
this. I desire you, and all, in order to experiment 
with power, to keep up a perfect uniformity in taking 
the communication through the Mrpran Nerve, and 
through this to transmit the electric current to the 
brain and electrify the body. 

Iam aware that the exact location of this nerve is 
somewhat difficult to find, unless you are personally in- 
structed. If you succeed in closing the subject’s eyes 
by the above mode, you may then request him to put 
his hands on his head, or in any other position you 
choose, and tell him, You can not stir them! In case 
you succeed, request him to be seated, and tell him, 
You can not rise/ If you are successful in this, re- 
quest him to put his hands in motion, and tell him, 
Fou can not stop them! If you succeed, request him 
to walk the floor, and tell him, You can not cease 
walking! And so you may continue to perform ex- 
periments involving muscular motion and paralysis of 
any kind that may occur to your mind, till you can 
completely control him, in arresting or moving all the 
voluntary parts of his system, When this is aocom- 
plished, we say, for the sake of convenience, he ir da 
the electrical state. 

You may, perhaps, not be able to affect him any far 
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ther; and as you can not know how this matter standa 
without the trial, so you will next proceed to produce 
mental impressions by operating upon his mind only. 
If he is entirely in the state, you can make him see that 
a cane is a living snake or eel; that a hat is a halibut 
or flounder; a handkerchief is à bird, child, or rabbit; 
or that the moon or & star falls on a person in the 
audience, and sets him on fire, and you can make him 
hasten to extinguish it. You can make him see a river, 
and on it a steamboat crowded with human’ beings. 
You can make him see the boile: burst, and the boa 
blow up, with his father or mother, brother or sister, 
or wife or child on board. You can lay out the lifeless 
corpse before him in state, cause him to kneel at ita 
side, and to freely shed over it the teara of affection 
and bereavement. You can suddenly show him a boy 
or girl, and he sees in them the lost father or mother 
standing before him, and gives the warm embrace. 
You can change his own personal identity, and make 
him believe that he is a child two or three years old, 
and inspire him with the artless feelings of that age; 
or that he is an aged man, or even a woman, or a negro, 
or some renowned statesman or hero. You can change 
the taste of water to that of vinegar, wormwoo4, honey, 
or of any liquors you please, In like manner you can 
operate on his hearing and smelling, as well as on his 
sight, feeling, and taste, When you can produce such 
mental hallucinations as these on all his senses, of 
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thousands of others that may suggest themselves te 
your mind, we say, for the sake of convenience, that 
he is in the psychological state. 

I have thus far confined my remarks to that class of 
individuals who are naturally in the electro-psycho- 
logical state, and shown you clearly how a communica- 
tion in its various modes may be taken, so as to guo- 
cessfully control them both physically and mentally. 
The average number of persons in the United Statea 
who are naturally in the psychological state is about 
one in twenty-five. "These can be cured of any func- 
tional diseases with which they may be assailed, by 
simply performing upon them the experiments I have 
just named, or any others of a like character. And 
not only 80, but upon such any surgical operation may 
be performed without the slightest degree of pain, und 
that, too, while they are wide awake, and in perfect 
possession of all their reasoning faculties. But while 
only one in twenty-five is entirely in this state, and nat- 
‘urally so, yet there is, perhaps, one in twelve who is 
partially in the state, and on whom experiments can be 
performed to a greater or less extent. All these, in 
connection with those on whom you can produce no 
effect whatever, are to be subjected to a process to 
bring them into the electro-psychological state, and we 
see, too, how yastly important it is that this, if posai- 
ble, should be done. This, indeed, would he the no- 
blest triumph ever achieved by man. It would bes 
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triumph over disease and pain, and prepare the humaa 
race to weir out with age. 

Tn order to bring about this result, I know, at pres- 
ent, of no better process than the following: Take 
pure zinc and silver, with a copper wire, as a conductor, 
passed through the zinc, so as to come in contact with 
the silver. For convenience, take a piece of zinc the 
size of a cent, but somewhat thicker, and imbed a five- 
sent piece in its centre, and pass a small copper wire, 
as a rivet, through both. Place this coin in the palm 
of the hand, with the silver side up, sad request him 
to bring it within about a foot of his eyes. Let him 
take a position, either sitting or standing, which he can 
retain twenty minutes or more, without any motion of 
his feet, hands, lips, head, or any part of his body. 
He must remain motionless as a statue, except the nat- 
ural winking of the eye. His mind should be perfectly 
resigned and kept entirely passive to surrounding im- 
pressions. The eyes should be placed upon the coin 
as though they were riveted there, and during the whole ` 
twenty or twenty-five minutes they should, on no con- 
sideration, be raised to look at any person or object 
whatever, and the spectators should be still as the 
grave. If the eyes have a tendency tc close, he should 
not strive to keep them open, but let them olose, Fol. 
low nature. In & public audience, when lecturing, you 
should scat, if possible, a olass of thirty persons 
When the time has expired, collect your coin 80 ag 
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relieve the class from their wearisome position, and 
then try each individual, always taking the communi- 
cation in the manner I have described, and proceod to 
experiment upon them the same as you do upon those 
who are naturally in the state. If one sitting do not 
bring them entirely into the psychological state, then 
let it be repeated on the next evening, and so continue 
on till the work is consummated. All, with few ex- 
ceptions, can be, by perseverance, brought into this 
state, Some are naturally in it--some are brought 
into it by one sitding—some by two- -some by three— 
and some may require a hundred sittings of half an 
hour each before they can be brought to the participa- 
tion of this inestimable blessing. No two individuals 
are alike impressible in any thing whatever, whether it 
be mental effort, moral power and moral suasion, or 
physical endurance. Hence we should not be sar- 
prised, that they all differ from each other as to nervous 
nnpressibility in this science, and that, too, in the same 
ratio as they may differ in their phrenological develop- 
ments and cerebral excitability. It is enough for us to 
know on this point that no two individuals are in any 
respect exactly alike. 

Having described the electro-magnetic coin which I 
conceive to be the best, under all circumstances, ta 
produce the result, and having directed you how to use 
it, I would now apprise you, that this state may be im 
duced by other substances as agents in nature, It 
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may be induced by fixing the eyes upon a piece of sine 
alone, and observing the directions already given. It 
may be induced by a piece of silver, cr a piece of ovp- 
per, iron, lead, or any other metal. It may be induced 
by a piece of wood, or any other substance in nature. 
Or it may be done by a mere mental abstraction, with 
no substance, only the surrounding elements. But 
when no substance is used, the process to the state is 
slow and tedious. Then, again, there is every possibla 
grade of power from the feeblest substance placed in 
the hand up to the galvanic battery, which is more 
powerful than the coin I have adopted as a matter of 
convenience and utility, The galvanic battery I should 
prefer, if it could be carried in the pocket, or be ac- 
ceBsible to all. If thirty persons should join hands, 
and the two individuals at the extremes of the line 
each take a handle of a galvanic battery, and let the 
current be so graduated as to be but faintly felt, and & 
greater number would be affected than by any other 
agent that could be employed. In this case, ss in all 
others, it is to be understood, that the same stillness of 
muscles, the same fixed position of the eye upon some 
object or spot, and the same passivity of mind are te 
be strictly observed. 

The query may now arise in the minds of some of 
the class—Why should all substances in existence have 
a greater or leas tendency to produce this state? 1 
enswer, that electricity is the great and universal 
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agent ordained by the Creator to form, to transmuta 
or to decompose all substances that swarm in the em- 
pire of nature. Hence all substances in existence 
throw off a never-ceasing electro-atmosphcric emana 
tion in a greater or less degree, otherwise they could 
never change. And these emanations by their impres- 
sions more or less affect all human beings according vo 
the relative position in which they may be placed to 
receive and feel the force of such impressions. There- 
fore sleep and wakefulness, health and sickness, pain 
and ease, and all the various sensations and changes to 
which the human system is subject, are experienced 
Hence when we fix our attention upon one substance, 
and become mentally and physically passive to surround- 
ing impressions, we render ourselves, by this volition, 
relatively negative, as far as in our power, to the pos- 
itive force of the substance with which we are engaged, 
and drowsiness, or some other cerebral change or phe- 
nomenon ensues, because by passivity the electro-nerv- 
ous fluid is supplied through the lungs and stomach for 
the brain more freely than it is thrown off. But when 
we resume the activity of our mental and physical 
energies, we, by this volition and action, become rela- 
tively positive to the surrounding impressions of all 
wibstances in nature, and wakefulness, with all its at- 
tendant delighta, is the result, because by mental and 
macular action we throw off from the brain the electzo- 
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nervous fluid more rapidly than it is supplied through 
the lungs and stomach. 

In order, therefore, to render the subject as simple 
as possible, and to establish and perpetuate a uniform- 
ity of procedure in the use of a substance to be placed 
in the hand, I desire you to insist upon the electro- 
magnetic coin as being alone sufficient, under the direc- 
tions given, to. induce the state. And I desire you to 
insist that the pressure on the Mepran Nerve is alone 
sufficient to establish a communication between the 
operator and the subject to perform all the experiments, 
both electrical and psychological, that this science may 
involve. Indeed, all substances, so far as their electro- 
emanating power extends, produce the same effect is 
degree as the coin I recommend. Hence, strictly and 
philosophically speaking, the electro-magnetic coin, as 
the true mode of inducing the state, is all in all. And aa 
all possible modes of obtaining communication, whether 
by contact or otherwise, must meet in the organ of In- 
dividuality, through which all impressions are trans- 
mitted to the mind, and from the mind, through that 
same organ, to all the voluntary parta of the body, so 
there is strictly and philosophically speaking but one 
mode of taking communication, and hence the MEDIAN 
Nerve is all in all. If, however, you could remember 
the exposition I have given you on this intricate and 
interesting subject, you would then find no difficulty in 
deferding yourself against th3 assaults of skeptical 
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men. But as it is, I must leave you with the two sim 
ple forms I recommend—the ErzcrRo-MAGNETIC Corm 
and the MEprAN NERVE. 

As the general points of the subject are now dis- 
tinetly before you, I would next state, that we divide 
this science, for the sake of perspicuity, into rive 
PLANS. The first free regard the mediums through 
which persons are brought into the electro-psycholog- 
ical state. The first is through Mesmerism. Hence 
you will call Mesmerism plan NUMBER ONE. The sec- 
ond is the pressure on the nerve by which we detect 
those who are naturally in the electro-psychologica. 
state. This you will call plan wuMBEeR Two. The 
third is the coin by which others are to be brought into 
this state. The coin you will therefore call plan mum- 
BER THREE. The fourth involves all the experiments, 
whether electrical or psychological, as a sanative 
agent, by which those who are already in this state are 
to be relieved of pain, cured of disease, or prepared 
for any surgical operation without suffering. This you 
will call plan xuMBER Four. And the fifth, in order 
to cure the diseases of those who are not in the state, 
involves the application of physical impreasions upon 
their bodies, and the administering of remeies, whether 
externally or internally applied. This you will call 
plan NUMBER Five. On each of these five plans 1 
now proceed to impart all the necessary information 
and in as clear and concise a manner aa possible. 
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In regard to Mesmerism, which is plan NUMBER ONE, 
[ would say, that if you desire to mesmerize a person, 
who has never been put into the state, nor in the least 
affected, I know of no better mode than to seat him in 
an easy posture, and request him to be calm and re- 
signed. Take him by both hands, or else by one hand 
and place your other gently on his forehead. But with 
whatever part of his body you may choose to come in 
contact, be sure to always touch two points, answering 
to the positive and negative forces. Having taken him 
by both hands, fix your eyes firmly upon his, and, if 
possible, let him contentedly and steadily look you in 
the face. Remain in this position till his eyes close. 
Then place both your hands on his head, gently pass 
them to his shoulders, down the arma, and off at the ends 
of his fingers. Throw your hands outward as you re- 
turn them to his head, and continue these passes till 
he can hear no vice but yours. He is then entirely in 
the mesmeric state. 

The reason why I desire you to throw your hands 
outward on returning them to his head when making 
the passes is, to avoid waking him by passing them up- 
ward in front and near to his body, Itis a well-known 
fact, that by the downward passes of an electro-magnet, 
attached to a galvanic battery, the steel magnet becomes 
instartly charged so as to lift a pound of iron. But 
by the upward passes it becomes instantly demagnet- 
ised so that it will lift nothing. By the downward 
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passes [ mean from the bow or centre of the magnet te 
the extremities, and by upward passes I mean the 
roverse, regardless of tho position in which the magnet 
may be held. The same applies to the human being 
when his mind is left uninfluenced. But if you apprise 
the subject when in the magnetic state. that the upward 
passes will not awake him, then by the force of his own 
mind he can retain his condition, in defiance of all the 
passes you may make. The mind, when in the mes. 
meric state, has the power of sppropriating electri- 
city or magnetism to itself, or of rejecting it, sí 
pleasure. 

In case, however, that the person whom you seat to 
be mesmerized is not affected, and feels no inclination 
whatever to close his eyes after fifteen or twenty min 
utes’ trial, you will still proceed, as directed, to make 
the passes, and continue them also for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Then take him again by the hands, as at 
first, and continue this position about the same length 
of time, then resume the passes, as before directed 
and continue these two modes of operation alternately 
till about an hour is consumed at a sitting. Before 
you leave him, reverse the passes for the space of a 
minute or so às though waking him up, even though 
you see tio visible effect produced. On the next day, 
give him aaother sitting of an hour; and so on, day 
after day, till you get him into the mesmeric state. 
Remember, that all the influence you produce upon him 
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at one sitting, however minute or imperceptible it may 
be, he fully retains to all subsequent daily sittings. 

When a person is in the mesmeric state, whether 
put there by yourself or by some other one, take the 
communication by NUMBER TWO and awake him by the 
upward passes; or else do it by an impression, as fol- 
lows: Tell him, “I will count ¢hree, and at the same 
instant I say three I will slap my hands together, and 
you will be wide awake and in your perfect senses, 
Are you ready?” If he answer in the affirmative, 
you will proceed to count—'* One, Two, THREE P" 
The word three should be spoken suddenly, and ina 
very loud voice, and at the same instant the palms of 
the hands should be smitten together. This will in- 
stantly awake him. Those who are thus aroused from 
mesmeric slymber to wakefulness are, with few excep. 
tions, in the electro-psychological state, and you can 
immediately proceed to experiment upon them. Here, 
then, is an individual who was brought into this state 
through NUMBER ONE, and he stands in a negative re- 
lation to you as it regards the doctrine of impressions, 
and his body is principally charged with negative eleo- 
tricity, which is from the earth, and which alone is sus- 
ceptible of being successfully controlled. 

Having given you all the necessary directions how te 
mesmerize, and how to bring a person into the electro- 
psychological state through NUMBER ONE, and showa 
the relation in which he stands to you as the operata, 
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I now proceed to instruct you in relation to NUMBER 
Two. This can be done in a very few words, as it has 
been already pretty fully noticed. In the first place, 
you may go into a public audience, or among your socim 
friends, and take one individual after another by the 
hand, press the Mepran Nerve, as I have directed, and 
if you succeed in controlling some one, both physically 
and mentally, then such individual is recognized as in 
the electro-psychological state through NUMBER TWO. 
Though this person has never been mesmerized, nor 
operated upon, yet he is found to be naturally in the 
same state, through NUMBER TWo, as is the individual 
who was brought into it through NuMBER ong. Seat 
them side by side, and they both feel the same nervous 
sympathy toward each other, are both charged with the 
same negative electricity, and both stand in a negativo 
relation to you as it regards the doctrine of impressions. 

Take NUMBER THREE, which is the electro-magnetic 
coin, and place it in the hand of an individual whom 
you can not affect, as you did either of the persons men- 
tioned, and subject him to the process of looking at it 
as I have directed, When the time of the sitting has 
expired, tako the usual communication, NUMBER TWO, 
and in case you can control him, both physically and 
mentally, he is recognized as brought mto the electro- 
psychological state through wuMBER THREE, Here, 
then, are three individuals in the same state of nerv- 
ous impressibility, charged with the same negative 
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electricity, stand in the same negative relation to you, 
as it regards the doctrine of impressions, and by the 
same impression they can all be controlled, colleotively 
or separately, They are all in the electro-psychologi- 
eal state, but were brought there through three difer- 
ent plans. But by whatever means individuals may be 
brought into this state, yet bear in mind, that through 
NUMBER TWO, either with or without contact, you take 
the communication, which is the secret, invisible, and 
subtile link of controlling power, and without which no 
effect whatever can be produced. Every principle of 
philosophy is based upon cause, medium, and effect 

Even the Creator himself, were he completely isolated 
from this globe, could produce no poasible effect upon 
it, nor upon the inhabitants of its surface, because there 
would be, in such case, no medium of communication 
by which he could come in contact with it, or in the 
least affect its animal and vegetable kingdoms. Touch 
what nerve you please, or obtain the communication, 
with or without contact, as you may—lI care not how, 
yet it must be transmitted to the brain through the 
Mepian Nerve to the organ of Individuality, and from 
thence to the mind. Even if you press the ulnar nerve 

yet it must be by sympathy communicated from this to 
the Mepran NrRvE, which is much larger, runs paral- 
lel along the arm with it to the spinal cord, and from 
thence thcy both unquestionably pass to the organ of 
Individuality in the cerebrum. They are both com 
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pound nerves, by which we mean, that they are both 
susceptible of voluntary motion and sensation, being 
connected with the mind as its agents to transmit the 
electro-ner vous fluid to and from it, and through which 
it holds a correspondence with the external world. 
Through fAis it receives by impressions ita messages, 
and through this by impressions it returns its answers, 
To take the communication, therefore, by acting directly 
upon the Mepran Nerve is far preferable to any other 
mode, and particularly so upon persons who are not 
very sensitive or impressible. The more remote we 
take our communication from this nerve, the longer we 
must labor to get control, and perhaps often fail, and 
the more feeble will be our action and impression in 
producing any interesting, brilliant, and startling ex- 
periments. The next best mode to get a communica- 
tion is, as I have uniformly taught, through the vLNA» 
NERVE, and is the best mode to conceal the secret from 
others, 

I have now briefly noticed the first THREE PLANS, 
through which individuals may be brought into the psy- 
chological state, and the subtile medium of communica- 
tion through which they may be controlled by mental 
impressions. In regard to plan NuwBER Four I would 
remark, that as it involves ull the experiments, both 
electrica] and psychological, and as I have already suffi- 
eiently noticed these in giving directions hów to perform 
them, so this part of my subject has been anticipated, 
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and is fully before you. Permit me, however, to re 
mark, that it may be well for you to know why these 
experiments are conducive to health, and how it is pos- 
Bible to perform an operation without pain, when the 
patient is wide awake and in his perfect senses. These 
two points I will now philosophically explain. 

Why the experiments, when properly conducted, are 
conducive to health, is because the mind, by coming in 
contact with the electricity of the nerves, moves it with 
a force equal to the impression which the operator 
makes on the patient, and sends it to that part of the 
system to which the patients attention is directed. 
Under its energy the limbs are paralyzed, so that the 
Bubject, by all his exertions, is unable to walk, nor 
when walking is he able to stop, and when seated it is 
not in his power to rise. His arms, in an instant, are 
paralyzed, so that he can not move them, or they are set in 
motion, and he has no power to stop them. By a men- 
tal impression he is made to see his clothes on fire, 
or the house falling, and his limbs orushed to pieces. 
Or he is made to see a lion, a tiger, or a huge serpent 
close in pursuit to devour him. Or, at pleasure, he may 
be wrought up to the most supreme ecstasy of joy and 
delight, or be made to feel, iu the extreme, any other 
emotion or passion of the soul. These various impres- 
sions throw the electricity of the nerves to every part 
of the system with such power as to burst through all 
functional obstructions, equalize the nervous force, and 
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also the circulation of the blood, and thus remove dis- 
ease and still pain. It is a well-known fact in medical 
jurisprudence, that such supreme and sudden excite. 
ments have often cured rheumatism, and made even the 
lame walk. 

On plan NUMBER FIVE, which involves the cure of 
persous who are not in this state, I can say but little. 
It embraces physical action upon their bodies, accord- 
ing to the nature of the disease, and impressions upon 
their minds so far as it is possible to produce them. It 
involves external applications or internal remedies, as 
the case may require. In a word, it involves the excel- 
lences of all medical systems in being, and sums them 
all up in the supreme beauties of one bright and glo- 
rious system, and that system is Electro-Curapathy, 
T now turn to the consideration of the last point I prom. 
ised to notice. 

The true philosophical cause, why a tooth can be ex- 
tracted, or a surgical operation performed, without pain, 
is, that all feeling or sensation is in the mind, which 
holds ita residence in the brain, and which, as a living 
Seing of immortal form, has its spiritual hands, feet, 
and organs corresponding to those of the body. In. 
deed, the body, in all its complicated organism, is but 
a visible daguerreotype picture of the invisible spirit 
in the brain, and from which it has drawn all its linea 
menta of form. Strictly speaking, the body itself has 
bo feeling. If you touch, for instance, the point of a 
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needle to tho forefinger, it irritates some minute branch 
of a nerve of sensation. This irritation disturbs the 
electricity of the nerve that serves as a telegraph wire 
along which the disturbed electricity passes, and a 
Bbock is produced upon the identical correspondent spot 
of the forefinger of the spirit, disturbs the harmony of 
its own beautiful movements in ita spiritual sphere, and. 
this impression produces pain. 

If, then, the communication between the mind and 
the electricity of the nerve to which you touched the 
needle could be cut off—if the telegraph wire should be 
so impaired, that the electricity could not pass to the 
mind to shock it, then no pain could be felt. This is 
always the case in palsy, when the nerves of sensation 
are paralyzed. Amputation could then be performed 
without pain. Now, excitement will cause the same 
insensibility to suffering and pain, if the impression be 
sufficiently great to produce it. This is evident, be- 
cause as there is, in the human system, but a certain 
amount of feeling, therefore in the same ratio that you 
excite one part to sensibility the other parts are so far 
robbed. The following anecdote related to me of Henry 
Clay will illustrate this. It is as follows: 

A gentleman on the floor in Congress, in his speech, 
made a severe personal attack on Henry Clay. Mr. Clay 
was, at the time, very much indisposed, and considered 
unable to speak. He whispered to the gentleman who sat 
next to him, and said, I must answer him, but beg of you 
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not to let me speak over half an hour. He »ommenced, 
and was soon on wing—soaring, and uniting the lan- 
guage of earth and heaven in his defense, till every 
period seemed to shake the universe. He was aroused 
—was excited—his brain stirred proudly. His half 
hour expired, and the gentleman pulled his coat, but 
Clay paid no attention to the signal. He kicked his 
limbs, but it made no impression. He run a pin sev- 
eral times half its length into the calf of his leg. Clay 
heeded it not, spoke two hours, sunk exhausted into his 
seat, and upbraided the sentinel for not stopping him! 
He had felt nothing. Excitement called the electricity 
of his system to his brain, and he threw it off by men- 
tal effort. In the same degree that sensation was called 
to his brain the limbs were robbed. 

Dr. Channing, in his sermon on the burning of the 
steamboat Lexington, when so many lives were lost, 
most eloquently explains this very point. He says: 

** We are created with a susceptibility of pain, and 
severe pain. This is a part of our nature, as truly as 
our susceptibility of enjoyment. God has implanted it, 
and has thus opened in the very centre of our being a 
fountain of suffering. We carry it within us, and can 
no more escape it than we can our power of thought. 
We are apt to throw our pains on outward things ad 
their causes Tt is the fire, the sea, the sword, or hu- 
man enmity, which gives us pain. But there ie ne 
pain in the fire or the sword, which passes thence inte 
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our souls. The pain begins and ends in the soul itself. 
Outward things are only the occasions. Even the body 
has no pain in it, which it infuses into the mind. Of 
itself it is incapable of suffering. This hand may be 
cracked, crushed in the rack of the inquisitor, and that 
burnt in a, slow fire; bit in these cases it is not the 
fibres, the blood-vessels, the bones of the hand which 
endure pain. These are merely connected, by the will 
of the Creator, with the springs of pain in the soul. 
Here, here is the only origin and seat of suffering. If 
God so willed, the gashing of the flesh with a knife, 
the piercing of the heart with a dagger, might be the 
occasion of exquisite delight. We know that, in the 
heat of battle, a wound is not felt, and that men, dying 
for their faith by instruments of torture, have expired 
with triumph on their lips. In these cases, the spring 
of suffering in the mind is not touched by the lacera- 
tions of the body, in consequence of the absorbing 
action of other principles of the soul. All suffering ia 
to be traced to the susceptibility, the capacity of pain, 
which belongs to our nature, and which the Crestor has 
implanted ineradicably within us.” 

I olose by remarking, that as the science of Elevtri- 
eal Psychology is the doctrine of supreme impressions, 
s0 you will readily perceive why s surgical operation mas 
be performed without pain, 
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LECTURE XIL 


[Tha following Leoture upon the science of GrzwzTorLoav, whieh 
was then called NATALOLOGY, was delivered, by request, to the La- 
dies of Troy, N. Y., in the Morris Place Hall, in February, 1844. 
And, as it belongs to the subject of Electrical Psychology and the 
great doctrine of impressions that this science involves, it is here 
inserted in its appropriate place. The Author haa generally de- 
livered it as the last lecture of the course, to his private classes, 
when giving them instructions in Eleotrical Psychology.) 


Láns: 


Tue purpose for which we are now assembled is to 
take into consideration the science of GENETOLOGY or 
Homan Bzgavrr, as founded upon the doctrine of im- 
pressions. I contend that the human species can be 
gradually improved through the harmonious operation 
of mental impressions, exercised by the mother, and that 
the time will come when they will be born into existence 
with just such lineaments of form as we may choose. 
This is no idle dream—no infatuation of a disturbed 
brain, but sober reality. Human Beauty has been, ia 
all ages, admired, praised, loved, and desired by the 
millions of our race. Its charms have been sung by 
the poet in thoughts that burn; have taxed the finest 
ecuceptions of the artist and the sculptor, and have 
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been made to breathe upon the canvas, and to speak 
in the marble. The charms of Beauty have been 
dwelt upon, sni painted by the eloquent orator, and 
have moved the hearts of all human kind. All know 
and feel the power of Beauty, and ardently covet the 
gem. 

The subject now to be considered is, whether, 
through the power of the mental impressions of the 
mother, her unborn child, during the period from con- 
ception to birth, can be moulded into beauty, and born 
into existence with those admirable lineaments of form 
that so much delight the beholder. To the candid 
consideration of this interesting subject [ now invite 
attention. 

That the mother ean greatly affect her unborn child 
is unquestionably true. No one will deny, that by 
some sudden impulse of mind—such as extreme fear 
. or joy, she has often produced abortion, or else greatly 
injured her offspring. I know of one well-authenti- 
cated case, where the mother was extremely terrified 
at a young cub when she was about three months en- 
ciente. It was her twelfth child, and was born an 
idiot, while her other eleven children were intelligent 
and active. It was a boy. He lived to fourteen 
years of age, and had many actions peculiar to the 
bear. There are instances, too numerous to mention, 
where human beings have not only acted like, but evem 
wesembled, some species of the brute or bird race 
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And as the uniform testimony of mothers is, that they 
were frightened during pregnancy by the creature to 
which the offspring was likened, so no other satisfactory 
eause ever has been assigned for the effect produced, 
A wealthy lady, in Boston, was frightened by a par- 
rot. Her daughter, now ten or twelve years of age, is 
a mediocre, and her voice and manner of speaking re- 
semble those of this bird. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance, on seeing the head of her cosset lamb suddenly 
crushed, brought forth a son, sbout six months after 
this occurrence, whose temples were much pressed in, 
and the forehead protruded as did that of the injured 
lamb, yet his intellect was not in the least impaired, 
A singular circumstance ocourred a few years ago in 
Bunkum County, N. C. A girl waa there exhibited, 
who was born with only one leg and one arm. A lady 
who was about two months advanced in her time, had 
a strong desire to see this girl. Her curiosity being 
great, she examined the deformed object with long and 
unwearied attention. Her friends had to force her, 
as it were, from the exhibition. She went home, but 
the image of the unfortunate girl was but too deeply 
impressed upon her mind to be forgotten. She con- 
` versed about it by day, and it was the subject of her 
dreams by night. She at length got an impression 
that her child would be born like the object thai 
haunted her brain. Her time of delivery came, and 
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her fears were realized. She brought forth w daugh 
ter with only one leg and one arm! 

How often it has occurred, where a lady has had a 
Strong desire, or longing for wine, that she has cem- 
municated the color of the liquor by impression to her 
child. In like manner, through strong mental impres- 
sions, she has stamped upon the unborn child a straw- 
berry, blackberry, grape, or any fruit for which she 
had an ardent longing, and made it perfect both as it 
regards its color and shape. Endless instances of this 
character can be produced, and also the uniform teati- 
mony of the mother that she had a longing desire for 
what appears upon the child. Against this, the argu- 
ments and objections of some medical writers and their 
adherents are of no weight, as they are evidently em: 
tirely ignorant of the electrical philosophy of this sub. 
ject. . The mental impression, or longing of the moth- 
er must, however, far exceed her usual impressions in 
order to produce this result upon her offspring. 

I am not arguing any new truth, nor the discovery of 
any new principle of action, but what has been known from 
the earliest of human records. The Bible history admits 
the principle even in its application to the brute race, 
Laban deceived Jacob by giving to him Leah for a wife 
instead of Rachel, for whom he had served him soven 
years, by tending lis flocks. He then pr 
should serve him seven 
pecify Jacob, Laban offer: 
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& poor chance for wsges. He told him, thst all the 
speckled cattle should be his. But Jacob resorted te 
& plan by which he sufficiently punished the selfish 
spirit of Laban. He put speckled rods at the bottom 
of the watering troughs. He kept the male and female 
cattle apart. There is no question, that he allowed the 
males to have free access to water, but kept the fe- 
males away till they were very thirsty, even bellowing 
and bleating for water. In this condition he allowed 
them to mingle only at the troughs. And as water is 
colorless, nothing but the speckled rods could be seen 
by the thirsty and drinking females, and under this 
strong impression they conceived. But this is not all. 
Jacob understood his subject sufficiently well to go over 
the same ground again the next day, and keep up tha 
female herd till the same great thirst returned. This 
would bring to their minds what seemed to them s 
speckled fluid, and to those already conceived the im- 
pression would continue to deepen. True, Laban re- 
peatedly changed the wages even up to ten times; but 
this was of no avail, because Jacob as often changed 
the scene of action by preparing the causes that must 
philosophically produce their corresponding results in 
the animal economy. Hence I again assert that I am 
not arguing sny new principle of action. I claim no 
such discovery, but merely claim the discovery of ita 
philoe»phy, and of having reduced it to a system cape 
Me of improving and ennobling our race. 
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Such are its facts, and I now turn to ita philosophy. 
Gold can be dissolved in aqua regia. A five-dollat 
gold piece thrown into this liquid dissolves and soon 
disappears, only as the whole liquid assumes the color 
of the gold. Let this liquid be properly prepared, and 
lip the ends of the two wires of a galvanio battery into 
it. In this liquid you may then immerse any metallic 
article you please. Take, for instance, a silver watch- 
case with your own name engraved upon it, and many 
curiously wrought characters and devices; immerse 
this in the liquid, and the positive and negative forces 
of galvanic action passing from the battery through 
these two wires into the solution will seize the incon- 
eéivably fine particles of gold and lay them upon the 
watch-case as solid as though they had been melted 
there. You may continue this process until every par- 
nole of the half-eagle shall be placed upon the watch- 
case, and yet the perfeot identity of your name, and 
all the marks and oharacters engraved upon it, will be 
retained. This is called galvanizing metals, A second 
copper bank-plate can be made from the original by 
galvanism, so that every letter and mark shall be exact, 
and the plate be s perfect fac-simile of the original. 
Hence we perceive that through the positive and nega- 
tive forces of galvanism, which is but one form of eleo- 
tricity, & perfect identity is preserved. 

We will now apply this great principle to the arge- 
went under >onsideration. i 
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ef the female are s universal solvent in which are in- 
volved exact proportions of all the constituent eleménts 
of her body. This redundancy is given her by the 
Creator for the propagation of her race. As soon as 
she conceives, the womb closes up, and this same re- 
dundant compound of her being is secreted in the 
womb, as the fluid in which the fetus is immersed and 
swims, and is the raw material out of which its body 
is to be manufactured. And while I am upon this 
point, permit me to remark, that as soon as the child 
is born this same redundant substance is carried through 
the lacteal secretions and manufactured into nourish- 
ment which the infant draws from its mother’s bosom, 
Hence the menses are the prepared substance to pro- 
luce the child's body in the womb, and to sustain it at 
the breast. 

Through the galvanic action of the positive and neg- 
ative forces ef her involuntary nerves the foetus is 
formed. These forces seize the elementary particles 
of this solution, and convey them to the conception, 
which is the nebulo-centre or nucleus to which they all 
tend, similar to the particles of gold in solution to the 
watch-case. Hence if & woman were to conceive while 
wrapped in total darkness, and never see the man by 
whom she conceived, nor get the most distant impres- 
sion of his image, and could she, at the moment of 
conception, be consigned to a sleep of profound insen- 
sibility till the time of her delivery came, she would 
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unquestionably bring forth an offspring exactly in het 
own image. It would be as perfect a fac-simile of her 
own organism, form, and features as the second bank. 
plate was of the first from which by galvanic action it 
was produced. But while the galvanic powers of her 
involuntary nerves, through the positive forces, are form- 
ing the new being in her own image, the voluntary 
nerves, through which the voluntary powers of her 
mind act, are also producing their effects by moulding 
the new being in the image of the person on whom her 
mind is most powerfully placed. Hence if her self- 
esteem is great, and she fancies herself superior to her 
husband, and has great self-love, and but little regard 
for him, she will often consult her mirror, and her child 
will most resemble herself notwithstanding the im- 
pression of her husband's countenance x» the features 
of all others around ber. 

But if she, on the contrary, cherishes a warm and 
generous affection to her husband, and if he be far dis- 
tant from home and exposed to dangers om land or 
ocean, her mind goes with him and lingers in imagina- 
tion upon his image. The child is born, but it is in 
the likeness of its father. If her love and esteem to- 
ward herself and husband are abont equally divided 
and balanced, the child will be a blended picture of the 
two. The opposite passions of hatred and dislike will 
produce the same result as it regards form of features 
and personal appearance. Or if the mother should 
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entertain s very high regard for her minister, doctor 

or any friend, and circumstances should occur to bring 
him frequently to her mind, her child would resemble 
him. Suppose her husband should be jealous of any of 
these, or of some boarder in the family whom she even 
hated, and charge her with conjugal infidelity, she would 
be inclined, under such circumstances, to keep her mind 
upon him in detestation, fear that her child might re- 
semble him, and when born all her fears would be real- 
ised. Such circumstances have separated many a hus- 
band and wife, and broken up many a family when the 
wife was virtuous, and her honor unsullied and pure as 
the snowflake ere it falls. 

In this view of the subject it will be seen that every 
countenance upon which the enciente mother gases, and 
every object, whether animate or inanimate, presented’ 
to her view, has a tendency to produce an impression, 
either favorable or unfavorable, upon the foetus, And 
as all form, motion, and power belong to, and exist in, 
mind, and can be communicated through electric action 
from the mother’s mind to the foetus, so when beautiful 
forms and pleasing sights are presented to her with suf- 
ficient power, she transmits them by a mental impres- 
sion to the embryo being as a part of its future beauty. 
Bo, on the other hand, when horrid forms and fearful 
sights are presented to her mind with sufficient power, 
and ag her mind now contains these deformities, she 

11 
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transmits them also by mental impression to her ehild, 
and perchance effecta its ruin. 

If we contemplate all form, motion, and power as 
existing in mind, and if the mind has, indeed, its spir- 
itual arms, hands, and fingers, and limbs, feet, and 
toes, and of which the natural ones are only correspond- 
ent manifestations, may not, then, the withdrawing of 
the spiritual arm from action in the mother's mind be 
the cause of preventing the natural one in the festus 
from being developed and produced? She deeply con- 
templates a girl without an arm, and hence sends no 
motion from her spiritual arm, and therefore produces 
no electric action through the corresponding nerves to 
organize the natural arm of the foetus, and hence her 
child is born without an arm. The voluntary impres- 
sion of her mind may be sufficiently great to overpower 
all involuntary action in that part. This would so- 
count for the crush of the lamb's head, before stated, 
and for all mishaps being transmitted by a deep im- 
pression from the mother’s mind to the corresponding 
part of the foetus. It would account for the color of 
Jacob’s cattle, because all colors exist only in the rays 
of light which are but a result of electric action. It 
would account philosophically for the fact how the ool- 
or of wine and the colors and shapes of berries are in 
like manner stamped upon the unborn being. It would 
socount for the fact how even the mother’s disposition 
may be phrenologically and hereditarily communicated 
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to her offspring. By exercising too much her aequisi- 
tiveness or secretiveness—or by exciting too deeply her 
combativeness, destructiveness, or revengeful feelings, 
she may communicate these hereditarily to her child, 
and thus sow, in the embryo, the seeds of the future 
robber, liar, or even murderer. The lady, while en- 
ceinte, walks upon enchanted ground. She can not 
stir without touching some string that may vibrate 
either harmony or discord in her offspring’s soul long 
after her head shall have been laid in the dust. Phre- 
nology must take one step farther back. She must 
commence her instructions at the commencement of 
our embryo being. She must there take her stand at 
the fountain-head of existence, and thunder her lessons, 
of eloquence as she moves down the stream of human 
life to the silent grave, nor cease her warning voice till 
the finger of death shall touch her lip. 

The subject, Ladies, of Human Beauty is now fairly 
open before us, and its vast importance seems to 
awaken in your minds, as we proceed, an increasing 
interest. I am now ready to have the grand question 
introduced—How are our children to be born into 
existence with just such lineaments of form, or Human 
Beauty, as we may desire? 

To answer this question understandingly, I will take 
into consideration the general directions to be pur- 
sued, and the means to be used in order to produce 
the noblest specimen of Human Beauty. I desire, af 
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the very onset, to introduce the subject to you im rta 
highest perfection, so far as I am able. To this end 
I must select à lady of brilliant talents, and who is 
highly educated and accomplished as an ornament of 
her sex, but whose features and form are but of ordi- 
nary mould. I merely desire one who is capable of 
producing the strongest possible mental impression. 
Let this lady select, before she conceives, a portrait, 
bust, miniature, or picture of some beautiful, talented, 
and distinguished individual, or the living person, she 
would desire her child to be like both in appearance 
and character. Let it be a picture that she greatly 
admires for its fine proportions and beauty of person, 
Let her keep her mind upon it until she entirely fa- 
miliarizes herself with its features and form, Let her 
now conceive with this deep impression on her mind; 
and after this, let her still continue to gaze upon, and 
daily contemplate, the admirable grace of its form, and 
the charming expression of its countenance. Let her 
place it where it can be readily seen. Let her imbibe 
for this image a sentimental passion, indelibly im- 
press it upon the heart, and interweave and blend it, 
as it were, with her being. Let her contemplate it by 
day with such intense interest and devotion as to 
transplant, if possible, its image to her midnight 
dreams. And let her constantly long and desire, and 
ardently hope and expect, that her child shall be like 
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this in form and soul. These are to be her constant 
feelings and impressions till the day of delivery. 

In addition to this, let the most admirable order, 
arrangement, and comfort pervade her house, and par- 
ticularly her own apartment. Let its furniture be 
beautiful. Let it be adorned with pictures of the 
most pleasing and delightful landscapes embracing all 
the beauties and varieties of nature, and such life-like 
scenery as shall awaken and rouse the noblest powers 
of her ideality, sublimity, and imagination. Let her 
frequently go out to gaze upon, and contemplate nature 
as she is, whether on the earth beneath, or in the 
starry fields that mantle the bosom of night. By 
these means she will keep her mind in balance, and 
bring it into harmony with all that is grand and beau- 
tiful in the works of the Creator. And not only so, 
but let her soul be kept serene. Let her passions not 
be excited. Let her anger, jealousy, and vengeance 
remain in slumber, and no language be used to ruffle 
her tranquillity. Iam speaking of a highly educated, 
accomplished, and talented woman. And, lastly, let 
her food be wholesome, plain, and prepared to her 
wishes, and adapted to her appetite. Let these direc- 
tions be faithfully observed during her entire period 
of gestation, and her child will be moulded in the 
image of the picture, or living person she contemplated, 
and be born into existence a noble specimen of Human 
Beauty; and under proper phrenological culture it ess 
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be borne on in the path of improvement, and finaly 
elevated to the highest physical beauty, and intellectual 
‘snd moral perfection of our nature. 

I have now considered what I call a perfect oase, 
the noblest specimen of man. And in order to pro- 
duce this happy result, we perceive that the mother 
must be highly educated, enlightened, and refined. It 
depends more upon her than the father, If the father 
should possess the talents of an angel, and the mother 
be deficient in intellect, her offspring, particularly the 
sons, would never rise above mediocrity. In such 
case the best intellect is in favor of the daughters. 
But reverse it, and let the father be deficient, and the 
mother highly talented, and she will produce intelli- 
gent children of both sexes, but this intelligence will 
be far more strongly developed in the sons than in the 
daughters. An instance can not be found where an 
imbecile mother ever produced a man of sterling tal- 
ents, even though the father, as such, were most emi 
nently distinguished. All talented and great men 
have had great mothers who, even if they were unedu- 
cated, still possessed the elements of original great 
ness. 

Owing, therefore, to this great diversity of intelleo 
tual, moral, and physical beauty and deformity im 
females, it can not be expected, that the grand period 
will soon arrive when all these difficulties will be sur- 
mounted, and when our race shall attain that physical, 
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mental, and moral beauty which our subject involves, 
foreshadows, and insures. Comparatively but few fe- 
males are as yet qualified to successfully introduce 
their offspring into existence in Human Beauty, yet 
the most deformed and ignorant female can be in- 
structed and directed how to improve her progeny. 
Her children again can be still farther improved and 
elevated, and so on to suocveding generations till the 
end, we contemplate, shall be obtained, and the highest 
hopes, and the brightest mid-day dream of the philan- 
thropist, as to the perfection of humanity, shall be 
consummated. 

My argument, thus far, relates to those of the fe- 
male race who are not yet in the electro-psychological 
state, but who are still capable of gradually perfecting 
their progeny in proportion to the strength and power 
of their impressions, and thas moving them onward to 
the fair fields of Human Beauty. But in all these 
cases it can be effected by the wife only, independent 
of her husband. But there are many who are nat- 
urally m the psychological state, and millions more 
who, by s slight exertion, can be brought into it. 
Upon all such a mental and moral impression can be 
made to any extent we choose. In all these instances 
it would be in the power of the husband to select the 
portrait or picture in the likeness and beauty of which 
he would desire his child to be moulded. And by pro- 
ducing the impression psychologically upon the mind 
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of his companion onoe or twice per day, the end would 
be obtained, and in all such cases the finest specimens 
of Human Beauty could now be produced. How im- 
portant, then, that the science of Electrical Psychology 
should be thoroughly learned and understood by all, so 
that, through their assistance, as many as possible 
may be, by perseverance, brought into the state, and 
that the great work of producing these sublime im- 
pressions may now be understandingly commenced, 
and some rare specimens of Human Beauty, under the 
energy of this science, be presented to the world. 

We see then, Ladies, the supreme importanoe of 
woman being highly educated and accomplished. Col- 
leges should be dedicated to her, and all the great and 
useful sciences, that strengthen, expand, and elevate 
the mind, should be laid at her feet. Her mind should 
be early imbued with political science, and taught the 
value of liberty, and the deep-toned love of country. 
She should be taught the history of fallen empires, 
kingdoms, and republies, and be made acquainted with 
the hardships, toils, and sufferings of our revolutionary 
heroes. She should be taught the lofty dignity, honor, 
and heroism of George Washington, the cradled son 
of Columbia. She should be educated in every sense 
equal to the man. It has been generally supposed, in 
by-gone days, that if woman could barely read and 
write, it was abundant, as she had nothing to do bat 
attend to her domestic concerns, and to take care of 
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children. But the arrest of her progress in sciences 
bas but proved to be an arrestof the intellectual, 
moral, and social advancement of the world. Her sta 
tion, so far from being insignificant, is indeed & most 
responsible one. She holds in her silken grasp the 
destiny of empires, and the weal and woe of our race. 
She has not only a moulding power over her unborz 
offspring, but during the first ten years of its exist 
ence, as it is almost exclusively confined to her soci- 
ety, so from her it still continues to draw, in a great 
measure, its oast of character. Hence she should be 
educated and qualified to breathe to her child ths 
purest thoughts and noblest principles, and to inspire 
its tender bosom with the deep-toned love of country. 
She should be qualified to impress upon it a high sense 
of honor and true greatness, and the most patriotie 
and exalted sentiments. And, in order to do this suc- 
cessfully, she should be well acquainted with phreno- 
logical science and human nature, so as to make her 
impressions understandingly and forcibly upon the 
proper organs of the brain. These organs would then 
be more and more harmoniously developed, and the child 
would continue to improve in beauty of person, and in 
intellectual and moral greatness, ss he advanced te 
maturity. 

In the light our subject now stands, how lamentable, 
and how awful is the consideration, that our childrem 
should be committed to the care of ignorant, degradod, 
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and too often of wicked and unprincipled servants, to 
be almost exclusively reared by them! There the 
seeds of ignorance, if not of vice, are early sown. 
How elevated and responsible is the mother’s station! 
How fatal to the character and welfare of her offspring 
are ignorance and vice! How dreadful, how alarming 
and fearful, to see her resign her fond charge, and 
commit its destiny, for weal or woe, to such unskilled 
hands! She had better resign her child to the silent 
grave, where, even though her lids are filled with 
tears, she can yet smile, that its pains are o’er, that 
ita beating pulse is still, its spirit unstained, and its 
burning brow is cold! Yes, Ladies, the contempla- 
tion of this subject is so painful, that I choose to leave 
you to draw your own conclusions rather than to ex: 
press my thoughts. 

True, the pulpit insists on her social and religious 
rights, because this is popular. But by neglecting to 
plead in behalf of her civil, hor POLITICAL, and 1m- 
TELLECTUAL RIGHTS it has forgotten her elevated sta- 
tion and high destiny, fallen from heaven to earth, and, 
by its fall, crushed the dearest hopes of the philan- 
thropist for the speedy, intellectual, and moral advanos- 
ment of our race. It will not, and dare not speak im 
a bold, firm, and untrembling voice in defense of thosa 
rising sciences and improvements of the age, however 
useful, against which the current of popular opinion 
strongly sets. Jt has ceased to breathe the pare, 


healthful, and invigorating breezes of Paradise, that 
inspire an independent and godlike heroism. Woman 
is thus, in a voice of pretended mercy, oppressed, and 
it dare not even rebuke oppression and crime, when 
clothed in gold and sustained by popular impulse. 

The pulpit is the great engine of moral power and 
moral reform. But by neglecting the science of Hu- 
man Besuty, and the general and extensive education 
of woman, its energies are in s great degree para- 
lysed. But it is destined, by the decree of the Ruling 
Heavens, to be aroused from ita dreadful slumberings 
upon the monster PoruLAnrTY, whose breath is con- 
suming it, and to thunder its energizing and regenera- 
ting powers forthe accomplishment of this great end 
which involves the moral elevation and the intellectual 
grandeur of man. Ths science of GzsxroLoor, em- 
bracing the doctrine of psychological impressions, in 
eonneotion with the gospel of Jesus Christ, is destined 
to renovate the world and usher in the millennial 
morn. Extensive combinations are formed, and the 
moet untiring exertions are constantly made to improve, 
not only the animal, but even the vegetable race. 
Fruits and grains, in a few years, have been brought 
to great perfection, by man simply oo-operating with 
nature 80 as to enable her to make the moet favorable im- 
pressions to produce what is beautiful in her vegetable 
department. Soalsoin the animal kingdom Worses, 
sheep, and oxen, and even the rece of swine, ere sana 
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ally improving in form and beauty, and premiums are 
offered for the finest specimens, both as to symmetry 
and size. But not a single thought is bestowed as te 
improving snd beautifying the godlike lineaments of 
the human form. To improve these through the edu- 
cating of woman, and enlightening her how to make a 
psychological impression upon her embryo-child, is but 
to improve the morals of our race. The theme is z 
great one, and it will require future generations tc 
move it on, and to develop and present it perfect t$ 
the world. It will be the scroll of Human Beaut. 
anrolled. This is indeed a sublime hope. 


£ Eternal hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous birth began; but not to Tade 
When all the sister planets have decayed. 
When wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the earth beley 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruin emile, 
nd light thy torch at natare's funeral pila.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO (BE IMPROVED AND STEREOTYPEU EDITIUN. 


Wits one MONTH after these highly popular 
lectures were first delivered, an edition of TREE 
THOUSAND COPIES was published and soid, and a 
second edition called for, which has alao been 
exhausted, and the demand is still increasing." 
Under these circumstances the author was pre- 
.vailed on to REVISE, ENLARGE, and 80 IMPROVE 
the work as to render it, if possible, even much 
more desirable. 

The merits of the work may be inferred from 
this fact: an audience of OVER Two THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, composed of the most intelligent citizens 
of New England, was held six evenings in suc- 
cession, chained in the most profonnd silence, 
listening to these truly philosophical lectures, and 
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witnessing surgical operations without pain, and 
other experiments, at once convincing, ana full 
of great practical utility to every human being. 

The author, Dr. Dods, is a man of extensivo 
experience and general information. He first 
qualified himself for the medical profession, then 
engaged in the study of theology, and has been 
in the ministry for more than twenty years, and 
is favorably known as a lecturer on many of the 
natural sciences. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM 


LECTURE I. 


Lames AND GeNTLEMEN: It is with much pleusure 
that I present myself Esfore you this evening, to lectura 
upon the science of Animal Magnetism. I do this by 
special invitation from several distinguished members 
of both branches of our legislature, now in session in 
this city; and this thronged congregation of more than 
two thousand hearers speak the interest which is awak- 
ened in the bosoms of our citizens in relation to this 
subject. This dense and anxious crowd too plainly 
manifest the high expectations which are entertainea 
of the feeble abilities of the speaker to do it justice— 
expectations which I am fully sensible I shall be unable 
to answer. Leaning, however, upon the solid grandeur 
vf truth, and believing Tuar to be stirring eloquence 
and living power, I have, therefore, even as things now 
ure, with all your roused expectations crowding upon 
me, but little to hazard, for I am fully sensible that 1 
am standing before a learned and a7 intelligent congre- 
gation. And when I inform you that I have never 
written any thing upon this subject, and am, therefore, 
obliged to speak from the fortuitous suggestions of the 
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moment, I am conscious that you will do me justice. 
by making every reasonable allowance. 

Jt is not my profession to lecture upon this subject 
| have other means for my subsistence, and for that 
wf those who depend upon me. Circumstances have 
valled me into the field. Many, very many ignorant 
individuals, who know nothing of the human system. 
nor of the common principles of any science, have gone 
into the field as lecturers on Animal Magnetism, and 
by making it a mere puppet-show, have brought it ints 
degradation in the public mind. Such persons are 
doing the cause, which is one of benevolence and mercy, 
an irreparable injury. They vad better qualify them- 
selves for the work, or else retire from the field. In 
this state of things, I was urged, by several scientific 
gentlemen, to step forward in defence of the cause of 
righteousness and truth, and to lend my aid in raising 
it from the dust, in wiping off the sneers of men, and in 
placing it on a foundation where it should command not 
only the attention, hut the respect and admiration which 
nre justly due to it from men of science and talents 
In this city, 1 find but one noble spirit laboring and 
toiling. who is well qualified for the work, and who is 
deserving a better patronage than he receives.” As 
these are the circumstances undcr which I have en- 
tered the field, so, of course, I visit those places only 
where I am invited to lecture upon this science. 

I have had the subject of Mesmerism under consider- 
ation for about seven years, reading all that came in 
my way for and against it. Five: f thse years ] re- 
mained a stubborn, a most confirmed sceptic, and 
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refused even to attend a lecture, or to witness an ex 
periment. until I was persuaded by a particular friend 
of nine to accompany him, and see and hear for myself. 
I am, therefore, prepared to make a'l due allowance for 
honest sceptics ; and, in their opposition to me during 
this course of lectures, I shall maintain an entire em- 
pire over my feelings; and being fully sensible of 
their condition, 1 well know how to sympathize with 
them. But there is yet another class of sceptics, wha 
have witnessed experiments which they cannot resist, 
and stil cry, "uu»suc AND conLusioN !” Of these, 
there are two kinds. First, those who never investi- 
gate anything for themselves, and who do not know 
the definitions of the words, “humbug and collusion ;" 
but who, nevertheless, use them very freely, because 
they have heard their minister, their doctor, or, per- 
chance, their schoolmaster, use them. They do it by 
imitation, on the same principle that the parrot imitates 
the sound of the human voice, and they do it just about 
as understandingly. Second. those who are talented 
and desire to keep on the wings of the popular breeze, 
and catch the breath of fame. These may be known by 
the ridicule, wit, and sarcasm they employ, through the 
press and otherwise. But, “humbug and collusion” have 
become stereotyped words, and their use costs but little 
labor; and they unswer most admirably to supply the 
place of sound argument and common sense in the most 
of minds. If my hearers will please turn their atten- 
tion to all the talented write:s, who have, in various 
ages, vehemently opposed those now well-established 
aciences which, in their infancy, appeared incredible 
and who assailed them with the bitterest invective and 
sarcasm, they will learn that they were men who were 
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alv js studying what was popular, and who had s 
large share of sclf-esteem, and of the love of appruba- 
tion, This test will hold good from the opposers of the 
earth’s revolution on its axis, discovered by Galileo; 
from the scoffers at the science of the circulation of the 
human blood, discovered by Harvey, step by step, 
down to the scoffers at Fulton’s application of steam- 
power,—yes, even down to the opposers of, and scoffers 
at, the brilliant science of Phrenology, which is now 
spreading with a power that can never be successfully 
resisted, a zeal that cannot be quenched, and a liv- 
ing energy that can never die, True, a candid man, as 
well as any other, may doubt a new science; yet, how- 
ever strange or incomprehensible it may appear, he will 
not denounce till he has given the subject a candid in- 
vestigation. 1 am speaking of those only who denounce 
without investigation, and who can assign no other 
reason for so doing, but their own willing ignorance, 
or because the popular voice is against it. 

I am, however, proud in the reflection that the science 
of Mesmerism is embraced by men of the first talents 
and science in both continents, and whose names will 
live in the republic of letters, and shine with lustre long 
alter those of fawning sycophants shall have been lost 
in unremembered nothingucss. It is embraced here 
among us by a Pierpont, the Fowlers, a Gilbert, a Neal, 
and a Wayland. It is embraced by men who have 
forgotten more than those who cry “ humbug and col- 
lusion" ever knew. 

I have bcen ir the ficld as an occasional lecturer ever 
since October, 1841, and have uniformly advocated the 
same principles which 1 am now about to advance and 
sustain in the course of 'ectures ] am pledged to deliver 
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in this city. This fact, many now present well know 
who have heard me in other sections, or who have 
seen the substanze of what I have now to offer on 
Mesmerism, reported by the editor əf the Yarmouth- 
port Register, in March, 1842. I shall here contend 
for the same principles, and endeavor to sustain them 
by fair experiments, in electricity, galvanism, and com 
mon magnetism. 

There is one apology, however, to be offered in favor 
of honest sceptics. It is this: Those who have lectured 
upon Mesmerism have not pretended to give any 
cause for the wonderful phenomena produced—have 
held them in mystery, and perhaps pronounced them 
inscrutable to the human intellect. Hence, it ia uot 
strange that thousands, under such an impression, 
shou]d refuse to investigate a subject which its advo- 
cates held in mystery. That there are mysteries iz 
Mesmerism I readily admit; but that there are more 
than in any other science, I deny. We may, for in- 
stunce, tell the chemical properties of earth, water, and 
air, and the degree of warmth necessary to produce 
vegetation. But still no one can solve tho myatery 
how an acorn becomes an oak, or a seed becotnes a 
plant. There is no science in the universe, but what has 
some incomprehensibilitics resting upon its face; but 
this circumstance is considered no objection to this truth 
of any science. Hence there is no reasoa why Mes- 
merism should bé rejected on this grouad. Yet thou- 
sands do reject it, because they corieud thai it is 
incomprcehensibly strange! They know ncthing but 
what is strange, and yet what is strange they cannot 
believe! All the operations of nature gorag on around 
us are strange, and the only reason we have ceased tc 
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wonder is, because they are common. All sueh ob 
jections are therefore futile. 

Before I proceed any further, I would remark that ] 
consider “Anima Macwetism” a very inappropriate 
name. It should be called Sererruanuism, or MENTAL 
Execraicity, because it is the direct impulse of mind 
upon the minds and bodies of others. As it is the science 
of MIND AND ITs POWERS, so it is the highest and most 
sublime science in the whule realms of nature, and as 
far transcends all others as godlike mind transcends 
matter. 

Having made these introductory remarks, | now 
proceed more directly to the consideration of the sub- 
ject before me. In presenting before you “the war 
and the wuereroge” of these interesting phenomena, 
and, in order to make them plain to the humblest ca- 
pacity, it will be necessary to associate the subject with 
other principles in philosophy which are well under- 
stood by all, and thus rise from the consideration of the 
more gross and dense particles of matter, step by step, 
up to those which are the most rarified and subtil of 
which we can form any conception. In doing this, J 
shall not take into consideration every possible grade 
or species of matter, but those substances only which 
belong to the great classifications of nature's empire, 
and which ure the most obvious to every observer, 

; In the first place, then, I contend. that there is but 
one common Law pervading the whole universe uf God 
which is the Jaw of Eavittugirw. In perfect accord. 
ance with this law there is kept up à constant ACTION 
and reaction throvghout every department of nature. 
Wis true there has been much written, and still more 


said, about the multiplicity and variety of the laws of 
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nature. Butthis is, at least to me, wholly unintelligibla 
While, however, I contend for but one commcn Law, it 
is still conceded that this law is so varied as to be 
perfectly adapted to all the variety of substanees in 
being. On this principle the earth is certainly not 
eternal, for were it so, the hills and mountains would 
long ago have been washed to a level by the storms of 
heaven; yes, it would have been done by the gentle 
lescending dews. Indeed, I hazard nothing in saying, 
hat even the mouniains of solid granite would have 
seen crumbled into atoms ages age, by the very opera- 
ion of the particles of air—"the fingers of Time ;” 
because every thing in nature is tending to an equi- 
librium. 

Having begun at the grossest particles of matter, let 
us now rise gradually in our contemplations, step by 
step, up to those that are the most rarified and subtil of 
which we can form any conception. Warer is a body 
lighter than earth. Let a canal be dug of one hundred 
feet in depth, one hundred in width, and a thousand 
feet in length. Let a strong lock be constructed across 
its centre, and one half filled with water. Let the gate 
be hoisted, and the water in the one division will fall, 
and in the other rise, until an equilibrium of height is- 
attained. Nature, having gained her end, is then at 
rest. And the action of this element will be great in 
proportion as it was thrown out of balance. The 
rush will ba at firs! tremendous, but continue gradu- 
ally to lessen until it finds its perfect slumber in equal 
height 

The same is true in relation to our atmosphere, a sub- 
stance lighter than water. The air in this room is now 
rarified by heat, and is thus throwr out of balance with 
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the circumambient air which is more cold and dense 
Hence, through every &ey-hole and crevice there is c 
rush of this element into the room, which will continue 
until the equilibrium of density is attained. Then, and 
not before, nature, having gained her end, will be at 
rest. The air in one section of the globe is more rari- 
fied by heat than in another; and hence the gentle 
zephyrs of heaven are continually fanning the human 
brow with a touch of delight, and carrying health to 
human habitations. If this element be thrown still 
farther out of balance, we witness the stirring gale; 
and if carried, in this respect, to its extreme, we wit- 
ness the sweeping hurricane, or the roaring tornado, 
which prostrates human habitations in its mighty course, 
and bows the mountain forest to the earth. 

The same is true in relation to electricity, a substance 
more rarified and light than air. If two clouds are 
equally charged with this subtil fluid, they may pass 
and repass each other, or mingle into one, yet not a 
flash of lightning will be seen. But if they are une- 
qually charged, or what is called in electrical science, 
“positively and negatively charged,” then the heavens 
will stream with forked lightning, till both clouds are 
equally charged. By long drought and heat, electricity 
becomes very unequally diffused throughout the atmos- 
phere. One portion of air contains a much greater 
quantity than another, and when thus thrown out of 
balance to a certain extreme, nature can hold out no 
longer. A reaction must take place. Convolving 
clouds roll the heavens in darkness—the lightnings 
flash, the thunders rofl, and the war of elements eon. 
tinues until the electr iflused through 
out thy atmosphere ith the eurth 
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Nature, haviag thus gained her end in the equilibrium 
produced, is at rest—all is calin. 

If we pass on from inert matter to animated nature 
we shall find that the same law there also holds its em- 
pire. 1f, for instance, a healthy child, three or four 
years of age, be permitted to sleep every night for a 
year or two between two very old, decrepit grandparents, 
it will pine away, and if not removed, perchance it may 
die. There is, perhaps, not one under the sound of my 
voice, but what has heard the remark, that “it is very 
unnealthy for young children to sleep with very old, in- 
firm people." It is even so, and parents should beware. 
The child is full of animal life, and its nervous system 
is charged with the vital fluid, secreted by the brain. 
This gives that suppleness to the limbs, and that buoy- 
ancy to the heart which we witness in the young. The 
grandparents lack the proper quantity of this ncrvo- 
vital fluid, which occasions that rigidity of the limbs 
we witness in the aged. he same common law of 
equilibrium that pervades the universe, is here also in 
operation. The nervo-vital fluid passes from this child 
to the two aged persons in conjunction. The child 
loses, and they continue to revive, and as this little one 
can never bring those infirm persons up to an equilib- 
rium with itself, so it must go down to them. Nature 
will have her equilibrium, if she has it in death. 

Once more: there is in the nervous system no blood. 
By the neavous system ] mean the brain and all its 
ramitfications. The blood belongs exclusively to the 
circulating svstem, which embraces tlie veins and arte- 
ries. I grant that the blood-vessels pass round the 
convolutions of the brain. but in the nerve itself there is 
no blood, and the whole mass of brain is but a congeries 
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of nerves. These are charged with a nervo-vital jlud 
which is manufactured from electricity. Hence, the 
circulating system containing the blood, and the nervous 
system containing the magnetic fluid, are not 'o be 
blended, but distinctly considered. Now, as a human 
being may lack the proper quantity of blood in his cir- 
culating system, so he may lack the proper quantum ol 
the nervo-vital fluid in his nervous system. This is 
certainly rational. And, moreover, it may be easily 
known when such is the case. When we see persons 
who, on hearing suddenly some good or bad news, 
are thrown into great excitement, tremor, and agitation, 
we may be certain that their nervous systems lack the 
due measure of the nervo-vital fluid. Now let a person 
whose brain is fully charged, come in contact with one 
whose brain is greatly wanting in its due measure of 
this fluid, and let the person possessing the full brain 
gently and unchangeably hold his mind upon the other, 
and by the action of the wiut, the fluid will pass from 
the full brain to the other, until the equilibrium between 
the fluids in the two brains is attained. The sudden 
change in the receiving brain produces a coolness and a 
singular state of insensibility. This is wAaNETISM; and 
it is in perfect accordance with all the principles of 
philosophy in the known realms of nature. If any one 
denies the operation of the law of equilibrium in this case, 
then he here makes a chasm, amidst the immensity of 
(God's works, which he can nowhere else discover 
[ have clearly shown him that, from the grossest matter 
in the universe, step by step, through every grade, up to 
electricity, the same law holds its expire, and quitter is 

ontinually equali itself amit mat 
j On this principle, it wi H 


that, if 
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a person has a great deficiency of the nervo-vital fluid, 
he can be mesmerized the first sitting, and probably in 
xn hour's time, or a much less period. These we cal 
eusy subjects. But if the deficiency be less, it will take 
a longer period in proportion, and if the brain have 
nearly its proper quantity of fluid, then the effect pro- 
duced, at the first sitting, will be small, yet still it 
will be visible. 

From the premises Taid down, and in accordance with 
the law of equilibrium, it will probably be said, that only 
few persons can be mesmerized, This, however, is not 
correct. l contend that every person in existence cAN 
be, and indeed overt to be thrown into the mesmeric 
state. This, I am well aware, is contrary to the opinion 
of the advocates of this science. The most liberal cal- 
culation I have as yet heard, is that about one in nine of 
the human family can be mesmerized. But every one 
can be, and that, too, in perfect accordance with the 
principles laid down. Let two persons of equal brains, 
both in size and fluid, sit down. Let one of these in- 
dividuals remain perfectly passive, and let the other ex- 
ercise his mental and physical energies according to the 
true principles of mesmerizing, and he will displace 
some of the nervo-vital fluid from the passive brain and 
deposit his own in its stead. The next day let them sit 
another hour, and so on, day after day, until the acting 
brain shall have displaced the major part of the nervo- 
vital fluid from the passive brain and filled up that space 
with his own nervous force, and the person will yield tu 
the inagnetic power, and sweetiy slumber in its inexpreg 
sible quietude. 

9* 
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LECTURE II 


Lapres ann GentLemen: On the last evening, | had 
the pleaz'ire to deliver before you my introductory lec- 
ture on the science of SrinrruALISM, and to explain 
“the wav and the waererore” of the effect produced 
1 clea!y showed that Mesmerism was in perfect ac- 
cordance with the universal law of nature, which J call 
the law of Equilibrium; and, as I, in concluding my lec- 
ture, contended that every person in the world could 
be mesmerized, some, as I suspected would be the case, 
have to-day argued that, according to the principle laid 
down by the speaker, two brains of equal power can no 
more mesmerize each other, than one of a less power 
can mesmerize a greater; and hence, that the argu 
ments of the lecturer are contradictory and irreconcila- 
ble. But this objection is by no means valid. It is 
readily conceded that two brains equally full and 
healthy cannot affect each other, admitting both persons 
to be equal in muscular energy, and to make at the same 
time the same mental and physical effort. But, if one 
person sit down and passively resign himself, and an- 
other even of less power and less nervo-vital fluid exert 
ali his energies, then the law of equilibrium requires 
that there shall be an effect produced in the Passive 
object equal to all the power exerted bythe activa 
egent. Hence, « weaker 
superior power. and the 
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throw each other into the mesmeric state. I have 
known the instance where a small girl, only nine years 
of age, mesmeiized a young man twenty years old, and 
of uncommon strength. Though it is a well known 
law, that two bodies of water will seek a 'evel when a 
communication is made between them, yet it is equally 
true that, by a pump, water may be thrown from a 
lower to a higher cistern; and who will deny that it is 
in perfect accordance with the law of equilibrium t 
Surely, no one. It is by physical energy that the air is 
removed from the pump, and the circumambient air 
pressing upon the water in the cistern, causes it to rise 
till an equilibrium of height is attained—exactly equal 
fo all the powers employed. But so far as the mes- 
meric state is concerned, it will be remembered, that 
man, in acting on his fellow-man, exerts not only a 
PHYSICAL, but a wENTAL, and morau power. These 
must all be taken into consideration, and duly weighed, 
m order to form a correct idea of the law of equilib- 
rium in the employment of the magnetic forces. If this 
common law in nature extended no farther than merely 
to bring substances that are out of balance down to n 
common level, then all action in the various elements 
would soon cease. 

It will be remembered that no one kindred element ever 
disturbs itself, or ever throws itself out of balance. ft 
requires another element to do this. The water would 
always keep on a perfect level with itself, throughout 
the globe, if air and heat never disturbed it. Ry heat 
it is rarified into vapors, carried over the globe in 
aerial conductors, condensed by cold into drops, and 
rained upon the mountains and more elevated portions 
of the globe, and then again seeks its level with the 
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parent ocean. So there is a power that rarifies the air 
and the denser portions rush to its aid, and the winds 
are in uction to keep up a perfect balance in its own 
empire, while air, abstractly, could never disturb itself. 
Hence it is even the law of equilibrium by which one 
porticn of water is thrown out of balance with itself: 
and the same ia also true in relation to the atmospliere. 
If heat, which is but the action of electricity, rarifies the 
water so as to cause it in subtility to approximate itself, 
then surely it is according to the law of equilibrium 
that water is thrown out of balance with itself by for. 
cing it into a partial equ'librium with some more rarified 
substance. Carrying out this principle, and appiying it 
to Mesmerism, it will be readily understood not only 
how two persons of equal power may mesmerize each 
other, but even how one of less physical power may 
mesmerize a greater, and yet the whole be effected in 
perfeet accordance with the law of equilibrium. 

Having made these remarks, which the occasion 
scems to demand, I will now proceed to a direct consi- 
deration of the nervo-vital fluid in the human brain. 

It is admitted, that the air we breathe is composed of 
two substances, namely, oxyeen and nirrocen, Their 
relative qualities are about one-fifth oxygen and four- 
filths nitrogen. But these are not all. It is evident,, 
that hydrogen and electricity are also component parts 
of air. Oxygen and electricity are the principles of 
Hame and of animal ;ife, while nitrogen extinguishes 
both. "There is not a single square inch of air but what 
contains more or less electricity. The air in its com- 
pound state is drawn into the lungs. The oxygen and 
electricity arc communicated to the blood, which is 
charged with iron, while the nitrogen is disengaged 
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and expired. This iron, which gives colur tu the blood 
is instantly rendered magnetic under the influence of 
electricity, analogous to the needles in the galvanic bat- 
tery which become magnets merely by induction. The 
blood itself is, at the same time, oxydized by the oxygen 
of the air, and instantly becomes cherry ~ed. This 
oxygen generates an acidity in the blood, in some de- 
gree answering to the solution of the sulphate of copper 
in the galvanic battery The biood, thus magnetically 
prepared at the lungs, is thrown upon the heart, arc 
forced into the arteries. Hence, arterial blood is red. 
It is propelled to the extremities, driven into every pos- 
sible ramification, and is collected and carried back in 
the veins, through the other ventricle of the heart, to 
the lungs, for a fresh supply cf the electro-magnetic 
power. Hence, venous blood is dark, and is unfit to 
be thrown into the arterial system a second time till it 
has again come in contact with the oxygen and electri- 
city of the air. The blood, thus discharged, is pro- 
pelled through its living channels, and this friction 
causes the electro-magnetic power to escape from the 
circulating system into the nervous system, for which 
it has a strong affinity, and, being secreted by the brain, 
it becomes the nervo-vital fluid, or animal gulvanism. 
It is important here to remark, that the blood, in its 
friction through the arteries, has given off its eleciro- 
magnetic power into the nervous system. The blood, 
thus freed, assumes a dark appearance in the veins, and 
becomes entirely negative, The lungs, being charged 
with a fresh supply of electricity. become positive. 
Hence the blood is drawn from the veins to the lunge 
on the same pririeiple that the negative and the positive 
in electricity rush together, 
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From the alove observations, it will be perceived 
that every muscle of the human body, every organ and 
gland, is polar, and by the negative and positive prin 
ciples, as above noticed, animal life is sustained and 
perpetuated through the action of the lungs and blood. 

We thus perceive that the nervo-vital fluid is manu- 
factured out of electricity, taken into the lungs at every 
inspiration. It completely charges the whole brain. 
when that organ is in a healthy state. The nerves 
composing the brain, are of three kinds, namely: the 
nerves of sensation, the nerves of voLuwTARY motion, 
und the nerves of ivvoLuntary motion. I make these 
three divisions, so that I may be the more readily under- 
stood when speaking of nervous action. I desire you 
to bear in mind that these three classes of nerves are 
all charged with the nervo-vital fluid, which is exactly 
prepared to come in contact with mind. 

We put forth a wiit. That wilt stirs the nervo- 
vital fluid in the voluntary nerves. This fluid causes 
the voluntary nerves to vibrate. The galvanic vibra- 
tion of these nerves contracts the muscles. The mus- 
cles, contracting, raise the arm, and that arm raises 
foreign matter. So we perceive that it is through this 
conentenation, or chain, that the mind comes in contact 
with the grossest matter in the universe. 

It is evident that there is no direct contact betwecn 
mind and gross matter. There is no direct contact 
between the length of a thought aud the breadth of that 
door. Nor is there any more direct contact between 
my mind and hand, than there is between my mind and 
the stage upon whieh I stood. Thought cannot touch 
al mind can come 
uld not raise Wy 


my hund; vet i 
in contact with 
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hand at all by the energies of my will. Hence, it must 
be true, that the highest and most subtil of inert mat- 
ter in the universe, being the next step to spirit, can 
come in contact with the mind. And electricity 
changed into nervo-vital fluid, (which is living galvan- 
ism,) is certainly the highest and most etherial inert 
substance of which we can form any conception. 
Hence, as before remarked, it must be true, that we 
put forth a will. By the energies of that will this gal- 
vanie substance, or nervous fluid, is proudly stirred ; 
that stirring vibrates the nerves; this vibrates and 
contracts the muscles; the inuscles raise the arm, and 
that arm moves dead matter. 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of this argument, it 
will yet be said that, as physiologists contend that no 
one can explain through what medium the mind comes 
m contact with matter, nor even how a muscle is made 
to contract, and raise the arm, and as the lecturer has 
undertaken to explain it, we have a right to demand 
positive proof. This demand being rational, I will:en- 
deavor to meet it. I am, then, to prove that the nervo- 
vital fluid, (which is perfect galvanism,) is indeed, the 
agent by which we contract the muscles and raise the 
arm. That being done, my point is gained, and the 
medium through which mind comes in contact with 
matter is established. 

I would first remark, that it is common when crimi- 
nals are executed, that their bodies are delivered over 
to medical men for dissection. Now take a human 
body. and let it be conveyed from the gallows to the 
charnel-hause, and laid upon the dissecting-table. Let a 
continuous shock from a strong gclvanic battery be 
given, and the muscles of the dead man will contract 
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and exhibit many frightful contortions. Many interest 
ing experiments of this character have been published, 
The dead man has been known to spring upen his knees, 
jolt them upom the floor, make violent gesticulations 
with his hands, move his head, roll his eyes, and chatter 
his teeth. The student, unused to such ghastly exhiti- 
tions, has left the room, or fainted away ; and even the 
experienced physician has started back with horror at 
the frightful contortions which he himself had made. 
Now, what was it that contracted the muscles of this 
dead man! There is but one answer to the question. 
It was galvanism. And what is galvanism, but electri- 
city in a changed form; so that, instead of giving the 
system a sudden shock, like electricity, it merely pro- 
duces a singular vibrating sensation upon the nerves, 
which causes the muscles to contract! It is nothing 
.else. Electricity, galvanism, magnetism, or attraction 
and repulsion, are but different dispositions of the same 
common fluid. Now, as galvanism contracts the mus- 
cles of a dead man, and is the only power known that. 
\ when artificially applied, can contract the muscles of 
! the living, so it must be the agent employed by the will 
to contract the muscles, and enable us to perform all 
the voluntary motions of life. Whatever may be the 
opinions of others, I consider this argument irresistible, 
and shall hold it as such, until it be fairly refuted. 

It must now appear plain to every sandid mind, that 
by the action of the will, and the exercise of all the men- 
tal powers, the nervo-vital fluid, this living galvanism, 
is continually tlirown off from the voluntary nerves. and 
through the respiratory organs is again supplied. There 
is still, however, a greater waste. The involuntary 
nerves throw off another large portion through the action 
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of the heart aud 'ungs. and the digestive apparatus 
And the nerves of zensation, also, do their part in throw- 
ing off this fluid. Let me here particularize. The 
uerves of sensation are those by which feeling is con- 
veyed te the mind. The voluntary nerves are those 
through which the mind gives motion to those parts of 
the body that are under the control of the will. The 
involuntary nerves are those that give motion to such 
parts of our system as are not under the control of the 
will. None but the involuntary nerves pass to the heart, 
stomach, and liver. So the heart will throb, the stomach 
digest its food, and the liver secrete its gall, when we 
nre awake or asleep, whether we will it or not. But to 
*he lungs go both the voluntary and involuntary nerves. 
The involuntary ones are, however, the most numerous, 
3o that though a man may hold his breath and keep the 
lungs in suspension till he faints, yet the involuntary 
nerves will get the mastery, and restore him. Through 
these three sets of nerves the galvanic fluid is continu- 
ally wasting and passing from the whole system. 

That I am correct, as to the nature of this nervous 
fluid, is certain. Take an animal, and tie off the invol- 
untary nerves that lead to the stomach, and digestion 
will instantly cease. Then pour a moderate current of 
galvanism from the Eattery into the stomach, and diges- 
lion will immediately commence. Hence, I have clearly 
proved that the nervo-vital fluid, secreted by the brain 
is of a galvanic nattre, and is manufactured from elec- 
tricity which we breathe into the lungs every inspiru 
tion we take. And I have, moreover, proved that thir 
electro-magnetic power is the only matter that can come 
in contact with mind, and is the only agent by which 
the will contracts the muscles. Hence, the conclusion 
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is absolutely unavoidable, that, by the concentration of 
the mind upon an individual, and by the action of the 
will, this fluid can be thrown upon another person till 
bis nervous system is fully charged. This is Mesmer- 
‘ain. 

Having these important facts before us, we perceive 
that the subject is one of momentous interest. The ner- 
vous system, embracing the brain and all its ramifica- 
lions, when once diseased, seems to baffle all medical aid 
and skill. Hence, those upon whom fits of derangement 
are permanently settled, are abandoned as hopeless ; ana 
of both of these states, we are all more or less in danger. 
Those persons, particularly, who, on hearing the least 
good or bad news, are thrown into tremor and agitation, 
are in danger. Their brains lack the proper quantity 
of the nervo-vital fluid. It will be remembered that in 
the nerves of the brain there is no blood. The blood is 
exclusively confined to the veins and arteries, while the 
nerves are charged with this nervo-vital fluid—a galvanic 
substance. Now if the veins and arteries are filled with 
blood, and if the nerves are fully charged with the gai- 
vanic fluid; in one word, if the circulating system and 
the nervous system are in perfect balance, health and 
firmness are the result. But if the circulating system 
lack its proper quantity of blood, then languor and de- 
bility cf body are the result. But if, on the other hand, 
the nervous system lack its proper quantity of galvame 
fluid, then nervous excitability is the result, and the per- 
son is in danger of fits, derangement, and all the nervous 
diseases that attend the human race. This is evident 
from the following facts: Take a person who has a suf- 
ficiency of blood in the circulating system, but who, ot 
the same time, has not enough of the galvanic fluid in 
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his nervous system. By some circumstance the blood 
is suddenly thrown to his head, and the veins and arte 
ries which pass round among the convolutions of the 
brain are swelled with this pressure. The nerves com- 
posing the brain not being sufficiently filled and braced 
with the galvanic fluid, spasmodically collapse, and a fit 
is the result. How often do persons, who suppose they 
are well, suddenly drop down dead in the sfTeets! How 
often has a father or mother retired to rest, and appa- 
rently in health, yet in the morning the children found 
one or the other a corpse! Here, through eating too 
much, or some other cause, the blood was suddenly pro- 
pelled to the brain, and the nerves, not being sufficiently 
braced with the galvanic fluid, collapsed, and by apo- 
plexy, instant death ensued. Even the bosom compan» 
ion, slumbering upon the same pillow, never felt a mo- 
tion. 

Now if these persons had been mesmerized, no such 
calamity would have ensued. Their nervous system, 
by which J mean the whole brain and all its ramifica- 
tions, would have been charged from a full and healthy 
brain, and having been thus charged, it would have 
stood the war of internal elements, and outrode the rush- | 
ing storm. 

In the light our subject now stands, we perceive how 
vastly important it is that every person while at ease, or 
even in health, should be operated upon until the brain 
is magnetically subdued. As stated in my first lecture, 
one person can be mesmerized in an hour or less anoth- 
er in two hours, and so on up to thirty hours. Let a 
healthy friend of yours sit down, one hour each day 
unti! he subdues vour brain. No person should mes. 
merize mere than one hour in twenty-four The exer- 
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tion is so great, he will injure himself if he do. Bot 
here is the glory of this science. Though you may la- 
bor an hour each day for twenty or thirty days in suc- 
cession, yet what you gain, you hold, until the work is 
accomplished. And not only so but after the brain i8 
once magnetically subdued, vou can then throw the per- 
son into the state in five minutes. Yes, achild ten vears 
old can then mesmerize a giant father. Your brain be- 
ing magnetically subdued, it is worth hund;eds of dollars 
to you. You are then ready for the day of distress 
Come what may—toothache, headache, tic doloreux, 
neuralgia, or any pain of which you can conceive; let 
some one mesmerize you and then wake you up, and the 
pain is gone. The whole process need not occupy more 
than ten minutes. Should you full and break your arm, 
then let some person mesmerize the arm only, which can 
be done in one minute. You are free from pain, and 
though in your wakeful state, yet you can look quietly 
on, and see the bones put to their places. Your arm 
ean then be kept in the mesmeric state, and thoroughly 
and rapidly healed without having ever experienced one 
single throb of pain. Or by simply mesmerizing your 
arm or leg, you can sit in the wakelul state and see them 
amputated, and feel no pain. But if you neglect to have 
your brain magnetically subdued, then when the day of 
distress comes upon you, as it might require several 
hours to put you into this state, it will then be too late 
to avail yourse.f of the blessings this science is calcula 
ted to bestow. 

It is not ouly a preventative of fits. insanity, and of 
ihe most frightful nervous dissases, and a safeguard 
agninst pain, bet it will cure fits, if no congestion of the 
brain has taken place, [t never fails to remove the 
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ague and fever, however long it may have Leen upor 
the indiv dual, and will prevent any fevers prevalent in 
northern climates, if the individual be mesmerized au 
soon as taken. ; 

Here, then, are opening before us new fielas of action, 
where those wao have hearts of benevolence may freely 
roam at large, and find ample scope for the fnll gratifi- 
cation of all their sympathetic and Christian feelings 
and those wha scoff and sneer at this science, do scotf 
and sneer at human wo and human pain, and know not 
what they do. 
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LECTURE IIl 


Laviza AND GgwTLEMEN: The two lectures I have 
snd the pleasure to deliver, and the successful experi- 
nents l have, during the last two evenings, performed 
in. your presence, have awakened opposition, and the 
excitement has truly become tremendous. Hundreds 
cannot gain admittance into this capacious chapel, and 
the breathless anxiety and stillness of this crowded 
congregation, show the deep and stirring interest which 
yeu fecl in the science of Mesmerism, which is the sci- 
ence of mind and its godlike powers. For many ages 
men have turned their attention to matter, and confined 
all their investigations to the realms of material philoso- 
phy. It is true, that here and there a noble spirit has 
turned his attention to scan the nature and powers of 
the human mind itself. But she seemed to close her 
laboratory against their entrance, and forbid them to 
lay their hands upon her sacred shrine. In this condi- 
tion,there was no alternative but to judge of mind itself 
from íts vast and complicated operations, both mental 
and moral. But that the mind itself could directly pro- 
duce a physical result by its own living energies, seems 
never to have entered their hearts. But new fields of 
thought are opened to the human soul, and the mysteri- 
ous and wonderful powers of the living mind are now 
seen ana felt. Circumstances require me to say that I 
regard not the opposition or the scepticism of men. I 
challenge ‘uvestization both ss 1o the experiments I per- 
form, or the arguments | Me: Estand mailed with im. 
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mutable truth, and hence, on this subject, am invulner 
able to every attack. Truth is immutable, cannot bend 
to circumstances, and must stand independent of the 
belief or unbelief of men. It must soar on towering 
wing far above the reach of scorn, ana sooner or later 
triumph over all opposition. 

I now come to speak of mind and its powers. I have 
clearly shown that the wit raises the arm through the 
agency of electricity. Perhaps I should not call it 
electricity, but NERVO-VITAL FLUID, OF GALVANIC FLUID 
manufactured from electricity taken in at the lungs 
The wiLL is not an attribute of the mind, but the result 
of all the attributes brought into council and action, 
It is the executive of the mind. The question now 
comes up in proper order before us: Is there any power 
in mind to produce a result by simply winuiNa it? 1] con- 
tend that there is, while the opposers of Mesmerism con- 
tend that there is not. Mesmerism, then, must stand or 
fall on the existence or non-existence of such a power. 
And first, let me appeal to you as Christians. If you 
deny that miad, or spirit, has any power to produce a 
physical result, then how does the Creator govern the 
universe? How can his Spirit come in contact with 
matter so as to produce any physica' results? The 
creation and government of the world are represented 
in scripture as the result of the divine will. “He doeth 
according to his will in the army of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of earth." "The creation of the world 
and all its appendages is represented as the effect of 
his will. “He said, let there be light. and there was 
light." “He spake, and it was done; He commanded 
and it stood fast." If, then, the infinite Spirit. by holding 
his will unchangeably upon all the raultifarious objects 
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of creation, moves unnumbered worlds, ard governs 
the universe, then there is also an energy and power in 
the human spirit proportionate to its greatness. If yor 
grant. ‘hat the infinite Spirit, by putting forth an infinite 
will. can produce infinite results, then surely a feeble 
finite spirit, by putting forth a feeble finite will, can pro- 
duce a fecble finite result. 1 only ask you, as Christian 
philosophers, the admission that the same cause shall 
produce the same EFFECT. 

If, however, you deny the correctness of this conclu- 
sion, then 1 have only to say, that you furnish the 
atheist with a weapon by which he is sure to deleat 
you. Argue as long as you please, und even drive the 
honest atheist from any other ground, he will at last 
say: “Well, admit there is a God, yet he can do nothing.” 
Your Bible says, “God is a spirit.” Hence, he has no 
hands, feet, nor physical body, as we have. He may 
therefore, with and wit to all eternity ; yet he can dc 
nothing, because spirit, by its mere mental action, can- 
not come in contact with, nor in the least affect matter. 
We know this, says the atheist, from observation and 
experience. “ And what can we reason but from what 
we know?” A human being, for instance, may sit down 
and exercise all his mental energies. He may wi 
and witt to endless ages, yet he can do nothing—can- 
not produce the least physical result, unless he uses his 
hands or comes in bodily contact. I now ask those 
Christians who deny that the mind has such power as 
we are contending for, how can they answer this argu- 
ment of the atheist? TI contend that they are not able 
1o meet it. There is no human ingenuity beneath these 
heavens tha the Christian opposers of the mesmeric 
power can summon to their aid adequate to the task. 
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Indeed, it implies a contradiction in terms, and involves 
them in the following compound dilemma: If the infi- 
aite Spirit, by the energies of his will, can produce 
infinite results, then a finite spirit, by its will, can pro- 
duce a finite result. But a finite spirit, bv its will, can- 
not produce any result, so an infinite spirit, by its will, 
cannot produce any result! Of this dilemma, they may 
take either horn. Now for the consistency of these 
sapient opposers. They admit that the infinite Spirit, 
by its will, governs the universe, and produces infinite 
effects, and yet deny that a finite spirit, by its will, can 
produce the least physical effect; which is most philo 
sophically absurd! But, if a finite spirit, by its living 
energies, can produce a finite result, then there is a God, 
and the heavens do rule. Iam willing to meet any in- 
telligent clergyman in controversy who denies the truth 
of Mesmerism ; and before this enlightened congrega- 
tion, who shall be our jurors, I will either make him 
acknowledge the mesmeric power, or drive him te 
atheism. 1 will leave him no other alternative, 

We have, thus far, confined our inquiries to the fact, 
whether there was anv power at all in mind to produce 
results independent of bodily contact. I now take a still 
higher stand, and deny, in total, that there is any power 
or motion whatever, in the whole immeasurable uni- 
verse, except in mind. There can be no power without 
motion, nor can there be motion except it originate in 
mind. I care not through how many concatenations 
of cause and effect you may trace motion, it is after all 
but secondary. and must be traced back to mind as its 
starting point. For instance: suppose s ball should lie 
at rest upon this floor. It would never stir uniess mo- 
tion were communicated tc 't hy some extraneous power 
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If an ther ball entered that door, and came in contact 
with the ball at rest, it would communicate motion to it 
by impulse, losing iust as much as it communicated. 
But here is no beginning of motion, and every one would 
look around for the cause. If, while gazing, you should 
see another ball enter the door, struck by a bat, you 
might not yet be satisfied whether that bat was held in 
a man's hand, or whether it was fastened in some ma- 
chinery prepared, and put in motion by human ingenu- 
ity. But you see a third ball enter the door, and not 
only discover the,bat but the hand that grasps it. You 
are now satisfied. You know that the hand is connected 
with a body, and that body with a brain and mind. 
Now, in these three instances, there is no beginning of 
motion. The man's hand, the bat, and first ball, are 
but the three instruments through which motion was 
communicated to the ball at rest, and the man's mind 
was sole mover. 

As the subject of Mesmerism is directly connected 
with the powers of mind, and as this is the pivot on 
which the question between its advocates and opposers 
must eventually turn, you will permit me to take a wider 
range in this extensive field. There must be some me- 
dium through which the eternal mind comes in contact 
with gross matter, moves unnumbered worlds accord- 
ing to nature’s law, and sustains and governs the un- 
bounded universe. That medium must be the finest, 
tne most rarified, and subtil of inert matter in being. It 
must be the tast link in the material chain of inert sub- 
Siunees that. flens on tee pg "his ja electricity. 
Hene, it is throw the Great Spirit 
domes ju contact his is evident, 
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tem, through which our spirits come in contact with 
matter. We are but an epitome of God's universe, and 
in us is contained every variety of matter and substance 
in being. “The proper study of mankind is man ;" and 
in this study, the most unbounded fields are opened to 
the range of human thought. 

It may now be asked, if electricity is that substance 
through which the Creator comes in contact with mat- 
ter, how then could he act when that splendid substance 
had no existence! or, in other words, how could he 
create “all things out of nothing?” I deny the asser- 
tion, that God created all things out of nothing, and 
challenge the proof. Space and duration exist of neces- 
sity, and that space was cternally filled with primal 
matter, which I contend is electricity. The scriptures 
do not inform us that God created all things out of 
nothing, and surely philosophy cannot inform us how 
many nothings it will take to make the least conceiva- 
ble something! Though it is the commonly received 
opinion that all things were created out of nothing, yet 
in all ages of the Christian church, there have been 
some eminent men of all denominations, who have re- 
jected this idea, and contended that all things were cre- 
ated out of some substance. I have not time to refer 
to those persons this evening, yet permit me to name 
one. A more orthodox man than John Milton never 
lived, as all know who have ever read that astonishing 
production of the human intellect, his “ Paradise Lost." 
He was at war with the idea that all things were cre- 
ated out of nothing. I will present you with an extrac’ 
from his “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” volume 1 
pages 236 and 237. As I quote from memory, I ma 
not be correct in every word, 
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He says: “It is clear, then, that the vorld wat 
framed out of matter of some kind or other. For, since 
action and passion are relative terms, and &' nce, conse- 
quently, no agent can act externally, unless there be 
some patient suck as matter, it appears impossible thaf 
God could have created this world out of nothing ; not 
from any defect of power on his part, but because it 
was necessary that something should previously have 
existed capable of receiving passively the exertion of 
the divine efficacy. Since, therefore, both scripture 


and reason concur in pronouncing that all these things 


were made, not out of nothing, but out of matter, it 
necessarily fullows that matter must always have ex- 
isted independent of God, or have originated from God 
at some particular point of time.” 

So you perceive, Milton contends that both scripture 
and reason teach that all things were made out of mat- 
ter. lam under no obligations to prove that all things 
were not made out of nothing, for no man is bound by 
the rules of logic to prove a negative. But I will, for a 
moment, depart from this established rule of schoolmen, 
and undertake to prove that all things were not made 
out of nothing. To this end, 1 will call into my service 
the following argument: 

We raise an axe, and at a single blow cut in two a 
piece of wood one inch in diameter. Now it is certain 
that this wood was not severed instantly in all its parts. 
M it were, then the lower part would have been cut at 
Vie same instant that the upper part was, which is per- 
fectly absurd, and therefore impossible. The axe 
certainly passed gradually through that wood, and pro- 
gressively separated one grain after another. This you 
ail perceive, By iwsTawTLY, we are to understand 
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that no time shall elapse between the zecomplishmen 
of any two objects. It may, however, be said, tha 
there are bodies that move with greater velocity than 
this axe. I will, then, take another. There is nothing 
with which we are acquainted, that moves with greatei 
velocity than light; its motion being about twelve mil 
lion miles in a minute, Hence, the passage of a ray of 
light from the sun to the earth, would be about eight 
minutes. It is, therefore, absurd to say that a ray of 
jight could be at the sun and at the earth at the same 
nistant, as it would allow no time for its passage. | 
will now apply the above argument to the subject be- 
fore us. 

If sometrutne were created out of wornine, it could 
not, in the nature of things, have been done rRocnrEs- 
3IVELY OF GRADUALLY, because the instant it became the 
least possible remove from nothing it would be some- 
thing. It must, in the very nature of things, remain 
nothing till it becomes something, because there is no 
possible process by which it can be gradually brought 
forward into something, for there is no existing medium 
between something and nothing. Now, if nothing were 
created into something, it must have been done instantly ; 
and if instantly, then it must have been something and 
nothing at the same instant, which is the climax of 
absurdity. It is just as absurd as to contend that the 
piece of wood before mentioned was severed at the 
bottom at the same time that it was at the top, or that 
a ray of light could be at the sun and the earth at the 
same instant. J shall hold this argument sound until 
some one is able to refute it. 

Hence, I contend for the eternal existence of PRIMAL 
matter which is electrisity. But even this primal mat. 
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ter does not exist independent of Deitv. T is the natu 
ral atmosphere or substance emanating from Him. It 
is evident that every substance in being has its atmos- 
pheric emanation, by which it may be detected before 
we arrive at the body, I say ATMOSPHERIC EMANATION 
because I know of no other more convenient term, by 
which | can express my ideas. For instance, the rose, 
and every species of the flower tribe, have their emana- 
tions, which like an atmosphere surround them, and by 
which we detect their existence before we come in con- 
tact with them. For the sake of perspicuity, suffer «ne 
to call it atmospheric emanation, which in the above 
cases is detected by smell. The same is true of every 
species of trees and plants in being. The same is true 
of every species of earth, and rock, and mineral, in exist- 
ence. Each substance has an atmospheric emanation 
peculiar to itself, and by which it can be discovered by 
man, or by some other living creature. The camel on 
the desert will detect water twenty miles distant. The 
same is true in relation to all the races and tribee of ani- 
mated beings. Each has its own peculiar atmospheric 
emanation, by which it may be detected by some other 
creature, by some instinctive sense of which we have 
little or no conception. As, then, every substance in 
being has its own peculiar emanation, so the atmospheric 
amanation of the self-existent Spirit, is electricity, which. 
proceeding forth from Him, does not therefore exist in 
lependent of him. 

It will now be said that, on this principle of reasoning 
ine speaker will make it out that sririr itself is wATTER 
If by seintr you mean that which has neither length 
breadth, nor thickness, nor occupies any space, then 1] 
have only to say that it is a mere chimera of the human 
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brain, a nonentity,a nothing! Does Deity fill all space? 
Then he is of course a substance, a real, living, acting 
and thinking being; otherwise, as Christians, we use 
words without knowledge, when we say that he fil's im 
mensity with his presence. But it may be said that 
MIND i8 THOUGHT, REASON, and UNDERSTANDING, and then 
be asked, whether thought, reason, understanding, etc., 
occupy any space? But I deny that these are mind. 
Thought, reason, and understanding are not mind, but 
the errecrs of mind. Mind is something supremely 
higher than all these. 1 yet ask what is that which 
thinks, reasons, and understands? Itis the mind. Then 
mind is something distinct from those effects by which 
it is made manifest. What, then, it may be asked, is 
mind? I answer, it is that substance which has innate 
or living motion; and the result of that motion is 
thought, reason, understanding, and, therefore, power. 
As electricity is the highest and most subtil of iwEzT 
substances, as it fastens on mind, and is, therefore, more 
easily moved than any other inert substance in being, so 
mind is the next step above electricity, ia the crowning 
perfection of all other substances in immensity—is liv- 
ing motion; and the result of that motion is thought and 
power. It is the living Spirit from whom emanates 
electricity, and who, out of that electricity, has created 
all worlds. Hence, the Creator is a real substance or 
being, possessing personal identity, and is infinite in 
every perfection of his adorable character. 

Electricity, which is an atmospheric emanation from 
God, and which is moved by his will, is that substance 
out of which all worlds and their splendid appendages 
were made. Hence, it will be perceived, that electricity 
‘ontains all the original properties of all the various 
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substances in being. All the varieties of the universe 
around us—all the beauties and glories »f creution upon 
which we look with so many thrilling emotions of de- 
light, were produced from electricity, which is the inex- 
haustible fountain of primal matter. By the living encr- 
gies of the Divine Mind, electricity was condensed into 
globes ; not instantly, but gradually. "The heaviest par- 
ticles took the lowest point, or common centre, of our 
globe, and so on, step by step, lighter and lighter, till we 
reach the surface, which is a vegetable mould. On this 
we find water, a substance still lighter than earth; next 
air, which is lighter than water, and so on till we reach 
the sun, which is the highest point in relation to our sys- 
tem, because it is the common centre. The sun is, 
therefore, pure electricity. Hence, the twenty-nine 
globes, belonging to our system, are electrically, geolo- 
gically, and magnetically made. They are but twenty- 
nine magnets revolving around our sun as a common 
centre. 

` The sun, being pure electricity or primal matter, is 
lut an emanation from the Deity. It is, consequently, 
in a positive state. Hence electricity is continually 
passing from the sun, as a common centre, to the twen- 
ty-nine surrounding worlds; on the same principle that 
it passes from a positive to a negative cloud. Having 
done its duty in giving light, heat, and vegetation, as 
well as magnetic power to globes, it is returned by re- 
action to the sun, and these two motions form the vor- 
tices that roll worlds around him. It is impossible that 
there can be any inherent attraction and repulsion in 
matter. Attraction and repulsion are but different dis- 
positions of electricity. The best magnets are now 
made fron the gnlvan ev electricity 
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galvanism, and magnetism are but in substance one ana 
the same fluid, and as this is primal matter, an emana- 
tion from the Eternal Mind, so all the powers of attrac- 
tion and repulsion originate in Deity. His will comes 
in contact with electricity, and through that subtil agent 
he moves the whole immeasurable universe in accor- 
dance with nature's law. All worlds are in motion. 
They roll rapid as the lightning's blaze, and in the most 
apparent confusion; yet all is calm, regular, and harmo- 
nious, God is, therefore, connected with his universe, 
and superintends all its multifarious operations. Though 
he is thus intimately united to inert matter, yet he is dis 
tinct from the whole. 
“ Thou apart, 

Above, beyond ; O tell me, mighty Mind, 

Where art thou? Shall I dive into the deep? 

Call to the suu? or ask theroaring winds 

For their Creator? Shall I question load 

The thunder, if in that the Almighty dwells! 

Or holds he furious storms iu straitened roins, 

And bids fierce whirlwinds wheel hia rapid cart 

The nameless He! whose nod is nature's birth 

And nature'e shield the shadow of his hand ; 

Her dissolution his auspended amile! 

The great First Last! pavilioned bigh he sits 

In darkness, from excessive splendor borne, 

By goda uuseen, unless tbrongh lustre loat. 

His glory, to created glory, bright, 

As that to central horrora; he luoks down 

Ou all that soars, ind apnus immensity.” 

Worlds are not only electrically, geologicully, and 
magnetically made, but they are electrically and mag- 
netically suspended and moved by the immediate ener- 
gies of the Divine Mind. Here is an image ir. paper 
costume. Iwill attach it to this electrizing machine and 
charge it. See! those papers are now all suspended, 
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will now put my fingers near them. See! how they 
are attracted by my hand. They touch me, give off 
their electricity, become equalized with my fingers, and 
then fall. Here, then, is suspension, attraction, and re- 
pulsion, by electricity. It may, however, be said, that 
if worlds are moved by electricity, that they must ne- 
cessarily move as quick as lightning. This does not 
follow. Here is an orrery, with which the most of you 
are acquainted. I attach it to the electrical machine, 
and charge. You see it is moved by giving off electri- 
city at its points. But though electrically moved, yet it 
does not move as quick as lightning. The magnet [ 
hold in my hand was charged from the galvanic battery, 
and by one single stroke of the battery from the prongs 
of this magnet towards the bow, I can destroy all its 
magnetic powers, and by reversing the action, I can just 
as suddenly restore them. 

I have now clearly shown that all motion and powet 
originate in mind, and as the human spirit, through an 
electro-magnetic medium, comes in contact with matter, 
so the infinite Spirit does the same, and through this 
medium he governs the universe. Hence, those who 
deny the mesmeric power, must, to be consistent with 
themselves, deny that there is any medium through 
which mind can come in zontact with matter, or else 
deny that mind, abstractly considered, has any power 
to produce results. But the denial of either of these is 
a denial of an all-powerful, self-existent Spirit, the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the universe. But, on the other 
hand, how subline the idea, that God is electrically and 
magnetically connected with his universe; that, by the 
energies of his own will, ne has condensed and formed 
worlds tim electricity, which is but the atmospheric 
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emanation of his own spirit, and that by electricity he 
sustains, rolls, and governs them from age to age. And 
how sublime the idea, that he has * poured spirit from 
spirits awful fountain, and kindled into existence a 
world of rationals.” He has poured hitrself through all 
his works and stamped upon them BEAUTY, ORDER and 
uARMONY Which are but the reflected impressions of his 
OWN SPLENDOR 
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LECTURE IV. 


Lapies ano GeNTLEMEN: It is a source of gratifica 
tion to me that public attention, in Boston and vicinity 
ia completely awakened to the interests of Spiritualism 
and that they are giving this subject that investigation 
which its importance demands. "We live emphatically 
in an age of investigation and improvement, wher light 
seenis to be pouring in oceans on our world; and he who 
shuts his eyes, and then scoffs and snecrs because others 
open theirs and sce, is not only recreant to duty, hut does 
society an irreparable wrong. But those who remain in 
scepticism much longer on the subject of Mesmerism, 
will be suspected either of ignorance or dishonesty. 1 
make this remark, because there is no possible apology 
that any man of common sense should remain in seepti- 
cism another day. He can go home and try it upon his 
children or friends, and test its power, and know its 
truth, and this every man is bound to do who desires to 
mitigate human pain, and assuage human woes. The 
subject is one of paramount consideration, and is wor- 
thy of your best affections, your most ardent zeal, and 
your warmest hopes. 

In my last lecture, I took into consideration MIND AND 
its POWERS, and the medium through which it comes in 
contact with matter. This medium is electricity, and is 
that eternal, PR£&MAL matter out of which all other sub 
stances were made. It fil'e immensitv of space, and 
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worlds are successively and continually formed by the 
condensation of electricity under the living and ever-act- 
ing energies of the Eternal Mind. We are floating in 
an immensity of space that knows no bounds, like the 
mote in the sunbeam. This is peopled with swarming 
worlds, in number beyond an angel’s computation; and 
the residue, which has not yet become the abodes of life, 
order, and beauty, is filled up with primal matter atill in 
its electrical state. Hence, the work of creation has 
been going on from eternity, ana will continue to pro- 
gress so long as the throne of the self-existent Jehovah 
endures, without ever arriving at an end in the sublime 
career of creation. New brother creations are, there- 
fore, every moment rolling from his omnific hand, and 
that creating fiat will never, never cease. All this is 
effected by the energies of mind. 

In my last lecture, I stated, and, as I thought, conclu. 
sively proved, that thought, reason, understanding, etc., 
were not mind, but merely the results of mind, and gave 
what I considered conclusive evidence. I, morcover, 
stated that mind was a substance that occupied space, 
that it possessed living motion, and that the result of 
that motion was thought, reason, and power, and gave 
what I considered proof. But it seems that both of 
these positions have been disputed, and hence I wiil 
once more touch these two points. 

If thought, reason, and understanding are mind, then 
our minds are annihilated every night in sleep. Be- 
cause, if all the organs of the brain are wrapped in 
profound slumber, then there is not a single thought 
stirring in the whole intellectual realm. It will not an- 
swer to parry the force of tnis argument, by saying that 
the action of blood npon the brain produces thought, 
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and that this uction is suspended in slumber, because 
the blood flows and acts upon the brain in slecp as wel. 
us when we are awake; and hence we should, on this 
principle, think and reason when asleep nearly as wel 
as when awake. This, however, is not the case. It 
then, thought and reason are mind, I must insist that, in 
profound slumber, the mind is annihilated, for thought 
is gone. Hence it is plain, that thought, reason, and 
understanding are not mind, but the effects of mind. 

I will now take a different argument from the one 
offered in my last lecture, to prove that mind is a sub- 
stance that has innate motion, and that this motion 
produces thought. It is admitted on all hands, that the 
mind resides in the brain, not in the blood-vessels, bu 
in the nerves themselves. Now, if the nerves are very 
much expanded by heat, it is impossible to sleep. By 
lying perfectly still upon our beds, there is a coolness 
steals over the brain. The nerves, by coolness, are 
made to contract. They continue gently to shrink until 
they press upon the living substance that they contain 
and stop its motion. That moment all thought ceases. 
Recollect, minn is that substance whose nature is motion 
and the result of that motion is thought. By pressure, 
by rorve, it is stopped, and thought is gone. The mo- 
ment our rest is complete, a nervous warmth comes 
over the brain. The nerves expand, leave the mind 
disengaged, it resumes its motion, ard thought is the 
result. As cold shrinks, and heat expands the nervous 
syst2in, so that we alternately sleep and wake under 
this double action, so the mind is a living, self-moving, 
and invisible substance, which is capable of being com- 
pressed sufficient, at least, to prevent its motion. 

Having made these remarks, which the circumstances 
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of the occasion seemed to require at my hands, I now 
invite your attention to what is called by sceptics the in- 
comprehensibility and marvellousness of magnetic sleep 
and who, on this account, openly avow the impoesibility 
and inconsistency of any one being thrown into sucha 
state ; and who, whenever they witness experiments to 
test it, freely use the stereotyped words, “sumsua AND 
coLLusion," and that, too, with great emphasis, without 
being able, however, to detect this great, this wonderful 
imposition on public credulity ! 

The greatest objection to the truth of the science 
of Mesmerism arises from the circumstance, that the sub- 
ject can see in a manner different from the ordinary 
mode of vision. That any person can see outof the 
templar region, or out of the top, or back part of the 
skull, and through solid walls, and in the darkest night 
they contend is too preposterous to be believed. I deeply 
regret to say that medical men not only give counte- 
nance to such declarations made by the common mass, 
but are engaged in making the same themselves. But I 
seriously appeal to them whether they have never seen 
any patients in a certain state of the nervous system, in- 
duced by disease, where they could thus see, and when 
sensation was so perfectly extinct that amputation might 
have taken place without pain? Have they never seen a 
rase of catalepsy ! Ifnot, have they never seen in med- 
ical works well-authenticated cases of this disease report- 
ed? Surely they will not deny these things. I further in- 
quire, have they never seen a case nor heard one reported, 
where patients in a state of catalepsy have been entirely 
clair zoyant? where they have seen, as no person in the 
ordinary way of vision can see? Iam conscious that 
they will aot hazard their medical reputation by giving 
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these interrogatories an unqualified denial. Of ull per- 
sons beneath these heavens, medical gentlemen should be 
the last to sneer at the idea of clairvoyance, or even to- 
tal insensibility of a person in the magnetic state. 
Catalepsy is n sudden suppression of motion and sei 
sation; a kind of apoplex,', in which the patient is in a 
fixed posture. If the case be an aggravated onc, the pa- 
tient is sometimes senseless and even speechless. T'o 
bring this subject directly and plainly before you, I wil 
relate to you an incident which was stated to me about 
six months avo by Dr. Patterson, an eminent physician 
of Lynchburg, Virginia. A young lady was taken sick. 
Her physician, who lived some eight or ten miles distant 
was sent for. He found her in a state of catalepsy 
Though there was no sensation in her body, yet slie had 
occasional fits of talking. He prescribed, stated that he 
should be there the next evening, and left. The evening 
came, and a most tremendous storm of rain, with high 
winds, setin. The darkness was profoun!. As the fam- 
ily were seated in silence and anxiety in the same room 
where the patient lay, some one said, “ Well, our doctor 
will not be here to-night.” The sick lady answered: 
“Yes he will; he is coming now ; he is riding on horse- 
back, and is all drenched with rain.” the family suppos- 
ing this to be a mere reverie of the brain, a touch of de- 
lirium, made no reply. Nearly an hour passed on ; and 
the storm continuing with unabating violence, one of the 
pensive group again broke the silence, and exclaimed 
with a feeling of regret, " Well, it is certain our doctor 
will not be here this dark stormy night!” The sufferer 
again answered, “ Yes he will; he is most here now; 
‘here he is hitching his horse ; he is coming to the door.’ 
They heard the raps : the door was opened, and in came 
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the doctor I now ask, how did this lady in a state cf cat. 
alepsy see the physician several miles distant, through 
the walls of her house, and in so dark a night? 

This report was given ina medical journal and well 
authenticated. And moreover, there are many ofa sim 
ilar character ; and of these facts medical men are well 
aware. Now I appeal to them, who are present on this 
occasion, that if it is possible to throw the nervous system 
into a condition by disease, so that the patient can see in 
a manner entirely distinct from the ordinary mode of vis. 
ion, THEN, how can they, without presumption, affirm 
that a person cannot be thrown into a similar state by 
Mesmerism It is proved by medical works that such a 
state of the brain is possible; and who will take upon 
himself to affirm, that it can be induced by no other 
means than disease? As astate of catalepsy is thus fre 
quently attended with clairvoyance, and with total insen- 
sibility, so that amputation could be performed without 
pain, then why should we marvel when we see the same 
identical phenomena clustering around Mesmerism ? I 
have only to say that our surprise is wholly gratuitous. 

l appeal to medical gentlemen present. Have you 
never seen a case of natural somnambulism? There 
are hundreds of them occur in this city ; and, in every 
town there are those who rise in their sleep. perform 
labors, and return to their beds without knowing it. In 

"this state they have gone to the top of house-frames, 
walked on the ridgepoles, and safely descended. "They 
have, in the darkest nights, walked over dangerous and ^ 
rapid streams on a mere scantling in safety, where a 
slight loss of balance would have been death, and 
where it would be impossible for them to have crossed 


in their wakeful state Women have arisen and im 
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this state have done the nicest needle-work. Ani how 
did these see? Surely not with the natural organ of 
vision. A young lady at boarding-school, learning to 
paint miniatures, and on preparing one for examination- 
day, found that she could be excelled by the other 
pupils. It worried her much, and to her suprise she 
found in the morning, that her picture had greatly ad- 
vanced under the delicate touch of some experienced 
hand. She charged the deed upon her teacher, who 
disclaimed all knowledge of the fact. But on the next 
morning the picture was nearly finished, but the trans 
gressor could not be found. The Preceptress being 
strongly suspected, secretly sat up and watched. In 
the dead of night, when all was still, the young lady 
arose, and in a dark room arranged her work, mixed her 
colors, and began to paint. Her Preceptress lit a lamp, 
entered the room, and saw that lady finish her picture. 
She then awakened her. How did she see how to mix 
her colors, and to give the nicest touch with her pencil 
where no human eye in the wakeful state could discern 
an object! Such facts as these, and even more won- : 
derful, are well known to medical gentlemen. Now, ii 
persons can by some cause be thrown into somnambu- 
lism upon their beds, then reason teaches that they may 
be thrown into the same state and even a much deeper 
sleep by the magnetic power. 

We will now take into consideration the philosophy 
of Clairvoyance. It is evident that SEEING, HEARING, 
FEELING, TASTING, and sMELLING, belong exclusively to 
the mind. And as we have already clearly proved that 
electricity is the only substance that can come in con. 
lact with mind, so it is through the agency of thia fluid 
that sensations are transmi'ted to the mind Hence, it 
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- is through the medium of electricity that we see hear 
feel, taste, and smell. _ 

The power of sight being in the mind, it is evident 
that we never saw anything out of our eyes. The whole 
of this congregation, with all their different costumes, 
their various complexions and different appearances, and 
al) their relative distances from each other, are struck 
upon the retina of the speaker's eye, on about the bigness 
of a quarter of an inch. By the agency of electricity, 
it is conveyed through the optic nerve to the mind 
where it is seen. Hence, we never saw a piece of mat- 
ter, but only its shadow, the same as when you look in- 
to a mirror, it is not yourself, but your image that you 
see. Electricity is that substance that passes through 
all other substances. Air cannot pass through your 
cranium, nor through these walls, nor metallic substan- 
ces. But as all these have countless millions of pores, 
electricity can pass through them. Now if our nervous 
system could be charged with the nervo-vital fluid, so 
us to render the brain positive, and thus bring it into an 
exact equilibrium or balance with external electricity. 
then we should be clairvoyant. Because the nervous 
system being duly charged, and even surcharged, the 
great quantity of this fluid passing in right lines from 
the mind, as a common centre, and in every direction 
through the pores of the skull, renders it transparent 
Uniting with external electricity which passes through 
these walls and all substances, which are also trans- 
parent, the image of the whole universe, as it were, in 
this transparent form, is thrown upon the mind, and is 
there seen, and seen, too, independent of the retina. On 
this principle the whole of those objects which are 
opaque to natural vision, are rendered transparent ta 
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the clairvoyant, and he secs through walls m succes 
sion, and takes cognizance of their relative distances, os 
the same principle that we in a wakeful state could look 
through said walls if they were thin, transparent glass. 
On this principle, if the subject be charged too mich or 
too little, he cannot see clearly. Or if the night be 
ruiny, or even damp, and unfavorable to electricity, then 
experiments in clairvoyanee must fail, or be very im- 
perfect. The subject must be -magnetically charged 
exactly to that degree which will bring him into mag- 
netic equilibrium with external electricity. Then, if the 
night be favorable, the experiments will most likely . 
prove successful. 

For the sake of perspicuity, I will take another posi- 
tion, Why can you see through that window! You 
nns wer, because the glass is transparent. But why is it 
transparent? You again answer, because upon every 
square inch of its surface there are several thousand 
pores, and the glass is of that chemical property that it 
will admit the rays of atmospheric light to pass through 
them. This is philosophically correct. But remember, 
it is not the winvow that sees, but it is the tNHABITANT 
in the house that looks out of the window. The ques- 
tion now arises, why can you not see through that wall? 
If you answer, because it is opaque, yet the query arises, 
why is it opaque? The wall has certainly as many 
pores upon the square inch as that glass. The answer 
in, because the wall is of that chemical property that 
resists the rays of atmospheric light ; and where no light 
pusses through the pores of a substance, that substance 
must be opaque. This is so far philosophically correct. 

We ure now ready t» ask, why can you see through 
the eye! Because it is formed on the transparent prim 
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ciple, has a certain number of pores upon the square 
inch, and, by the skill of the Creator, it is so constituted 
as to chemically receive the rays of atmospheric light. 
But you will please to bear in mind that it is not those 
translucent ogss that see, but it is the ivsasrrant in the 
earthly house that looks out of those windows of the 
soul. Even the good book says, when speaking of the 
faded vision of the aged,—" ANn THOSE THAT LOOK OUT 
OF THE WINDOWS BHALL BE DARKENED"—thus calling 
these eyes but the windows of the soul. It is the spirit 
only that sees—that alone possesses the inward living 
eve ; for take the spirit from its earthly house, and what 
can these eyes—these windows of the fleshly tabernacle 
—see? They can see just as much as the hands or 
feet, but no more. Let another question be here pro- 
posed. Why can you not see through the skull? You 
will again answer—because it is opaque. But I again 
ask, why is it opaque? You reply—because it chemi- 
cally resists the ravs of atmospheric light, and will not 
allow them to pass through its pores, even though they 
are as numerous as the pores of the eye. "This answer 
is also philosophically correct; and in this wonderful 
constitution of the human cranium is made manifest the 
wisdom of the Creator. For were light admitted through 
it upon every portion of the brain, it would stimulate its 
organs to such an unnatural degree as to render the 
mind incapable of manifesting itself through them in a 
harmonious and rational manner. Indeed, it would be 
inconsisten* with the continuance of life itself. 

As the remarks now made are perfectly simple, and 
van be comprehended by all, I will now ask—if there 
were a light so much finer than atmospheric light, and 
of that peculiar property that it could be made to pase 
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through all substances in existence, could you not thea 
ree through that wall as easily as through that glass 
Certainly ; because the wall would be rendered trans. 
parent through the action of that light, and wherever 
light passes, there must exist the possibility to see ob- 
ects. The question then naturally presents itself to the 
mind—is there such a light? I answer—there ir, and 
it is MAGNETIC, OF GALYANIC LIGHT, It exists not only | 
around, but within us. Go into a dungeon of total dark- 
“ness, and strike your head a sudden blow, and you will 
zee a flash of light. From whence comes that light? 
It is within you: it is the nervous fluid—the living light 
of the brain, which is of a galvanic nature. By this 
concussion it was thrown into confusion, forced from its 
accustomed channels, and laid suddenly at the footstool 
of the living mind ; and the mind saw the flash. Hence, 
it is electrically that we see, and wear, and FeeL, and 
TASTE, and SMELL. All mesmeric subjects cannot, how- 
ever, see with the same brilliancy in clairvoyance, when 
the brain is surcharged with this light. "The most dis- 
tinguished clairvoyants now in the United States, are 
Jackson Davis, Lucius E. Burkmar, and Walter S. Tar- 
box, who liave astonished thousands; and by their ex- 
nminations of the diseased, and saving the lives of many, 
have rendered themselves the benefactors of suffering 
humanity This galvanic light can be conveycd to the 
brain independent of the natural eye—the outward 
organ of vision. 

That the above principles are correct, and that Tasta, 
SEEING, ete., are electrically conveyed to the mind, try 
the following experiments. "Take a half dollar, and a 
piece of zinc of the same size : touch them separately ta 
the tongue, und you will not perceive any taste; but 
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put the tongue between them, and, in this position, touch 
the edges of the two pieces together over the end of the 
tongue, and you will taste a pungent acid. This taste 
is produced electrically. Zinc contains a greater por- 
tion of electricity than the silver, and when they come 
in contact it gives it off to the silver, and conveys the 
sensation of taste through the glands to the mind. In 
further proof of this being electricity, put the half dol- 
lar against the gums under the upper lip; open the 
mouth, and lay the zinc upon the tongue. by moving 
the tongue up and down, you will touch the pieces to- 
gether, and every time they come in contact you will 
not only perceive the same taste before described, but 
you will see a flash of lightning. Now that this light. 
ning is seen directly by the mind, and independent of 
tne natural organ of the eve, you may enter a dark 
room, and in the darkest night—close your eyes, and 
even bandage them,—and yet when you touch those 
pieces, as described, you will see the flash, even when 
one from the heavens could not be seen. This flash is 
conveyed through the nervous system directly to the 
mind, where alone exists the power of vision. This 1s 
not only proof that taste and sight are electrically con- 
veyed to the mind, but also that electricity is that sub- 
stance which alone comes in contact with mind. 

It is the same in relation to the other senses. Even 
HEARING is not produced by the concussion of the par- 
ticles of our air, but by the vibration of the particles of 
electricity conveyed to the mind, and in that tremulous 
manner through the organ of the ear coming in direct 
contact with mind. It is impossible, in the nature of 
tnings, hat so gross 2 substance as air can pass the 
barriers of the ear and enter the brain to produce any 
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sound But it may be said, that though tlie particles oi 
air do not enter the brain, yet with a vibrating motion 
they strike the drum of the ear and convey sound to the 
mind. This cannot be, because there is no air in the 
brain itself; and hence, there is no internal aerial me- 
dium through which souna sould be transmitted to the 
mind, even if we admit that the concussion of the par- 
ticles of external air conveyed it tothe drum. I yet ask, 
what is the internal medium beyond, through which that 
sound is conveyed to the mind? There is no air there ; 
and if it be a vacuum, then no sound whatever can be 
conveyed. The truth is, that the same substance in 
tremulous motion, which conveys sound to the drum of 
the ear, also passes through it into the nervous system, 
and conveys its oracle to the verv throne of the living 
mind. This is electricity, which is the only correspond- 
ent or mediator between mind and matter, laying its 
brilliant hand upon both parties, and bringing them into 
communication. 

The sense of smell exists in the mind, and from sur- 
rounding substances the sensation is electrically con- 
veyed to it. But as smell is so nearly related to taste, 
the same argument may be applied to both. I will 
therefore proceed to notice tlie sense of feeling. 

lt is generally said that the sense of fecling is in the 
nerves. But I contend that it belongs exclusively to 
the mind, the nerves being the mere medium through 
which it is electrically conveyed to the mind. Indeed, 
nll our sensations, whether of secing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting, or smelling, are conveyed to the mind, through 
the nervous systcin, from their correspondent organs, 
which are but the mere starting points, or inlets of sen- 
sation And as the nervo-vital fluid which is of au 
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electric nature, is the only substance thut acts through 
the nerves, so electricity is the agent which conveys ali 
our sensations to the mind. Though it is said that feel- 
ing is diffused over the whole system, yet, strictly 
speaking, this is not true. All feeling is in the inind 
It is evident that the mind resides in the brain. It is 
not diffused over the whole nervous system, for when 
we might be as sensible that thought proceeded from 
the hand or foot, as from the head. In this case, the 
loss of a hand or foot would be tlie loss of some portion 
ofour minds. The spinal marrow is but a continuation 
ofthe brain. Branches shoot out, and from these, oth- 
er branches in infinite variety, until they are spread out 
over the whole system ten thousand times finer than the 
fin st hair-sieve,—so fine that you cannot put down the 
voint of a cambric needle without feeling it, and you 
cannot feel unless you touch a nerve. Hence you per- 
ceive how very fine the nervous system must bel Of 
this system, the brain is the fountain, and is the local 
habitation of the mind. 

Now touch the finger to any object, and that touch 
produces a corresponding action upon the brain, and 
through the agency of the electro-magnetic fluid, that 
sensation is conveyed to the mind. It is the mind that 
feels it, and by habit we associate the feeling with the 
end of the finger. But amputate the arm, and then 
touch the correspondent nerve at the end of the stump 
and he will yet associate the feeling with the end of the 
finger. But the feeling is not even in the end of the 
stump — [t is in the mind which has its : esidence in the 
brain. 

I knew a blacksmith who had his leg amputated 
above the knee. When healed, ne put on a wooden leg 
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and resumed his labors in the shop. He could feel his 
leg and toes as usual, and many times in a lay, he 
would, without reflection, put down his hand to scratch 
his wooden leg. Being unlearned and superstitious, he 
supposed that his leg was buried in an uncomfortable 
position, and therefore, haunted its wooden substitute. 
He dug it up, placed under'it a soft cotton bed, and re- 
buried it; but all to no purpose. He tnade the circum- 
stance known to his physician, who told him to find tbe 
corresponding nerve on the stump, and he could cause 
the itching sensation to cease. He did so, and the diffi- 
culties were at once overcome. 

A gentleman called upon me, in October, 1842, at the 
aouse of the Hon. T. J. Greenwood, in Marlboro. He 
stated, that he injured his arm, the cords contracted 
"and drew up his fingers, so as perfectly to clench the 
hand. It gave him great pain, and the arm was ampu- 
tated just above the elbow. And though three years 
had passed away, he said there was yet a constant pain 
as though the fingers were drawn up; and fiom that 
contraction the pain seemed to proceed. Now the 
whole of this difficulty was felt in the brain. If I may 
be allowed the expression, the brain has its legs and 
arms, and toes, and fingers. Or allow me to go entire- 
ly back. It is the mind which has its limbs and all its 
lineaments of form, and from which all form, proportion, 
and beauty emanate. 

I observed a moment ago, that the spinal cord wns 
but the brain continued. Now let a kn.fe be inserted 
between the joints of the spine, and let this cord be sev- 
ered, and all the parts of the body, below the incision, 
will be paralyzed. You may now cut or burn the legs, 
Sut all Feeling is gone; neither ean they be moved by the 
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will. The will cannot come in contact with flesh ana 
blood, only through the electro-magnetic fluid. The 
mind is in the brain, and as the spinal marrow is severed, 
so the lower parts are separated from the fountain of feel- 
ing. The communication of the electrical influence is 
destroyed between the extremities and the mind, and 
hence, the extremities can convey sensations to the mind 
no more. 

I might continue the argument to an indefinite extent 
to prove that all our senses (seeing, hearing, feeling, tas* 
ing, and smelling) are in the mind, and that these sensa 
tions, through their corresponding organs, are electrical 
ly conveyed to the mind, through the nervous system, but 
I forbear, aud proceed, as usual, to the anticipated exper. 
iments of tho evening. 
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LECTURE V 


Lavies awn GewTLEMEN : We are again assemble 1 to 
take into consideration the subject of Mesmerism. Its 
growing interest in the public mind is manifest, by the 
increasing throngs that assemble in this chapel, to inves. 
tigate its claims to truth and science, and the multitudes 
that are obliged to retire, unable to gain admittance, 
As several notes, since my entrance into this house, 
have been handed me, 1 shall be obliged to omit intro- 
ductory remarks, and attend to two or three important 
requests. b 

An inquiry is made as to the number of degrees or 
states into which a subject may be thrown. In reply ta 
this, I would say, that there are but rive degrees which 
have, as yet, come under my observation. The rirst 
degree is, when the hands or even the whole body of the 
subject can be attracted by the conjoint action of the 
mental and physical energies of the magnetizer. The 
BECOND degree is, when the hands, or body of the subject, 
can be attracted by the mental energies alone, or by the 
physical energies independent of any mental effort. Th 
THiRD degree is, when the subject can neither hear nor 
answer any person but the magnetizer and those who 
are in communication. The rourru degree is, when thu 
subject can taste what the magnetizer tastes, and smeli 
what he smells. The rirri degree is clairvoyance. | 
would not be understood that these five degrees alwaye 
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occur in the order I have now stated them; but | mean 
that there are these five different degrees. Some ncvet 
secm to go further than the third degree, and no surgical 
"operation should be performed, unless the subject be put 
completely into this third state, so that no voice but the 
magnetizer's can be heard. It can then be performea 
without any pain. 

Another inquiry is made, whether any person can put 
himself into communication with the subject without the 
magnetizer's consent? [ answer, yes. Any person may 
put himself into communication by ardently fixing his 
attention upon the subject while another is magnetizing 
nim, especially if he sits near him. Or he may do it 
by touching, or too freely handling him. He may do 
it by violently throwing his hands towards him, and 
within a foot of his body. Or, lastly, he may take two 
or three electric shocks from a charged Leyden jar, 
within eight or ten feet of the subject, being careful t , 
4x his eyes firmly upon him while taking the shock 
The second or.third shock, the subject will start with 
him who receives it—and when he starts he is in com 
munication. 

A third inquiry is made, whether any one but the 
magnetizer can awaken the subject? Certainly, any per. 
son who is put in communication with him can take him 
out of the state. Or by a firm determination, he can 
awaken himself. In fact, he may be put in bed, and in 
8 few hours, say from eight to fourteen, he will come 
out of it the natural way. , 

A fourth, and last inquiry is maae, if magnetism be 
true, why has not more of it been seen, at least in some 
small degree, in different ages? I answer, that its his- 
tory dates back to a very early age which I cannot now 
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pursue, but woald refer to “Fascination, or the Philos 
ophy of Charming, illustrating the principles of life in 
connection with spirit and matter," published in New 
York city by Fowler & Wells ; also to the American 
PaugENoLooc:caL JougwarL. They are conducted with 
great ability, and should be in possession of every family 
But the inquirer asks, “why has not more of it been 
seen, at least in some small degree, in different ages ?” 
I answer, it has been seen and felt. Have you never 
read the bold, lofty, and full-gushing eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, whose thunders roused Gree into action, 
and moved her sons as the wind in its rushing majesty 
moves the sublime magnificence of ten thousand foresta t 
This was but the magnetic principle, the lightning of 
the mind, by which they were electrified, and made to 
act as one man against the powers of Philip, The same 
is true of Cicero, who shook the Roman senate with his 
voice, and beneath the electric glance of whose awful 
eve, even Cataline quailed. 1 am well aware that you 
will call this sympathy. But what is sympathy? It is 
the nervo-vital fluid thrown from a full, energetic brain, 
upon another of kindred feeling. That brain being 
roused affects another, and that still ancther, till the whole 
assembly are brought into magnetic sympathy with the 
speaker, und by him are moved as the soul of one man. 

As a further answer to this question, I wul notice one 
fact more; and in doing this, I shall remove what has 
long been considered as a stigma on a large and respect- 
able denomination. I mean the Methodists. Ever since 
that «lass of Christians had a religious existence in the 
United States, persons have fallen down into a species 
of trance. Other denominations call this deiusion, and 
many call it deception beesnse soch things never occur 
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in their meetings. But there is no deception in this--i 
is really the magnetic state—or more properly the spi 
ritual state. Every preacher cannot do it, and as it is 
done without contact, comparatively few are subjects 
of it. 

But take a preacher of strong muscular powers; one 
who has large concentrativeness, and eye of lightning 
and a warm, a sincere, and ardent soul. He enters a 
tent at camp-meeting, where there are fifteen or twenty 
persons. He kneels down and prays most fervently, 
he rises and sings most devotionally. He is in close 
contact with his little group. He begins to exhort most 
sincerely ; and soon the deep fountains of his soul are 
hroken up. A female, perchance, is moved to tears. 
His concentration being .arge, he keeps his eye steadily 
fixed upon her, and he wills and desires, that she shall 
feel as he feels, and be converted to God. At length 
she falls into this singular state. She has gone there in 
the preacher's feelings, and in his feelings she will come 
out of it. Now, if he would follow my directions, he 
could restore her in two minutes. I will pledge myself 
to arouse any one from this magnetic state in five 
minutes. Dr. Cannon, of this city, took a lady out of 
this state a few weeks ago, in Provincetown, who was 
thrown into it in a religious«meeting, and who appeared 
rearly lifeless. A report of this was published in the 
"Christian Freeman." Now all these are really mag- 
netic effects that we have seen, and for many years in 
succession. So the inquiries are all answered, and | 
hope, to the satisfaction of the inquirers and the congre: 
gation. 

I must now proceed to notice the dangers and abuses 
of Mesmerism. It is ofter said by its opposers, that 
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even if it be tine yet it is dinzerous, because it can be 
abused, and therefore ought not to be practised. But 
"o you know of any blessing leneatk these heavens but 
whai has been, and still cont::ues to be abused? No 
vou do not Do you know oí a more common blessing 
than taste? yet to gratity their taste. miliions on millions 
have gune down to a drunkard's tomb! Mothers have 
been more than widowed, and chiidren more than or- 
phanized. They have been beaten and abused, and 
suffered cold, and hunger, aud wekedness. Under it. 
crimes have been committed, and the state prisons filled 
with wretched men. Human beings have also by mil- 
lions gone down to their graves through excess in eating. 
But is taste a curse because men abuse it! and must it, 
therefore, be struck from the catalogue of Heaven's 
mercies? All answer, no. Acquisitiveness, benevo- 
lence, and combativeness can be abused, and so can all 
the organs of the human brain. But ought they not on 
that account to be indulged? 

Once more: there is not a greater blessing than the 
Gospel of Christ. It teaches us to love und forgive our 
enemies; to resist not evil, and to do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us. 1t is calculated to 
moderate our feelings in prosperity—to comfort us in 
the day of adversity—and to sustain us under all the 
troubles and disappointments incident to mortal life. 
When our parents, friends and children are on their 
dying bed, we can shake the farewell hand of mortal 
separation, with the hope of meeting them again in future 
reals. And not only so, but when we lie down upon 
the bed of death, and the embers of life feebly glimmer 
"n the socket of existence, then the Gospel of Christ 
points us to brighter scenes—-scenc's beyond the tomb. 
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Yet men have abused that gospel, and one denomination 
has risen up against another, and doomed each other ta 
the stake. Rivers of human blood have flowed in the 
holy wars. But is the gospel a curse, and should it be 
struck from existence merely because men abuse it! 
No, is the answer of every Christian heart. Then the 
objection fails. One thing must settle this point. There 
is nothing that God has established as a law in our na- 
ture, but what was designed to be a blessing to his 
creatures. The magnetic principle is not of man, but 
one the Creator has established, and is, therefore, a 
blessing. And if it could not be abused, it would differ 
from all other blessings he has bestowed on man. 

But it is said, that a man upon the high-way may be 
thrown into the state and robbed. But I deny that any 
person can be thrown into the state against his will, if 
he will at the same time use physical resistance. And 
when in the magnetic state, he has twice the strength tc 
resist, and defend himself, that he has when out of it 
We generally know with whom we have to deal, and 
surely we would not suffer an enemy, nor the unprina . 
pled, to put us into the mesmeric slumber. But if you 
wish to be safe, and are really fearful of consequences, 
I will give you a rule of action. It is this: never allow 
any one to magnetize you unless it be in the presence of 
a third person. Observe this rule, and no danger arising 
from this source will ever cross your path. 

Having answered these objections, I will now show 
you where there are real dangers In the first place, 
though every person can be mesmerized. vet there are 
but few who can be easily thrown into this state. The 
greater proportion, by far, would require several hours 
of hard labor. Hence. when onc is found who is easy 
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to mesmerize, curiosity is awakened, and every one 
wishes to make the trial of his power and skill. One 
mesmerizes this individual in the morning, another in the 
evening and anew set of operators perform the same 
task on the next day, and soon. Now, in such cases, 
there is that mixing and crossing of all these different 
fluids in the subject’s brain, which, if persisted in toc 
long. will prove injurious, even if all these magnetizers 
are healthy persons. If you mesmerize a person, and 
thoroughly wake him, yet the whole of that fluid does 
not completely pass from his brain short of a week. 
Select one healthy magnetizer, and continue him. If 
you change to another, then wait a fortnight before you 
allow him to operate. Too much care in this respect 
cannot be taken. But I point out to you a still more se- 
rious danger. 

There are persons who undertake to mesmerize others, 
who have some local disease, or are in feeble health. 
By so doing, they injure themselves, and also the sub- 
ject. Such persons have no nervo-vital fluid to spare, 

ı and what little they have is in a diseased state, and unfit 
to be thrown upon the nervous syatem of another. I 
care not what the disease may be, by long persisting in 

| mesmerizing a person, that disease will be, at length, 
| communicated to the subject. Great caution, in this re- 
spect, should be observed by both parties, if they woula 
not impair their health. Weakness of lungs, and even 
consumption, may be, by thirty or forty magnetizings, 
brought upon an individual, and send him to his grave 
I therefore seriously admonish you to beware of this 
common danger. Never allow any person of a poor 
constitution to put you | stato; and } also warn 
those who or lelicate health, never 
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le mesmerize others, for they will, by so doing, inflict 
upon themselves a serious injury 

But, on the other hand, there 1s no danger ir a healthy 
person magnetizing those who are diseased. As the 
operator imparts the nervo-vita, fluid, and dces not re- 
ceive any in return, he is in no danger of taking the dis- 
ease of his patient. Caution is, however, to be observed 
in taking the patient out of this state. He should not 
make the upward passes in such a manner as to throw 
the fluid on himself. 1f he do, he is in some danger of 
contracting the disease. An experienced magnetize1 
will understand how to avail himself of this caution. 

Once more: there are persons who undertake to mag 
netize others who are entirely ignorant as to the mode 
of operat'on, and frequently bring persons into serious 
difficulty by getting alarmed, or otherwise thrown out 
of bias in their feelings. Several cases of this kind I 
have been called to attend to, in various sections, and 
some of a very serious character. No persons should 
undertake to mesmerize others until they shall have 
learned of some experienced magnetizer how to perform 
it, and made themselves acquainted: with all the difficul- 
ties that may cluster around it. 

Having attended to these important points, I will now 
turn your attention to local magnetism. By local mag- 
netism, | mean the magnetizing of some part of the 
human body without charging the whole brain. Hence, 
the finger, the hand, the arm, the leg, yes, even the eye- 
lid, the lip, or the tongue, may be mesmerized wl ile the 
person is in the wakeful state, and so may be any of the 
phrenological organs. It is true, that this cannot be sa 
easily done on persons who have never been mesmerized 
at all, as on those who have been thrown inta thg state 
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If the bruin has Leen once magnetically subdued, then 
there is no occasion, cven if the amputation of a limb is 
to be performed, to magne'ize any other part than the 
one to be subjected to the operation. If a person be 
very hard to mesmerize, then it will be proportionally 
difficult to mesmerize any limb. But it will be borne in 
mind, that however long it may take in successive sit- 
tings to magnetically subdue the brain, yet after that is 
once accomplished, then the person can, in future, be 
wholly mesmerized at any time in five minutes, and 
locally so in a much less period. Hence, should an arm 
be broken or mutilated, it will only be necessary to put 
that limb into the magnetic state, and it can be set or 
amputated without pain; and thus, by occasionally re- 
newing the mesmeric action, it can be kejt in this state 
and healed, without ever experiencing any suffering 
whatever. 

I perceive that some smile in view of these state- 
ments. They are truly so wonderful, that incredulity 
adjures us to reject them. But they are, nevertheless, 
Heaven's unchanging truths, which cannot bend to cir- 
cumstarces, nor shape themselves to the belief or scep- 
ticism of men, They stand out in bold relief, and bid 
defiance to the sneers and scorns of mankind. A surgi- 
cal operation has just been performed in Lowell on a 
lady while in the mesmeric state. A tumor was ex- 
tracted from the shoulder, where it was necessary te 
eut to the depth of two inches. Dr. Shattuck was the 
magnetizer ; and in the presence of several medical men 
of Lowell, one of whom was the operator, this tumet 
was removed withont the slightest sensation of pain. 
This was not done in a corner, but publicly, and in the 
presence of several hundred spectators, It is too late 
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in the day to cry " nuMBUG AND cOLLUSION," lor the bat 
tle is fought, and the victory is won, and the scale has 
turned in favor of truth, and turned with most prepon- 
derating weight, and on the stereotyped argument 
“ HUMBUG AND COLLUSION,” is written “ TEKEL.” 

Well authenticated facts, and medical reports of ope- 
rations in surgery and dentistry, performed under the 
energies of Mesmerism, in both continents, and without 
pain, are continually reaching us. And with this flood 
of light pouring upon the world, and when men of the 
first talents and science in the republic of letters, and 
out of all the various professions and denominations, are 
among its advocates, scepticism is not only waning, but 
justly losing its popularity. Those men have seriously 
investigated and weighed the matter, and they severally 
declare, as did the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, on the last eve- 
ning. before two thousand hearers, in this house, “I have 
no BELIEF nor UNBELIEF On this subject. I xwow, I 
KNOW it to beso!" And now I ask, what ought the 
MERE OPINION, Or the expressed unser of even an 
lionest sceptic, to weigh against the absolute and certain 
KNOWLEDGE of an equally honest, intelligent, and scienti- 
fic man, whose character is above suspicion? 1 leave 
the candid to judge, and have only to say, that in the 
face of modesty, they have no right to call this science 
" HUMBUG AND COLLUSION.” 

Others pretend that the science of Animal Magnetism 
was condemned by the French Committee in Paris, 
among whom our illustrious Franklin was numbered. 
And as it received its condemnation under the scrutiny 
of such minds, therefore they conclude that it has no 
foundation m truth There always have been, and still 
are, men who dare not think for themselves, but wholly 
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lean upon the opinions of others. Their father, their 
doctor, their lawyer, and their min ster, thought thus and 
s0, and they think just so, too. Their fathers put down 
a central stake, gave them their length of line, and bid 
them travel round in that circle of revolving thought 
till the day of their death! All beyond that circle is 
darkness! Their ficld of thought is as exactly measured 
off to them, and just as legally bequeathed to them, ss 
their farms. "They received them both by inheritance. 
For the one they never Lasorep, and for the other they 
never THOUGHT! And they never questioned the TRUTH 
of the one, any more than they did their title to the 
other ! 

But surely the French Committee did not deny the 
truth of the experiments produced, nor pronounce them 
“HUMBUG AND COLLUSION.” They simply decided that the 
evidence adduced was not sufficient to prove that the 
magnetic state was caused by a rLvuiD proceeding from 
the magnetizer. They attributed the singular effects 
ihey witnessed to the power of the imagination. But it 
will also be remembered, that this committee were not 
all agreed, and hence appeared the remonstrance of the 
minority, which it would be well for modern sceptics to 
read, side by side with the report. 

Many sceptics have been obliged, like the French 
Conimittee, to admit certain results as being truly won- 
derful, and, like them, attribute it to the force of the 
imagination. But to believe that the imagination can 
bring human beings into a state where limbs can be am- 
putated, tumors cut out, teeth extracted, and breken 
bones set, and the whole healed witnout experiencing 
one throb of pain—to believe, I say, that the imagina- 
tion can de all these wonders, in giving such boundless 
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triumph over pain, requires a far greater stretch of cre- 
dulity than to believe in the magnetic power! Ana 
surely if the imagination possesses the wonderfu! charm 
to bring the nervous system into a condition where we 
can bid defiance to pain, and gain a complete victory 
vver the whole frightful army of human woes, than surely 
the science js equally important, possesses the sams 
transcendent claims upon our benevolence, and the man 
who discovered that the imagination possessed this 
charm is worthy of the united thanks of all human-kind ; 
and being dead, his bones are worthy to repose with the 
great men of the universe. In this case it will only be 
necessary to change its name, and call it— Tux science 
OF THE WONDERFUL POWER OF THE HUMAN IMAGINATION 
TO CHARN ALL PAIN. 
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LECTURE VI. 


Lanizs ano GewTLEMEN: In the first four lectures ! 
delivered of the present course, I brought forward the 
philosophy of Mesmerism, and flatter myself that 1 have 
not only succeeded in establishing it as a science, but 
have shown it to be one of transcendent interest to the 
human race. Here love and benevolence stretch out a 
healing hand over a world groaning and travailing in 
pain. Those groans, by that silken hand, shall be 
hushed, and those pains be removed. There is a powes 
basined up in the fountains of the soul, that has long 
been dormant, But it is rousing up and stirring itself for 
some mighty action, and is already beginning to gush 
forth in healing streams on the world. This science is 
in its infancy, is imperfeetly understood, but yet it 
hreathes the breath of mercy as a sovereign cure for 
all human woes. 

In my last lecture, I answered several notes of 
inquiry, pointed out the dangers of Magnetism. refuted 
several common objections in relation to its abuses, 
noticed the utility of the science in performing painful 
surgical operations, and.took a friendly glance at the 
conduct of men n justifving their scepticism by pleading 
Rey he French Com. 
ghily upon the 
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that much good will result from my labors to the cause 
of benevolence and mercy. I am urged to repeat my 
course of lectures next week, but it will be out of iny 
power to comply with this request at tha‘ time, but have 
consented to do so, week after next. As this will be 
my closing lecture for the present, I can render you no 
greater service than to show what connection this sub- 
ject has with divine revelation. I am well aware that 
many will call me an enthusiast, and sneer at, and con 
demn me for thinking independently. But when tho 
path of duty is plain, and when I am once satisfied of 
truth, I then go on, and reason, fearless of all conse- 
quences. Under such circumstances, I have nothing to 
do with the inquiry, what will men think of me? I care 
not what they think, and much less do I care what they 
say. l suffer no man to invade the sanctuary of my 
rivil and religious rights, and dictate to me how I shall 
think, or what I shall believe, or what I shall proclaim. 
I therefore hold no one responsible for what I shall 
advance in this lecture, nor do I know as there is one, 


with whom I am connected, who will endorse my ideas. | 


I believe the doctrine of our Saviour to be a perfect 
doctrine, and exactly adapted to the bodies as well as 
to the souls of men. I believe that he is our example to 
follow, and as he went about doing good, healing sick- 
ness, and relieving distress of body, as well as preaching 
the gospel to heal the moral maladies of the soul, so it 
is our duty to do the same, It is, moreover, most evi 
dent that his doctrine, to the full extent he commanded 
his apostles to preach it, was to go down to all subse- 
quent ages, so long as human beings should have a 
habitation on earth. And our Saviour just as much com- 


manded his apostles to heal the sick, as he did to petu 
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the gospel. Now I cannot believe tla. one half of tha 
power and mercy of his doctrine should cease with the 
ministry of his apostles, and the other half continue. 1 
"annot believe that its healing efficacy, so far as the 
body is concerned, should cease, and what was applica- 
ble to the soul should continue. If this be so, then what 
a favored generation of Christians existed in that day 
so far, at least, as healing the body was concerned. It 
was said, in the apostolic age, “Is any man sick, let him 
aend for the elders of the church, and let them lay their 
hands upon him and pray, and the sick shall recover." 
| believe this now, and so far as we have power anc 
faith, it ean be accomplished now as weii as ever. 

There is a difference between a miracle and a gift of 
healing. If an arm be palsied, we know that the diffi- 
culty exists in the brain, and that nothing more is neces- 
sary than to throw upon it a sufficient quantity of the 
nervous fluid to bring it into healthy action. The 
moment this i$ accomplished, the difficulty existing in 
the arm, which is but secondary, will be relieved. To 
restore this, would be a gift of healing, but not a 
miracle, What, then, would be a miracle? Answer: 
amputate an arm, and then cause a new one to grow 
out. Though healing diseases is sometimes called a 
miracle, yet when speaking of them specifically, they 
are not so denominated. Paul says, *God hath set some 
in the church; first, apostles; secondarily, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers; after that, miracles, then gifts of heal- 
ings, helps, governments,” etc. And there is not a 
scrap of evidence that these things were ever to cease 
while the generations of men endured. 

Now if our Saviour restored a palsied arm, then there 
must something have passed from him to the pereoc 
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healed, in perfect accordance with the principles cf ani- 
mal life, It inust, therefore, in this case, have been the 
nervous fluid, as this was the only substance that could 
have restored this arm. 

It is undeniably true, that there was always some- 
thing passed from our Saviour, when he exercised the 
gift of healing, to the person whom he restored. In 
evidence of this, you will recollect, that on one occasion, 
when he was called to visit a sick person, a multitude 
followed after, and thronged him. As he passed by, a 
woman, who had been afflicted with an issue of blood 
for twelve years, touched the hem of his garment, and 
was made whole. He turned himself around, and said; 
“Who touched me?” His disciples exclaimed, * Master 
the multitude throng thec, and sayest thou, ‘Who 
touched me?’ But he perceived that virtue had gone 
out of him." The word virtue, in this instance, does 
not mean moral goodness. [t means FORCE, POWER, 
EFFicacy; the same as when we say a medicine has 
great vigTUE in it. 

Our Saviour so lived, and breathed, and moved in the 
divine Being, that he became one in communication 
with him; so that when the Father wiLLEn, he felt that 
will —He himself then willed, and it was accomplished. 
So, if any one bowed in reconciliation to God, he 
became one with the Saviour, so that the Redeemer 
nlso, felt that one's will. Such was the case of thia 
woman. She willed in faith to be healed. The Saviour 
felt that will—He willed, and it was done. Now every 
bemg has power in proportion to the energy of his own 
will; but the energy of the will, depends upon the 
intrinsic greatness of that being’s mind. And as a 
miracle is a thing performed by the energy of the will 
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so THAT mind must be great in powcr and goodness 
that is capable of performing a miracle. We sit down, 
and put forth the energy of a thousand wills, and at last 
produce but a small result. 

The apostolic power was far greater, and in the same 
ratio, their results were more splendid and glorious. 
But still they had not the power of Christ. The leper 
said, “ Lord, if thou writ, thou canst make me clean. 
Jesus stretched forth his hand, and touched him, and 
said, I witt, be thou clean, and his leprosy was 
cleansed.” By a word, he put to right disabled limbs, 
and drew back life and warm gushing health to their 
abode. He put forth a greater energy—and said to the 
winds and waves, Peace! be still! His will fastened 
upon electricity in the heavens, equalized that fluid 
hushed the winds, and calmed the waves. He opened 
the blind eye to the splendor of the noon-tide blaze, and 
instantly penciled on its retina, the universe. He 
opened the deaf ear, and poured into its once silent, but 
now vocal chambers, the harmony of rejoicing nature 
He spoke, and the dead stirred in their graves, and rose 
up from their icy beds before him, and walked. Tha 
same drend voice shall speak with a living energy, thas 
the very heavens shall hear, and the dead shall rise to 
die no more. and turn their eyes from the dark, ruinable 
tomb on the scenes of eternity! Mind and will in the 
Creator, still more increased, move unnumbered worlds. 
That same will, now infinite and immutable. puts forth 
creative energy. He spake, and it was done; He com- 
manded, and it stood fast; lnid the measures thereof, 
and stretched the line upon it when the morning stare 
sung together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
Hence, every grade of mind, from the humblest up te 
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apostolic greatness; up to angel and archangel, ch sru- 
bim and seraphim ; up to Jesus Christ, till it reach the 
infinite Jehovah, has power proportionate to its great- 
ness and goodness. Hence, it will be readily under- 
stood, that a miracle is nothing more than a result pro- 
duced by mind itself, independent of all physical energy, 
except that one substance which is put into motion hv 
the living mind. 

It may perhaps be said, that the apostles were inspired 
to heal. and as we are not inspired, therefore we do not 
possess the gift to hcal. On this principle I might 
reply, that the apostles were inspired to preach, and as 
we nre not inspired, therefore, we have no gift to 
preach! I grant that the apostles were inspired to 
preach and to lieal, because it was not possible, that at 
the starting point, they had any other means for pre- 
paration. But now men preach, not by inspiration, but 
because they feel it to be their duty. So men must now 
heal because they feel it to be their duty. 

It is by no means to be expected that we can coma 
up, at once, to apostolic power. No; our faith is too 
weak. But let us bring up our children in the faith as 
we ought, and they will learn to mesmerize as naturally 
as they learn to walk. Their concentrativeness will 
become largely developed. Their children will be born 
with more favorably developed heads, and become 
greater in goodness, until at length the whole apostolic 
power will return to the earth in all its primitive splen- 
dor. It is Sprerruauiem, because it is the innate power 
of tne living mind, executed through the agency of the 
will It is that power which created worlds, for this 
was done by the will of God. It is that power by which 


worlds are governed. and creatures rnled, for this je 
wo 
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also done oy the will of God. It is that power 1) 
which we make impressions reciprocally upon each 
other, for this is dune by the will of man. And lastly, 
t is “that power which shall awake the dead from 
dreamless slumber into thoughts of heaven,” for this will 
be done by the will of God, and there is no medium, 
only electricity, through which he can come in contac: 
with his creatures. 

I will now bring forward a few cases from Scripture, 
to show that the living have been thrown into a singular 
slumber by the very presence of immortal beings. In- 
deed, there is scarcely an instance where angels have 
appeared to men, but what it has had this effect. I wili 
bring forward those that first strike my mind, regardless 
of their arrangement. 

It will be remembered, that when John the Revelator 
was in the isle of Patmos, he had this vision: " And 
being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks, aad in 
the midst of the seven candlesticks, one like unto the 
Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, 
and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His heaó 
and his hair were white like wool; as white as snow, 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and his feet like 
unto fine brass as if *hey had been burned in a furnace, 
and his voice as the sound of many waters. And he 
bad in his right hand seven stars, and ou: of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword, and his countenance 
was ns the sun shineth in his strength. And when I 
saw him I fell down at his feet as one that is dead.” 
Here then, is a singular slumber approximating death. 

Our Saviour, w sfizyured on Mount 
ith him. For s 
ection splendor 
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and inet Moses and Liias in glory. The sacred his. 
torian, in describing the scene, says, “ And his face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment became shining, ex- 
ceeding white as snow, white as the light, so as no fuller 
on earth can white them, and there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him. And Peter and them 
that were with him were heavy with sleep; and Peter 
said, Lord, it is good for us to be here. Let us build 
here three tabernacles; one for thee, one for Moses, 
aml one for Elias; not knowing what he said.” That is, 
wnen he came out of this sleep he did not recollect 
what he had said. They were thrown into this state by 
the very presence of these minds. 

Do you remember that nfter our Lord had eaten his 
valedictory supper with his disciples, he went into the 
garden of Gethsemane, and commanded them to watch? 
He went a few steps from them and prayed in agony, 
and sweat as it were drops of blood falling to tha 
ground. The guardian angel of Jesus Christ appeared 
from heaven strengthening him. The apostles fell into 
a deep sleep. Though this was a scene of great interest 
to them, yet it seems that the presence of this angel 
thus affected them. 

He was nailed to the cross between two malefactors, 
to darken his glory and blot his name. The Jews were 
his accusers, and the Romans his executioners. Hence, 
the world was combined against him, while his own 
disciples forsook him in that dark hour of peril. The 
universe thus combined against him, mocking and de- 
riding him, and covering him with disgrace, even natura 
herself stepped forward as it were, and with a mighty 
hand wiped off that disgrace, and sustained him in his 
majesty. The sun withdrew his light, rolled back his 
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chariot, midnight darkness spread her robe of sack 
cloth upon his brilliant disc, and hung the world in the 
dark shroud of mourning. Earthquakes awoke from 
their tartarean dens and thundered, The earth shook, 
the rocks rent, the graves opened, all nature rcused up 
and there brought to a centre all that is grand, awful. and 
sublime in her realms, as the magnanimous sufferer ex- 
pired! He was conveyed to his tomb, and Roman sol- 
diers were there stationed to guard it. Soldiers whose 
business it was to die,—who had been trought up in 
tented fields of war, and who had from childhood en- 
countered hardships and toils, fatigues and dangers. 
They were men, who had often bared their bosoms to 
the shafts of battle, and undismayed listened to its stormy 
voice, and who knew not what it was to quail beneath 
the glance or à inurta eye. Such men as these, were 
stationed to guard that tomb, and hold the Prince of Life 
m death. But— 
“ An angel's arm can't snatch him from the grave; 
Legions of angela can't confine him there." 

On the morning of the third day, the last grand scene 
in this interesting drama was opened. The guardian 
angel of Jesus Christ was once more dispatched from 
the eternal throne. He descended from heaven, and an 
earthquake shook :reation. He approached the tomb 
of the Holy Sleeper, and stood before it. “He rolled 
back the stone from the door of the sepulchre and sal 
upon it. His countenance was like the lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow; and for fear of him. the 
keepers did shake, and become as dead men I” 

What, I ask, was it that threw them into this slumber 
with feelings of a cold shuddering fear, so nigh ap- 
proaching the dead? I answer, it was the wrx of this 
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angel, whose counterance was like the liglining thas 
sunk them into a motionless sleep. It was his wou 
which struck the vibrations of terror through the dark 
chambers of their souls, and withered them to the earth. 

I should like to notice the circumstance of Paul being 
caught up into the third heavens—whether out of the 
body or in the body, he could not tell—of Peter falling 
into a trance when he went upon the house-top to pray, 
and of Zacharias being struck dumb in the temple; but 
time will not permit. 

I close, by returning my sincere thanks to the Modera- 
tors, for the good order they have preserved; to the 
various Committees, for their patient examinations and 
impartial reporta of the experiments performed ; and to 
the ladies and gentlemen, for their fait, ful attendance 
and respectful attention, and also for the good feelings 
they have uniformly manifested towards the lecture: 
during the entire course, which is now brought to a 
termination. 
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NOTE.—FROM CHANNING. 
“Wa are created with a susceptibility of pain, and 
severe pain. This is a part of our nature, as truly aa 
our susceptibility of enjoyment. God has implanted it, 
and has thus opened in the very centre of our being a 
fountain of suffering. We carry it within us, and can 
no more escape it than we can our power of thought. 
We are apt to throw our pains on outward things as 
their causes. It is the fire, the sea, the sword, or human 
enmity, which gives us pain. But there is no pain in the 
fire or the sword, which passes thence into our souls. 
The pain begins and ends in the soul itself. Outward 
things are only the occasions. Even the body has no 
pain in it, which it infuses into the mind. Of itself, it is 
incapable of suffering. This hand may be cracked, 
crushed in the rack of the inquisitor, and that burnt in a 
slow fire; but in these cases it is not the fibres, the 
blood-vessels, the bones of the hand which endure pain. 
These are merely connected, by the will of the Creator 
with the springs of pain in the soul. Here, here is the 
ouly origin and seat of suffering. If God so willed, the 
gashing of the flesh with a knife, the piercing of tho 
heart with a dagger, might be the occasion of exquisite 
delight. We know that, in the heat of battle, a wound 
is not felt, and that men, dying for their faith by instru- 
ments of torture, have expired with triumph on their lips. 
In these cases, the spring of suffering in the mind is not 
touched by the lacerations of the body, in consequence 
of the absorbing action of other principles of the soul. 
All suffering is to be traced to the susceptibility, the ca- 
pacity of pain, which belongs to our nature, and which 
the Creator has implanted ineradicably within us." 
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PREFACE. 


Tuis work was recently published in Lompom under 
the following title: “Somnoxism Amp PsycHeram, 
otherwise Vira, Maonerism or MEsMERISM: consid- 
ered Physiologically and Philosophically: being the 
substance of lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Bolton Mechanics’ Institution; with an Appendix, 
containing notes of Mesmeric and Psychical experi 
ence.” 

We have taken the liberty to omit, in our title, such 
terms as may not be fully understood by all resdera ; 
taking care, however, to make it equally appropriate, 

The subject on which this work treats, is fast be- 
coming of the most absorbing interest to our people, 
and it gives us pleasure to place befure the American 
public the conclusions of those who have penetrated 
most deeply into these supposed mysteries of nature. 

We look forward, hopefully, for the time when we 
may Now those things which the world have always 
t believed?" to be truths. Nor is it PossiBLE for any 
influence to LiT the desires of the human mind to in. 
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vestigate, until it has penetrated every subject which 
comes within the ranye of its comprehension. 

May this work go forth to *open the eyes of the 
(spiritually) blind,” and excite to further investigation 
and reflection those minds best capacitated to evolve 
* new light” on intellectual and spiritual vision. 

This is progressive age, not only in moral and 
physical development, but in spiritual science. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. One of the striking characteristics of the present 
age, is the vast amount of knowledge respecting ex- 
ternal objects, which has been accumulated in a com- 
paratively short period. For within the compass of 
human life, so extensive has been the discovery of 
the physical properties of natural substances, that 
Chemistry, although of ancient date, may be consider- 
ed as a new science; and Geology has opened a new 
world to human enquiry. While man has thus been 
permitted to increase his knowledge of the world with- 
out him, we might reasonably expect that some ad- 
ditional knowledge would be acquired of the world 
within him. That his knowledge would not be con- 
fined to the superstitions of the dark ages, or to the 
assumptions of self-constituted authority on the one 
hand; nor to the barren negations of a sceptical philo- 
eophy on the other hand; but that something real, 
positive, and satisfactory, should be learnt respecting 
his own constitution. For what knowledge can be so 
interesting to man, as a knowledge of himself? of the 
nature, powers, and capabilities of his own being. 

2. To every calm, and well-informed enquirer, it 
will, I think, be evident, that the remarkable pheno. 
mena of what it called Mesmerism—or, as it is com 
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sidered that it may more properly be called—Psycue 
1sm, rightly interpreted, do afford us the means of 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws and nature of the 
psychical, or mental part of our being, as much tran- 
scending what is commonly known, as the recent dis- 
coveries in magnetism and electricity exceed the ancient 
ideas of those natural powers; and at the same time, 
they afford us the means of becoming better acquainted 
with the more abstruse points in our bodily organiza- 
tion also. 

8. The discoveries and doctrines of an enlightened 
physiology, teach us, that all the forms and forces of 
the entire universe are found in their higheat perfec- 
tion in the bodily form of man; and that in him, as 
the Microcosm, or little world, is to be found sll that 
.exists in the Macrocosm, or great world of the uni- 
verse. And as in the great world without us, the 
most astonishing and transforming powers are displayed 
by those subtle, imponderable, and invisible elementa, 
which elude the most acute physical senses, even when 
aided by the highest artificial means; so in the world 
within us, the most wonderful and unexpected powers 
are manifested by those psychical or mental operations, 
by which the laws and developments of the world of 
mind are capable of openly being displayed before our 
physical sight. 

4. But the curious and bern phenomena dis- 
played by Mesmerism, instead of being calmly and 
carefully investigated by all enquiring minds, especially 
by those whose profession or pursuits ought to have 
interested them in the enquiry, have, in too many in- 
stances, been scornfully and contemptuously neglected. 
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Autherity, instead of lending its aid to elicit the truth, 
has rather scowled upon the attempt which has been 
made to lift the veil under which truth has been con 
cealed; and in some cases, has misrepresented the 
character and intentions of those, who, at any cost, 
were determined to seek her for themselves. It is 
possible indeed, that the very remarkable resulta said 
to flow from the enquiry—results, Bo different to the 
expectations and ideas of a materializing age, and in 
some respects, disclosing matters which seem to clash 
with established opinions—may have been the reason, 
for this unfair, and certainly unphilosophical mode of 
proceeding. But, granting that the most astounding 
statements made by mesmeric experiments are true, 
they are not, when properly considered, more wonderful 
than things now universally admitted as facts. Look 
at the wonder-working electric telegraph! The ele- 
ments on which that invention rests, must be as old as 
the present order of things; yet if any one in the mid. 
dle of the last century had ventured to assert that, by 
human ingenuity, electricity or magnetism could be 
made to transmit human thought with mathematical 
precision, and yet with the velocity of light, he would 
have been set down by the practical authorities of that 
age as a dreaming theorist, or an enthusiastic visionary. 
To us, however, the visionary theory has become s 
reality; and yet what magnetism or electricity really 
ere, is no more known to us than it was to our great- 
grandfathers. The truth is, the mode has been elicited, 
by which certain comparative unknown mediums may 
be practically applied to subserve the purposes of Bo- 
sial life; and herein, and for all practical purposes, 
1° 
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consists the useful discovery. If we shall never know 
what magnetism and electricity in themselves really 
are, we certainly do know much of the mode by which 
their laws and powers may be developed and manifest 
ed: we have discovered a mode of working mediuma 
altogether unknown to our ancestors. 

5. Just so, I apprehend, it is with the discoveries 
of Mesmerism. Here is, in fact, a discovery of a new 
mode of working an old medium. That mind and mat- 
ter are both necessary to form the peculiar organism 
we call man, is no new doctrine; but the true nature 
of the body, as the mind’s medium or instrument, and 
of the necessary organization of that superior in- 
dwelling power—the soul or mind, which directs and 
controls the outward form, has been somewhat over- 
looked. Metaphysicians have studied mind irrespec- 
tive of form or matter; and some philosophers would 
resolve all things into material operation, irrespective 
of mind. I believe that fact and demonstrative evi- 
dence will prove both classes of philosophers to be 
wrong. From Divine Revelation we know that there 
is both spirit or mind, and matter; both a spiritual 
body and a natural body. These cardinal truths will 
be fuuul to lie at the bottom of all mesmeric expe- 
rience, and from that experience, the a priori statements 
of the Scriptures will receive abundant yonfirmation. 
And we shall see that in our present atate of existence, 
if we wish to study mind or spirit, we must study it as 
manifestcd in its divinely appointed, and true corres 
pondent instrument, the material bodily organization. 

6. With some of the mind’s operations, and the 
bodily functions ami sensations thence ensuing, we have 
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bocome so familiar, that we scarcely ever stop to think 
of the perpetual miracles involved in our daily expe 
rience. Thus the great blessing of sight involves, as 
we shall point out presently, a fact which all the 
philosophers that have ever lived have been unable to 
explain! Yet when some manifestation of mind or 
Bpirit, which has hitherto eluded general notice, ia 
brought before us, although it may not be more inex- 
plicable than natural sight, yet we are apt to deny 
the possibility of the declared manifestation, simply 
because we were not previously acquainted with it— 
apt to make our present standard of knowledge the 
measure by which all future acquisitions are to be 
estimated. Sometime ; o, we are told authoritatively, 
that it is impossible fur us to know any thing of mind 
or spirit. What, I ask, do we know of matter1 
Simply some of its laws and properties; and from 
these we predicate its qualities. So it is with mind 
or spirit; Mesmcrism, or more truly Psycheism, fur 
nishes us with a means of acquiring an experimental 
acquaintance with some of its most distinetive qualities 
—distinetive I mean with respect to the qualities of 
inert matter. Whether we shall ever know what spirit 
or what matter really is, remains for a higher stage of 
existence to determine. It is privilege enough to be 
enabled to know something of the laws and properties 
of that higher and imperishable organism, to which our 
outward bodily organism is subservient. 
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ORIGIN OF MESMERISM. 


T. Iw the records of past ages, we have many state. 
ments of remarkable mental or psychical manifeste- 
tions, and also of the performance of extraordinary 
eures, by mental or moral agency, which ignorance and 
superstition have ascribed to miracle or magic. And 
hence, cases resting on the best historical authority, 
have been doubted, and even denied in later times. 
Toward the close of the last century, the existence of 
some of these powers was discovered, partly from acci- 
dent and partly from research ; and to the agenoy by 
which they were accomplished, the name of Animal 
Magnetism was applied by its modern discoverer— 
Mesmer. This individual has been represented in 
works of authority as an impostor and cheat, and as 
owing his celebrity entirely to the silly credulity of 
imaginative people. Few persons who bave really 
taken the trouble to enquire into the matter, would 
now hazard such an assertion; yet, whether from 
ignorance of the true cause of the phenomena he wit- 
nessed, or from a desire to mystify the subject, it must 
be admitted that he both did and said many thing 
which justified suspicion 
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8. Anton Mesmer was born in 1784, at Mersburg, 
jn the shores of the Lake of Constance; and died in 
nis native place in 1815, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. At the age of forty-two he took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, in the University of Vienna. He 
appebrs to have been a man of an imaginative cast of 
mind; for the inaugural Thesis he published on ob- 
taining his degree, was “On the influence of the 
Planets on the Human Body." Such a mind, if likely 
to fall into many errors, was still open for the recep- 
tion of any new ideas which might present themselves ; 
and was not prone, as men of a more sceptical cast, to 
reject any new truth, because it did not harmonize 
with preconceived opinions. The then Professor of 
Astronomy, at Vienna, believed in the efficacy of the 
loadstone as a remedy in human disease; and he had 
invented & peculiar form of magnetized steel plates, 
which, it is said, he applied to the cure of disease with 
much success. Mesmer obtained from the Astronomer, 
who was his personal friend, these magnets, and ap- 
plied them in his own way; and it is said, with such 
striking results, that he communicated them to the 
Astronomer, who published an account of them, but 
attributed the cures performed to the form of the 
plates. and merely represented Mesmer as a physician 
employed by him to use them. Mesmer, who had dis- 
covered the peculiar mode of using them to insure suc- 
cess—that was, in fact, by manipulations, now called 
Passza—was indignant at this, and accused his friend 
of a violation of the confidence placed in him. The 
result was a controversy between the parties; each 
&ocusing the oth. Notwithstanding this quarrel, 
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Mesmer proceeded in his own way, and acquired con- 
siderable popularity. But, whether from indiscrotion 
on his part, or jealousy on the part of others, he was 
opposed by the scientific authorities of Vienna, and 
was ultimately obliged to quit that city. 

9. In the year 1778, two years after obtsining hia 
degree, he arrived at Paris, whither his popularity ap- 
pears to have preceded him; for we are told, even by 
his encmies, that upon his opening public apartments 
in that gay metropolis, for the reception of patients, 
they were specdily crowded by the numbers who daily 
resorted to them, including all classes, from the peer 
to the peasant; and that hundreds were ready to tes- 
tify to the cures wrought upon their own persons by 
‘the Great Mugnetizer. Now, making every allowance 
for imagination or fancy, striking results must have 
followed his treatment, or no such enthusiasm could 
have been raised in his behalf. A French physician 
became a disciple of Mesmer, and is said speedily to 
have acquired the best practice in Paris. So great, in 
fact, was Mesmer’s success, that the French Govern- 
ment took up the matter, and offered him a large an- 
nual income, if he would communicate his seczet, and 
they appear to have thouglit so highly of the vse to 
which this new agent might be applied, that they ao- 
tually proposed to guarantee him a large sum, even if 
a commission appointed to examine tle subject should 
make an unfavorable report! Mesmer, however, did 
not accede to the government proposal. After some 
time, and divers vic ssitudes, the sum of £14,000 was 
raised by his disciples, whom lie had instructed in his 
art, but whom he did not consider entitled to practice 
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it publicly—a right which they considered themselves 
to possess. Mesmer then returned to his native place: 
and this has been represented as “ running away from 
his dupes ;”” but it appears that he retained faith in 
k's views, and in his last illness sought relief from his 
own discovery. 

10. As Mesmer’s discoveries arose out of the use 
of magnets, it is not surprising that he should consider 
Magnetism as the agent by which the effects he wit- 
nessed were produced. He therefore taught that there 
was 8 fluid, or gas, universally diffused, which influenced 
the earth, and planets, and all animated bodies, and 
this fluid he called “‘ Animal Magnetism.” He con- 
sidered that it was capable of healing diseases of the 
nerves immediately, and other diseases mediately; that 
it perfected the action of medicines, and tended to pro 
mote favorable crises in disease; and that in Animal 
Magnetism, nature presented a universal method of 
healing the diseases, and preserving the health of man- 
kind. The great end of Mesmer’s proceedings, ap- 
pears, therefore, to have been Use—the application of 
a remedy for human suffering; and he does not appear 
to have been aware of the more curious, and distinctly 
psychical phenomena elicited by later enquirers. To 
the Marquis de Puysegur, a French nobleman, one of 
Mesmer’s disciples, is attributed the discovery of the 
faculty called Clairvoyance, in the year 1784. 

11. For the sake of brevity, I omit describing Mes- 
mer’s mode of operating, save that among other means 
for acting on his patiente, he had a sort of box, filled 
with iron filings and pounded glass, placed in the centre 
of the room where they sasembled; and that they each 
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were placed in connection with it, by means of polished 
metal rods, which they held in their hands; and the 
patients were further united and connected by means 
of a chain encircling them. When the French Com. 
missioners applied to this box the usual tests for ter- 
restrial magnetism, aul found no indication of ord- 
nary magnetic influence, they reported that the whole 
was the work of imagination, meaning fancy; yet ad- 
mitting that cures were effected. This Commission 
seems to have becn both a prejudiced and unfair one. 
The name of Dr. Franklin occurs among the Commis- 
sioners, but he waa at the time unwell, and incapable 
of attending to the enquiry; and while the public re- 
port condemned Mesmer and his proceedings, one of 
the Commissioners, who had paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the proceedings, published a private or individ- 
ual report favorable to him. But in the year 1826, 
the French Government appointed a second Commis- 
sion, and their Report, published in 1831, fully admits 
the truth of all the phenomena usually astribad to An- 
imal Magnetism. However, our business is not so 
much with the opinions of Mesmer, or that of his 
friends or enemies, as with that of the facts and phe- 
nomen& associated with his name. It was soon dis- 
covered that the steel rods had but little if any thing 
to do with the phenomena produced ; but the name of 
Animal Magnetism continued to be used, and is still 
used on the Continent, and by this name the practice 
was introduced into England a few years ago. But 
the English enquirers into this remarkable human fac- 
alty, finding that the use of a name, which implied 
the existence of & fluid which oould not be demon. 
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strated to the senses, was frequently turned into an 
argument against facts which admitted of complete 
demonstration, adopted out of respect to the memory 
of Mesmer, and to avoid the appearance of the adop- 
tion of any theory of their own, the name of MESMER- 
15M ; just as Magnetism is applied to the properties 
of the loadstone, from Magnes, the ancient reputed 
discoverer of its powers, or Galvanism, to the dis- 
coveries of Galvani. We therefore proceed to notice 
the facts and phenomena associated with the names of 
Mesmerism, or Animal Magnetism, and shall endeavor 
to ascertain the Laws and Causes to which these phe- 
nomena may be referred. 


PHENOMENA AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
MESMERISM. 


19. There are several stages or degrees of what is 
called Mesmerie Influence; or, in other words, the 
Mesmerie or Paychic State, involves a variety of states, 
having one common character, but presenting widely 
differing phenomena. Thus, there is simple Mesmeric 
Drowsiness or Steer; Coma, or more profound 
sleep; Insensizitiry To Pain; this, I believe, only 
occurs when the Mesmeric Coma is fully established, 
and most of the external senses, together with the 
proper consciousness of external objects is rendered Jor- 
mant; and the internal faculty of imagination is callea 
ito activity, without the guidance of true reason. 
Puaytasy, cr that state in which the Mesmersed 
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EEREBRO-SPINAL AXIS. 
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GG, Nerves distributed to the arma. 
Bk, Great sciatic nervo distributed to the ewer rit 


Y, Portio dure of the erresth serve 
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ana, Conveletioes of the brain. 
b, Corebellam and arbor vie, or tree of kia 


S, Opüc nerve, 

9, 4, 6, 6, Third, arth, (ft, end sirà carves 
6,6", Branches of the &fth nerve, 

Y, Portio dura of the seresth nerve. 

T, Auditory serve. 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE ERAIN. 


Apian. cord B—Spleal Nerve. C—Motor breach of 
D @anglice el pesterir branch of opin serve, — 
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VIEW OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRAIN 


AB, AB, Are the right and left hemispheres of the brum. 

FF, The corebellum. 

AA, The anterior lobe. 

co, Tbe line which denotes the separation between the anterior lobe asd the middie lobe 

DD, The middie lobe. 

BB, The posterior lobe. 

©, The pons Varoiii, which brings the tvo sides of the corebelum inte commsamscation. Bi bb ain 
$amed the Tuber ensuiarc. 

G The Moduila eblongata, 

tr, The Corpora pyramidalis. 

29, The Corpora clicaria. 

Vt, The Corpora restifermis are „i the oppos te mde of me corpora pyramidaln. 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE FRAIN. 


PRONT VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE SPINAL CORD AND NERVEP 


A—Apiza, cord B—Spiza] Herve. C—Motor breach of opina] nerve. 
D 4ungiice of pesterur brunch of epia serve. 
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VIEW OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRAUW 


AB, AB, Are the right and left hemispheres of the brum, 

FP, The corebellum, 

AA, The anterior loba. 

$9, The line which denotes the separation between the anterior lobe and the middie lobe 

DD, The middie lobe. 

BB, The posterior lobe. 

<, The pone Varetii, which brings the t vo sidas of the corebolum into csmmmamecation, Bi in aim 
tamed the Tuber annuiere. 


Vt, The Corpora rastiifermis aro 12 the oppos te mde of ime corpora pyramidalin. 
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THE RIGNT HEMISPHERE OF THE BRAIN. 
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MM, Convelstioas, Ext—color, reddish grey. 


A, Modul obloagnia cat throngh the medium line, Coler—euter portion, bluish wise; nn. 


vertica, reddish grey. 

&, Pyramidal body. 

B, Pons Veroli, or teber camalara. Color—whks oatside ; inside, reddish gray. 

€, Tubercala quadrigsazina, 

D, Cres cerebri. 

Vp P E O 
f, Tha great ceperter guagiion —enterior ctrinisd bety—coler, reddish grey. 


E, The corebeliam, 
9, The arbor vius —coler, white, m the roedden grey grouse of the ineised cercbellum. 
Y, The tamtorum, scparuting tho carvballam (rum the brain 
& Lorus niger 
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2004 


quadngen Lra—color, 
4 4, The great inferior gaagiions -posteior striated bodies (ti clam) —color, biaish white 
m m, Posterior part of the pres pu ater guagices—enterss reriated bodies —eoker, reddish quac 
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MORIZONTAL SECTION OF THE BRAIN. 


80, Convolutioms, ef cortical part of the brain; ao.-r, reddish grey 
= Fourth ventricle. 

*, Posterior commissure; color, white, 

©, Third ventricle, ci separation between the great ganglices, 

d d, Grout inferior ganglion ; color, bluish white 

2, Middle commissure. 

a, Anterior commiseere. 

f P, Great superior ganglione—etriated ; color, reddina grep, 

6, Anterior opening into the intera) ventricles, 
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THE CEREBELLUM, ETC. 


MM, The aatenor part of the bran 

RR, Postenor part ol the brain. 

96, Vertical eections of the great inferior ganglions ; color, bluish white. 

ee, The black substance in the centre of the great inferior ganghous 

00, Tbe corde of the mammary bodies which plunge into the ateri;r of the great infacer guaghions 
A, Mammary body of the right aide, the loft being c;t away, 

£f, Opte serves, 

Ga, Olfactory corres. 

na, Groat capers qnagtoas j calos, reddish grey. 
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VARIOUS PARTS ABOUT THE BASE OF THE BRAIN 


t, Medulla ublorgata. 

ec, Decussation of the fibres of the pyramitel bulies, which explains tbe inffaence of the laimrel 
se rebral parta of the brain upon the opposite «iles of the body. These fibres cross tae masia, iat 
of the body one abore another from below, upward, like plaited straw. Those «f the right olde 
tome from the left pyramidal body, aad those of the left aide from tbe right pyramidal body, aad is 
s comstant peculiarity, modified ouly by the number of decussating fibres. They are contracted is 
their course m passing the vary bodies a a, and thea diverge as owen in the Agura, 

m, Auditory nerve. 

=. Facial nerve, The prmary bundle of fibres of the cerebellum a.4 bore sesa te plunge hae § 
balwosa these nerves. 

V, Part of the aasular proteberance, or poss Veroli, plunging into the cambelum. 

s, Cordvaler pungios " 
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$, Internal etracture of the conr itor 

&, Fib of the coavolutine agrulunated hy a rery delicate neariema. 

fa engraving represente tbe. rit benu-plere of the braw, im which the cowvolutions are eut 
away to the depth of aberat three quarters of an inch, to show the fibres radiating from the euates 
of the outer sartace of the great inferior ganglisa into the cocvolutioas. 

‘The white spot im the eire of the figure represents the outer seríace of the great interier 
gaagiies, ever which tbe 6 wes are drawn with crest accurwc y cus the original. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF THE BRAIN 


A fioe view of a vertical sectsoe of the brais through the comrolutions, the white substance, tlie 
great inferior ganglion, and the cerebellum, 

This section is made through the ganglion te the depth of about the quarter of an iach fi» 
ata outer surface, end through the middle of the cerebellar ganglia, 

o, Great inferior ganglion. 

m, Fibres radia'ing from the surface of the gunglion. 

1, Cerebellar guaglion (corpos dentatum). 

a, Arbor vitas. 

Simo of the priscipal organs formed by the comvolutions of the brain ase gumbared tha, 


*. Amativeness, or sexual love, 
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Li, Comparison, or power of somparng oae thing v lih mesuan 
18, Eventuality, or power of observing action. 

13, Individuality, or power of observing existence. 

14, Language, or puwer of learning or uamg verbal sigas 


PERPENDICULAR SECTION OF THE BRAIN. 


‘The bres of the white or medullary substance radiate, as sesa is the figure, fem the base ef the 
brain isto the convolutions, the (olds of which are plonged into the white substance, genere lly Gow 
a line to an inch deep. 

€, ia a section of one of the corpora restiforma. 

€, ls a sect of one of tbe corpora pyramidalis. 

D, Do the pons VarotiL 

i, ls oos of the crura of tbe bran 

a, Ia the cerebellar ganglion, surrounded by the arbor vitm. 

24, 35, 37, 38, and 11, Are the cerebral fires, which, orginnting is the matulle sblengete, pam. 
ander the pens Verslii, throogh tbe crure, and corpora stríale, amd graui. inferior gungliens, und 
eiüissately exsant into the conralutiezs of doo bras ` 
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€, 48, Mantes of Co cerebellum withia the skull. 

‘These crura contain ciseriterous matter in their interiur, from which additxeal bres ara coe- 
Saually seat off aa they advance to join and strengthen those that have come from below, 

‘The cerebral erera are besides divided into two perta, vis.: am anterior and exterssl, and a pos- 
(terior und internal mase, the limits of which are marked by two superficial furrows, They are the 
poste of the primary bindies of Abres of the brain, which diverge aa thay advance to form the im- 
manes mass of the homapheres, 

A great portion of fisse Obres pass to and through the ganglions ia their coarse te the sears 
iuticaa, from which ascther ost of fibres conserye through the white substance, cad corpas calles am 
to the came gaagtions in the contre of the brain. 
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OANGLIONIC SYSTEM OF VEGETABLE LIFE 
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GANGLIONIC SYSTEM OF VEGETATIVE LIFE. 


A view of the genglions of the orgaas of the body, ead other strectures, coqaactmd with the great 
aympátbetic pervs, reduced from Manec's grand pisis, by Joba Harrisos Curtis, Esẹ, London 

AAAA, Semiusar ganglion and solar ploras. The gangliue is placed upon the buse of the twe 
pillars of the diaphragm, ane being oc ench side, end tie night grnersily larger thas the bef. 

B, Small splanchnic mera. Consists im the uniós of two or three twigs, farnisbed by the last 
Goracc ganglia. 

C, Great splanchaie serve. Formed by the junction of t./sa, four, Ave, or eight twign, coming 
from as maay thoracic ganglia. 

DDD, Thoracic geogiia. Ten oc eleven in number, corresponding with the posterior part of the 
lateral side of the body of the dorsal vertebra; most of thee: rest on the bead of the rite; others 
eorreepood wah the level of the intercostal wpace. 

E, Laiema] breaches, All of them are etiached epos the body of the vertsbem, uml advance, 
remifymg aad comenosucsting with each siber, toward Ue medium line, where they are ditrbated 
wrer the @eopbagus nod the aorta. 

F, Exteroal branches, Two fur sach ganglion, very different from each other) oss large, red, 
palpous, and going to the intercostal nevre; the other much smaller, white, giving off no twiga, aad 
passing from the intercostal to the ganglion. 

G, Right coronary pierna, Passas between the pulmonary artery and the morta, am] ccoompanias 
the anterior coronary artery, 

H, La córoemry plexus Passes before the leit branch of the palmoeary artery, goes te the 
posterior side of the Leart, and accumpanies the left coronary artery. 

1, Inferior cervical gangtion Placed behind the vertebral artery. 

J, Inferior twiga. Commonly a single braoch communicating with tbe Arrt thoracic ganglion. 

K, External threads. Very slender, and communicating with the last cervical amd tha jam twe 
dorsal paire; some filaments peas rund the aubelavian artery. 

L, Iolerm] twigs, Very minute, sod distributed to the longus celli, epos the asiarior part of the 
spine ; rome of them descend to the pulmonary plexus. 

M, Anterior threada. Two or tliree in number, constituting the inferior cardiac warves, 

N, Middle cervical ganclion, Placed one level with the body of the AND or arth cervical rer 
tebre, and covered by the icternal juguler vein. 

O, Toterior twiga Three nr four m number, all passing over the inferior cervica) gungtion. 

P, Exteral twigs, Vary much in somber, and give off ramificetions communicating with the 
serviral pairs sad the phresic nerve. 

Q, Superior cervical ganglion, Situated oa the anterior «nd lateral part of the second 2 mi, amd 
bark mmia! verubem. 

R, Superior tranches, Two in number, sad placed bebind the internal carotid artar} 

B, Inferior branch, Rarely dooble, and descends upoo the greal rectas muscis as me as bt 
euddie cervia ganglion, 

T, Fxterna| branches. Their mumbar very variable; they commosiste with the irm, sscosd, 
and Uird cervical pair. 

U, Sebmasillery ganglion Situsted upoa the iwtermal aide of the mubmarilery glaad, a labs 
beluw the stylogiossal mescia. 

V, Vidian nerve. A branch springing from the posteri aide of the epbeno-palatiss ganglion. 

W, Naso palatine branch One of the internal branches of tbe epbepo-palatias guagiion, exterms 
the zase) oeae by the epbero palatine foramen. 

X, Sphewo palatine gxaglion. Placed in the summit of the zygomatic om. 

Y, Opthalmic ganglion, Situated ix the orbit, and occupies the erterma] mide of the opi 
=e, 

E, Àwdhory serve und membrane of the tympenom, containing, whhis Rs amiy, ber sma? 
mme "ih ^ the fingua, the eres, the malleus, and the os ectuculare. 
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L Ren phem — F'urzcbed by theumds coming Gree the cher amd enibe perasa, end fom 
Qo inst damai guage, the ira humbas, zad tbo smell splancheec serve. 

TR Lamber genglüa  Comunsuy Geer or Qvo; the frt serrespends wath the bedy of fo iunt 
amber orire, the inst wath the ith 

*» bears wuda Sunse; ge dewwwerd aod kveri, to ha ara, vho hey am imi in. 
Oo ere purus. 

4 Exwreal bn Two of these, ct bas, erbo fva each guogice; Gey bios a c 
meo or bum fures uari Lo enterer Socches of the ember warten. à 

A Aen buma Formed >y Groni fom the celer pharma, opsi xmau, sensi, cuml 
quasdus carve Gnd tere! erante of cp wale Gag 
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occupies the greater part of the cranium, or skull, is 
called the Cz&EBRUM. The smaller portion is situated 
in the hinder part of the head, just above the spinal 
marrow, and is called the CEREBELLUM—a& word mean- 
ing “the little brain." The cerebrum is laterally 
divided into halves, called hemispheres, and also into 
smaller divisions, called lobes. The interior portion is 
made up of various cavities, and delicately-arranged 
minute fibres, which commence in extremely minute 
bodies, called cortical glands, which every where oc- 
cupy the surface of the Cerebrum ; some of these fibres 
afterwards converge to form the spinal marrow. The 
surface of the cerebrum is also every where disposed 
in wavy furrows, not unlike the folds of the intestines. 
But the cerebellum, not only differs in size and situa- 
tion, but also, in exterior and interior form; for the 
exterior, instead of the wavy folds, is arranged in what 
are called lamina, or plates; and the interior has an ar- 
borescent or tree-like appearance—so much so, that it 
is called arbor vitz, the tree of life. Now, viewing 
man as formed according to the Infinite Wisdom and 
perfect order of a Divine Creator, we must expect to 
find consummate order and design within him, and that 
every organ of his body should be formed for some spe- 
cific and determinate Use; for Use is the great end 
of all the Creator’s operations. Hence we may conclude 
that each of these brains has its own specific use, and 
such we find to be the case; and I will endeavor to 
point out such of those uses as bear upon the subject 
we are now considcring—my objcct at present being, 
not to premat you will) 3 full vew of the plirsiology ul 
the humar rain, but only dauppuch asd ispunsably 
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necessary to be known in order to comprehend the phe. 
nomena of Mesmerism. 

14. On the base, or lower part of the cerebrum, are 
found various nerves, which may be easily seen in any 
good anatomical engraving. Thus in front are found 
the bulbs of the olfactory nerves, or nerves of smell, 
which, to use a familiar phrase, grow out of the base 
of the cerebrum, and expand towards the forehead, and 
from these bulbs a multitude of filaments depend, which 
are spread out on the delicate membrane in the upper 
part of the nose. The optic nerves, or nerves of sight, 
also issue from the under part of the cerebrum, then 
approach each other and form a union, called the com- 
missure; they then separate, and proceed in the form 
of a round white cord to the ball of each eye, which 
they enter behind, and then spread out to form the 
delicate nervous expansion called the retina. The 
nerves which move the eyes and eyelids, also issue from 
the base of the cerebrum. There are also other nerves 
arising from different portions of the cerebrum; but 
except those by which sensation is experienced, they 
have no particular reference to the phenomena of Mes- 
merism. There are other important nerves which arise 
within the cranium, but not from the cerebrum, and 
in respect to mesmeric phenomena, the chief are the 
seventh and eighth pairs, which arise from the cere- 
bellum, and the great sympathetic nerves, which, by 
means of the eighth pair of nerves, are also connected 
with the lesser brain. It is also worthy of notice, that 
all the nerves of the cerebrum issue from its base, thus 
leaving the fibrous and cortical portions free; and by 
this means the General Sersorium is placed in i re 
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gion above the ministering nerves, and thus, as it were, 
midway between the mind and outward nature. 

15. Now it is essentially necessary to be known, in 
order to form any correct idea of the physiological 
phenomena of Mesmerism, that all the nerves of the 
body, innumerable as they may appear to be, arise 
either directly or indirectly from the cerebrum or cere- 
bellum ; but in speaking of the origin of the nerves, 
my remarks have no reference to their development in 
the embryo, but to their situation and use in the per- 
fect organism. And also, that whatever may be the 
parental character, so to speak, of any nerve, that 
character it preserves to its termination, however cir- 
enitous its course may be, and however its filament 
may be mixed up with filaments of nerves of another 
order, so as to form a compound nerve. This is one 
of those traits of Divine simplicity which are so mani 
fest in the Animal Economy. Now all the nerves by 
which we feel or act—that is, all what are called the 
voluntary and sensory nerves, may be said to arise, 
either directly from this larger portion of the entire 
brain, called the cerchrum, or indirectly from it, by 
means of the spinal marrow—which may be considered 
as a continuation of the cerebrum in the body. The 
Srinat Marrow is composed of three distinct col- 
umns—the anterior, or front column, being formed of 
what are styled mofor nerves ; that is, nerves that are 
concerned in voluntary motion. ‘The posterior column, 
or hinder part, of nerves of sensation ; and the middle 
part of the column contains the roots of the nerves of 
respiration, If the brain is attentively cxamined, por- 
tions of nervous fibres mar be seen passing by and 
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through other nervous portions, and yet having no con 
nection with them. Thus, portions of the motor fibres 
of the cerebrum, may be traced under the arch of the 
optic nerves, and through that appendage of the cere- 
bellum called the Bridge of Varolius; and yet they are 
uninfluenced by the cerebellum, but preserve their cere- 
bral character, and pass intact and directly into the 
fore part of the spinal marrow; and portions of sen- 
sory fibres may be traced in the same manner going by 
and through nervous substances of another character 
without losing their own specific character, and then 
passing into the hinder part of the spinal column. 
Now it is by this mode of arrangement, that the true 
character of the nerves at their origin is preserved to 
their extremities; and so carefully is this distinction 
preserved, that even if filaments of motor or sensory 
nerves appear to be united in one cord, yet each order 
of filaments retains its original character. If I rais 
my arm, I. do so by muscular power, communicated by 
nerves having their true origin in the cerebrum ; the 
same may be said of walking, or of any other action 
under the control of the will. All these voluntary and 
external actions, are done by and through the medium 
of the cerebrum. — Thus one great use of the cerebrum, 
is to originate and control the voluntary and sensory 
nerves; it is thus the soul's medium for external 
knowledge and voluntary action—the great organ of 
what is called Animal Life. Hence pressure on the 
cerebrum, by paralyzing its action, instantly suspenda 
sl] sensation and capability of motion. 

16. But the office of the CEREBELLUM, the smaller, 
and curiously organized portion of the entire brain is 
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of ather kind. This is the great organ or fountain 
of organic life; that is, of the life of the internal or- 
gans of the body, and of the involuntary motions: 
the pulsations of the heart; the circulation of the 
blood; the digestive actions of the stomach and bowels; 
the action of the reproductive organs; in a word, of 
the thousand functions performing within us, and ove 
which our will has no control. All these interna 
functions are under the direction and control of nerves 
proceeding directly or indirectly from the cerebellum 
or its appendages; and this chiefly, by the aid of the 
great sympathetic nerves, and the eighth pair already 
alluded to. 

17. The eighth pair of cranial nerves, called also 
the par vagum, arises from the cerebellum, and its 
connections, and gives off numerous branches which 
ramify plentifully on the stomach and lungs, and in 
fact are continued to nearly all the viscera. The great 
sympathetic nerves differ from all the other nerves in 
the body, both in tlicir arrangement and form: they 
are studded with small kernels called ganglia, or 
knots, into which, and out of which, numberless nery- 
ous twigs have their entrance and exit; and in the 
neck, by some of these branches they are connected 
with the par vagum, and thus with the cerebellum. 
These two pairs of important nerves may be considered 
as forming the trunk of the system of the cerebellum, 
just as the spinal marrow forms the trunk of the sys- 
tem of the cercbrum. And to perfect the operation of 
the animal economy, twigs from each are united with 
each other; and from the great sympathetic with all 
the nerves of the body. Now tlie existence, and dig 
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tinct functions of these two brains, and the systems of 
nerves depending on them, must be carefully remem. 
bered, if we would understand the phenomena of Som- 
nolism, or ordinary Mesmerism. And to enable you 
to comprehend the physiology of this wonderful dis- 
covery, I will, as the first step, point out the principal 
difference between a state of wakefulness and sleep. 
and the immediate physical cause of this difference. 
18. During wakefulness, both brains are more or 
less in a state of activity; but of the action of the 
larger portion—that is of the cerebrum—we are con- 
scious, 80 that our will bears rule in the animal 
economy, and the sensory nerves convey to the sen- 
sorium within the cerebrum, the various impressions 
made by outward objects. But when sleep seals ug 
the eyelids the activity of the cerebrum ceases, and 
hence we become insensible to outward things; and 
then nature, or the involuntary portion of our nervous 
centre—that is the Cerebellum, with its derivatives— 
has the entire control and direction of the animal king- 
dom. It is well known that “balmy sleep”? is “ tired 
nature’s kind restorer,” but it is not so generally known. 
that one great reason for the refreshing and restorative 
nature of sleep consists in the complete suspension of 
the faculties of the cerebrum, and the operations of 
nature being carried on by the cerebellum, without any 
of those manifold disturbing causes which arise from 
our voluntary and conscious activities. The cerebrum 
is composed, as I have already observed, of innumer- 
able fibres, originating in little lobules or glands. In 
the active state of this portion of the entire brain, or in 
wher words, in the wakeful state, these fibres are erect: 
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and, with their lobules o1 glands, point towards the ar- 
cumference of the cranium, and there is a capability of 
moving them either singly, or in greater or lesser 
groups; and hence arises the power of the will to ex- 
ercise such an immense variety of muscular actions, 
and the rapidity and delicacy with which the behesta 
of the will are transmitted by the nerves. In a state 
of inactivity or sleep, the fibres collapse, or fall to- 
gether, and hence the capability of this individual ac- 
tion ceases, and a more general or combined action 
only remains possible. This general or combined 
actien is similar to the true natural action of the cere- 
bellum, which, from its peculiar organization, is in- 
capable of the individual action which distinguishes 
the cerebrum. But with the cessation of individual 
or separate action in the cerebrum, all ordinary sen- 
sation ceases ; and hence the unconsciousness of a state 
of sound sleep. 

19. Another physical cause for the state of in- 
sensibility in slecp is, that by the collapse, or falling 
together of the fibres of the cerebrum, the blood is pre- 
vented from entering the finer channels of the brain, 
but courses along the pia mater, or membrane invest- 
ing the brain, This is occasioned by a law generally 
overlooked, namely, that the brain has an automati 
movement of its ow. synchronous, not with the action 
of the heart, but with the respiration of the lungs; 
and on this account the brain has the control of the 
blood circulating within its substance, independant of 
the action of the heart. Hence the vertebral and 
carotid arteries which supply the blood to the brain, 
have a peculiar erratic course, more so than any othct 
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arterial trunks; and every mechanical precaution is 
taken to impede the propulsive force of the heart, so 
that the brain may imbibe or reject the vital and stim- 
ulating fluid just according to the state induced upon 
it. Whatever, therefore, induces a change in the etate 
of the fibres and cortical glands of the cerebrum, 
changes the state of its automatic action, and thenoe 
produces either somnolency or wakefulness. 

20. Now let us apply these anatomical and physio- 
logical facta to the illustration of mesmeric phenomena, 
and I think we shall be able to understand something 
of the mode by which they are produced, that we shall 
find ourselves in possession of the true key to unlock 
these generally considered mysteries. But first I will 
briefly describe the most usual manifestations. 

21. The simplest visible state is that called mes- 
meric sleep. This I have induced both by the ordinary 
method, and also by Dr. Braid's mode of making the 
patient steadfastly gaze upon some small fixed object, 
called by him Hypnotizing; but I consider the mes- 
meric mode the best way, where the patient is suscept- 
ible of its influence, and by it, and, as far as my pre- 
sent experience goes, by it only, can the higher 
developments be produced. Whatever the mode of 
operating employed, the primary effect is on the state 
of the cerebrum, which, by modifying the circulation 
of its blood, collapses in various degrees, and thus as- 
sumes the somnolent state. But in using the ordinary 
mesmeric mode, I altogether discard those formal and 
mystic modes of proceeding sometimes practised and 
recommended by some writers on Animal Magnetism. 
I have reason to believe, as I shall point out in the 
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sequel, that mind is the grand agent in all really 
mesmeric phenomena, and the manipulations are merely 
B0 many means of fixing mental action. My usual 
mode of proceeding is simply to place the subjecta or 
patients in a sitting posture, and take both their hands 
in my left hand, and then place my right hand on their 
head. Where there is any degree of mesmeric sen- 
sibility, this is the best and most gentle mode of pro- 
ceeding; but in more difficult cases, the desired effect 
may be sooner produced by gentle passes, made from 
the crown of the head over the forehead downwards, 
or, in some cases, by making the passes over the entire 
head backwards. In this simple mesmeric sleep, just 
as in ordinary sleep, we find different degrees of sound- 
ness. Some persons merely feel a little drowsiness ; 
others find it impossible to open the eyelids, and yet 
are perfectly conscious, and, in other respects, awake. 
Other persons of greater susceptibility, either the result 
of continued experiment, or peculiar nervous tempera- 
ment, proceed quickly into a sound sleep, or, as I pro- 
pose to call it, SowNoLisM. This state may quickly 
pass into one having all the characteristics of som- 
nambulism, or what is commonly called sleep-walking ; 
in fact, I can see no difference between this state and 
natural somnambulism, except that the latter is the 
result of spontaneous natural causes, while the former 
is the direct result of human agency. I have also 
"eason to believe that natural somnambulists will make 
the best mesmeric subjects. 

22. The induction of the true somnolent state, is all 
that is required to produce the curious and manifold 
phenomena of mesmerism, save and except the higher 
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stages of cerebral lucidity and clairvoyance. Sowe of 
these states I will now proceed to notice; and, first, 
IwsENsiBiLITY TO LicHT AND Pain. If the eye of a 
patient in the somnolent state ia examined, it will be 
generally found drawn upwards and inwards, and this, 
perhaps, in proportion to the complete development of 
the state; but it will exhibit little, if any, susceptibility 
to the influence of light. In fact, I have satisfied my- 
self, by repeated and careful observation, that all ex- 
ternal vision is withdrawn. There is the perfect visual 
organ, but the party sees not. There is also the 
healthy skin, with its infinitude of nervous papillss, 
but it exhibits ro sign of feeling. The most sensitive 
parts may be pinched, or pricked with needles or ping 
but the patient will exhibit no consciousness of suffer- 
ing, or, in fact, of any kind of feeling, but will continue 
to converse with the mesmeriser or the experimenter 
without noticing in the least degree the apparently 
painful experiment to which he is being subjected. 
Nay, more, it is an undoubted fact, that the most 
severe surgical operations have been performed, both 
in this country and on the continent, without the patient 
evineing any susceptibility. I will mention one only, 
recorded in the French medical journals, and also in 
the Penny Cyclopedia, under the article Somnambu- 
lism. An elderly French lady was the subject of cancer 
in the breast. Her physician was a practiser of mes- 
merism, and he had frequently employed that agency, 
in conjunction witli other means, to abate, and, if 
possible, cure that dreadful malady. But he found 
that although he could always allay pain, and put tha 
lady into a state of complete ease by mesmerising her. 
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yet the disease continued its ravages, and the only hope 
was in an operation—that is, by amputating the breast, 
When this only alternative was proposed to her in the 
wakeful or normal state, it -produced the most intense 
anguish and apprehensien; but in the abnormal mes- 
meric state, she would calmly discuss the matter with 
her physician and friends. At last the operation was 
determined on, and Jules Colquet, the eminent Parisian 
surgeon, was chosen for the operator. The surgeon, 
in his narrative of the case, says that he found the lady 
seated in a chair, her eyes close’ as if in sleep, yet 
conversing with her physician, who had, in fact, put 
her into the mesmeric or somnolent state some short 
time before. She spoke calmly of the intended pro- 
ceedings, removed her own dress to expose her bosom 
to the surgeons knife, and during the operation, which 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, she conversed cheer- 
fully both with the surgeon and physician who was 
seated by her, and supported the arm on the diseased 
side, without exhibiting the slightest pain or conscious- 
ness of what was going on. The lady was then put to 
bed and carefully attended to, without being awaked 
from the mcsmeric state. On the next day but one 
the first dressings were removed—ausually a most pain- 
ful trial to the patient—the wound dressed again, and 
then, after the lapse of some hours, she was aroused, 
having been kept for more than two days in the som- 
nolent state. When awakened she was unconscious 
of all that had transpired since she was put into the 
sleep, more than two days before! When she found 
that her breast had been removed, that the wound had 
again been dressed, and found herself surrounded by 
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anxious and sympathising relatives, her feelings may 
be better imagined than described! But I will here 
make a cautionary remark. It must not be supposed 
that because persons in a state of somnolency feel no 
pain, that, therefore, they will be unconscious of any 
injury inflicted on them in that state when they return 
to the normal condition; on the contrary, when they 
are aroused they will feel the effect of any injury just 
in proportion to its severity. Common humanity there- 
fore requires, that ezperiments made to ascertain the 
state of the sensibility, should be such aa only to oo- 
caaion transient pain. 

23. CaTALEPsY, or rigidity of the muscles; Puan- 
TASY; TRANSFER oF FrEgrLiNG from the operator to 
the patient; and what is called Macweric ATTRAC- 
TION.— These are all interesting displays of mesmerie; 
or rather psychic states, and will be better understood 
when we come to the consideration of the psychological 
part of our subject. The facility with which these 
states can be produced depends entirely on the sus- 
ceptibility of the subject. In the majority of cases, 
manipulations, sctual contact, or audibly spoken words 
are necessary to produce the desired result; but in 
some cases the mere volition of the operator is sufficient. 
Thus in case of catalepsy, by merely drawing the hand 
over the patient’s arm, that is, in mesmeric language, 
making passes from the shoulder towards the tips of 
the fingers, the muscles of the arms may be rendered 
perfectly rigid, so that by no effort of the patient could 
thoy be put down, nor could s stranger render them flex- 
ible; by the application of great force the shoulder joint 
may be moved, but as soon as the preasure is removed 
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meriser, or it may be, by a motion of his will, the 
mesmerised party finds it equally impossible to retain 
his hold. By a single pass or pressure, an individual 
may be rooted, as it were, by his feet to the floor, fixed 
immovable in his chair, or his hands fixed firmly to a 
wall or bench, or any other object. Some of these ex- 
periments are highly interesting and amusing, but the 
most wonderful, and apparently inexplicable, are but 
varied manifestations of the simplest forms of catalepsy 
and are, as we shall see, explainable by the same sim 
ple law which also explains other phenomena. 

25. Paantasy.—By this is meant such an action 
on the mind of the mexmerised party, that the mere 
suggestions of the mesmeriser—sometimes not audibly 
expressed, but merely silently willed—are taken for 
realities, Thus a handkerchief may be thrown inte 
the lap and silently willed to be a rabbit, a guinea-pig, 
a child, or even any disagrecable object, as a snake, or 
other reptile; ond upon directing the attention to the 
object, as by simply asking ** What have you got in 
your lap?” the action and language soon evince that 
it is considered to be just the object the operator wills 
it to be; nor can the subject conceive it to be anything 
else, or divest himself of the Phantasy. The effects 
of this mere imaginative action will generally be more 
strikingly displayed by touching such of the phreno- 
logical organs as have an affinity with the sentiment or 
feeling intended to be produced. Thus philoprogeni- 
tiveness and benevolence, in case an infant or an in- 
offensive animal is suggested; and cautiousness, in 
suggesting the idea of a snake, or other disagreeable 
objects. Again, an empty glass may be offered, and 
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by stating it to contain strong hot brandy and water, 
the same coughing and difficulty of swallowing will be 
produced as would follow the attempt to swallow such 
a liquid by a child, or a person wholly unaccustomed to 
it. ‘Then, by taking the glass away and immediately 
presenting it again, saying that it contains cold water, 
but care must be taken lest it cause toothache, im- 
mediately all the effects of an intense cold draught will 
bz manifested. Once a mesmeric subject asked me for - 
s particular drink; I presented an empty glass and 
silently willed it to be castor oil. No sooner had the 
glass touched the lips than it was dashed away and 
broken to atoms, at the same time the party exclaim- 
ing, “ Ah, it's so nasty P Many more striking and 
interesting experiments may be exhibited, but they may 
be all referred to the same primary causes. 

26. TRANSFER or SrATE.—By this is meant that 
remarkable phenomena exhibited by good mesmeric 
subjects, in fecling whatever may be done to the mes- 
meriser as done to themselves. ‘This I have witnessed 
sv often, and ander such a variety of circumstances 88 
to admit of no doubt as to its correctness, Thus, on 
oue occasion, while lecturing, one of the audience, to 
test the matter, came unawares and pricked my leg. 
1 looked round for a moment with surprise and some 
little indignation, but by the time I comprehended the 
motive of the seeming offender, the mesmerised subject 
felt it, and screamed out loudly “ that some one had 
pricked her leg," and pointing at the same time to the 
corresponding portion on her own leg which had been 
pricked in mine. At the same time a pin might have 
been thrust really into her leg without her evincing 
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any consciousness. I have got individuals to tread ox 
my toes, pull my hair, or pinch different parts of the 
body, and I have invariably found that with this sub- 
ject not many seconds would elapse before she would 
zomplain of exactly similar treatment, and refer the 
pain to the exact correspending part; and sometimes I 
have experienced considerable difficulty in dispelling 
the illasion. These undoubted facts shed much light 
en what may be called the highly spiritualized, or purely 
mental origin of some diseases, and will afford some clue 
to the apparently miraculous manner in which some 
peculiar diseases have been removed. 

27. Pureno-Mesmenism.—This is the name usually 
applied to the manifestation of the phrenological senti- 
ments and feclings of a mesmeric subject. It has been 
considered as affording a triumph to the materializing 
tlass of phrenologists, and hence has been decried and 
attempted to be set aside by the metaphysical spirit- 
ualists. Possibly both classes of reasoners may be 
wrong. Certainly the mere placing of the finger of 
the operator on any part of the head, and it being fol- - 
lowed by the manifestation of a sentiment or feeling 
proper to the organ said to be situated in the part 
touched, is no proof that such organ is really there; 
because the idea of the feeling or sentiment is in the 
operator's mind, and the fact may be accounted for by 
mesmeric imaginative action and the transfer of feelings. 
Again, anatomy reveals nothing within the cranium 
analogous to the arbitrary divisions marked on phreno- 
logical busts. Besides, when we touch the head, the 
skull prevents us acting directly on the brain; we only 
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excite the extremities of those cranial nerves whieh 
ramify in the scalp. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunities I have had for acquiring experience enables me 
positively tc assert, that contact with at least certain 
parts of the head will produce those feelings phreno- 
logically ascribed to those particular portions. Thus, 
for example, I have seen alimentiveness powerfully ex- 
cited in a mesmerised subject who, when left alone for 
a little while, accidentally reclined, so that a portion 
of the head where * alimentiveness" is situated was 
brought into contact with the edge of a table. Again, 
I have seen philoprogenitivencss excited by a subject 
accidentally rubbing tlie occipital portion of the head 
against a high-backed chair—not to mention other in- 
stances. But this apparent proof of the material view 
of the question is not the whole one; for I have seen 
some of the phrenological sentiments excited without 
touching the head! Thus, upon simply taking the 
hand and silently thinking reverently of the Deity, the 
mesmerised subject has fallen down on the knees and 
manifested the most profound veneration, On other 
occasions, when more than one subject had been mes- 
merised, on touching the “ organs" on the head of 
one, the other, without &ny touch or connection, or 
any knowledge of any action, would instantly manifest 
the sentiment. Upon the whole, I think the real evi- 
dence afforded by mesmerism is favorable to phrenology ; 
but I am far from thinking that the evidence properly 
interpreted necessarily leads to that sort of materialism 
which is, by many persons, associated with phrenological 
doctrines. The brair is undoubtedly the mind’s organ , 
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this position remains, whether we suppose the mind 
uses the whole brain in every mental action or only an 
appropriate part. 

28. It has been said that phreno-mesmerism is tha 
result of electrical acticn, and that, in fact, all mes- 
meric action is but an electrical phenomena—the oper- 
ator being positively clectrified, the patient negatively 
80, For this, I believe, there is no evidence whatever. 
It is true that electricity may be made to stimulate 
certain vital actions, but it is admitted by the best 
physiologists that there is no identity between them. 
I have carefully experimented, and cannot find that 
there is any perceptible difference between the electrical 
and magnetic state of the mesmerised subject and that 
of the operator, where, according to electrical theory, 
the greatest difference ought to be manifested. What- 
ever name or cause may be assigned to mesmeric agency 
it is undoubtedly a vital one. It is true, as I observed 
at the outset, that within the living organism are col- 
lated all the powers of the universe; but they are in 
the organism in its own peculiar manner. The mag- 
netism and chemistry, the attractions and repulsions, 
and the other internal operations of the body, are nol 
the magnetism and chemistry, the attractions and re- 
pulsions of outward nature ; but they are /iving actions, 
analogous to outward cosmical and terrestrial activities, 
but perfectly distinct from them, and existing in a de- 
gree altogether above them. They are, in fact, the 
antitypes of which the types are found in outward 
nature. 

29. With the exception of CzREzBRAL Luciprry, 
magnetic vision, as it is sometimes called, and Cuam- 
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voyance, the foregoing classification may be made te 
embrace all ordinary mesmeric or somnolent pheno- 
mena; lucid and clairvoyant manifestations are 80 
evidently of a psychical nature, that before noticing 
them, let us apply ourselves to the solution of the 
physiology of the states we have briefly described. 

30. We have secn that within the skull there are, 

‘in reality, two distinct brains, although popularly called 

the brain; tliat there are two distinct systems of nerves 
connected with these two brains; that by the larger 
brain, or cerebrum, and its nerves, we feel, think, and 
act; and that it is thus the soul’s medium of conscious 
intercourse with the external world. That by the 
cerebellum, or little brain and its nerves, are directed 
and controlled all the involuntary and vegetative func- 
tions of our bodies; that the brain has an automatic, 
or in other words, an independent action of its own, 
by which it has the control of the blood circulating 
within it, and that in the state of sleep the fibres of 
the cerebrum collapse or fall together, and the blood is 
prevented entering the finer channels and thereby 
stimulating the brain to activity, and that from this 
state of collapse and altered circulation of the blood 
arises the unconsciousness and insensibility of profound 
sleep. 

31. The true mesmeric action is, as will be presently 
shown, primarily and fundamentally of a psychological 
character, but it induces a peculiar physiological state. 
The direct effect of the passes, or whatever means 
are employed, is to produce a somnolent state of the 
brain, in some respects resembling common sleep, but 
im others widely differing from it. When the trus 
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mesmeric, or rather psychical, relation between the 
operator and his subject is established, the cerebrum of 
the latter is rendered dormant, the cerebellum and its 
dependencies alone preserving their normal state. In 
the first place a// consciousness appears to be sus- 
pended, but by degrees an inner consciousness, similar 
to the consciousness of dreaming is awakened, and from 
this inner consciousness the somnolized person speaks 
and acts. The optic nerves and the other nerves of 
the eye belong to the cerebrum, hence one of the first 
visible effects of mesmeric influence is an inability to 
open the eyelids, although the eyeball may be as yet 
uninfluenced ; but as the somnolent state continues, the 
optic nerves, or nerves of sight contract, and the ball 
of the eye rolls upwards, and-all power and perception 
of vision is withdrawn. Then, as observed, with the in- 
crease of the somnolency the fountain-head of all the other 
gensory nerves becomes dormant, and that of the motory 
too, in a partial degree. The sensorium being by this 
change in the internal state of the cerebrum removed 
from its connection with the external world, all sense 
of pain is of course absent; and hence the sceming 
mysterious phenomenon of a person conversing with an- 
other and yet being unconscious of feeling, :s at once 
solved by a knowledge of the simple fact, that the state 
of the cerebrum is changed by the somnolent influence, 
and an inner consciousness awakened. 

82. Another physiological state, arising also prim- 
arily from a psychological cause, is now perceptible, 
for although the operator and his subject or subjecta 
are of course two or more persons, yet, in respect to 
serebral action, or more distinctly, in respect to tha 
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action of the cerebrum, they are one. In each person 
the cerebellum and its system of nerves is in the normal 
condition, but there is only one normal and active cere- 
brum, namely, that of the mesmeriser or operator 
Hence, however many may be the subjects, if they have 
all been mesmcrised by the same operator, and are all 
fully susceptible of tlie somnolent intluence, they are all 
so intimately, interiorly blended with him, that the ab- 
sence of their own external cerebral consciousness causes 
them to feel his cerebral consciousness as their own. 
Here then we discover the physiological reason for the 
strange and anomalous states exhibited. Thus, in caaes 
of phantasy, the idea existing externally in the cere- 
brum of the mesmeriser is, when willed by him, per- 
ecived by the subject as if existing in his or her cere- 
brum. So also in cases of catalupsy, tlie somnolency 
of the subjects cercbrum permits those muscles whick 
are influenced by the voluutary nerves to be actuatea 
by the will of the operator's cerebrum. Hence, in the 
best cases, the silent operation of tlie mesmeriser’s will, 
that is, of the power of bis cerebrum, is sufficient to 
throw the subject into a state of statue-like rigidity ; 
but generally it requires the aid of passes, which de- 
termine more eflicaciously the downward nervous cur- 
rents. Hence, also, any pain inflicted on the operator, 
which, of course, he fecls in the sensorium connected 
with the origin of the sensory nerves, is felt as if the 
impression was made on tlie cerebrum of the subject. 
33. But we shall generally find that although sight 
and feeling are withdrawn the subject retains a perfect 
capability of Hearne. He may sometimes be go in- 
drawn as to evince no perception of sound, similar, ie 
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this respect, to a person engaged in deep thought; but 
by patiently persevering until the attention is excited, 
or the desire of the operator is felt, we shall generally 
be able to demonstrate that the sense of hearing re- 
mains. Yet by no means can sight and feeling be 
restored except by partially or wholly deme&merising 
the subject. This fact may be thought to militate 
against the theory of cerebral action I um endeavoring 
to inculcate, but it in reality tends to confirm it—-fcr 
the nerve of hearing, which is a portion of the seventh 
pair of cranial nerves, has its roots in what is called 
the corpora restiformia, which is directly connected 
with the cerebellum. Sight is solely under the direc. 
tion of the cerebrum, and we can exert that faculty or 
not at our pleasure, but we cannot help hearing if we 
are within tlie influence of sound, that is, by no organ- 
ism connected with our ears can we shut out sound. 
The cars cf a person in deep sleep are still open to tka 
modulations of the air, on which sound depends; buy 
the dormant state of the cerebrum prevents the con- 
scious perception of sound, unless it is so loud as to 
produce that state of partial wakefulness on which 
dreaming depends; and the mesmerised party is con- 
scious of sound, because, as we have already observed, 
the state of inner consciousness is in some respects 
analogous to the state of dreaming. But hearing is not 
so entirely dependent on the cerebellum as the infernal 
involuntary functions, but is somewhat of a mixed 
nature, like the fuactions of respiration. 

84. Here then is the whole physiology of the mes 
meric or somnolent state, and the reason for the seem- 
ing mystery and contrariety to our usual feelings and 
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common experience. The cerebrum cf the subject is 
dormant, the cerebellum continues its normal state 
of activity, while, from the peculiar relationship of the 
parties, to which we shall presently allude, the cere- 
brum of the operator dominates over his subject, and 
is, in a degree, the common cerebrum of both parties, 
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85. Cuainvoyance.—Of all the extraordinary phe 
nomena of mesmerism, none appear to stagger the 
general belief more than the different manifestations of 
clairvoyance or magnetic vision, or to speak more truly 
and plainly, the internal sight of the soul. To say 
that a person can see without the aid of the eye, or by 
any other means than light entering into the pupil of 
the eye in the usual manner, seems like uttering an 
absurdity, or declaring the possibility of an impossi- 
bility. Yet, strange as it may sound to those who 
have had no experience in this matter, there is no 
mesmeric phenomena more capable of positive proof, 
provided the necessary care be taken in making the 
experiment, and the subject be placed in proper cir- 
cumstances; and I trust this evening to afford you 
ocular demonstration of the fact. 

86. But before proceeding further, I wish that it may 
be distinctly impressed upon you, that when we care- 
Pally examine the eyo and the brain, we shall see 
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reason w acknowledge that an internal function of 
sight, altnough remarkable aud unexpected, and gen- 
erally unknown, is not more difficult t? explain than 
ordinary vision when thoroughly examined. On re- 
ferring to the human eye, or any correct representation 
of it, we shall find that it is a hollow ball, filled with 
three different kinds of fluids arranged in a determinate 
order. In front is a horny transparent lens, some- 
thing like a small watch-glass, to admit the raya of 
light; behind it is the small chamber containing the 
aqueous humor, then a hole, called the pupil, through 
the iris, to allow the rays of light from different objecta 
to pass into the interior parts of the eye, first passing 
through the crystalline lens and through the vitreous 
humor, and then forming an image of the objects on 
the delicate membrane called the retina, which is spread 
out on the-back ofthe eye. Now up to this point or- 
dinary vision may be explained on optical principles, 
and the eye shown to be the most perfect optical in- 
strument. But the moment we attempt to pass beyond 
the retina, science is at fault; no natural philosopher 
has been able to explain Aow the optic nerve conveys 
the image to the brain; we know that the mind is con- 
scious of the images formed on the retina—or, in more 
familiar language, of the things seen by the eyes—but 
in what manner an opaque nervous cord, differing in no 
essential particulars from other nervous cords, conveys 
that impression to the mind, we are entirely ignorant. 
Ordinary sight has, therefore, a psychological basis— 
and this is admitted by the best physiologists. 

37. Clairvoyance, or internal sight, assumes the same 
Basis necessary to perfect ordinary vision; but as *4 
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acts independently of the external visual organs, so it 
is not trammelled by those natural laws to which they 
are necessarily subject. Thus by this internal sight, 
and by light issuing from within, and not from without, 
as in common sight, things may be seen which ara out 
of the rauge of natural siglit, and altogether above ita 
nature. For instance, our physical sight can see the 
remote starry orbs, pluced at the distance of perhaps 
thousands of millions of miles, because the undulations 
of light proceeding from them in straight lines can im- 
oinge, or strike upon the retina of our eyes. Yet the 
intervention of any opaque body immediately shuts out 
the vision of the object, even if placed in close con- 
nection with us; so that if our penetrating powers of 
eight were immensely increased, whether naturally or 
artificially, still the rotundity and opacity of the earth 
would prevent us seeing beyond a certain distance. But 
opacity is no barrier to internal sight ; objects to which 
the mind is directed, either designedly or spontaneously, 
will be equally visible through doors and walls as if 
placed directly before the face. Nay, to the higher 
stages of clairvoyance there seems, comparatively speak- 
ing, no bounds; for whether the object sought be im 
the same house, or town, or country, or across the 
broad Atlantic, or still remoter Pacific oceans, it ap- 
pears to be found and seen with equal facility, and to 
be equally near to the internal perception of the truly 
clairvoyant individual. The human body is scen as 
clearly, and its living actions described as plainly, as 
if the external and internal parts were alike as trans- 
parent as glass, and this also, without any bodily con 

nection, such as by bringing the clairvoyant and the 
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person to be described together, but, as I have proved, 
when more than one hundred miles have intervened be 
tween them. T a Ur 

38. But we have now arrived at a stage in our en- 
quiry where physiology ceases to afford us light; for 
physiology as such, that is, as the science of our outward 
living organism, knows nothing of an internal or super- 
solar light, or of sight that can penetrate alike through 
opaque and transparent substances. To psychology 
and fhilosophy we must therefore look for aid in our 
endeavor to investigate the apparent mystery of this 
interesting subject. And I regret that the abstruse 
nature of the enquiry, the little that is generally known 
iu this branch of knowledge, together with the neces- 
sary brevity of popular lectures, will only permit me to 
present you with a sketch of the views opened to the 
eye of rational research. 

39. It is usual to represent man as composed of 
mind and matter—Sovt and body. This is correct. 
And as we find that the body is not a mere simple un- 
compounded substance, but a collection of innumerable 
parts and organs, s0, by parity of reasoning, we may 
conclude, that the mind, or spiritual body, as the pa- 
rent and director of the natural body, cannot be that 
simple entity, that abstract nothingness so generally 
represented by metaphysical writers; but rather that 
the controller of the animal organism must be itself or- 
ganized according to the laws of its own peculiar nature, 
&nd capable of manifesting those laws, under certain 
circumstances, through those organs of the body, that 
ig, of the brain and nervous system, which are united 
with it by the law of correspondent activity and con- 
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nection. St. Paul, therefore, spoke the langusge of 
the profoundest philosophy, when he declared that there 
were spiritual bodies and natural bodies, and that the 
natural body was the first in its development, and 
afterwards the spiritual body; and when, on another 
occasion, be defined the entire human organism, ss exist 
ing here, to be a compound of “ spirit, soul, and body,” 
in this respect giving lis apostolic sanction to the doc 
trine of the ancient sages of Greece. The two firm 
terms used by the apostle to describe the spiritual part 
of man, are, in the original Greck, Pneuma and 
Psyche, and the latter term, which in our version of 
the Seriptures is, in the passage alluded to, translated 
soul, is, by the Latin writers called the “ animus ;?? 
and this term is always used to signify the animal soud, 
as distinguished from the pneuma, or more interior 
human spirit, 
40. And here it will be as well to observe, that no 
truth is more evident to sound rational enquiry than 
that the Creator has given to every department of his 
* handy-work? a specific character, and that from the 
Creator to the lowest inert matter, there exists a chain 
of pecrees—and that each object of creation can only 
be well and truly studied by viewing it in its own de- 
gree, and comparing it with objects in another degree. 
But if we confound this distinction of degrees, we shall 
never arrive at a clear and satisfactory solution of many 
important facts. Each degree will be found to have 
laws or properties peculiar to itsclf, and if we transcend 
the degree of the object of our enquiry, by applying to 
it qualities or properties belonging to another distinct 
degree, we may expect nothing but confusion and mys 
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tery. Now, in our investigation of the nature of man, 
it is especially necessary not to overlook these dis. 
tinctions. By no process can matter be sublimed into 
spirit; and spirit having, according to apostolic author- 
ity, and the general law of analogy observable in all 
things, its distinctions and degrees, the properties of 
the lower degree may not apply to a higher one. True 
philosophy also teaches, that if spirit in no degree is 
. material, that is, does not possess those properties which 
we apply to ponderable mattcr, still it is no less on 
that account a truly real and substantial existence— 
more truly substantial than the granite rock, because, 
more unchanging and more enduring. 

41. Now viewing the spiritual organism of man as 
consisting of two distinct degrees, called by the apostle 
the pneuma and psyche, or as possessing both a spirit- 
ual internal and external, together forming, while in 
this mortal life, the common internal of the natural 
organism, the Psycue or Animus will be the connect- 
ing medium between the pure luman spirit and the 
nervous system of the natural body. By its connec- 
tion, through correspondence and vital affinity, with the 
body, it is placed in relation with outward nature, while 
gs a spiritual entity, and by its indissoluble union with 
the higher spiritual principle, it has, at the same time, 
immediate connection with the spirit-world ; and be- 
cause it isa subject of the laws, and possesses the 
properties of that world which have nothing in common 
with ime, space, or common matter, it displays those 
powers which can be explained by no merely natural 
or physiological knowledge, but which receive an easy, 
rational, and satisfactory solution, when man is raally 
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seen to be that which revelation, philosophy, and the 
statements of true clairvoyants declare that he is— 
namely. a compound of spiritual and natural organisma 
intimately united by the exactest correspondence or 
analogy. And that although the lower, or natural or- 
ganism, cannot act without the continued influence of, 
the higher, or spiritual organism, nor can the spiritual 
organism be developed without the medium of the 
natural one, yet, when developed, the higher organism 
can act, not only by and through the lower organism, 
but even independently and when disconnected from it. 

42. It is this psyche or animus—the external of the 
spirit—that, from all that I have yet learned on the sub- 
ject, I take to be the true scat of what is called mes- 
meric influence; the psyche, or animal soul of the 
operator, influences tle same external spiritual organic 
principle in the subject, and from the animus the in- 
fluence flows downwards, to use analogous natural 
terms, and thence affects the brain and nervous system 
—and hence I propose to call that part of mesmerism, 
which manifests mental and super-sensual phenomena, 
by the name of Psycnersm, or, the Science of the Soul 
as manifested in nature—while to the lower and phys- 
ical stages, the name of Sowxorisw may be applied, 
ag indicative of its sleep-like and dream-like character. 

43. Now as to the psychological change induced by 
mesmcrism.—It is a common law of our being that 
conscious perception should have its apparent seat in 
the ultimate, or extreme, of every development. Thus, 
although it is a well-established fact, that the sensorium 
is within the brain, and thatif a sensory nerve be di- 
viled, no sensation will be experienced, yet it is as wel? 
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known that if we prick a finger, the pain will be felt 
where the yound is inflicted. So, notwithstanding the 
body feels and acts by and through the spirit, our con- 
scious perception, in the usual normal condition, is 
confined to the bodily organization—because, while in 
the present state, the body is the ultimate development 
of the spirit. When death severs the connection be- 
tween mind and body, the ultimate of the immortal 
man is the psyche or animus, and £o i£ is transferred 
all conscious perceptions and sensations It is from 
this differing seat of the conscious perceptions that, in 
our ordinary state, we have no sensational knowledge 
of the spirit-world, or of its laws. But psycheigm, or 
the higher stage of mesmerism, may aptly be compared 
to partial death—for it is a closing of the common ex- 
ternal of our being, a transfer of the sensational per- 
ceptions from the ultimate of the body to the ultimate 
of the spirit—and thence, and simply from this trans- 
fer of ultimates, arises an awakening of the conscious 
sensational perception of the inner man, or spirit. All 
those apparently miraculous powers which we sometimes 
see displayed by good mesmeric subjects, are, in fact, 
but the result of the psyche or animus being so far set 
free from the bodily ultimate as to enable the spiritual 
body to act nearly, if not quite independently of the 
sensual organs, and by perception, and in light from an 
inner world; but the connection of the mind and body 
is yet sufficient to enable the soul’s sight and feeling to 
be manifested to our physical: senses by and through 
the natural organization of a clairvoyant. 

44. From this transfer of consciousness and sensa 
tional perception, we may also account for the apoms 
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lous, and often incongruous, statements and descrip tious 
of clairvoyants. They forget much of that mode of 
speaking of things which is common to our external 
condition, but which, in itself, is often purely arbitrary 
and conventional; and they speak according to their 
newly-awakened and uninformed consciousness. As 
we have to learn to talk, and even to see, or rather 
rightly to interpret what the eye reveals, so do clair. 
voyants require a continued exercise of their peculiai 
power to familiarize them with its use. 

45. We now procecd to explain the manner by which 
the influence of the operator is’ brought to bear upon 
his subject, and that sometimes too, at considerable dis- 
tance ; for I have found a subject affected by my in 
fluence, even when mesmerising another party, at the 
distance of a mile—but this may be considered an un- 
usual case. It is a law of nature that all things should 
be surrounded by an effluvium or sphere which emanates 
from them, and is always of the peculiar nature or 
quality of the body from which it emanates; and these 
effluvia are regulated by certain definite laws. Thur 
the fragrance which surrounds the rose is the effluvium 
or sphere emanating from it; and this effluvium, by 
being dissolved in the surrounding serial atmosphere, 
becomes sensible to our organs of smell, and an idea of 
its existence and quality is then transmitted to our 
general sensorium. But there are effluvia of which we 
should for ever remain ignorant, did we not perceive 
them rationally by thei1 EFFECTS. Thus around mag- 
netized and unmagnetized iron, an effluvium or sphere 
prevails, of which, in their separated state our wenata 


give us no evidence, have only to bring them 
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into such proximity as to be within the influence of the 
law regulating the activity of their respective spheres, 
and their existence may then ‘be instantly perceived in 
their mutual attraction and coherence. For it has been 
shown by one of the profoundest of philosophers, that 
these single spheres have the property of blending into 
one larger sphere, and that hence arises what is called 
magnetic attraction. 

46. One of the results of the higher stages of clair- 
voyance, or mdependent internal sight, is the know- 
ledge, that an effluvium or sphere analogous to what we 
have alluded to, surrounds the mental organism or spirit- 
ual body of every individual. Following the general 
law of nature, this sphere possesses the peculiar mental 
qualities of the organism from which it emanates. And 
hence arises the repugnance which is felt to the society 
of some persons, and the pleasure which is experienced 
in the company of others; and to it are referable all 
the remarkable instances of SvwPATHY and AnTIP- 
ATHY 80 frequently observed. But in these ordinary 
cases the active cause is latent or hidden; yet in the 
higher mesmeric, or rather psychic state, it often be- 
comes sufficiently obvious even to our physical senses, 
for we may here see that, similar to what we have said 
of terrestrial magnetism, there is an actual blending of 
spheres. The magnet induces its state on the iron, so 
that it becomes magnetical ; and the operator induces his 
sphere on his patient or subject, so that the subject be- 
comes, as it were, one bcdy with himself—the egoism 
or self-consciousness of the one being blended with the 
egoism or self-consciousness of the other. 

47. Here then is the psychological cause for the 
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physiological state already mentioned. The change 
of state induced upon the animus of the subject is the 
vrimary cause of the change in the condition of the 
cerebrum ; the collapse of the cerebrum closes the ex- 
ternal consciousness, while the union of the spheres 
emanating from the animus of both operator and sub- 
ject, causes the latter to perceive, as in himself, what 
really is felt in the active cerebrum of the former. 
And this change,of state affords, I believe, the true 
psychological solution of the whole apparent mystery 
of catalepsy, phantasy, and many other curious mes- 
meric phenomena. As regards phreno-mesmerism, the 
arousing into activity one particular organ of the brain, 
as it would be called by one class of phrenologists, or 
faculty of the mind, as it would perhaps be called by 
another class, without the guidance, control, or balanc- 
ing powers of the other organs or faculties, is a sufficient 
reason for the effects we sce displayed. 

48. But although the transfer of consciousness, and 
the blending of the spheres of the operator and subject, 
will account for many curious and otherwise inexpli- 
cable phenomena, it docs not account for independent 
clairvoyance. Nor do I think it can be reasonably ac- 
counted for, but on the grounds already intimated— 
namely, the awakening of the sensational consciousness 
of the external of the immortal body, that is, of the 
psyche or animus. For I reject as purely hypothetical, 
altogether without evidence, and contrary to established 
luws, that theory which would attempt to solve it by 
an imaginary change of poles, or the transfer of life 
from the animal to the organic system. According ta 
the latter theory, the lowest mollusk ought to possess a 
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more extended and spiritual perception than man; and 
man is to be spiritually elevated by being degraded to 
a level with the lowest forms of organic life. 

49. The great difficulty hitherto experienced in ar- 
riving at a knowledge of the rea: cause of clairvoyance, 
has arisen from two causes; first, the different states 
of the clairvoyant subject and the observer, and the im- 
possibility of their having the same sensational per- 
ceptions—so that the observer cannot sensationally 
perceive how the clairvoyant sees, nor can the clair- 
voyant adequately describe his perceptions. And, 
secondly, the necessity for the opening of a higher de- 
gree of consciousness in order fully to comprehend the 
lower. For instance, an animal can have no proper 
idea of its own nature; but man is enabled, by the 
possession of an internal spiritual principle, rationally 
and sensationally to investigate his animal body. And 
the mere induction of the faculty of clairvoyance does 
not enable the possessor of that faculty sensationally 
to perceive the cause of that phenomenon; this re- 
quires the awakening of a higher consciousness, though 
etill probably belonging to the psyche, or animal part 
of the spiritual organism. But in this respect I have 
an advantage over most enquirers, in possessing a sub- 
ject, who in addition to the ordinary induced mesmeric 
extaais or trance, has repeatedly been in states of spon- 
taneous extasis of a far higher and more interior char- 
acter, and the reality of these states has been proved 
to me by the most convincing evidence. One striking 
difference between these two states is, that whatever 
occurs to, or is seen by, the ordinary mesmeric extatic. 
is completely forgotten, or, more correctly, ie altogether 
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unknown upon the return to the normal state, while 
the true extatic, or subject of the SUPERIOR state, as 
Davis, the American clairvoyant styles it, upon return- 
ing to the normal condition, recollects all that has been 
manifested to him in the abnormal condition. This 
singular fact receives an easy solution, if we admit the 
psychological doctrine, that man possesses both an in- 
ternal and ezternal memory. In the normal wakeful 
condition these memories act as a one, and hence we 
are only conscious of one memory. In the abnormal 
state of induced mesmerism, the infernal memory ia 
active while the external is dormant; and from this 
want of connection between the two memories arises 
the oblivion invariably witnessed. But in the superior 
state, or true spiritual extasis, both memories are ac- 
tive, but from a more interior degree than in ordinary 
life; and hence the extatic subject can recollect in the 
normal state what has transpired in the spontaneous 
abnormal state, and, at the same time, possesses a full 
consciousness of the great difference between these 
states, so as not to confound the perceptions and know- 
ledges of one with those of the other. 

50. A remarkable revealment of this superior state,- 
or spontaneous eztasis is, that every man while in this 
mortal life, is by the very laws of his being, and hence, 
of course, by the desigu of the Creator, intimately, 
though unconsciously, assoeiated with the spirit-world, 
and this especially by what may be styled Ais associate 
spirit, and that in the memory of this associated spirit 
is, a8 it were, a reflection of all that exists in the me- 
mory of the associated man; so that distinctly to per- 
eeive the associated spirit is tantamount to a full per- 
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ception of the character, both mentally and physically, 
of the associated man, as well as of the information 
possessed by him. There is also a reflection of the 
natural organism of the man, both externally and in. 
ternally, and also of the scenery perceivable by his 
nataral senses. 

51. A frue clairvoyant ia one who, by the opening 
of the internal consciousness, has a sensational per- 
ception of the objects of an inner or spirit-world, that 
is, provided the clairvoyance exists in a sufficient de- 
gree. If the attention of thé clairvoyant is directed to 
any individual, the effect is to bring the clairvoyant 
into a sensational connection with the associate spirit 
of the person sought for; and from the normal recol- 
lections being treasured up in the internal memory, 
while the external memory, and all immediately con- 
nected with it is quiescent, this associate spirit appears 
to the clairvoyant to be the real individual sought— 
and from this source, and the reflection of memory 
above alluded to, is often obtained much of the inform- 
ation the clairvoyant is able to communicate respecting 
persons and scenery. But as man, even in this mortal 
life, is internally a true spiritual organism, and as such 
is, as we have already observed, a subject of the laws 
of the spirit-world, a clairvoyant may have a sensa- 
tional perception of this spiritual organism, and thence 
of the natural organism, and thus of the entire man 
himself, however distant they may be from each other 
as to their natural bodies. Yet still, it is probable, that 
this direct connection is mediately effected by the aid 
of the associate spirit. Here then is the simple and 
rational, thongh deeply interesting solution of the un. 
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doubted fact, that by clairvoyance the actual condition 
of a person totally unknown to the mesmeriser and his 
subject, and across the broad Atlantic, has been cor 
rectly told. This I have seen extremely useful in a 
medicinal view—for by directing the attention of a 
sufficiently lucid clairvoyant to a distant patient, the 
disease under which the patient was laboring has been 
discovered, and every interior organ of the body de- 
scribed, both as to ite actual condition and general 
action. 

52. Most clairvoyants, strictly so called, are alsc 
LUCID, that is, they can see natural objects by an in- 
terior perception, independent of the usual visual or- 
gans, and, on this account, even when opaque sub- 
stances intervene. How the impression of these out- 

- ward objects is conveyed to the sensorium is difficult te 
understand; the fact that such is the case cannot be 
doubted by any one who has carefully examined the 
subject. In ordinary vision the mind does not actually 
contemplate the outward visible object, but the per- 
ception of that object as existing in the imagination. 
I do not use the term in the sense of mere fancy, as is 
sometimes done ; but by imagination I mean the general 
power of the sensorium to form images within itself 
of objects that are without itself. 1, therefore, con- 
sider it a true and proper faculty of the psyche, or 
animal mind, and thence as a sense above the ordinary 
senses of the body, and to which they are subservient. 
For it is by the outward senses, which depond on nerv- 
ous influence, and their connection with this inward 
image-forming faculty, that mind and matter are 
brought into mutual relationship and connection, 
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Whether, therefore, it is by ordinary sight, by cerebral 
lueidity, or by the suggestions of another's mind, that 
the ideas of the objects are transmitted to the senso. 
rium, they are equally subjects of the image-forming 
faculty when there, and equally real. I have partially 
demesmerised a lucid subject, so as to restore the 
normal conscious state, without demesmerising the eyes, 
and by that means produced conscious lucidity. Every 
thing was then stated to be seen in a most brilliant 
light, altogether different to common light, whether 
solar or artificial; and at the same time all the sur- 
rounding objects were seen at once, and yet a sense of 
théir separate identity remained. Generally they 
seemed greatly magnified, and to have more or less of 
brilliancy about them; all which seems to indicate that 
the independent action of the sensorium produces more 
vivid images of the objects impressed upon it; and this 
might be expected from the exaltation of the senses by 
the opening of the perceptions of a higher ultimate. 
58. We have now taken a brief survey of the prin- 
cipal mesmeric phenomena, and endenvored to account 
for them, as far as experience, observation, and reason, 
and necessary brevity will permit. Before concluding, 
I will notice two questions often proposed, thongh not 
always in the spirit of calm enquiry, but rather in that 
of querulous objection. It is asked, ** Whether all 
persons are subject to mesmeric influence? and why 
all cannot he made clairvoyant ?? In reply to the first, 
I answer unreservedly, that J believe all persons are 
susceptible of mesmeric influence, but in a very different 
degree; and thia difference we might anticipate from 
the widely differing nervous temperaments and idioeyn. 
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erasies uf individuals. Some will scarcely feel the in 
fluence, while others will soon fall into the “ sleep.” 
But as regards the curative influence of mesmerism, 
experience has fully proved that very great benefit may 
he derived without any loss of consciousness, or even 
any perceptible change of state. Yet the inducing of 
the coma, or mesmeric sleep, generally gives the opera- 
ior more power over the patient. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the great use of mesmeric influence is as a 
curative agent, auxiliary or supplemental to medicine, 
and that the various exhibitions of catalepsy, phantasy, 
phreno-mesmerism, etc., are only useful as manifesta- 
tions of the true nature and capabilities of the human 
organism. With respect to the second question I would 
observe, that I have been enabled to learn, that lucidity 
and clairvoyance can only bo developed in individuals 
who possess a peculiar cerebral organization. This pe- 
culiar organization may be normal in some few cases, 
that is, it may consist with a good state of health; but 
in many cases it may be traced to some affection of the 
brain consequent on disease, and the possessor of the 
faculty will be delieate in health, and less fitted for the 
ordinary avocations of life. It is not, therefore, a 
faculty to be generally looked for or desired ; but where 
it does exist, it may be most beneficially employed; 
` and, on the other hand, it may, like all other things, be 
abused, though possibly, not without ultimately entail- 
ing punishment on the offender. In proper hands i$ 
may be advantageously used to ascertain the cause of 
disease, and the best method of effecting a cure; and 
jt affords us a means tc acquire moet interesting in- 
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formation as to the true nature of our indwelling 1m- 
mortal spirit. 

54. In conclusion, permit me to observe, that a calm 
nvestigation of the psychical phenomena developed by 
mesmerism, may become of great use in furthering the 
interests of religion and morality. By this means we 
may demonstrate that there is an internal way to the 
mind, as well as the usual external way of the outward 
senses, This, although admitted by believers in the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, has been generally 
denied by an influential class of writers. It also tends 
to illustrate and confirm some of those striking and in- 
teresting Scripture narratives which have been so often 
assailed by scepticism and infidelity; and it presenta 
man to us, both in his relation to the spirit-world and 
the natural world, being, even while tabernacling in 


-mortal flesh, as to his interior, mental, or spiritual or- . 


ganism, in direct communication with a spiritual world, 
and thus capable, by the very laws of his being, of re- 
ceiving influences from God and spiritual intelligences, 
while, by his material organism, he is constituted in 
direct relation with all outward things. Man is thus 
presented to us just in the light we might expect, con- 
sidering that he is the crowning work of the Great 
Creator’s skill, For we may see that he is really and 
truly that link in the great chain of creation, which 
God has made to join hesven to earth and earth te 
heaven ! 
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1, E. L., the young woman who is the chief subject of the 
following notes, is a native of Worcestershire. She is about 
five feet two inches in height, rather sallow complexion, and of 
a nervous-bilious temperament. Her health, although at times 
tolerably good, is not robust, nor is she capable of much con- 
tinued exertion. Before coming into my house, she bad been 
the subject of inflammatory disease of the chest, and of fever, 
and not long before coming to Bolton, she had been an inmate 

' of the General Hospital, Birmingham, on account of an injury 
received in the knee. "The treatment there had reduced her 
general health, but improved the knee. She was in this state 
when I first saw her. Her hend is well formed and fully de- 
veloped. Before the time about to be referred to, ehe was 
wholly ignorant that she possessed any peculiar mesmeric sus- 
ceptibilities, She has since expressed an opinion, that the ex- 
traordinary condition of her brain is the result of a very large 
dose of opium, which she once took by mistake, and which, for 
a day or two, occasioned very serious symptoms. But this may 
ve considered as very doubtful. She completed her twenty- 
second year in December, 1848. She will be constantly re- 
ferred to by the name of Emma. 

2. Towards the close of the autumn of 1846, my attention was 
directed to the action of the vapor of ether in obliterating the sense 
of pain—it having been recently brought into public notice for 
that purpose. Before this time I had seen the vapor of ether 
ased as a substitute for the nitric oxyde, or laughing gas, and had 
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voticed the intoxicating and exciting effects it produced ; but 1 
was, like others, ignorant that it blunted, and in some cases, 
entirely removed, the sense of pain. Hearing me talk of the 
effecta of ether, Emma said that a cousin of hers had * mesmer- 
ised” her and another young woman with ether, which they 
“ suckgd" out of a bottle—indeed, she called it “ The mesmerise." 
Being anxious to test the truth of the reports then in circula- 
tion, I asked ber if she had any objection to let me see her in- 
hale some of the vapor? She replied, ** None at all, for she 
had no fear of its hurting her." I, therefore, fitted up a com- 
mon Winchester quart bottle, merely by putting a piece of 
5rass tubing through the cork, which went half way down the 
bottle, and two or three inches above it. About half an ounce 
of sulphuric ether was put into the bottle, and the bottle well 
shaken, to mix the vapor with the contained air; I then gave it 
aor, and told her to put the pipe to her mouth and gently draw 
in the air in the bottle, without closing the nose, or using any 
of the valvular apparatus then in use. In less than five minutes 
I observed that her hands began to loosen their hold of the bottle, 
which I then removed, the pupils of her eyes became dilated, 
and presently the eyelids closed. I now found her insensible 
to pain, or rather to evince no feeling, which wes ascertained 
in various ways, such as pinching nnd pricking various parts of 
the body, endenvoring to excite tittilation, and even by thrust- 
ing pins under the finger nails, but she did not evince the 
elightest consciousness of these experiments; on the contrary, 
she was soon in a merry mood, and believed herself to be 
among her old companions in her native place, rambling through 
fields, and performing, as she supposed, many rural and do- 
mestic occupations. She would laugh, dance, sing, nnd do 
many things which were suggested to her; but when awakened, 
she had scnrcely any, if any, recollection of what had uccurred. 
These abnormal states were continued longer than intended, 
on account of the difficulty experienced in arousing her; for 
on one or two occasions, neariy two hours were expended in 
fully -estoring her. 

3. Other individuals were r.»w tred. but only one was found, 
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at that time, at all similar to her in susceptibility to the etheres. 
influence, and that was a youth who had been mesmerised by 
Mr. Spencer Hall, when that gentleman was lecturing im 
Bolton. The same bottle, in like manner, with abont half an 
ounce of ether in it, was given to him, and in five minutes 
he became insensible, and then exhibited similar phenemena 
to Emma, but not so striking. He talked and acted, and. 
like her, imagined himself to be in another place than 
where he really was. Iu about half an hour he spontaneously 
awakened. 

4. The very small quantity of ether subsequently found suf- 
ficient, merely enough to scent the bottle, induced an opinion 
that, in Emma's case, the ether had very little to do with the 
strange things witnessed, but that she was, in a manner, mes- 
merised, or rather hypnotized, by looking at the bottle whila 
inhaling through the tube. It was therefore resolved to try 
another experiment. One evening I told her to sit down, and 
taking a small pocket-comb desired her to look steadfastly at it. 
She did so, and in a few minutes fell into the simple mesmeric 
or hypnotic sleep. Afterwards a small magnet was used for 
the same purpose and with the same results. A few days 
further on, I mesmerised her in the usual mode, that is, by 
looking fixedly at her. The youth mentioned aboye was also 
submitted to a similar experiment, by causing him to gaze 
stendfustly on a small magnet held a few inches from hia eyes. 
1n both cnses, results were obtained similar to those following 
the use of the ether, namely, insensibility to pain, and a eort of 
somnambulic wakeful drenming. In both these cases the only 
difference yet perceptible between the effects of the ether and 
those resulting from hypnotizing or mesmerising was, thnt by 
the latter mode the limbs could be made rigid—cataleptic, as it 
is called—while no such rigidity could be induced after the in- 
halution of the ether. Up to this time, dancing, singing, and 
voing various things which were audibly suggested, ns if they 
Were real and rigidity of the limbs, after downward passes, 
were the only phenomena noticed; and it was thought that 
the statements made by some writers, of the personal influence 
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of the operator over the subject, were merely fanciful, and mot 
‘warranted by faot, 

5. Some time in the summer of 1847, while experimenting 
with Emme, I accidently placed my hand on the part of the 
head marked on busts as the organ of veneration; she imme- 
diately began repeating the Apostle's creed; when my hand 
was removed ehe ceased, and when it was replaced she com- 

. meneed repeating where she left off. This was the first mani- 

: festation I got of the phrenological sentiments, and interested 
me greatly ; but it was some weeks before I succeeded in ex- 
citing the ether sentiments or feelings. Afterwards benevo- 
lence, veneration, firmness, self-esteem, philoprogenitivenewe, 
mequisitiveness, combntiveness, etc., were easily excited, and 
often most powerfully manifested. Up to this time, no absolute 
proof of personal influence was discovered, but she became 
more easily and quickly imesmerised, and as easily awakened 
into the normal atate. 

6. It was now found thet Emma ‘would exhibit all the usual 
mesmeric phenomenn, such as catalepsy, or rigidity of the 
limbs—for she could be fixed immovably in any position by the 
action of a few passes; she could be sa far demesmerised as ta 
be restored to outward consciousness, and yet be unable to move 
the mesmerised arm or leg. Attraction she could also manifest, 
even in the same conscious state, as I often had the opportunity 
of showing to friends and neighbors, who were as much sur- 
prised as amused. For example, a piece of money would be 
placed on a table at a distant part of the room, and it was told 
her she might have it for fetching it. She frequently essayed 
to do 80, und would sometimes very nearly rench the money; but 
invariably, my will, and the drawing passes I made towards my- 
self, overcame her power, and notwithstanding ber determined 
efforts, would draw her to myself, nud render all her endenvora 
to secure the money ineffectual. On these occasions, she de- 
scribed the sensations she experienced as being like cords 
wonnd round her and drawing her. The various phenomena 
of phantasy could also be most readily produced; but when she 
became clairsoyast, if she was desired te look at ke object thai 
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she imagined to oe so widely different to what it really was 
she would instantly perceive the de[usion, snd dash it from her 

and yet, with.n a minute or two, she could be as easily deludea 
again. But the investigation of these ordinary mesmeric states 
was not confined to those exhibited by Emma, but their trath- 
fulness was further confirmed in the case of several youths, who 
‘were experimented upon, both privately and publicly, und who 
exhibited the aan.» phenomena, but modified in each case by 
the general character of the individual. Since the period re- 
ferred to, Emma’s susceptibility has considerably increased. 
and now I can fasten the arms, hands, or mouth, or fix her to 
the epot on which she may be standing or sitting, by a single 
movement or pressure of my hand, without putting her into the 
mesmeric sleep. 

7. It was not long, after Emma became so fully susceptible, 
before opportunities occurred for proving the reality of per- 
sonal influence, and that a highly mesmeric subject may be 
acted upon, even when wholly unaware of the exertion of such 
influence. Many experiments were tried to ascertain the truth 
on this point; but I will only mention three among muny cases 
that took place spontaneously, or rather, which occurfed with- 
out my mind being directed to her. Once a gentleman asked 
me unexpectedly, in a neighbor's house, several doors from 
mine, to mesmerise him. I tried, but did not succeed. On 
returning home, I found Emma in the mesmeric state, and, 
upon enquiry, found that she hnd gone into that state while I 
was endeavoring to mesmerise the gentleman. On another 
occasion, I was wishful to induce the mesmeric sleep on a lady, 
for the relief of n rheumntic affection from which she was suf- 
fering. Finding the continual stare very fatiguing to my eyes. 
and also expecting to be called away by patients, it occurred to 
me, that if I directed ber to look steadfastly at something, it 
might answer the same purpose, aud allow me to leave her, 
without interrupting the mesmeric action. I therefore arose 
and took a small magnet and suspended 't by n wire from a 
bvok in the ceiling. Emma was in a room under where I 
waa operating, sod knew nothing of my movements. Ina few 
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minutes the smell of burning linen arrested my attention, and 
I desired my danghter to. go down stairs and ascertain tha 
cause. She called to me quickly to come down; I did so, and 
found Emma mesmerised, aud on her knees before the fire, 
engnged in sweeping the hearth, and her apron on fire, from 
contact with a burning coal that had fallen from the grate—but 
of this she was unconscious, and her attention was wholly 
directed to a point in the ceiling of the room. Having asked 
* What she was doing or looking at?” she replied, “J want 
that magnet," Upon enquiry, I found that she had been en- 
gaged just under where I was sitting; the influence had passed 
through the floor and ceiling and affected her unconsciously in 
the room below, nnd being now clairvoyant, she immediately 
saw the magnet through the ceiling, ete, and pointed accu- 
rately to ita situation. But from the locality of the room, and 
the magnet having been used without any previous intimation 
ef my intentiou—in fact it did not occur to me to do so until 
the patient had been some time seated—she could not possibly 
know of its being in the situation in which I had placed it, by 
any normal means, Here then was one, among numerous 
spontaneous instances, of the transmission and reception of a 
personal influence, nnd of the reality of clairvoyance. On an 
other occasion, I was called to see a patient residing more than 
a mile and à half trom my residence; the ense was one of 
delirium tremens, nnd I resolved to try the soothing influence 
of mesmerism, nnd, in this instance, succeeded ima few miputes. 
On returning home, 1 fonnd that Emma had gone into the 
mesmeric statu at the time I was operating on my patient; but, 
fortunately, she was in n situation where no harm happened to 
her. By way of experiment, I frequently mesmerised her 
when 1n snother room, and unknown to her; but in the above- 
named, and other zuses, T did not think of her; and the circum- 
stance enu ouly be explained from her known susceptibility 
and my being actually engnged in exerting a mesmeric influence 
and intentiou. This extreme susceptibility to my personal in- 
fluence, for a considerable period, prevented my using mes 
merism as a curative agent, masmuch as [ feared to exercise 
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the power, unless ] knew that Er.ma was in a place of safety, 
and would be kept from danger, in case she should become 
unawares mesmerised. 

8. In the early part of 1847, Emma wished to have the 
vapor of ether administered, with the view of having an aching 
tooth removed without pain ; but the striking effects I had sean 
follow upon mesmerising her, induced me to refuse the ether, 
and, in the evening. to mesmerise her, and thus further test 
the power of the mesmeric sleep to subdue pain. About 
9 o'clock that evening I desired hér to sit down; induced the 
meemeric sleep, and then leisurely got the necessary instru- 
ments; lanced her gum; extracted the tooth; ns soon as the 
bleeding was arrested, washed her mouth, and then aroused 
her. 'The entire time from sitting down until fully aroused, 
wns just fifleen minutes. During the operation she did not 
evince the slightest sensibility; but ns soon as the removal of 
the instrument gnve liberty to her mouth, she begun to bum a 
tune, even while the blood was flowing. On awakening, she 
knew nothing of whnt had taken place after going into the sleep. 
and could hardly be persuaded that the tooth on the table be- 
fore her had been extracted from her jaw! Some time after- 
wards, Mr. Putrick, surgeon-dentist, of Bolton, extracted a 
large decayed molar tooth from her lower jaw, under similar 
circumstances. On the latter occasion, several friends were 
Witnesses of the operation. 

9. Discovery or Lucipiry AND Ciainvoranor.—In the 
autumn of 1847, it was told me, that there was a young woman 
in Bolton, who had travelled the country with a mesmeric lec- 
turer, and who had been for a long time Cuatrnvorant. Hav- 
ing heard much of this wonderful faculty, I was desirous to see 
her. She was soon afterwards introduced to me for examination, 
I found that she wns very easily mesmerised, and in that state 
she knew me and others in the room; also, thet she was fully 
susceptible of feeling; in these respects differing widely from 
Emma. I could not, therefore, fully satisfy myself as to the 
reality of the mesmeric state. The young woman said, thai 
she had formerly been in the same state ns Emme, but bad 
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passed beyond it; and from subsequent experience, I think 
this may be correct. She told ue that she had been taken by 
several London physiciuns to examine the internal organs of 
patients by the faculty of clairvoyance; but when I saw her, 
her powers seemed to be confined ta reading books with large 
print, with the eyes bandaged. I tried the experiment several 
times, but never felt satisfied with the result; as from the 
position in which she placed the book, the time occupied in the 
endeavor, and the occasional wriggling, I could never be certain 
that she did nof see under the bandages. At other timos, I 
was certainly much surprised at the readiness she evinced in 
describing a book I had in my hand. On the whole, I con- 
cluded, that her possession of the faculty of clairvoyance was, 
to say the least, doubtful. But it soon efter occurred to me, 
that if she ever conid see in the manner she stated, perhape 
Emma could see in the same manner. At all events, 1 had 
the nicest positive assurance that she went into the mesmeric 
state, and that in that state she could not see, but thatthe 
power of vision was wholly withdrawn; the sense of hearing 
alone connecting her consciously with the external world. 

10. One evening I determined to try her. But at this period 
she could not rend, an.) was ignorant even of the letters of the 
alphabet. I therefore chose pictorial representations for the 
test, as being a univerzal lanjuage, understood nlike both by the 
learned and the unlearned. 1 took n school book belonging to 
my daughter, which contained various wood-cuts, and open- 
ing it at one, I placed it in her hand, saying, * Emma, what is 
this picture 7" She took the book, and as if by instinct, placed 
it open over her forehead and upper part of the cranium, with- 
out the least attempt to look at it in the ordinary way, and said, 
almost directly, ** Oh yes, it is a naughty hoy catching flies at 
‘he window, and his mother is looking at him.’ This was the 
subject of the picture and the story annexed. There was a 
figure of a boy at a window, endeavoring to catch a fly, and 
another figure of a female standing in the room observing him 
I felt most exceedingly surprised and astorished at the correct- 
wem of the description, being assured vut she could uot see M 
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by any ordinary use of the eye, or, in fact. by the eye at ali 
This experiment was repeated with many different pictures 
and invariably with the same result; colored pictures were alse 
tried, and it was found that she knew the different colors ac- 
curately ; but on no occasion did she attempt to use the eye— 
she invariably placed the object over her head. 

11. It was now thought, that as mesmerism evidently rested 
on a psychological basis, and that a manifest connection was 
discoverable between the mind of the mesmeriser and the mes- 
merised subject, she might possibly see these, pictures some- 
how in my memory, and not from any independent power of 
vision. I, therefore, requested my daughter to select the pie 
tures, and then to put them into my hand, without telling wa 
the aubject, or letting me see them. This was repeatedly 
done, end the pictures as accurately described as when I knew 
the subject. Still it was thought that my giving her the pic- 
tures might have some effect upon her; others, therefore 
gave her them. or she was allowed to take them herself from a 
number, or to tutn over the pages of a book, without any one 
anowing what she had taken. or had turned to, until she had 
described what she had selected. But it was found that it 
made no difference, and demonstrated, that whutever was the 
power, or wherever the seat of vision, it was her own, and in- 
dependent of any one else. 

12. These, and similar experiments, have been successfully 
performed, in private, before a select company, and also before 
arge public audiences; and this too, with her eyes covered 
with plaisters, and a bandage tied over the plaisters. Not that 
the plaisters or bandages made any difference; but they were 
used for the sake of convincing sceptical people. At this time, 
in ascertaining the subject of a picture, she first passed the tipa 
of the fingers of the right hand gently over it (the left hand did 
not seem to possess the same power), and then placed it over 
that part of the head, marked on phrenological busts as the 
organ of Imitation. If a book with prints on tbe pages was 
given her, she would pass her right fingers gently over the 
page, and if it was letter-press or blunk, ehe would say, “It 
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was nothing." But when she hnd thus found out the situa- 
&on of the print, she would exclaim, “Oh yes! here it is;" or 
"Tve got it." But whether the print was a wood-cut, of 
copper-plate, did not nppenr to make any difference. 

13. A very curious phenomeuon was now observed. Pic- 

-tures of things did nut appear to her as pictures, but as the 
things represented. So that the picture of a rose would convey 
as vivid and real un idea to her sensorium, as the rose itselJ 
would do to an individual in the ordinary state. Hence it was 
found, thatif a picture of (histles, teazels, or other prickly plants, 
or of bees, was given iuto her hand, the moment the tips of her 
right fingers came into coutact with the picture, she would ex- 
claim that she was pricked or slung, and throw the picture 
from her with much violence and passion! Evidently proving, 
that the representations of things were to her real; and also 
suggesting, that she had a perception of the form of the objects, 
before plicing the picture on her head. Those experimenta 
were performed many times, both publicly and privately. And 
from her iuvurinble use of the tips of the right fingers, it was 
supposed that there existed some uuknowo but remarkable 
affinity, between the senses of touch and sight. 

14. By the commencement of 1818, her power of interna] 
sight hail becoine so developed, or she had become so familiar- 
ized with her new faculty, that it was evident, from many 
things observed, that ehe could sce such things as he. mind was 
direeted to, without any contact. As an experiment, small 
pictures, and various small objects, were placed singly, first 
in a card box, and afterwards ina wooden box; aud these she 
cold, at times, as readily as when out of the box and in her 
hands. At other times, more difficulty was experienced in 
satisfactorily determining that she could see them. This dif- 
ficulty arose from two causes: first, from the manner in which 
she would describe whut she saw; and, secondly, from an 
obstinacy of temper frequently displayed, when removed by 
mesmeric influence from erternal habit afd control Her 
usual manner was to describe things as they appeared to her in 
the internal state, regardless of the names imposed npon therg 
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by custom ; sometimes she refused to call thmgs by thelr ae 
customed name, and would always describe them in her owa 
way, before she called them by the common name. As an in 

stance, the following may be given. At the second publie 
lecture, in the Temperance Hall, Bolton, oL the Sth of March, 
1848, a gentleman in front of the platform suggested that a 
picture, from among others lying on the floor, should be put 
into a box, and given to her—she had then been bandaged for 
some time, A print of a cat was selected, and put into a card 
box; she put the box over her head, felt it carefully with her 
right fingers, nnd then, having by a smile and ejaculation evino- 
ed that she saw the contents, she began—* It isa thing; it is 
a dark thing; it has four legs, a tail, a head and two eyga; 
things round its mouth, and it sits by the fire and says mew, 
and it’s n cat.” 

15, One cause of difficulty in attaining clear descriptions of 
the things to which her attention was directed, and sometimes 
even in getting her to notice them, was very early perceivable. 
In the exalted condition of mesmeriam, her mind was pecu- 
liarly susceptible of impressions from the minds of surrounding 
persons; hence, when environed by a knot of sceptics, as was 
sometimes the case, their mental influence, unconsciously to 
themselves, would seriously impede the faculties of the clair- 
voyant; and then the feeling that something was preventing 
the usual development of her powers, caused irritation and 
obstinacy. At the period alluded to, when Emma was asked 
" How she saw things?" she would say, that suddenly “glasses” 
came to her, and also, that she sees every thing in lighi through 
these “glnsses;" and the situation of these * glasses” she 
alwnys referred to the organs of imitation. When this doubting, 
opposing influence was brought to bear upon her, she would ex- 
claim, “They are darkening my glasses ;” or “ They have taken 
away my glusses." I frequently found that by making passes 
from the upper part of the head, across the organs of imitation, 
I could produce and increase the clairvoyant power, which she 
would evince by exclaiming, Ob, ita so light now, ;" while by 
making longitudinal passes, from the vortex, over the forehead 
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and down to the face, the sight could be immediately closed, and 
she would be placed in s state of darkness. Bodily fatigue, or 
indisposition, would, at thet time, and also does nt the present 
time, considerably impair the powers, not only of clairvoyance, 
but ali the other mesmeric capabilities. | 

16. Besides the description of pictures, etc., already noticed, 
ane frequently described persons in another room, and said what 
they were doing; frequently, without having her attention 
directed to the inquiry, At other times she would unexpect 
edly, and unasked, tall individuals what they had in their pock- 
ets, or what sort of food was contained in theirstomach. This 
often afforded matter for interesting experiments ; and has been 
witnessed by many respectable persons in the neighborhood. 

17. For a considerable time after she exhibited the most dis- 
tinct lucidity, with respect to objects placed near her, no trace 
could be found of that diatant clairvoyance manifested by some 
mesmeric subjects: but, eventually, this faculty became as 
clearly developed as the other. The first time I observed this 
power, was in the case of some near relativesin London. She 
described minutely the dress and appearance of these parties; 
their occupation at a certain time, and macy other particulars, 
which were subsequently found to be correct. Once I directed 
her attention to a female relative in London. Emma speedily 
found her, and began to describe her residence, etc., but sud- 
denly her attention ceased to be directed to my relative, and ahe 
became engrossed with the description of a magnificent resi- 
dence, with its elegant and costly furniture; a lady lying in a 
superb bed; a beautifully dressed baby; well dressed ladies in 
and about the room; and another room in which were older 
children, also benutifully dressed, and attended by ladies. From 
many replies to my inquiries, I considered that the only place 
to which her impassioned descriptiona could refer, was Buck- 
ingham Palace, for the accouchment of the queen had then re- 
cently occurred. I therefore eaid, * Do you see any soldiers 
there?” ^ Yes" she replied, " there are soldiers at the door." 
I then saw that iny conjecture was correct; but why she should 
have spontanéously gone there, without any request sn my 
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part, or, indeed, amy thought or desire in that respect, I could 
mot understand. But after I had informed my relstive of this 
occurrence, I obtained the clue to thia singular transiticn from 
ene subject to another. For I was informed that ehe had been 
thinking of the queen, and the interesting circumstances in 
which she was then placed ; and had felt desirous that I should, 
as an experiment, try whether Emma hnd the power to visit 
and describe the interior of the palace at that time. The cause 
therefore, of Emma's unexpected visi! to royalty was this: my 
relative bad wished her to go there; when brought into mes- 
meric connection with her, the active sentiment of her mind, 
was communicated to Emma's mind; and by this means, her 
attention was unconsciously directed to the royal residence, 
But there was further confirmation that this was the true cause, 
and of the possibility of a mesmerised subject receiving impres- 
tions from the parties to whom their attention is directed. For 
when I knew, from my relative's letter, what had been the sub- 
ect of her thoughts, I put Emma into the mesmeric state, and 
then asked her, * How and why she went to see the queen!" 
She directly replied, * L—— took me." But how did you get 
in if there were soldiers ut the door? =O! I jumped over th 
soldiers; but L—— could not jump over them, and therefore 
she could not get in.” 

18. At this time, whenever sent on these distant ercursions, 
she exhibited great fatigue and excitement ; panting, and suffer- 
ing from violent action of the heart. When asked why she 
panted so ? she would say, * I've gone wu fast, "—:nd «^ It is suck 
away!” She would also take my right hand and place it on her 
bosom: if I removed it, she suid, “They are gone nway now." 
But latterly she has not required any personal contact to enable 
her to exercise this faculty. Very many exper! nents were 
made to test this faculty: in some cases ahe was strikingly cor- 
rect; in others only approximately so; for she would sometimes 
confound the recollection uf bygone transactions existing in the 
minds of distant individuals, with present circumstances, and thus 


present a representation which required some explanation t 
suravel. 
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19. Having heard of clairvoyants «siting the planets, I de- 
iprmined to try the experiment with Emma. I therefore pro- 
posed an excursion to the moon; and not then knowing how te 
direct her attention to such distant objects; and she herself 
being, at the time alluded to, wholly ignorant of the mode by 
which a knowlege of distant things is obtained; and fancying 
that she actually traveled by some mode, I suggested the elec 
tric telegraph ns an expeditious mode of conveyance. The sug 
gestion answered the purpose, and she was, mentally, soon on 
our eatelite. But on that and subsequent occasions, the great 
excitement produced by the strangeness of what she saw, and 
the distance traveled, caused such a palpitation of the heart, as 
to render it necessary to shorten the visit, by de-mesmerising 
her; being fearful that the great physical excitement might 
produce some serious effect en her health, if not immediate 
danger. Her description of what she saw was conveyed in very 
ejaculatory language; from the surprise and pleasure she ex- 
perienced. Her statements were to the effect, that the moon 
is inhabited; that the inhabitnnta she saw were very emali— 
dwarfs—not larger than children on our earth; their heads 
were large in proportion to their bodies, and the mouth vertical 
rather than horizontal; their voices harsh, and rough, and re- 
sembling the sound of distant thunder; and when they spoke, 
the speech seemed to come up from the bowels. "Their “in- 
sides" were not quite like ours; the lungs especially were dif 
ferent. She ea@ some food, something that looked somewhat 
like bread, but they did not call it by that naine. Sho saw only 
?ne animal, something like a very sinall pig. There dwellings 
were constructed of pieces of rocks, covered over with green 
stuff resombling gorse: they were very low, for she could put her 
hand to the top. The place did not look like what she conceived 
the moon to be; but a large place, and very rocky, with immense 
precipices, and lofty mountains. The “little folks," as she called 
the inhahitants, could clamber up these rocks with their hands 
and feet, so fast that she could not catch them. “Is there any 
water there?” “Yes: but it does not look like our water, bu 
were like milk and water, anu yet it is lear. ‘Meaning prob 
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ably, that ic is of greater density than our water.) [t fies im 
the bottom of hollows, and down the steep precipices. The 
‘Tittle folks’ can walk upon this water and not sink; they are 
very light. They wear clothes; but they are very simple and 
all slike. They seem good sort of people. They have a curious 
way of jumping on the back of each other. A very little baby 
was seen in a sort of cradle; it died: they said what signified 
thet, it had gone to sleep; but they did not mear. sleep, but that 
it was dead.” 

20. At another time I attempted to send her to JurrTER; 
but the physical excitement was eo great, that I thought it pru- 
dent to call off her attention, before I haa obtained any definite 
remarks. She spoke of having been further than where she 
had before seen the “little folke;" and of seeing them as sha 
eame back. 

21. Besides the power of seeing, by an internal sight, such 
things as were put into her hands, or to which her attention 
was directed, Emma would sometimes manifest a sort of appa- 
rently omnipresent vision. Thus she has frequently been asked 
- to find missing or Jost articles. After a few minutes considera- 
tion, she has said where they might be found; or, in other 
enses, got up and pointed out the place where they lay con- 
cesled. And this she has repeatedly done, when there was 
the most undoubted evidence, that neither herself, in the nor 
mal condition, nor the mesmeriser, nor any other individual, 
knew the situation of the articles she was degired to look for 
Thus proving, that not only can an unusual e of seeing be 
developed by mesmerism, but also an exalted degree of power, 
which makes all things, whatever their local position, appear 
directly within the sphere of vision. This power has been, on 
most occasions, called intu exercise chiefly for the sake of ex- 
periment, and to test its reality; but it has also been applied to 
purposes of use. The following is a remarkable \nstance; and 
also valuable as placing the reality and powers of clairvoyance, 
er internal sight, beyond the reach of cavil or contradiction. 

22. On Wednesday evening, December 20th, 1848, Mn 
Wood, grocer, of Cheapside, Belton, had his cash box, with rts 
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vor^ents, stolen from his counting house. After applying to the 
police, and taking other precautionary stepe, and having no clue 
to the thief, although he suspected what was proved to be an 
innocent party ; and having heard of Emma’s powers ns a clair- 
voyant, he applied to me, to ascertain whether, by her means, 
he could discover the party who had teken it, or recover his 
property. 1 felt considerable hesitation in employing Emma's 
powers for such 4 purpose; fearing that both the motive and 
agency might be grossly miarepresented. But the amount at 
stake, the opportunity for experiment, and Mr. Wood being a 
neighbor, induced me to comply with his request; end nine 
o'clock, next morning, was appointed for the trial. At that 
hour Mf Wood came to my residence, and I then pot Emma, 
by mesmerism, into the internal state, and then told her that 
Mr. Wood (whom I put en rapport, as it is called, with her) 
had lost hia cash box, and that I wished her to tell us, if she 
could, where the box was taken from. what waa in it, and who 
took it. She remained silent n few minutes, evidently mem 
tally seeking for what she had been requested to discover 
Presently she began to talk with an imaginary personage, as il 
present in the room with us; but as it subsequently proved, 
although invisible and imaginary to us, he was both real and 
visible to her; for she had discovered the thief, and was con- 
versing with his minc on the robbery. She described, in the 
course of this npparent conversation, and afterward to us, where 
the box wns placed; what the general nature of ita contents 
was, particularizing some documents it contained ; how he took 
it, and that he did not take it away to his residence at once, but 
hid it up an entry; and her description of his person, dress, 
associations, etc., was so vivid, ‘hat Mr. W. immediately recog- 
nized the purloiner of his property, in & person the Inst to be 
suspected. Feeling satisfied, from the general accuracy of her 
descriptions, and also from her describing the contents of the 
box, that she bnd renlly pointed ont the delinquent, Mr. W, 
went directly to the house where he resided, and which she 
had pointed out, even to the letters on the door-plate; and in- 

sted on his accompanying him to my house; or, in of 
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refusal, to the police office. When brought, and placed in coo 
nection with Emma, she started back from him, ns if he had 
been a serpent ; telliog him that he was a bad man, and observ- 
ing, also, that he had not the same clothes on as when he wok 
the box; which was the fact. He denied strenuously all 
knowledge of the robbery, then, and up to a late hour in the 
afternoon; but as he was not permitted to.go at large, and thus 
had no opportunity for destroying, or effectually concealing the 
box; and as Mr.*Wood had promised, for the sake of hia con- 
nections, not to prosecute, if confession was made, nnd rhe box 
and contents recovered, he, nt Inst, admitted that he had taken 
it, and in the manner described by Emma; and the box and 
contents were found in the place where he had secreted them; 
broken open; but the property safe. It should be observed, 
that Emma had pointed out the place where the box was con- 
cenled, but we could not be certnin of the place she meant, 
without permitting her, while in the internal state, to lead us 
to it: this the confession rendered unnocessary. 

23. In other cases Emma has described articles that have 
been Jost by parties placed en rapport with her, without her 
being asked to do so, or, indeed, anything being said respecting 
them. In some instances these have been most interesting ex- 
periments, affording evidence of her being able to trace a series 
of events, totally unknown to her in the normal state, back 
through a number of years, 

24. Severnl times she hns been directed to seek for persons 
in distant regions of the globe. Whenever ehe has found them, 
her statements of time and senson, invarinbly coincided with 
the latitude and longitude of the places to which ebe has been 
directed. At present, one complete proof only has been ob- 
tained of her renlly having a distinct and trathful perception of 
such distant objects A young man hed sailed from Liverpoo: 
for New York, without apprising his parents of his intention of 
doing so, until the day the ship sailed. His parents immediately 
remitted him n sum of money by the mail ateamer; but they 
were subsequently informed, that he had not applied for it; nor 
bad any thing been heard of him, although the ship in which he 
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miled had long arrived. Tna state f nixiety the young man's 
mother came twenty miles to Balton, to sew whether, by Em ma's 
menns, she could leurn ‘any thing of him. After a little time, 
Emina found him; described his nppeurance correctly; and 
entered into so many details, as to induce his mother to rely upon 
her statements; nnd to request me to make inquiries nt intervala 
of about a fortnight. I did so, nnd truced hiin by her means to 
severa] places; and the information thus acquired, I transmitted 
to his pnrents, On the 24th of January, in the present year, I 
received a note from the young man's father, informing me that 
a letter had arrived from his son, and that ** it wns a most strik 
ing confirmation of Emma's testimony from first to last * 


CLAIRVOYANCE As APPLIED TO PHYSIOLOGY 
AND MEDICINE. 


25. For more than eighteen months, Emma has been able 
to see the internal organs of the human body. At first, only 
when placed in personal connection with the individunl to be 
examined ; but aubsequently, when the parties were many 
miles distant, In her best state, the human body seems to her 
completely transparent, and might be compared to a watch, 
whose case and works were all of the most transparent chrys- 
tal. I discovered this power from her remarks on myself 
One evening she bogun to describe my lungs, as “ pink things," 
full of holes like a sponge, with air in the holes, and thousands 
of little veins in all directions, She said the right lung was not 
so good a color as the left, and that it stuck nt the middle flap. 
This I knew to be the case, and thought she might only be 
giving utterance to my own ideas. But I soon found that this 
was not the case ; but, as in the case of the pictures, she renlly 
did see whnt she described. I asked her some questions about 
the heart, which she accurately described, as to the auricles 
aod ventricles; the con'ained arterial and venous blood, ete 1 
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but, ox might be expected, in very homely language. 1 thonght 
her at fault once; but found, that while I was thinking about 
the heart, she had wandered to the windpips, with its rings. 
It was some time after the discovery of this faculty, before it 
could be used without inconyenience; for when her attention 
was directed to the internal organs of the body, the strangeness 
of the sight, together with the universal motion, and circulating 
blood, so terrified her, that she would tremble from head to 
foot; and, when awakened, complained of being ill and fright- 
ened, without knowing the cause. But, by degrees, she be- 
came familiarized with these investigations, and she will now 
calmly, aud without euy fear, examine and describe the inter- 
nal organs. Her manner on these occasions is always serious 
and kind; her language soft, but, from her want of education, 
imperfect. Had she received an anatomical education, her gift 
would be more valuable, or rather, more accurate descriptions 
could be given; but, on the other hand, her want of education 
proves that she does not derive the knowledge of the internal 
organism of the body which she evinces, from her previously 
stored memory. The application of this power, appears to be 
one of the most legitimate uses of clairvoyance, and perhape 
the most heneficial in its application. By it an accurate diagno- 
sis may be formed of many iaternal diseases, which elude the 
ordinary mode of research. But to make a clairvoyant diagno- 
sis, truly satisfactory, it often requires the aid of the medical 
practitioner, or the professed anatomist and physiologist, rightly 
to interpret the language of the clairvoyant. Many curious 
points in physiology, which, from the nature of the case, reated 
rather upon rational induction thnn positive demonstration, 
have, to my mind, been satisfnctorily determined by the reveal- 
mente of clairvoyance ; especially na regards the action of the 
brain and nervous system, and the action of the heart; and the 
&nowledges thus obtained have an important bearing on the 
mole by which diseases of these important organs may be 
tured. 

26. On the 4th of August, 1848, a gentleman of Bolton 
"rought a letter, written by a lady the wife of a physician ip 
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Gloncestershire, and this lady, who liad heard of other chir- 
vnyants describing the diseases of distant people, merely by 
using their handwriting as à medinm of communication, desired 
that it should be givbn to Emme, to ascertain whether she could 
discover the condition of the writer. It must be remembered 
that Emma could not read printing, much less writing; the sub- 
ject matter of the letter was of no consequence, it was the 
handwriting, as a medium of connection. Emma put it over 
her hend, as she used to do with pictures, and carefully felt it 
with her right fingers, and then said “it was a lady's up and 
down strokes," meaning by that phrase, the handwriting of a 
idy. She described the ludy, ns to her personal appearance, 
accurately, even to x small blemish occasioned by an accident ; 
the internal organs of the body ; an affection of the spine under 
which she was laboring ; the situation aud appenrance of the 
place where she resided, and many more particulars. The 
accuracy of her descriptions was admitted by the doctor; and, 
subsequently, I had nn opportunity, personally, to verify some 
of her statements. The envelope of the letter was directed by 
the doctor; him she described correctly, both as to his personal 
character, general pursuits, and literary tendencies. This was 
an entirely new experiment; and finding the result so unex- 
pected and striking, it led to many more; eome of which were, 
apparently, more remarkuble. Among others, I may mention 
the case of a letter written by a gentleman at Cairo, which was 
put into her hand. She soon euid it was written by a gentle- 
man, and described him, as to the condition of his health, and 
the place where he was residing, together with the climate and 
appearance of the people there, even to the peculiar veil worn 
by the Egyptian ladies. The correctness of her statement, as 
to the gentleman's condition, was ascertained from a subsequent 
letter. Locks of hair have also been similarly used as a me- 
dium ; but the handwriting appeared to be the easier and better 
mode of forming the connection. 

27. On the 29th of September, 1848, an opportunity was 
afforded for an entirely new manifestation of Emma's powers. 
4 highly respectable gentleman of Manchester, hav ng, at thay 
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time, a daughter seriously ill with a cerebrml disease, which 
baffled the ordinary medica) treatment, and which, in addition 
to bodily infirmity, had produced a state of insanity, had been 
recommended to try whether by clairvoyance a mode of cure 
could be discovered. He came onthe previous day ; but Emma 
then being in the state of trance, to be presently described, he 
could not obtain the information sought. He left with mea 
few pencil marks made by the lady, ns a means of forming a 
medium of connection. On the date above, I gave this piece of 
paperto Emma, and asked her if she could find the person who 
made the marks, and tell me what was the matter with her; 
for at that time I had no idea of her selecting any appropriate 
remedies. She soon found the lady ; described, accurately, the 
external symptoms of her complaint, and aleo the internal con 

dition of her brain; to which organ she referred the whole 
cause of illness, After recommending various mesmeric passes, 
she exclaimed, pointing at the same time toward the ceiling of 
the room— There is what will cure that lady, along with 
mesmerism ; Eh! what little bottles!" These she described as 
containing little things like the small comfits, generally called 
“thousands.” I said, "Is there any thing like them in my 
shop or surgery?" ‘No! you have nothing like them." 
“ Where can they be obtained?” «'T'here—in that big town 
(pointing toward Manchester), in that shop with a head in the 
window ; they are kept there in a drawer.” It would not have 
occurred to me what medicines she meant, but that in the pre- 
vious month, when in London, I had been shown, by a lady, 
a case of homeopathic medicines. I do not recollect ever before 
seeing any; and I was quite ignorant at that time as to the 
mode of preparing and using them. I am certain also, thet in 
her normal state Emma knew nothing about, nor had ever seen, 
any of these medicines. "The shop, I subsequently found, was 
Mr. Turner's, homeopathic chemist, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
and in the shop window, there wasa bust of Hahneman, the 
founder of homeopathy, But I was ignorant that there was 
such a shop in that neighborhood, having seldom occasion to go 
to that part of the city I wrote to the gentleman informing 
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nim of Emma's remarks; and he directly purchased a case from 
Mr. Turner, and came over to Bolton to ascertain the particu- 
lara. The sealed bor wns put into Emma's hand, and as soon 
aa she had put it over her heud, she said that it contained the 
medicines she before saw ; and pointed especially to the situation 
of one bottle in the case. When the case was opened, she 
selected a bottle from the place she had pointed out, and tasted 
the globules through the glass, without nttempting to draw the 
cork. By way of test, the bottle was put into ancther part of 
the case, and other bottles slipped into her hand; but she in- 
varinbly detected the change, by tasting through the glass, and 
putting the bottle to her forehead. From that time, the pre- 
scribed globules were dnily administered, and the mesmeric 
passes regularly made; nnd the result is, the restormien of the 
lady to health, both in mind and body. 

28. The result of this experiment opened a new field for 
inquiry, and led to repeated trials. A quantity of the usual 
medicines were mixed with sugar, and put into small vials, and 
given her with the homeopathic medicines, and these she would 
select and test in the same way; namely, by fasting them 
through the bolile. Sometimes she would select homeopathic 
remedies; at other times, the usual ones. She invnrinbly calla 
those which she eonsiders suitable for the disease, nice; the 
others she calls nas/y ; but I sometimes found, that the * nice" 
medicines were intensely bitter; such, for instance, as the sul- 
phate of quinine. How she obtains this intuitive knowledge of 
medicines Í cannot discover. ‘The homeopathic remedies have 
generally been the best that could be selected according te that 
theory of therapeutics ; and the usual medicines have been quite 
as judiciously prescribed, as to their qualities; but of the quan- 
tity, and mode of preparation she was unable to speak. Some- 
times she was unnble to point out any remedies for the disor- 
dera she described; and hence the necessity for a knowledge 
of the properties of medicine, in some one, in order to profit by 
her revealments. Her powers appear to be chiefly applicable 
to nervous diseases , and diseases of the lungs, liver, and heart. 
Many cases have been submitted to her, from different pave 
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of the country; end some of these, of a most serious character 
have been rapidly cured by an adoption of the means recom 
mended. Since the period when this faculty for examining and 
prescribing for distant patients was discovered, a chunge haa 
passed over her; and she can now do without any medium of 
xonnection; but requires the name and address of the party 
seeking relief, and that appears to be sufficient to enable her tn 
discover them. Dut the handwriting of the patient, or the in- 
tervention of some friend, seeme to insure greater accuracy. 
Upon awakening from these clairvoyant examinations, Emma 
has no recollection of any thing ehe has said or done; they 
heing, in this respect, like ali other mesmeric trances. But of 
course, the information thus obtained is available to the medical 
practitioner in all similar cases. 

29. Her statements of the way in which some diseases are 
removed, nud of the permenbility of the solid tiesues of the body, 
ere very remarknble; but at the same time are in accordance 
with the suggestions of profound physiologists; and, moreover, 
they seem to be borne out by the facts of the case. 

30. That ezalied sense, before referred to, which enables her 
to see things to which her attention is directed, as apparently 
within the sphero of vision, whatever their locality, is also mani- 
fest, though in nnother mode, in her selection of medicines ; for 
by tusting through the boltle, she has been enabled to identify 
the humcopathic globules with the tinctures from whici they 
are prepared! "This may be considered one of the strongest 
proofs that a medicinal virtue resides in them: for so highly 
&ltenunted are the dilutions with which they are saturated, that 
to the ordinary sense, they all taste alike, and merely of the 
wugar of milk, of which the body of the globule is composed 
and | understand that they are not cognizable, even by chosi 
ea] teet. 
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SPONTANEOUS EXTASIS, OR TRANCE. 


31. The foregoing notes refer to the phenomena witnessed 
n the state of induced extasis, or mesmeric trance; the ensuing 
very briefly relate states of a much higher, or more interior 
character, and differing, in some respects essentially, from the 
observed facts of ordinary mesmerism. 

32. Frequently during the spring and summer, Emma would, 
in the mesmeric state, speak of the ecenery and nature of the 
apirit-world, in such a way as to impreas the beholder with a 
conviction that the descriptions she gave could not be the result 
of any previously acquired knowledge, or of an active imngina- 
tion, She also occasionally spoke of things which had actually 
occurred, but which it was impossible for her to know by any 
wdinary means. Her ideas of religion were principally de- 
vived from the teachings of a village schoolmistress, in connec- 
Hon with the Church of England, and from occasional attend- 
ance at the public services of the church. She had been taught 
to read a little when a child, but had lost the acquirement 
through a fever; and, as before observed, at this time she could 
not read, nor even correctly tell the letters of the alphabet; and 
yet the ideas to which she sometimes gave utterance were of 
un elegant and exalted description. As she still continued to 
have no recollection of what she uttered when she returned ty 
the normal state, I one day said to her, “ Emma, I have heard 
of some persons having seen such things as you speak of, but 
they could recollect what they saw, and write an account of it 
In books," She replied, ** Yes; because it was permitted them; 
and she should also be permitted by and by to recollect what she 
saw." I did not tell her this when she awoke; nor did I expect 
then thnt her prediction would be verified. But subsequent 
events proved that she was correct in making this assertion. 

33. The first of these spontaneous states of extasis, or epirit- 
ual trance, occurred on the 3rd of July, 1848, withont any ex- 
pectation or forewarning on her part. This did not last more 
thar a quarter of an hour. Afterward she had several which 
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.asted aboul halfan hour; and since these, some waich have 
exten led from four to ten hours. Of most of these states, she 
had a presentiment while in the mesmeric state; and in one 
instance foretold the occurrence nearly two months before it 
happened. But she knew nothing of what wus forthcoming 
while in her ordinary wakeful state ; nnd for the sake of experi 
ment, and to test the truthfulness of her predictiuns, she was 
never informed when these trances were to occur; yet she was 
found correct, even to the exact time. "T'hey have usually been 
preceded by a feeling of quietuess, and n somewhnt confused 
sensation in the head, but no pain. Several gentlemen whem 
I had apprised of her statements, have been witnesses of their 
accuracy, and of the genuineness of this abnormal condition. 

34. In these states she preserved a recollection, at times, of 
the place ehe was actually in, and of the persons by whom she 
was surrounded, and, at the same time, she hnd a distinct and 
sensational perception of a highor and spiritual state of exist- 
ente, und of a class of beings living in such n state. She would 
speak of these things while in the trance, nnd on her return to 
the normal state she could recollect, and would again describe 
what she had seen and heurd. During the first trance, of four 
hours duration, which occurred on the 28th of September, 1848, 
she was so far elevated in her perceptions that she spoke of this 
world, as the other world, just ns if she had passed from this 
life by death. She said, also, that the perons in the room with 
her appeared only like shadows, and a long way from her. 
Upon examination she wns found, in this and other trances, 
insensible to pain, and her eyes upturned, us in the ordinary 
mesmeric atate, and her limbs continued flexible, At times she 
would seem wholly indrawn, and then she would, ns it were, 
return and speak of what was passing before her mental vision. 
But in the next trance, of six hours' durntion, and subsequently, 
she became for a part of it quite insensible to all outward things, 
and perfectly cataleptic from hend to foot. A gentleman from 
Manchesta*, who was present with me on this occasion, assisted 
me to raise her body, anc we found it as stif and inflexible ay 
a log of wood. 
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35. I took the opportunity. during one of these trances, ts 
ascertain whether she could see concealed nature] substances, 
as in the ordinary mesmeric state. L put my hand in my pocket 
and withdrew it with a shilling concealed in the closed fiet. | 
inquired, “ What have I in my hand?" «Only a ahilling," 
was the immediute reply. It muet be remembered that tha 
eyelids were closed, and the eyeballs up-turned, so as totally ta 
prerent ordinary vision. I then put my hand into my pocket 
again, and withdrew it with a half-a-crown and a shilling en- 
closed, and asked her, ** Can you see what is now in my hand?” 
she replied, “ Stop a little, till I've seen these,” alluding to the 
spiritual objects then engrossing her attention ; but when I again 
asked her, she was about coming out of the trance, and could 
not then see. 

36. One instance of her sight will be related, because & ia a 
proof that there is a reality in her extatic perceptions, and that 
she then eminently possesses a super-sensual gift. On the 
lith of July she told me, when in the mesmeric state, that an 
individual whom I well knew, but who had boen dead for some 
years, had told her that on the following night they should coma 
to her, and show her a book with some writing io, which she 
was to take and show to me. From some of her remarks, I 
concluded that one of three books was intended :—onn, a small 
bible, not then in the house. Former experience haring con- 
vinced me of the reality of her observatione, and the certainty 
of her predictions, I got this little bible, and put it with the 
other books, among many more. In the night she awoke ina 
state of trance, similar tp somnambulism, and descending two 
flights of stairs, selected this book from all the others, and thea 
brought it open to me. Owing to the darkness, I inadvertent'y 
knocked the book out of her hand, while seeking a light. She 
speedily found the place again, by turning over the pages right 
and left, over her head, in her usual mesmeric manner. “Iha 
passage selected was Joshua, chap, let, verses 8, 9. Frequently 
afterward, by way of test, this bible was given to lier to point 
out this text; and this she invariably did before many perscnw 
with: ut attempting to look at it, but by feeling the pages and 
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turning ‘hem ovar while the book was over bar h»ad She 
also told me circumstances connected with the history of that 
book, which I am positive she could not know by any of the 
usua] menze; for some were :nly known to myself. She was 
asked to teil by what means ahs found the passage, as she could 
not read, and was also in the dark. She replied, that the in- 
dividuais alluded to, whom she said she saw in their epirirual 
body, had a similar book, but & larger one, open upon the left 
arm, and that they pointed with the right hand to the pages. 
and the eame text; that her hands seemed guided in their 
movements, and when she had got the right place, she could 
no longer turn the pages, either to the right or to the left! 
Another instance of a similar kind occurred a few weeks later. 
After the lapse of some months, she was again tried with the 
small bible; but having then lost the connecting influence, she 
could no longer find the passage as she had previously done. 
37. The subjects of these trances would afford matter for 
mary pages; but some were of a private character, and, al- 
though highly interesting to the parties concerned, would not 
va interesting to others, except as illustrating the nature of the 
spirits home, and some of the general laws by which spiritual 
asectiations are regulated. All that she has said tends to con- 
firm the distinction between moral good and moral evil, and the 
impossibility of those who depart this life in a state of moral 
evil, attaining hereafter, to a state of moral goodness; in this 
r:pect, being strikingly dissimilar to the statements of Davis, 
the American clairvoyant; but who, according to his vwn sub- 
requent statements, had never been in the state of true spiritual 
extasis, when he delivered his lectures in the mesmeric state. 
38. Her general statements represent man ss a spiritual 
being, rising from the shell of the dead body immediately after 
decth, a perfectly organized existence, and having a complete 
ters¢.Uonal perception of hia fellow spiritual beings, and of the 
beautiful s.enery of the spiritual spheres; that ia, provided he 
possessed laring his natural life a moral state, in harmony with 
those spberer ‘he male and female sex retaining all the 
Wharac:orintcs nezewsary to a sj ritual state of existence, and 
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living together in a state of angelic union. Those who have 
been interiorly united here, coming again into a state of unlon 
hereafter. She represents male and female spiritual beings, 
thus united, as appearing at a distance as one, and saye thai 
they are not called two, nor the married, but the ong. Infants 
and young children, who have passed from this world by death, 
are stated to grow to a state of ndolescence, but more speedily 
than in the natural world. During infancy and early childhood, 
they are confided to the care of good female spirits, or angels, 
whose delight it is to instruct them by various methods, espe- 
cially by representatives of things. These apiritual spheres, 
and their spiritual inhabitants, are in close association with us, 
and exercise an influence over us, although we are unconscious 
of it. All that is wanted to have a sensational knowledge of 
their existence, is the closing of the external consciousness, and 
a full awakening of the internal consciousness. In the highest 
state of trance, she appenred *o herself, to be among spiritual 
beings, ns one of themselves; at other times she appeared to 
them more shadowy. The first receptacle of the departed 
apirit she describes as a sort of middle place or state, from 
which the good gradually ascend to higher and more delightful 
places; those that are the best having higher abodes than the 
ethers. All are welcomed by angelic spirita, on their arrival in 
the epirit-world; but the evil will not associate with the good, 
and recede of their own accord, more or less rapidly, to darker 
places below and to the left; but of these darker places, she 
had not been permitted to know so much as of the abodes of 
the good. 

39. Being asked, in one of these long trances, if she now 
could explain how she saw distant individuals in the mesmerie 
state ; she said, Yes; I can see how it is now, but I could not 
before ;" and th~~ stated that if spirits wished to see each other, 
distance ig .,; wxerruption; and words to the effect that spirits 
are not subject to our laws of space and time; and that man, 
as to his spirit, ia a su ject of the laws of the spirit-world, even 
while united to the natural body. The opening of her spiritual 
vonsci»usness, gives her a sensational perception of the spirity 
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of all to whom her attention ia directed ; and thus, however dis 
tant the individual, he can be mentally present with her. Bat 
this she further represented, as being accomplished by the aid 
of intermediate associate spirits, by whom the connection. is 
completed ; and she further represented every one, as having, a 
connection with the apirit-world generally; and a more par- 
ticular one, by means of this associnte spirit. Whenever Emma 
speska of going into a trance, ehe always represeuta it a8 going 
away,” and *' going a very long way." Of any one that is dead, 
she saya, “They have left their shell and gone away,” and will 
never admit that they are dead. : 

40. Iu the mesmeric state, Emma represented the fibres of 
her brain as falling forward, and the hemispheres separating at 
the top, when she became lucid; and she further said, that = 
brain capable of these movements was necessary in order ta 
attain a state of lucidity, In one of the spontaneous trances, 
l asked her if she could see me in the same manner as when 
mesmerised. She replied, that she had no recollection of 
the state of her brain while in the mesmeric state; but that in 
the state she then was, every thing seemed light, or rather was 
seen in light. She knew that she did not see with the eye, 
and yet somehow she seemed to use her eyes. She saw me 
plainly; yet I did not appear as I ordinarily did; she could not 
explain the difference, only that I appeared light. It appeared 
to her, that light issued from within, outward. During a sub 
sequent long trance, I inquired whether she could see my lunga 
then as she had done when mesmerised. She replied in the 
negative, and said, * I can only see ycu as a cloud; yet 1 know 
it is you,” 


PRACTICE AND USE OF MESMERISM. 


41. The induction of the mesmeric sleep, or the practice of 
mesmerism as & curative agent, ia a very simple process. T am 
imelined to »elieve, that the result depends more on the pea 
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Gar constitizion uf the subject, than the power of the mesmer- 
iser All that is required, is patience, and a proper disposition 
in both parties. Let the subject sit down in the easiest and 
most comfortable posture. The operutor should be seated in 
front, and take both hands of his patient in his left hand, placing 
his right hand on the head.  Theu' gently and slowly continue 
to make passes forward ovsr the face—the operator looking 
steadfastly at the eyea of the subject. The room should not be 
too light, and every thing kept quiet. The subject should keep 
his eyes fixed on those of the operator, und yield himself unre- 
servedly to his influence. If this course is persevered in for 
twenty or thirty: minutes, some effect will geuernlly be observ 
ed; and if the subject is susceptible, probably within five or ten 
minutes the sleep may be induced. If the front passes do not 
succeed, then it will be well to try backward passes from the 
forehead, over the head and partly down ihe spine, eacb party 
steadfastly regarding euch other's eyes as before, 

49. As a general rule, more striking effects may be expected, 
when the sleep can be produced; but it must not be forgotten 
that good may be done where the patient cannot go into the 
state of coma. Where the object is to relieve pnin, first try 
to produce the coma; but if not practicable, or the patient ob- 
jects, then simply make pussea with both hands downwards, 
slowly and gently, over the parts affected, allowing the fingers 
lightly to touch the person of the putient, and well shaking the 
kands after each pass. This may be smiled at by the incredu- 
fous and inexperienced in these matters; but I have had proof 
thnt disense may be put into the sysiem, and transmitted by 
passes from one subject to another. In cases of what are called 
nervous headaches, the passes should lie made from the fore- 
hend over the hend to the nape of the neck; and then from the 
forehead along the base of the brain; that is, just over, and be- 
hind the ears and a little wny down the neck, and then shake 
the hands after each pass, as before. Thia will generally relieve 
headache in five or ten minutes, if properly performed. Ne 
fear nee? be felt as to the arousing of the patient. Fresh pa- 
Gents will ger erally awaken spontaneouely. But by continued 
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buck and upward passes, from the chest over the face and head, 
er by upwardly fanning the face, the patient will be areused. 

43. The curative influence of mesmerism, ns it proceeds 
primarily from the will of the operator, though generally re- 
quiring the proper manipulations to make it susceptible, I pro- 
pose to call Panarsycueisu, from the Greek words Parapsyche, 
to soothe or comfort, psyche, the animal soul or mind. 

44. The diseases to which porapsycheism, or the curative 
influence of mesmerism, may be most beneficially applied, are 
those of the brain, and nervous and functional diseases, Pain- 
ful affections of the head, incipient and partial insanity, detar- 
minations of blood to the brain, giddiness and stupor, delirium 
tremens, and other affections of the brain may be, in most cases, 
speedily relieved by the application of the parapsycheic, of 
mesmeric influence, especially if combined with proper medi- 
cal treatment, and due management. But none of the old sys- 
tem of treatment, bleeding and blistering, setoning nnd purging, 
must be allowed. The same remark applies to the whole range 
of neuralgic, and what are called rheumatic affections; and 
organic, as well as functional diseases of the heart, liver, and 
lungs. In all painful cases, it would be well to endeavor ta 
bring this soothing influence into operation Na hann will 
ever be done, if the passes are made in the manner direoted, 
and with a proper feeling and desire to do good. But while 
cepnsuring the old practice of medicine, in the cases above 
alluded to, fairness obliges me to say that equal blame attaches 
to some enthusiastic mesmerists, who, from their partial know- 
ledge are led to despise and misrepresent all medical treat- 
ment. The very circumstance of true cluirvoyants prescribing 
medicines, proves that those most under ita influence perceive 
mesmerism to be only one among other means of restoring and 
preserving health. 

45. But the full use of mesmerism, as a curative agent, will 
cever be thoroughly known until there are better opportunities 
for its practice than at present exist. It cannot be expected 
that medical men should generally be the actual meemerisers. 
gs they would no! be abln, except in a few cases, tn bostow tha 
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Becoteary time. It, therefore, requires a class of trained male 
and female mesmerisers to act undar the superintendence of 
qualified medical practitioners, and perhaps it would be most 
successfully carried out in establishments similar to Hydropa- 
thic Institutions, but more universal in their means of cure. 

46. In conclusion, I would observe to those who may read 
these pages doubtingly—experiment for yourselves, not confine 
ing your attention to one or two cases, but patiently investigat- 
ing wherever opportunity offers; and the probability is, that 
you will speedily be convinced, by actuel observation, of the 
general truths of mesmerism, and of ite efficacy, aa an agent 
for the relief of human affliction. 


Taz following appeared in the Lonpon Times of Septem 
ber 13, 1849, and has been kindly sent us by WinLiAM Tuanga. 
M.D., of New York. 


A STRANGE STORY. 
[From the Rolton Chronicle.) 


On Saturday, July 14, a letter waa received by Messrs. C. 
R. Arrowsmith & Co., of this town, from Bradford, Yorkshire, 
containing a Bank of England note for £500, another for £50, 
and a bill of exchange for £100. These Mr. Arrowsmith 
handed over, in the regular mode of business, to Mr. William 
Lomax, his cashier, who took, or sent, as he supposed, the 
whole to the bank of Bolton, and made an entry accordingly 
in his cash-book. The bank-book wns then at the bank, so that 
no memorandum of the payment was received or expected. 
After the expiration of about five weeks, upon comparing the 
bank-book with the cash-book, it wus found that no entry for 
these sums was in the bank-book. Inquiry was then made at 
the bank, but noth ag was known of the money, nor was there 
any entry existing in any Look or paper there; and, after 
searching no trace :ould be found of the missing money. Im 
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fact, tne parties at the bank denied ever having received the 
sums, or knowing any thing of the transaction. Before the 
discovery of the loss tlie bill hud become due, but c pon inquir- 
ing after the loss wns discovered, it was found thut it had not 
been presented for payment. It was, therefore, concluded 
that as the notes and bill could not be found at the bank, nor 
any trace or entry counected with them, the probability was 
that they were lost or stolen, and that the bill had been de- 
strayed to avoid detection. Mr. Lomax had a distinct recollec- 
tion of having received the notes, etc., from Mr. Arrowsmith, 
bur from the length of time tnat had elapsed when the loss was 
discovered, he could not remember what he had done with 
them—whether he had taken them to the bauk, or sent them 
by the nccustomed messenger—nor could the messenger recol- 
lect any thing about them. 

As misht be expected, this unaccountuble losa. occasioned 
great anxiety to Mr. Lomax, and in this emergeney he applied 
to a friend, to whom the discovery of Mr. Wood's cash-box wne 
known, to uscertiin. the probability of the notes, ete., being 
found by the aid of chirvoyance. The friend replied that he 
saw no greater difficulty in this ease thin in Wood's, and re- 
commended him to make the inquiry, which he said he would 
do, if only for his own satisfuction. 

On Friday, August 24, Mr. Lomax, accompanied by Mr. Y 
Jones, of Ashhourne street, Bolton, called on Mr. Haddock fea 
this purpose. The clairvoyante was put into a psychic mate, 
and then into connection with Mr. Lomax. She directly asked 
for “the paper,” menning the letter in which the notes nad bill 
were inclosed ; but this Mr. Lomax did not appear to have in 
his possession, nnd ahe snid she could not tell any thing without 
it. This sitting, therefore, was so far useless, The next day 
Mr. Lomax brought the letter, and Mr. Huduock requested 
that the contents might not be communicated to him, lest it 
should be supposed that he had suggested nny thing to her. 
After considerablo thought, the clairvoyante enid that there had 
been three different pipera for money in that letter—not post» 
affice or Jers, but pupors that came cut of a place where people 
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kept money in (a bank), nnd were to be taken to another place 
at n similar kind; that these papers came in the letter to another 
gentlemnu (Mr. Arrowsmith), who gave them to the one present 
(Mr. Lomax), who put tiem in a paper, and put them ina 
red book that wrapped round (& pocket-book). Mr. Lomax 
then, to the surprise of Mr. Haddock, pulled from his coat- 
pocket n deep, red pocket-book, made just as she bad described 
it, and suid that was the book in which he was in the habit of 
placing similar papers. 

Mr, Linnax snid the clairvoyante was right; that the letter 
contained two Bunk of England notes and a bill of exchange; 
but did not say what was the value of the notes. Mr. Haddock 
theo puta £10 Bunk of England note intothe clairvoyante’a hand. 
She snid that two of the papers were like that, but more valu- 
able, and that the blick and white word at the corner was 
_ longer. She further enid that these notes, ete., were taken t» 
a place where money wns kept (n bank), down there (pointing 
toward Deansgate). Beyond this no further inquiry was made 
at that sitting. 

On Monday, Mr. Lomax culled again. The clairvoyante 
«ent over the cise again, entering more minutely into particu- 
lars. She persisted in her former statements, that she could 
see the ** murks" of the notes in the red pocket-book, and could 
aoe them in tlic binking-house; that they were in paper, and 
put along with many more papers in a part of the bank; that 
they were tuken by a man nt the bank, who put them aside 
without making any entry, or taking uny further notice of them. 
She said thut the people ar the bank did not mean to do wrong, 
but that it nrose from the want of due attention. Upon its 
being stated that she might be wrong, and requesting her to 
look elsewhere, she snid that it was no use; that she could see 
they were in the bank, and no where else; that she could not 
say any thing else, without saying what was not true; and that 
if search were mile nt. the bank, there, she said, they would 
be found. Jn the evening, Mr. Arrowsmith, Mr. Makant, and 
Mr. Jones came usato, aud she wus put ina psychic state, te 
repeat these particulura in their presence, which was done. 
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Mr. Haddock then said to Mr. Arrowsmith; that he was 
tolerubly confident that the clairvoyante was right, and that he 
should recommend him to go next day to the bank, and insist 
on n further search, stating that he felt convinced, from inqui 
ries he had made, that his cashier bad brought the money 
there. Mr. Makavt also urged the same course on Mr. Ar- 
rowemith. 

The following morning (Tuesday, August 28), Mr. Arrow- 
smith went to the bank, and insisted on further search. He 
was told that, alter such a searclr as bad been made, it was 
useless, but that, to satisfy him, it should be made again. Mr. 
Arrowsmith left for Manchester, and after his departure a 
further search was made ; and among a lot of papers, in au in- 
ner room of the bank, which were not likely to have been med- 
dled with again probably for years, or which might never have 
geen noticed again, were found the notes and bill, wrapped ia 
paper, just as the clairvoyante had described them 
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Employed, Tbe Altar in the House, 
by Dr. Aikman, $1.50; gilt, $2.00. 
A Lucky Walf.—A Btory for Mo 
thers, of Home and School Ife, 
ey Ellen E. Kenyon. 12mo $1.00. 
tor;— Sacred and Sec or, the 
Extemporancous Speakon Lar e 
ut pores rede Guide for conduce- 
ublic Meet acconiing te 
the beat Parliaments forma, hy 
Wm. Pittenger $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


The Children ef the Bible. 


Frances 
lard, Pres. N. W. O. T. U. clo., $1. 
E be ery ~ Betrmatin-Ha 
om the first Mp 
Bociety tn the U. B. to the Adoption 
of the Maine Liquor Law. | $1.00. 
PS Fables,—With Seventy Bplen- 
did [lustrations. One vol. 12mo, 
fancy cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 
Popes Essay on Man, with illustra. 
ns and Notes by B. R. Wells. 
tinted paper, clo. full gilt, $1.00. 
Gems of Goldsmith; ‘The Trave- 
Village," ‘‘The 
With notes ana Ori 
and Biograpbical 
of the great author. Ons 
wol, fancy cloth, full gilt, $2.00. 
The Rime of the Anclent Mariner, 
In Fewen Parts, By Samuel T. 
Colendge. With new illus. by Chap- 
man, fancy clo., fall gilt, $1.00. 
fmmertality Inherent im Nature. 
E ye — author of 
o and other poems, 
ex. cloth, f gilt, 60c 
Wow te Paint.—A Complete Com- 
pendium of the Art. Designed for 
the use of Tradesmen, Mechanics, 
Merchants and Farmers, and a 
Guide to the Professional Painter, 
Containing a plain Common sense 
statement of the Methods employed 
Painters to produce satisfactory 
results In Plain and Painting 
of Sree, erri e Including 
Ey? 
ing, Marbling, c€— Polish- 
fag, Kalso ning, Paper Hanging, 


Art, Science and Mystery ef Conch, 
Carriage, and Car Pain In. 


How to Keep a Store; em 
Experience of Tiry Years, in Mer. 
chandizing. By B. H. Terry. $1.60, 

How to Raise Fruit, —A Hand.book. 


Ell 
our Wes 
L P. Noyes. 25c. hd 
How te Live, —8a and Wi 
or, Domestic es e iustrated 
the Lif Families of 
posite Character, Esia and 
Useful Lessons in House- 
keeping, end Hints How to Live, 


How to Have, and How to be Hap- 
py, inclu the Story of “A Dime 
a Day," lon Rob! $1.00 


Homes for Ally or the Gravel Wall 
A New, Cheap, and Superior Mode 
of Building, adapted to Rich and 
Poor. Showing the Buperiority of 

el Concrete Brick, 


The Model Potato.— 
tion nde of con A 
Faithful 400 pue. $1 


A New Theory ef the Origim ef 
Brzora. By Benj ^ Ferris. $1.98. 
an in Genesis and iu Hew or, 


